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PROSPECTUS- 


NEW-YORK  REVIEW; 

Bdiibd  bt  thb  Rav.  C.  S.  Hbnbt  and  Fsanou  L.  Hawks,  D.  D. 


In  issuing  the  third  number  of  the  New- York  Re- 
vieiv,  the  proprietors  take  occasion  to  express  their 
lively  gratification  at  the  signal  success,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  state  of  the  times,  has 
attended  the  enterprise.  They  also  taike  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  few  statements  respecting  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  future  conduct,  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  their  friends  and  the  public. 

The  general  design  of  the  work  is  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  numbers  that  have  already  ap-. 
peared ;  they  would  add,  however,  a  few  particulars. 

I.    The  PLAN  of  this  Journal  embraces : — 

1.  Extended  reviews  of  important  works,  and  dis- 
.  cussions  of  important  subjects  in  every  department 

of  Literature  and  Thinking,  similar,  in  form  and 
manner,  to  those  which  make  up  the  contents  of  * 
quarterly  Reviews  generally. 

2.  Critical  Notices  of  such  publications  of  every 
current  quarter  as,  frmn  their  literary  character,  and 
especially  frdm  their  spirit  and  tendency,  shall  be 
thought  to  deserve  notice,  either  for  praise  or  blame. 
To  this  department  of  the  work  we  attach  much  im- 
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portance,  both  in  its  connexion  with  the  great  design 
of  the  journal,  and  as  affording  valuable  aid  to  lite- 
rary men  in  the  knowledge  and  collection  of  books. 

3.  A  survey  (semi-annually)  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  events  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  dioceses. 

II.  In  regard  to  the  object^  the  pbinciples,  and 
SPIRIT  of  the  work,  the  subscribers  wish  to  express 
themselves  with  frankness  and  clearness. 

This  journal  is  designed  to  be  a  general  Review 
for  the  whole  country.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  good  literature,  of  science,  and  of  sound 
principles  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  in  go^ 
vernment  and  politics.  It  will  endeavour  to  exhibit 
every  thing  important  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  and  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  movement  of  the  world.  The  proprietors  de« 
sire  to  be  understood  as  aiming  to  make  the  Review 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  qpinkm 
throughout  the  country,  upon  every  great  subject  of 
intellectual  and  practical  interest. 

In  /^erctfure,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  elevate 
the  public  taste,  to  develope  and  aj^ly-^-as  well  to 
the  great  master-works  of  former  times,  as  to  cur- 
rent works  in  the  department  of  high  letters — ^tfae 
principles  of  a  just  and  philosc^hical  criticism. 

Ib  PhiloMphy^  we  are  opposed  to  the  exchisive 
''  Sensualism  ^'  of  the  school  of  Locke,  and  to  the 
BMterializing  tendency  still  widely  existing/ 

IniMbrols^  we  axe  opposed  to  the  ^  Selfish  System'' 
of  Paley,  Beniiiamy  &c. 


r 

In  jReligianj  we  hold  with  the  Protestant  E[>i8Copal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  memr- 
bers.  Ab  such,  not  only  may  the  colouring  and  ex« 
pression  of  our  sentiments  be  modified  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  we  riiall  also,  on  suitable  occasions,  iii  a 
free  yet  candid  spirit,  exhibit  and  cmnmend  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  this  Church  as  they  are  held 
in  the  unity  of  her  communion. 

Of  the  tone  of  this  work,  in  ^regard  to  aU  matters 
pertaining  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  we 
freely  avow  that  it  will  be  decidedly  conservative^ 
maintaining  the  old-fashioned  principles  of  religious 
order,  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  practice,  as  against 
the  fanatical  and  licentious  doctrines  and  ''new 
measures,"  which,  within  a  few  years,  have  wrought 
such  manifold  evils,  in  the  production  of  spurious  re- 
ligious excitements,  impairing  the  approfNTiate  influ* 
ence  of  a  regular  ministry  and  services,  corrupting 
true  religion,  and  even  morality,  and  thus  conducing 
to  the  spread  of  skepticism  and  infidelity.  Religious 
and  ''  moral  reform  "  quackeries  will  find  in  this  work 
an  unsparing  opponent ;  yet  we  shall  always  distin- 
gui^  between  a  good  object  and  a  wrong  way  i^ 
promoting  it 

In  regard  to  political  subjects,  and  matters  of  pub- 
lic and  social  interest,,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty,  as 
well  as  the  right,  of  all  Christian  men  connected 
with  the  press,  to  have  and  to  utter  their  convictions 
upon  the  great  questions  with  which  the  public  wel- 
fare is  connected ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  that  the 
views  expressed  on  these  subjects,  shall  be  none  the 


less  comprehensive,  able,  and  statesman-like,  for  be- 
ing taken  from  a  religious  point  of  observation.  Dis- 
regarding, however,  all  mere  party  questions,  we 
.shall  aim  to  promote  the  spread  of  sound  politi- 
cal jpnnctp^.  Republicans,  constitutionalists,  and 
friends  of  rational  freedom,  we  shall  seek  to  difiiise 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  by  which 
alone  a  free  government  can  be  successfully  sustain- 
ed, and  thus  to  arrest  the  destructive  tendencies  of 
modem  Jacobinism. 

The  proprietors  would  add,  that  among  the  num- 
ber of  regular  and  pledged  contributors  to  the  pages 
of  the  Review,  are  the  names  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed public  men,  as  well  as  of  the  most  eminent  scho- 
lars and  ablest  writers  in  the  country ;  forming  a 
combination  of  high  and  various  talent,  which  justi- 
fies them  in  cherishing  the  most  confident  expecta- 
tion of  making  the  Review  a  work  of  the  highest 
character. 

Having  given  this  frank  and  full  exposition 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  New- York  Review 
will  be  conducted,  the  subscribers  qonclude  by  ex- 
pressing their  confident  reliance  upon  the  public  for 
support  in  an  enterprise  which  they  have  conscien- 
tiously undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  Religion,  Literature,  and  Social  Order. 

FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS, ) 

C.  S.  HENRY,  V  Proprietors. 

PARK  BENJAMIN.        ) 

New-York,  Jan.  1.  1838. 


NoTB.— The  Remw  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Hbit- 
BT  as  Editor,  OMisted  by  the  Rsv.  F.  L.  Hawks.  The  business 
concerns  of  the  work  will  be  managed  by  Pabk  Benjakin.  All 
conunonications  relating  to  the  Editorial  department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Henrv,  care  of  Gsobgb  Dbabborn 
ds  Co.,  88  Gold  St.  Qther  communications,  to  Pabk  Bbnjaiiix 
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nuary, April,  July,  and  October,  by  George  Dearborn  dc  Co.  38 
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NOTICE. 

An  impiession  having  to  some  extent  obtained,  that  some 
change  has  been  made,  or  is  intended  to  be  made,  in  regard  to 
the  title,  plan,  dt  conduct  of  the  New-York  Keview,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  state  that  no  change  whatever  has  been 
made  or  is  contemplated  in  these  or  any  other  respects.  Its 
title  will  remain  unaltered ;  it  will  continue  to  be  conducted  by 
its  original  Editor,  with  the»  assistance  of  the  coadjutor  announc- 
ed in  die  Prospectus  of  January  last,  and  according  to  the  plan 
and  principles  therein  stated. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages — with  an  examina- 
tion  of  the  causes  of  the  Differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  Laboring  Population  throughout  the  world.  By  H. 
C.  Carey.    Philadelphia,  1835. 

2.  Address  delivered  before  the  General  Traded  Union  of 
the  City  of  New-  York.    By  Ely  Moore. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  offering  to  onr  readers  some 
reflections  suggested  by  the  works  before  us.  The  condition  of 
those  classes  of  society,  usually,  but  in  this  country  very  inapt- 
ly denominated  the  Working  classes,  presents  a  subject  for  pro- 
found and  anxious  consideration.  No  one  whose  sympathies 
are  with  man  rather  than  with  his  accidents,  who  is  mere  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  his  fellow- 
creatures  than  about  their  rank,  can  look  with  indifference  on 
that  which  involves  emphatically  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number."  For  the  Christian  to  do  so,  would  be  fla- 
grant inconsistency.  It  is  the  glory  of  his  religion,  that  its 
mission  is  <<  to  the  poor."  Its  promises  and  encouragements 
belong  especially  to  those  who  have  not  "received  their  con- 
solation "  in  this  world.  While  it  never  ceases  to  plead  with 
others  in  their  behalf,  it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  principles 
which  will  enable  them  niost  certainly  to  maintain  and  advance 
their  own  interests.  There  is  an  enlightened  and  comprehen-^ 
sive  christian  charity  on  this  subject,  which  we  have  rejoiced  to 
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see  displayed  of  late  by  several  of  our  most  popular  writers ; 
and  we  hope  their  excellent  lessons  will  not  be  without  a 
wide  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  popular  niind,  in  counteract- 
ing the  pernicious  teachings  of  foreign  radicals  and  disorganiz- 
ers. 

The  people  of  this  country,  however,  are  urged  to  attend  to 
^  this  subject  by  something  which  is  apt  to  be  more  powerful 
than  charity.  It  is  regard  to  their  own  safety.  They  who 
bring  labour  rather  than  capital,  to  market,  are,  every  where, 
the  majority ;  and  it  is  with  that  majority  that  there  has  been 
lodged  in  this  land  the  nearly  absolute  control  of  all  our  social 
^and  political  interests.  With  us,  laws  are  but  emanations  of 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  little  more  than  the  avow- 
ed will,  for  the  time  being,  and,  however  elicited,  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority.  Now,  though  we  abhor  the  doctrine,  that  the 
multitude  are  essentially  depraved  and  sottish,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  we  are  bound  to  regard  them  as  infallible,  or  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  corruption.  He  must  bebhnd  to  the  light 
of  all  history,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  people  are  usual- 
ly what  their  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions  make 
^em.  If  their  training  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  impurity ;  if  they 
are  looked  upon  by  politicians  as  mere  puppets,  to  be  moved 
and  manoeuvred  for  private  ends ;  if,  instead  of  being  purified 
and  exalted  by  religious  faith,  they  are  taught  to  regard  its  re- 
straints with  indifference  or  contempt,  the  result  is  not  doubt- 
ful. The  retribution,  which  they  will  wreak  on  their  betrayers 
and  on  themselves,  will  be  as  awful  as  jusU  It  is,  to  our  minds, 
the  darkest  and  among  the  most  incomprehensible  of  the  omens 
that  threaten  our  land,  that  the  more  opulent  and  favoured  of 
our  people  evince  so  little  solicitude  on  this  point.  One  conces* 
sion  after  another  of  poUtical  power  has  been  made,  until  now 
supremacy  is  literally  with  the  multitude,  and  they  are  invest- 
ed with  a  control  over  life,  Uberty,  and  property,  which  is  limit- 
ed by  nothing  but  their  own  pleasure,  or  by  paper  barriers 
which  they  can  prostrate  at  will ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish some  unworthy  purpose,  politicians  are  ready  (and  even 
count  it  evidence  oi  skill)  to  inflame  their  passions  almost  to 
madness,  and  to  engender  or  encourage  the  most  vulgar  and 
virulent  prejudices.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few,  even  in 
this  land  of  democracy,  filled  with  complacent  satis&ction  at 
the  view  of  their  possessions,  rarely  condescend  to  bestow  a 
thought  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  appearing  to  think, 
with  the  ancient  Fablier,  that  <<  it  is  fit  that  noUe  chevaliers 
should  enjoy  all  ease  and  taste  all  pleasure,  while  the  labourer 
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toib  in  order  that  they  may  be  nourished  in  abundance — ^they, 
and  their  horses  and  their  dogs." 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  this  subject,  at  present,  in  all 
its  bearings.  There  is  one  question  about  which  Republics 
have  always  been  agitated,  and  which,  to  most  of  them,  has 
proved  the  too  prolific  source  of  dissension  and  ruin ;  we 
mean  the  distribution  of  property*  Without  instituting  pro- 
perty, and  securing  to  each  one,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  and  foresight,  society  can  make  little  progress ; 
and  yet,  in  giving  that  interest,  provisions  are  made  which  are 
not  only  extremely  liable  to  abuse,  but  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  become,  almost  invariably,  the  instruments  of  oppression. 
This  is  equally  the  case,  whether  such  provisions  emanate  from 
the  whole  people,  or  only  from  the  class  called  proprietors  or 
capitalists.  In  the  latter  case,  forgetting  that  their  own  welfare 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  industrious  classes,  legislators  are 
apt  to  exonerate  themselves  from  public  burdens  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  labourer ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  to  appropriate  the 
revenue  thus  collected  in  such  a  manner  as  still  further  to  de- 
press industry.  Witness  England,  which  taxes  enormously 
almost  every  article  of  subsistence  used  by  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, and  every  tenement  occupied  by  a  tradesman  ;  while  the 
palace  of  the  nobleman,  his  carriages,  wine,  servants,  probates, 
6lc.  pay  comparatively  nothhig  ;*  collecting  millions  annually, 

*  Sir  Henry  Parnell  estimates  that  the  higher  classes  do  not  pay  more  than  six 
millioDS  out  of  fifty.  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his  "England,"  &c.  (p.  l87,  toI.  I.)  says : 
'*  By  indisputable  calculation  it  can  be  shown  that  every  working  man  is  now 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  one  ihird  of  his  weekly  wages ;  supposing  the  operative 
is  to  obtain  twelve  shillings  a  week,  he  is  taxed  therefore  to  the  amount  of  four 
■billiocs  per  week ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  (the  supposed  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment)  he  will  consequently  have  contributed  to  the  revenue,  from  bis  poor  ener- 
gies, ths  almost  incredible  sum  of  £62  3s."  By  a  calculation  in  the  Metropolitan 
i>r  July  1833,  it  is  shown  that  a  eitisen  of  London,  havine  an  income  of  £200  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  must  support  himself,  wife,  three  children  and  a  servant- 
maid,  woukl  have  to  pay  above  £80  of  it  to  government.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  house  tax  is  assessed : — 

Sworn  annual  value.    Land  tax. 

A  shop  in  Regent-st.  31  feet  by  75,  owned  and  >  £Ana  £Sfi  13  4 

occupied  by  a  tradesman,  J  ^^  * 

The  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamjpnnci'  1 
pal  front  916  fl.  Corinthian  columns,  saloon  pa- >  SOD  43  10 

▼ed  with  marble,  towers,  obelisks,  parks,  &c  } 

Bhnhnm,  owned  hytke  Duke  of  MdrAorougk,'!  ^QQ  43  10 

with  a  park  of  2700  acres,  &c.  &&  { 

•  In  like  manner,  the  window-Ux  is  so  adjusted,  that  the  rich,  by  multiplying  the 
windows  on  their  estates,  can  obtain  them  at  about  one-third  the  rate  of  tax  paid  by 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes.  When  the  number  is  over  180,  the  charge  is  but 
one  and  sixpenu  apiece.    Under  that  number,  it  is  at  an  average  of  5j.  a  piece. 
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in  the  form  of  poor-rates,  and  then  dispensing  them  so  as  to  dis* 
courage  industry,  paralyse  independence,  and,  in  effect,  pay  a 
bounty  on  pauperism. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  tenure  and  distribution  of  proper- 
ty be  reflated  by  a  whole  people,  and  the  door  is  thrown  open 
for  a  different,  but  scarcely  less  grievous  kind  of  oppression^ 
Burke  has  well  said,  that ''  in  a  republican  government,  which 
has  a  democratic  bc^sis,  the  rich  require  an  additional  security 
above  what  is  necessary  to  them  in  monarchies.    They  are 
subject  to  envy ;  and,  through  envy,  to  oppression."    Such  ad- 
ditional security,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  those 
who  feel  this  envy,  and  who  may  hope,  by  contracting  the  gains 
of  others,  to  ^t  profit  to  themselves.    Hence  the  feet,  that  in  the 
progress  of  Republics,  property,  in  order  to  protect  itself,  has 
been  so  often  compelled  to  appeal  from  the  laws  to  bribery  and 
corruption.    Regulations  lessening  its  sacredness,  limiting  the 
extent  to  which  it  might  accumulate,  restricting  expenses,  par- 
titioning lands,  bestowing  largesses,  have  ministered  successive- 
ly to  an  all-grasping  and  unscrupulous  cupidity,  until  at  last 
all  other  sentiments  have  been  absorbed  in  a  general  scramble 
for  spoils.    Witness  Rome  in  her  downward  career,  when  di- 
rect and  studied  appeals  were  made  to  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  and  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  held  up  as  fit  ob- 
jects for  pillage.    '<  From  that  time,"  says  the  historian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Gracchi,  '^thegood  old  customs  and  regulations  fell 
gradually  into  disuse.     TTie  people  would  no  longer  obey ;  all 
things  were  obtained  by  gold ;  no  crime  in  war  seemed  dis- 
graceful if  profit  was  connected  with  it.     Those  who  were 
poor  and  without  patrons,  had  more  to  fear  firom  the  courts  of 
justice  than  opulent  criminals ;  and  assassinations  and  deaths  by 
poison  became  common."*    Thus  does  "  even-handed  justice 
commend  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  to  our  own 
lips."    The  poor  begin  by  preying  upon  the  rich,  and  end  by 
beinfir  their  victims. 

The  desire  for  property,  coupled,  as  it  too  often  is,  with  a 
feeble  sense  of  justice,  prompts  men  to  try,  in  the  language  of 
Franklin,  "to  get  something  for  nothing" — to  grasp  gains 
without  paying  the  prescri^d  equivalent  of  labour  and  fru- 
gality. This  sins^le  principle  will  explain  much  of  the  invi- 
dious and  unequal  legislation,  in  regard  to  property,  which  has 
characterized  every  age  and  country.  Under  one  government, 
it  leads  to  guilds,  corporations,  and  trading  companies,  which 
are  often  but  little  better  than  stupendous  monopN^lies,  engross- 

•  Yon  MiUler,  Univ.  Hist:  B.  VI.  Sec  Id. 
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ing  for  a  favoured  few  all  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  trade  or  an 
important  craft.  In  another,  the  same  passion  stimulates  the 
people  to  perpetual  changes  in  the  tenure  of  property — sets 
aside  vested  rights — epulis  down  one  branch  of  industry  to 
build  up  another — passes  laws  under  pretence  of  benefiting 
the  poor,  but  in  reality  to  advance  the  rich.  In  each  case  the 
result  is  about  the  same.  The  few  are  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  and  by  similar  means.  The  demagogue  knows 
that "  thriit  follows  fawning "  quite  as  well  as  the  courtier. 
Both  have  at  hand  the  plea  of  the  "public  good,"  and  both  take 
occasion  to  smile  at  the  eager  simplicity  with  which,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  the  bait  is  swallowed.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  the  recipient  of  a  royal  charter  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  self-styled  champion  of  "  equal  rights."  The 
one  is  likely  to  enjoy  long  and  securely  his  ill-gotten  gains: 
the  other  often  discovers,  when  too  late,  that  his  success  has 
been  his  destruction.  "  He  has  hut  taught  bloody  instructions, 
which,  being  taught,  return  to  plague  the  inventor."  The  fate 
of  Licinius,  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  law  forbidding 
the  accumulation  of  large  estates,  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
cured to  be  enacted,  should  teach  these  modern  patriots,  that 
it  is  vastly  easier  to  raise  an  evil  spirit  than  to  lay  it  again ; 
and  that  there  is  a  marvellous  difference  between  being  a  mar- 
tyr to  one's  principles,  or  rising  by  them  to  place  and  power. 

How  to  prevent  the  evils  growing  out  of  these  extreme  S3r8- 
tems  of  legislation,  has  long  been  a  question.  Moses,  by 
Divine  direction,  prescribed  the  remission  of  debts  and  the 
reversion  of  landed  estates  at  certain  fixed  periods ;  measures 
which,  though  they  had  doubtless  other  and  higher  ends,  con- 
tributed also  to  equalize  property ;  but  in  a  manner  too  violent 
for  any  except  a  temporary  and  peculiar  dispensation.  Other 
lawgivers,  such  as  Solon  and  Servius  Tullius,  endowed  the 
rich  with  privileges,  but  imposed  upon  them  more  than  corre- 
sponding burdens.  The  consequence,  however,  was,  that  soci- 
ety was  broken  up  into  castes  more  or  less  hereditary ;  which, 
by  creating  a  permanent  distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
obstructed  that  free  and  healthy  movement  of  mind,  and  that  cor- 
dial cooperation  among  all  classes,  so  necessary  to  the  utmost  im- 
provement of  a  people.  In  our  own  country,  every  thing  like 
hereditary  distinction  or  privilege  has  been  abolished.  Pro- 
perty can  be  perpetuated  in  no  family,  except  by  enterprise 
and  virtue ;  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory,  and  but  little  in 
the  practical  operation  of  our  laws,  to  prevent  the  humblest 
citizen  from  reaching  the  highest  eminence  of  wealth  or 
power.    There  is  here  no  class  of  rich  or  poor.    Through 
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improvidence  and  vice,  the  children  of  the  opulent  are  perpe- 
taally  descending  from  their  elevation,  to  learn,  in  the  school  of 
poverty,  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  prudence ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  indigent  and  unfriended  rise  to  occupy  their 
places.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  industry  and  thrift  cease  to 
be  derogatory ;  they  become  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  merit ;  and,  strangely  as  it  may  sound  in  foreign 
ears,  there  are  parts  of  this  country  where  an  idler,  however 
affluent,  could  with  difficulty  maintain  his  place  in  society. 

Yet,  even  with  such  institutions,  we  shcJl  not  be  able  to  es- 
cape the  taint  of  imperfection  which  cleaves  to  every  thin? 
human.  Evils  which  in  older  countries  have  been  the  result 
of  unequal  and  hereditary  privileges,  may  here  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  popular  will.  One  instance  of 
this  we  have,  in  the  system  of  taxation  which  is  prevalent 
among  us,  and  which  is,  in  some  respects,  scarcely  less  excep- 
tionable than  that  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain.  There  is, 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  such  an  aversion  to  what  is 
termed  direct  taxation — ^that  is,  to  assessments  levied  directly 
by  the  government ;  and  so  much  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced, Doth  in  imposing  and  in  collecting  them,  that  our 
rulers  have  been  but  too  ready  to  resort  to  the  less  obnoxious 
system  of  indirect  taxation — a  systegoi  by  which  revenue  is 
derived  not  from  property,  but  from  consumption,  and  that, 
too,  of  consumption  of  necessaries  rather  than  luxuries. 
Thus,  as  in  England,  the  elegant  indulgences  of  the  rich  are 
subjected  to  only  a  nominal  tax,  while  the  provisions  used 
by  a  labouring  man  are  increased,  in  cost,  nearly  one  third  by 
taxation  and  monopoly:  so  in  this  country.  Imported  coid 
pays  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  bushel,  candles  of  from  five  to  six 
cents  per  lb.,  iron  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton,  salt  10  cents  per 
bushel,  and  flour  60  cents  on  Ae  100  lbs. ;  while  coffee^  tectj 
dried  fruits,  and  spices,  are  admitted  duty  free,  and  wine 
and  stlks  at  the  very  lowest  duties. 

Tbis,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  sorest  evil  under  which 
we  suffer.  Of  the  disadvantages  incident  to  a  popular  go- 
vernment, perhaps  the  most  serious  is  that  untiring  spirit  of 
change  which  is  apt  to  possess  the  people,  and  which  involves 
in  uncertainty  all  investments  of  capital,  and  almost  every 
description  of  industry.  Never  satisfied  with  our  materials  of 
happiness,  disappointed  in  each  new  acquisition,  and  bent, 
therefore,  on  further  experiments,  there  is  danger  lest  at  last 
despair  take  the  place  of  hope,  and  we  rush,  like  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  from  the  extreme  of  licentiousness  to  that 
of  despotism.    To  this,  the  danger  of  all  democratic  govern- 
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menls,  the  people  of  this  country  are  specially  obnoxious.  We 
have  compassed,  it  is  thought,  the  most  distinguished  blessings, 
by  departing  from  the  institutions  of  the  old  world ;  and  the  too 
hasty  conclusion  is,  that  the  further  we  carry  this  departure,  the 
nearer  we  shall  approach  the  perfection  of  the  social  state.  And 
this  fieeling  is  sedulously  cherished,  by  many  who  would  call 
themselves  statesmen.  Whoever  pants  for  office,  finds  his  ac^ 
count  here  in  evoking  the  spirit  of  discontent.  Thin^,  he  as* 
sures  us,  must  not  remain  as  they  are,  or  the  country  is  mined. 
Golden  visions  are  held  up  before  all  who  will  go  for  the  put- 
ting down  of  a  party,' the  repeal  of  a  tariff,  the  destruction  of 
a  bank.  Some  policy  to  which  the  country  has  barely  had 
time  to  conform  itself,  which  has  given  a  new  direction  to 
milUons  of  capital  and  to  vast  amounts  of  talent  and  enter- 
prise— and  from  which  we  are  just  alx>ut  to  reap  abundant 
returns — all  must  be  prostrated,  that  some  new  reformer  may 
mount  into  power. 

Lower  down,  but  not  less  active  in  the  work  of  agitation,  is  -^ 
another  class  of  politicians.  Fresh  from  the  poor-houses,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  manufactories  of  Europe,  they  no  sooner  touch 
our  shores  than  they  set  up  as  Apostles  of  Liberty.  For  them, 
indeed,  though  they  never  knew  true  freedom  at  home,  it 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  disclose  to  our  artizans  and 
labouring  population  the  astounding  fact  that  they  are  ground 
down  by  oppression.  Ebcecrations,  which  they  learned  but 
dared  not  utter,  in  their  own  country,  are  poured  upon  our  laws 
and  usages ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  sought  to  avenge  the 
wrong  received  from  one  government  by  convulsing  another. 
They  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  social  and  political  degrada^ 
tion  of  their  brother  workmen,  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
capitalist,  and  the  growing  aristocracy  of  wealth  ;  while  they 
insist  upon  a  new  principle  of  division,  by  which  the  labourer 
is  to  share  in  the  gains  of  trade,  without  sharing  either  in  its 
hazards  or  its  losses.*    With  such  men,  equal  rights  mean  not 

*  That  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  doctrines  now  industriously  spread 
among  the  labouring;  populatton  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  England,  will  bo 
obvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  proceedings  and  publications  of  Trades' 
Unions.  As  an  example,  take  the  following  from  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti-'^ 
ttition  of  the  Trades'  Union  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  "  It  is  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  iho9t  10 Ao  do  not  labour  to  product  are  tupported  by  those 
who  do,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  those  who  are  thus  sup|K)rt.ed,  will  and  do, 
through  the  impulse  of  self-interest,  endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to  de- 
crease the  just  demands  of  the  manufacturer  and  producer/'  It  should  be  under- 
stood, that  by  "  producer,"  and  *'  those  who  labour  to  produce,"  is  meant  those 
only  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour ;  so  that  merchants,  bankers,  magis- 
trates, lawyers,  physicians,  d:c.,  as  well  as  mere  **  capitalists,'^  are  "  supported  " 
by  the  iabouriitg  class,  and  oj^  "  endeavouring,  by  every  possible  means,  Uf  d»* 
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an  equal  title  to  the  protection  of  law — ^not  equality  of  pri- 
vilege, but  equality  of  condition.  It  is  said,  that  the  champions 
of  equality  in  France,  when  they  undertook  to  carry  out  their 
principles  in  the  re-construction  of  the  government,  com- 
menced by  causing  the  kingdom  to  be  re-surveyed,  and  di- 
vided into  square  departments  of  exactly  the  same  size.  It 
was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  their  notions  of  equality,  that 
there  should  be  one  province,  or  one  commune  geometrically 
larger  than  another.  So  with  these  philosophers."  A  foot  rule 
and  a  little  arithmetic  would,  in  their  estimation,  suffice  to  ad- 
just the  most  conflicting  claims,  and  the  nicest  problems  in  Po- 
\litical  Economy. 

But  if  these  men  really  hope  to  banish  inequality  from  civil 
society,  they  would  do  well  to  begin  by  eradicating  it  from  the 
constitution  of  Nature  and  the  dealings  of  Providence.  So 
long  as  the  natural  endowments  of  men  are  entirely  unequal, 
so  long  it  will  need  more  than  the  skill  of  a  Marat  or  a  Robe- 
spierre to  equalize  their  condition.  Society  may  resolve  itself 
into  its  original  elements.  It  may  forego  all  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  It  may  bring  back  the  boasted  simplicity  and 
freedom  of  patriarclial  times ;  and  what  then  ?  Why,  we 
should  find  ourselves  as  far  as  ever  from  any  practical  equali- 
ty. The  wiliest  and  strongest — ^the  best  hunter  and  the 
bravest  warrior — would  soon  lord  it  over  the  rest.  One  por- 
tion, from  happy  talents  or  happy  circumstances,  would  rise 
to  the  top,  another  sink  like  dr^  to  the  bottom.  The  his- 
tory of  every  savage  tribe  proclaims  that  corporeal  or  mental 
superiority  always  confers  an  ascendancy  on  its  possessor; 
and  that,  despite  the  theories  of  a  pseudo-philosophy,  the  most 
untutored  mind  will  own  and  respect  it. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  order  to  retain  the  blessings  of 
civilization  without  its  inconveniences,  (if  inconveniences  they 
may  be  called,)  these  reformers  would  merge  the  individual  in 
the  mass,  and  renew  the  experiment  so  often  exploded  of  a 
community  i^  goods.  And  what  has  been  the  history  of  these 
associations  f  We  have  had  them,  in  every  gradation  and  of 
every  phase,  from  the  republic  of  Lycurgus  to  the  Nouveau 
Christianism^  of  the  Count  de  St.  Simon.  We  have  had 
them,  springing  from  and  pervaded  by,  every  species  of  enthu- 
siasm— ^politiccQ,  philosophical,  and  religious.     We  have  had 

crease  the  mst  demands  of  the  producer"!  It  is  constantly  affirmed,  and  we 
doubt  not  believed,  by  multitudes  of  these  men,  that  they  "  are  the  producers  of  all 
wealth,"  that  "  the  capital  of  those  who  employ  them  would  be  a  dead  weight 
without  their  labour,  and  that  to  them,  therefore,  belong  the  principal  share 
of  what  are  now  the  profits  of  the  employer.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them, 
.  that  without  their  employers'  capital,  there  would  be  no  demand  for  labour. 
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them  administered  by  the  wisest  men,  and  according  to  the  most 
artificial  rules — where  all  communication  with  the'  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  proscribed,  and  children  have  been  taught, 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  nature  to 
the  claims  of  the  community.  What  has  been  the  result? 
They  have  been  able  to  exist,  at  all,  only  within  small  limits, 
and  then  only  by  weakening  or  sundering  family  ties — by  re- 
nouncing the  use  of  money  and  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
letters — and  by  causing  the  individual  to  lose  sight  of  his  own 
high  welfare  in  sustaining  and  extending  the  community.* 
Their  boasted  equahty,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  been  an 
equality  of  servitude,  where  some  John  of  Leyden  or  Owen  of 
Lanark  has  wielded  an  undisputed,  and,  too  often,  a  sordid  su- 
premacy. Look,  for  example,  at  the  Reductions  of  Paraguay, 
where  the  Jesuits  professed  to  have  realized  the  fair  idea  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  and  of  which  the  Abbe  Raynal  says, 
^est  la  setUe  socUU  sur  la  terre  ou  les  hommes  aientjoui  de 
eette  egaliU,que  est  le  second  des  biens  ; — car  la  liber U  est 
le  premier.  Historians  inform  us,  that  this  equahty  was  little 
better  than  a  dead  level  of  servitude,  which  kept  the  inhabit- 
ants without  progress  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization ;  that  the 
society  evidently  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent empire,  which  mi^ht  ultimately  extend  its  dominion  over 
all  the  southern  continent  of  America ;  and  that  to  this  end 
they  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  sur- 
rounding nations — ^permitting  them  to  have  no  conversation 
with  any  foreign  trader  or  functionary,  nor  even  to  be  in  the 
same  apartment  with  them  without  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit 
Look  at  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  who  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury filled  all  Europe  with  alarm  by  their  fanatical  opinions 
concerning  property  and  religion.  By  dint  of  visions  and  pro- 
phecies, this  people  were  induced  to  constitute  their  leader 
King  of  Sion,  to  clothe  him  with  supreme  power,  and  offer 
him  the  most  abject  homage ;  and  they  then  <<  launched,  by 
his  direction,  into  every  excess  of  which  the  passions  of  men  are 
capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the  authority  of  laws  nor 
the  sense  of  decency."t  Even  in  Sparta,  where  this  principle 
of  common  property  was  only  partially  introduced,  and  where 
we  have  the  most  wonderful  example,  ever  yet  seen,  of  the 

*  Id  this  remark  we  except,  of  course,  the  community  of  goods  mentioned 
Acts  IT.  ^.  That  appears  to  hare  been  a  voluntary  arrangement,  entered  into 
firom  considerations  purely  religious,  by  a  small  and  proscribed  body — not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  their  duties  as  citizens — confine  to  Jerusalem — never  en- 
joined even  upon  the  Christians  of  that  church,  and  continued  by  them  for  only 
a  short  time. 

t  See  Robertson's  Charles  Y. 
NO.  111. — VOL.  II.  2 
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triumph  of  political  institutions  over  the  instincts  of  the  human 
heart,  to  what  did  its  boasted  equality  amount?  Let  the  con- 
dition of  the  Helots  answer :  and  the  &ct  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  all  the  landed  property  in  the  Repubhc  was  engrossed  by 
a  few  individuals,  of  whom  two  fifths  were  women.  The  ge- 
nius of  this  memorable  and  too  often  lauded  constitution  has 
been  well,  though  somewhat  paradoxically,  described  by  Mon- 
tesquieu : — '<  Lycurgus,  by  blending  theft  with  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, the  hardest  servitude  with  excess  of  Uberty,  the  most 
rigid  sentiments  with  the  greatest  moderation,  gave  stability  to 
h£  c^ty.  He  seemed  to  deprive  her  of  all  her  resources,  such 
as  arts,  conunerce,  money,  walls :  ambition  prevailed  among 
the  citizens,  without  improving  their  fortune :  they  had  natu- 
ral sentiments  without  the  tie  of  a  son,  husband,  or  father ; 
and  chastity  was  stripped  even  of  modesty  and  shame." 

We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  are  many  politicians 
who  seriously  contemplate  takinc^  to  pieces  the  institutions  of 
property  in  order  to  reconstruct  them  on  the  basis  of  a  metaphy- 
siesd  equality.  Such  a  pretence  may  serve  an  occasionar  pur- 
pose— be  the  convenient  means  of  enlisting  the  suffirages  of 
those  who  follow  Mr.  Owen  and  Madame  Darusmont.*  What 
such  men  too  firequently  seek,  is  not  equality,  at  least  for  them- 
selves. They  seek  rather  some  convulsion,  which  shall  heave 
them  above  the  surrounding  mass ;  and,  well  aware  that  there 
are  in  every  community  elements  of  discord  and  discontent, 
that  it  needs  but  malignity  and  assurance  to  stir  them  up — 
their  province  is  to  tigUaie.  With  such  spirits  it  would  seem 
idle  to  reason,  except  through  their  fears  ;  and  for  them  there  is 
abundant  occasion  for  fear.  History  ought  not  to  have  record- 
ed the  fate  of  their  prototypes  in  vain.  They  have  to  consult 
that  great  Teacher  but  a  moment,  and  they  will  find  that  agi- 
tation is  a  game  at  which  more  than  one  can  play ;  and  that  tne 
first  to  stake  is  not  always  the  last  to  win.  We  should  like 
to  know  how  many  great  anarchists  have  died  peaceably  in  their 
beds,  or  have  kept  masters  of  the  field,  to  the  end.  There  are 
always  hardier  and  more  desperate  spirits  to  catch  the  latest 
pressure  of  the  times — to  purchase  popular  favour  by  outstrip- 
ping all  who  have  gone  before  them,  in  the  impudence  of  their 
pretensions  and  the  atrocity  of  their  measures.  Girondists — 
Brissotines — ^Jacobins — Terrorists — these  are  always  ready  to 
chase  each  other  from  the  stage,  like  spectres  in  a  dream,  until, 

♦  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  Miss  Martineau.  The  chapter  on  Property,  in  her 
late  work,  will  show  that  she  does  not  fall  much  behind  Mr.  Owen  in  her  zeal  for 
a  community  of  property. 
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drank  with  camaffe  and  tired  of  revolution,  the  people  wel- 
come the  repose  of  despotism. 

But  if  professed  agitators  are  beyond  the  reach  of  appeals 
higher  than  these,  it  is  not  so,  we  trust,  with  the  multitude  they 
flatter ;  nor  with  the  honest  but  too  visionary  statesmen,  who, 
unable  as  yet  to  find  their  beau  ideal  of  a  well-governed  state, 
always  hope  something  from  change.  Can  they  forget,  that 
professions  of  exclusive  regard  for  the  people  are  the  old  and 
standing  pretexts  of  those  who  would  rule  or  ruin  ?  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,"  was  the  promise  of  the  arch-deceiver  when  he 
would  thwart  the  purposes  of  Heaven  by  betraying  a  world. 
And  what  now,  in  every  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  are  patriotic 
promises  and  protestations,  but  the  cloak  under  which  the 
demagogue  prosecutes  his  private  purposes  ?  What  are  the 
people  to  gain  by  perpetual  changes  m  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  industry  1  Does 
not  law  derive  its  chief  value  from  being  known  and  esta- 
blished ?  Does  not  all  experience  prove,  that  where  change  is 
ever  going  on,  it  is  at  the  instigation  of  an  interested  few — that 
the  txKly  of  the  people  are  allowed  to  understand  little  either 
of  its  progress  or  objects  ?  *^  Your  demagogues,"  said  Demos- 
thenes in  his  Oration  against  Timocrates,  "  your  dema^gues, 
citizen  judges,  would  make  new  laws,  solely  for  their  own 
convenience,  almost  every  month  :  if  you  do  not  punish  them, 
the  people  at  large  will  soon  be  enslaved  by  these  wild  beasts." 
If  such  was  the  case  in  a  republic,  the  citizens  of  which  were 
sworn  never  to  acquiesce  in  any  division  of  property  destruc- 
tive of  private  rights,  and  where  it  was  a  maxim  "  that  we 
ought  to  maintain  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  respect  them 
as  certain  secondary  divinities;"*  what  may  we  not  appre- 
hend where  reform  is  the  great  watchword — the  catholicon  to 
be  applied,  without  measure  or  discrimination,  to  all  political 
maladies  whatever  ?t    The  inevitable  effect  must  be  to  lessen 

•  Stobaeas,  Senn.  zxxTiii.  p.  299. 

t  Bacon,  who  liyed  in  the  age  of  reformation  in  religion,  and  was  himMlf  a 
great  reformer  in  philosophy,  yet  says  of  "  new  experiments  in  the  political 
Dodv," — "  It  is  improper  to  try  them,  unless  the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility 
CTiclent.  Qreat  care  must  be  taken  that  the  desire  of  reformation  may  occasion 
the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  the  change  plead  for  the  reformation.  Again, 
let  all  novelty,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  rejected,  yet  be  held  suspected. 
And  lastly,  as  the  Scripture  directs,  let  us  stand  upon  the  old  paths,  and  see  and 
ask  for  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein.'*  See  Essays,  XL  So  also  Aristotle ; 
"  Slight  imperfections,"  says  the  Stagyrite, "  therefore  whether  in  the  laws  them- 
selves,  or  in  those  who  administer  and  execute  the  laws,  ought  always  to  be 
overlooked,  because  they  cannot  be  corrected  without  occasioning  a  much  greater 
mischief,  and  tending  to  weaken  that  reverence  which  the  safety  of  all  govern- 
ments requires  that  the  citizens  at  large  should  entertain,  cultivate,  and  cherish 
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the  security  of  property — discourage  enterprise — and  keep  out 
capital.  On  this  point,  let  the  sage  of  radicalism  himself  be 
heard : — ^^  It  is  the  security  of  property,"  says  Bentham,  "  that 
has  overcome  the  natural  aversion  of  man  from  labour,  that 
has  e^iven  him  the  empire  of  the  earth,  that  has  given  him  a 
fixed  and  permanent  residence,  that  has  implanted  in  his  breast 
the  love  of  country  and  of  posterity.  To  enjoy  immediately 
— ^to  enjoy  without  labour — is  the  natural  inclination  of  every 
man.  This  inclination  must  be  restrained,  for  its  obvious 
tendency  is  to  arm  all  those  who  have  nothing  against  those 
who  have  something.*  The  law  which  restrains  this  incli- 
nation, and  which  secures  to  every  individual  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  his  industry,  is  the  most  splendid  achievement  of  le- 
gislative wisdom — ^the  noblest  triumph  of  which  humanity  has 
to  boast." 
r  This  truth  is  deeply  impressed,  we  would  hope,  on  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  They  all  either  possess,  or 
hope  to  acquire,  property ;  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
whatever  tends  to  lessen  its  security  must  in  the  end  operate  to 
their  own  injury.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
may  well  awaken  alarm ;  it  is  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
press  and  rival  politicians  appeal  to  the  vulgar  jealousies 
of  the  poor,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  seize  every 
opportunity  of  fastening  on  their  opponents  the  stigma  of  being 
rich.  No  terms  seem  fraught  with  more  political  reproach 
than  those  which  indicate  that  their  object  is  the  proprietor  of 
large  estates.  Once,  property  might  have  rendered  its  possess- 
or an  object  of  jealousy,  because  it  conferred  exclusive  poli- 
tical privileges.  But,  now  that  the  right  of  suffra^  has  been 
extended  to  all,  wealth  itself  seems  to  be  growing  odious. 
We  are  far  from  being  advocates  of  great  or  permanent  in- 
equalities in  the  distribution  of  property.  They  are  preju- 
dicial alike  to  the  indigent  and  the  affluent — exposing  the  one 
to  the  temptations  of  want  and  dependence,  and  the  other  to 

for  the  hereditary  institutions  of  their  country.  The  comparison  drawn  from  the 
improyement  of  the  arts  do^s  not  apply  to  the  amendment  of  laws.  To  chan^ 
or  improve  an  art,  and  to  alter  or  amend  a  law,  are  things  as  dissimilar  in  their 
operation  as  different  in  their  tendency:  for  laws  operate  as  practical  principles 
of  moral  action ;  and,  like  all  the  rules  of  morality,  derive  their  force  and  efficacv, 
as  even  the  name  imports,  from  the  customary  repetition  of  habitual  acts ;  and  tne 
slow  operation  of  the  laws  therefore  tends  to  subvert  that  authority  on  which  the 
persuasive  energy  of  all  laws  is  founded ;  to  abridge,  weaken,  and  destroy  the 
power  of  law  itself"    Aristot.  Pol.  B.  II. 

♦  In  the  last  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  the  Chap- 
lain states  that "  thieves  and  robbers,  the  most  hardened  and  dangerous  frequently 
attempt  to  justify  their  doings  upon  the  ground  that  one  man  has  no  right  to  hold 
more  property  than  another  *,  and  when  they  steal  and  rob,  they  mean  to  take  trom 
the  rich  only,  and  thus  equalise  what,  before,  was  unjustly  unequaL" 
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that  haughty  spirit  which  goefli  before  a  ML  Bat  such  inequal* 
ides  ought  to  be  redressed,  not  by  bringing  down  the  rich,  but 
by  lifting  up  the  poor.  Let  the  poor  be  endowed  with  an  in- 
telligence and  moral  worth  which  will  enable  them  to  work 
their  own  way.  If  the  rich  are  disposed  to  be  exacting  or  op- 
pressive, correct  the  evil,  not  by  surrendering  their  possessions 
'  to  plunder  under  colour  of  law,  but  by  inspiring  them  with  a 
larger  justice  and  humanity,  and  especially  by  teaching  them 
(what  they  are  too  ready  to  forget)  that  their  own  interests  are 
mdissolubly  united  with  those  of  the  labouring  classes. 

There  is  another  fact  which  may  well  inspire  solicitude,  and 
to  which  we  intended  to  have  led  the  thoughts  of  our  readers 
without  so  extended  a  preface.  It  is  the  existence,  throughout 
our  cities  and  larger  towns,  of  an  organized  combination,  pro- 
fessing to  aim  at  the  correction  of  grierances  sustained  by  the 
labouring  population,  and  proposing  to  effect  this,  not  so  much 
by  legislation,  as  through  a  sy^stem  of  joint  and  wide-spread 
dotation.  Out  of  towns,  there  is  Uttle  room  for  such  associa- 
tions. Capital  and  labour  are,  among  farmers,  substantially 
in  the  same  hands  ;  and  it  is  felt  that  both  alike  need  encou- 
ragement and  protection.  In  the  country,  too,  men  are  likely 
to  find  their  proper  level,  and,  aware  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  and  maintaining  an  active  confederacy 
among  a  sparse  population,  they  rarely  make  the  attempt,  ex- 
cept on  ^eat  emergencies.  In  populous  places  it  is  otherwise. 
The  division  of  employments  is  here  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  while  one  class  supply  only  capital,  another  contribute 
onl^  labour.  These  classes  come  together,  too  often,  as  com- 
petitors. They  come,  too,  from  opposite  extremes  of  the  social 
scale,  and  under  circumstances  calculated  to  inflame,  in  the 
minds  of  the  less  favoured,  a  painftil  sense  of  inferiority. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  real  grievances  to  which  the  poor 
are  subjected  by  the  arrogance  of  the  rich,  by  their  remissness 
in  discharging  their  obligations,  and  their  abuse  of  the  power 
which  results  from  their  situation,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
great  city  should  become  the  focus  of  discontent  Besides  oc- 
casion for  confederacies,  it  fiimishes,  in  the  density  and  clan- 
nish character  of  its  population,  and  in  the  presence  of  factious 
and  desperate  men,  who  make  a  trade  of  agitation,  tempting 
fiicilities  for  or^nizing  them. 

These  facilities  have  not  been  neglected.  Associations,  call- 
ed Trades'  Unions,  have  been  formed  in  every  considerable 
town  in  the  United  States  ;  and  they  threaten  to  bring  on  that 
struggle  which  has  been  so  often  seen  in  other  countries, 
and  which,  to  the  impartial  observer^  must  seem  alike  unna- 
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taral  and  ruinous — the  strug]p[Ie  between  labour  and  capitaL 
Indications  of  it  are  apparent  in  the  "strikes"  which  have 
multiplied  so  rapidly  within  the  last  two  years,  and  in  the 
scenes  of  violence  with  which  they  have  generally  been  at^ 
tended.  That  these  attempts  to  control  the  market  of  labour 
must,  however  well  organized,  ultimately  prove  fruitless,  is 
evident,  one  would  think,  at  this  time— when  men  who,  in 
1834,  resolved  that  wa^  should  never  be  reduced  below  the 
rate  then  paid,*  are  glad  to  obtain  employment  on  almost  any 
terms.  It  may  be  thought,  too,  that  convulsions  in  trade  like 
the  present,  must  dissolve  these  societies,  or  leave  nothing  to  be 
apprehended  from  their  future  efforts.  They  who  suppose  so, 
however,  know  little  of  the  virulence  of  that  disease  which  pre]^ 
on  the  body  politic,  and  which  has  so  often  proved  the  immedicor 
hile  vulnus.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  ignorant  poor,  and  the 
machinations  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  foster  it,  are  never 
more  rife,  though  less  observed,  than  at  such  seasons.  The  or- 
ganization, too,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  preserved,  and  its  doc- 
trines are  disseminated  with  indefatigable  industry  and  through 
a  multitude  of  channels.  It  will  be  well  if  the  effect  of  these 
and  other  causes  is  not  seen  in  a  growing  alienation  between 
the  two  great  classes  that  compose  the  population  of  our  ci- 
ties and  manufacturing  towns.  Of  all  things,  such  an  aliena- 
tion is  most  to  be  deprecated.  To  counteract  the  tendency  to 
it  which  is  now  but  too  evident,  there  must  be  a  higher  tone 
of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  among  all  classes  of  our 
people.  Those  who  have  property,  and  would  preserve  it, 
must  put  forth  special  efforts  to  redress  the  real  grievances  of 
workmen,  and  to  convince  them,  that  between  their  rights  and 
interest  and  those  of  their  employers,  there  is  not  only  no  ac- 
tual variance,  but  the  utmost  harmony  and  identity. 

In  undertaking  to  examine  the  nature  and  claims  of  Trades' 
Unions — a  task  for  which  the  present  seems  a  favourable  mo* 
ment — ^we  would  guard  against  misapprehension.  We  were 
originally  drawn  to  this  task  by  no  desire  to  prejudge  the  con- 
troversy in  which  they  are  engaged.  So  far  as  we  had  any 
predilections,  they  were  fiivourable.  Perceiving  that  the  num- 
ber of  mechanics  and  labouring  men  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
our  country — that  they  were  exposed  to  many  trying  tempta- 
tions— ^that  on  their  virtue  and  intelligence  depenaed  the  weU- 
being  of  our  towns,  and  that  they  embodied  a  large  share  of 
the  active  talent  and  political  influence  of  the  time,  we  had  con- 
ceived a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare.  We  had  been  espe- 
cially anxious  to  see  societies  for  mutual  improvement  formed 
*  At  the  General  ConTention  of  Trades'  Unions,  h^  in  the  city  of  New-Yorkv 
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amongst  them ;  and  when  we  heard  that  in  England  societies 
had  long  existed  in  the  several  trades  which  were  in  the  course 
of  being  transplanted  to  America,  we  hoped  that  they  might 
prove  powerful  instruments  of  good.  That  we  might  judge 
fairly  of  their  structure  and  tendency,  we  went  for  informa- 
tion, not  to  the  publications  of  their  adversaries,  but  to  docu- 
ments which  they  had  put  forth  in  their  own  name — to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  Unions  and  Conventions,  to  the  files  of  their 
newspapers.  Having  derived  our  facts  from  such  unquestion- 
able sources,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  may  arrive  can  be 
erroneous  only  through  some  fallacy  in  our  reasoning.  Should 
such  fallacy  escape  us,  we  may  trust  that  it  will  not  escape  our 
readers. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  here  of  the  history  of  these 
associations. 

"  The  most  ancient  examples,"  says  Mr.  Wade,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  "  of  the  Unions  of 
workmen,  were  the  trading  guilds  or  fraternities,  remains  of 
which  still  exist  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  England 
and  on  the  continent.  Traces  of  these  societies  may  be  found 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  during  the  times  of  the  An- 
glo-saxons,  when  they  formed  a  separate  and  favoured  portion 
of  the  community,  possessing  exclusive  grants  and  immuni- 
ties. Combinations,  in  the  modern  sense,  of  workmen  a^inst 
their  employers,  could  have  no  place  in  these  associations; 
each  constituted  a  distinct  incorporation  of  all  those  engaged 
in  the  same  mystery  or  occupation ;  they  were  governed  by 
by-laws,  which  regulated  the  taking  of  apprentices,  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members,  the  prices  of  their  manufactories,  &c. : 
in  short,  they  performed  all  those  functions  in  common  that 
are  now  performed  separately  by  masters  and  journeymen ; 
and  the  only  combination  that  existed,  was  that  formed  by  the 
union  of  both  against  the  community.  The  monopoly  thus 
established  against  the  public  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall, 
and  at  an  early  period  made  them  an  object  of  legislative  en- 
actment. In  the  1st  Stat.  9  Edw.  III.  it  is  declared  that  the 
franchises  of  guilds  are  'prejudicial  to  the  king,  prelates,  and 
great  men,  and  oppressive  to  the  commons;'  By  the  gradual 
abridgement  of  their  privileges  they^  lost  their  municipal  go- 
vernment :  stranger  workmen  were  introduced  into  the  tracks, 
who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  masters  and  wardens ; 
and  finally  the fraternitiesresolved  into  the  great  and  independent 
divisions  of  masters  and  journeymen— the  former  finding  the 
capital,  the  latter  the  labour  tor  their  co-operative  industry. 
From  this  transition  may  be  derived  the  first  origin  of  Trades' 
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Unions  for  the  express  pfarpose  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of 
wages  ;  the  operatives  forming  a  distinct  class,  with  int^ests 
occasionally  opposed  to  those  of  their  employers.'' 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  workmen  combining 
in  England,  is  in  the  year  1648,  when  an  act  of  Parliament 
(2d  and  3d  Edw.  YI.  c  15.)  states  in  its  preamble,  that  "artifi- 
cers, handicraftsmen,  and  labourers  have  made  confederacies 
and  promises,  and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths,  not  only  that  they 
should  not  intermeddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  perform 
and  finish  that  another  hath  begun  ;  but  also  to  constitute  and 
appoint  how  much  work  they  shall  do  in  a  day,  and  what 
hours  and  times  they  shall  work,  contrary  to.  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes oi  this  realm,  and  to  the  great  hurt  and  impoverishment 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects."  Subsequently  these  combinations 
undertook  to  dictate,  not  only  where  workmen  should  engage, 
and  how  long  they  should  work  daily,  but  also  what  wages 
should  be  paid ;  and  from  the  year  above-mentioned,  down  to 
1824,  laws  were  frequently  passed  to  protect  onployers  against 
them.  These  laws,  however,  proved,  as  in  such  cases  they 
usually  do,  nearly  powerless,  prosecutions  under  them  serving 
to  exasperate  rather  than  to  deter ;  and  in  1824  they  were  afi 
repealed,  and  an  act  substituted  to  prevent  the  use  of  violence  by 
such  combinations,  and  protect  independent  workmen.  From 
the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1824,  it  appears  that  all  the  trades  in  London  were  at  that  time 
in  some  degree  organized ;  and  that  through  the  kingdom,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districts,  associations  were  in  active 
operation.  By  their  agency  in  Manchester,  not  less  than  15,000 
people  were  in  1818  induced  to  refitse  work  for  the  space  of  seve- 
ral months ;  and  "  the  district,"  says  Mr.  Wade,  "  has  at  no  pe- 
riod, for  several  years,  been  without  the  excitement  and  confii- 
sion  of  tumults  caused  by  these  associations." 

The  most  recent  and  striking  example  of  their  power  has 
been  presented  at  the  potteries  in  StaSbr^hire, (England);  more 
than  30,000  operatives,  constituting  the  entire  force  of  those 
establishments,  were  last  year  nearly  six  months  without  any 
employment,  owing  to  the  Unions.  The  introduction  of  these 
clubs,  in  1833,  marked  the  beginning  of  controversies  between 
the  masters  and  workmen,  which  continued  till  August  1836^ 
when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Union,  several  manufactories,  employ- 
ing in  all  about  3000  hands,  were  suddenly  cleared.  Upon 
this,  the  whole  body  of  employers,  who,  in  anticipation  of  such 
a  movement,  had  {U'eviously  formed  themselves  into  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  resolved,  that  since  the  men,  at  the  inst^ation  of 
the  Union,  must  have  a  par^ia2  turn-out,  they  would  insist  up- 
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on  its  becoming  general.  In  consequence  every  proprietor 
closed  his  works — the  whole  population  were  left  without  work, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  January  following  that  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted  and  the  men  resored  to  their  places. 

These  associations  are  formed  and  confederated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  As  many  of  the  journeymen  of  the  same  craft  in 
a  town,  as  are  willing,  form  a  society.  From  each  of  these 
societies  or  lodges,  delegates  are  convened  at  some  central 
point,  who  form  a  General  Union  of  Trades ;  and  again,  by 
delegation  from  these  Unions,  a  General  Convention,  represent- 
ing all  the  trades  in  the  United  States,  is  formed  and  meet  an- 
nually. By  the  monthly  contributions  of  each  member,  a  fund 
is  created  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  delegates,  aid  necessitous 
members,  especially  during  strikes,  and  meet  other  charges. 
When  in  any  district  the  controversy  of  workmen  with  their  em- 
ployers approaches  a  crisis,  a  Board  of  Management  is  created,  to 
conduct  negotiations,  prescribe  terms,  dictate  the  extent  and 
duration  of  strikes. 

What  would  a  reflecting  man  expect  of  such  combinations  ? 
Associated  action  is  powenul,  and  when  it  enlists  ^eat  num- 
bers, so  situated  that  they  combine  easily  and  intimately,  its 
power  may  be  all  but  overwhelming.  And  to  that,  provided 
the  power  be  used  rightftilly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  object^ 
The  world  owes  to  the  union  and  association  of  good  men  for  I 
wortliy  objects  sotne  of  its  best  and  noblest  inheritances ;  and 
since  the  very  essence  of  civilization  lies  in  co-operative  effort, 
and  the  motive  and  means  for  applying  such  effort  are  con- 
stantly multiplying  with  the  progress  of  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence, it  is  perhaps  idle  to  think  of  arresting  the  tendency  to 
it  which  characterizes  our  age.  In  every  department  of  hu- 
man affairs — be  it  financial,  literary,  or  philanthropic — it  will, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  have  its  course.  But  it  must  be  watch- 
ed. Criteria  must  be  fixed  by  which  we  can  distinguish  its 
safe  and  beneficent  movements,  and  guard  it  against  perver- 
sion. Few  scourges  have  been  more  dreadful  than  those  wield- 
ed at  times  by  well-disciplined  and  extended  confederacies.  Is 
there  then,  in  these  leagues  called  Trades'  Unions,  any  thing 
calculated  to  awaken  suspicion,  or  to  furnish  just  ground  for 
alarm?  ^j 

We  hold,  that  the  power  lodged  with  associations  is  safe  from 
great  and  dangerous  abuse  only  when  their  objects  are  clearly 
avowed  and  their  proceeding  substantially  public ;  when  their 
composition  is  so  far  promiscuous  as  to  secure  them  from  a 
clannish  spirit  and  an  antisocial  policy ;  and  when  the  influ- 
ence on  which  they  rely  is  of  a  purely  moral  nature,  appealing 
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to  something  higher  than  fear.  Allow  them  the  use  of  violence^ 
or  even  of  intimidation,  and  they  will  soon  usurp  the  place  of 
law,  and  erect  themselves  into  the  most  intolerable  of  all  t3rran'- 
nies.  Suffer  them  to  embody  but  the  members  of  one  profes- 
sion or  class,  and  those  but  of  one  sex,  and  they  will  evince 
an  exclusiveness  and  identity  of  feeling,  and  be  hable  to  ebulli- 
tions of  passion,  which  will  render  them  always  troublesome, 
and  in  seasons  of  great  danger  or  excitement,  doubly  so.*  And, 
finally,  permit  them  to  proceed  in  secret,  and  for  purposes  not 
fully  known  or  explained,  and  the  temptation  to  convert  them 
into  instruments  of  oppression  for  political  or  religious  ends, 
will  be  nearly  irresistible. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  Trades'  Unions  in  these  re- 
spects? In  regard  to  the  objects  which  they  propose  to  ac- 
complish— such  as  redress  of  grievances,  vindication  of  rights, 
security  against  aggression,  £o. — it  must  be  evident  that  uiese 
are  quite  too  indemiite  ;  such  phrases  admitting  of  any  con- 
struction that  convenience  may  require,  and  having  been  often 
used  as  pretexts  for  sedition.  So  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  public  can  never 
be  secure  against  machinations  and  disturbances.  Whenever 
the  members  are  about  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  their  em- 
ployers, the  Board,  which  is  clothed  with  the  power  of  dictating 
Its  form,  extent,  and  continuance,  sits,  in  almost  all  cases,  with 
closed  doors, — its  members  being  unknown.  For  example,  in 
the  late  difficulty  in  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire,  when  from 
16  to  20,000  families  were  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  support — the  Board  of  Management,  which,  by  one  of  its 
rules,  <'  had  a  controlling  influence  over  all  the  lodges  in  mat- 
ters of  importance,"  and  through  the  lodj^  over  each  indivi- 
dual member,  such  member  being  required  on  admission  to 
pledge  himself  that,  "  so  long  as  the  Society  should  continue, 
he  would  in  all  things  adhere  to  its  rules,  and  never  act  con- 
trary to  its  spirit  and  constitution  " — this  Board,  we  say,  com- 
posed of  over  sixty  members,  which  dictated  turn-outs,  pro- 
scribed intercourse  between  workmen  and  their  employers, 
levied  fines  and  taxes,  and  dismissed  recusant  members — was 
so  completely  invisible,  that  <<  scarcely  a  member  of  the  Union 
either  knew,  or  pretended  to  know,  more  than  some  one  or  two 

*  "  Leagues  thus  formed  and  strengthened,  may  oTerawe  or  overset  the  power 
of  any  state ;  and  the  danger  is  greater  in  proportion  tisfrom  the  prapinquity  ofkom 
hUation  and  inUrcowrse  of  emjdoffmefUf  the  passions  and  counsels  of  a  party  can 
be  circulated  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  by  these  means,  and  in  such  situations, 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  so  affected  and  prepared,  that  the  most  dreadful  uproars 
often  arise  from  the  slightest  provocations.  When  the  train  is  laid,  a  spara  will 
produce  the  explosion."    Faley's  Mo.  &  Pol.  Phil.  B.  YL  c  2. 
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of  its  members."  Such  a  &ct  speaks  volumes  in  regard  to  the 
true  character  and  tendency  of  these  Associations,  and  can 
hardly  be  lost  on  a  people  so  jealous  as  we  are  of  our  liberties. 
Secret  confederacies,  it  must  be  evident,  are  often  fraught  with 
more  real  danger  than  open  sedition,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  draw  to  their  support  well-disposed  but  inconsiderate 
persons. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Trades'  Unions  are  com* 
posed  of  persons  belonging  to  but  one  class — that  of  journey* 
men.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the  incendiary  spirit  which  is 
apt  to  rei^  m  the  counsels  of  men,  thus  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  society,  and  united  bysympathy,proximity  of  situation, 
and  similarity  of  condition ;  nor  of  the  &cilities  which  exist 
among  them  for  combination,  and  the  narrow  views,  even  of 
their  own  interest,  which  they  are  apt  to  acquire  by  exclusive 
communion  among  themselves ;  there  is  to  this  feature  of  their 
constitution  another,  and  in  this  country  still  more  serious  ob- 
jection. It  tends  to  arrest  among  journeymen  the  spirit  of 
inmrovement,  and  to  fix  them  in  a  condition  of  permanent 
inferiority.  One  of  the  great  advanta^s  of  a  state  ol  society 
like  that  which  exists  in  this  country  is,  that  as  every  man 
may,  so  does  almost  every  man,  expect  to  improve  his  condition. 
Until  recently,  no  journeyman  was  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
remaining  a  journeyman  through  life.  He  was  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  should  become  an  employer  ;  and  he  felt 
urged,  therefore,  not  only  to  industry  and  good  conduct,  but  to 
an  active  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  employers.  But 
let  him  become  an  active  member  of  these  Unions — let  him  an- 
ticipate some  influence  and  fame  as  the  reward  of  his  services — 
and  from  that  moment  he  feels  as  if  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  for 
life,  with  journeymen.  He  gets  by  degrees  to  regard  employers 
as  a  hostile  class,  fosters  feelings,  and  avows  doctrines  which 
shut  him  out  from  their  sympathy,  and  renders  it  constantly 
more  difficult  to  leave  the  party  he  has  espoused,  and  join  ano- 
ther he  has  so  often  and  so  loudly  condemned.  If  we  desired 
to  alter  the  whole  genius  of  American  society— to  resolve  it 
into  classes  separated  by  barriers  almost  impassable,  and  to 
condemn  the  largest  portion  to  lasting  inferiority — we  should 
certainly  recommend  some  such  expedient  as  Trades^  Unions. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  calculated  to  inspire  the  poor, 
not  indeed  with  contentment,  but  with  a  spirit  which  is  much 
more  likely  to  keep  them  down,  and  to  deprive  them,  not  only 
of  the  sympathy  and  go<Ki-will  of  the  rich,  but  of  all  high  and 
generous  ambition.  On  this  point  we  fully  concur  in  the  sen- 
timent put  forth,  though  with  different  viewi%  in  the  address  of 
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the  President  of  the  General  Trades'  Union  of  the  city  of 
New- York  : — '<  It  has  been  avowed  with  mat  truth,  that  all 
goyemments  become  cruel  and  aristocratical  in  their  character 
and  bearing,  in  proportion  as  one  part  of  the  community  is 
elevated  and  the  other  depressed.  And  we  regard  it  to  be 
equally  true,  that  in  proportion  as  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employed  is  widenedy  the  condition  of 
the  latter  inevitably  verges  towards  a  state  of  vassalage,  while 
that  of  the  former  as  certainly  approximates  towards  supre- 
macy."   p.  10. 

There  is  another  fact  entitled  to  some  notice.  These  Unions 
profess  to  have  been  formed  in  order  to  promote,  among  other 
things,  the  intellectual  improvement  of  their  members.  We 
could  wish,  that  in  pursuing  that  object,  they  had  not  so  entire- 
ly overlooked  another  and  yet  more  important  one.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  to  ameliorate  the  outward  condition  of  men 
and  to  enlighten  their  understandings,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  inconceivably  more  desirable  to  raise  the  tone  of  their  de- 
portment and  moral  sentiments.  In  increasing  their  physical 
and  intellectual  resources  merely,  we  may  but  increase  their 
misery,  and  the  mischief  which  they  will  inflict  on  their  fami- 
lies or  the  pubUc.  No  body  of  men  is  more  dangerous  than 
one  raised  in  influence  above  the  mass  of  those  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  and  constantly  busied  in  inspiring  jealousy 
and  promoting  agitation.  That  such  is  the  case  with  these 
Unions  we  do  not  afllrm.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  their 
leaders  are  generally  from  abroad,  and  that  their  doctrines  re- 
specting latour  and  capital  are  often  propagated  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  tenets  held  by  Mr.  Owen  respecting  Politics 
r^nd  Religion.  Now,  we  know  something  of  the  style  and 
/spirit  of  the  literature  which  thrives  amidst  such  tenets.  The 
Halls  of  Science  established  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Owen, 
push  their  researches  into  the  realms  of  Atheism  and  sedition. 
They  have  little  taste  for  any  thing  further.  So  with  Trades' 
Unions.  They  convene  their  members  to  hear  of  "  equal 
rights,"  " rapacious  capitalists,"  "grinding  employers."  But 
we  are  informed  of  no  Libraries  that  they  have  established — 
of  no  Lectures  that  they  have  instituted — nor,  indeed,  of  any 
measures  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  which  were 
vnot  already  prevalent  and  of  easy  access. 

But  if  working  men  are  aggrieved,  some  one  may  say,  why 
not  allow  them  the  means  of  redress?  How  can  they  hope 
to  rise  without  union  and  concert  ?  To  such  questions  we  re- 
ply, that  in  order  to  rise  indeed,  they  ought  to  aim,  first  of  all, 
at  the  exaltation  each  of  his  own  individual  character.    To 
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^ve  real  and  permanent  advancement  to  a  class,  while  the 
individuals  who  compose  it  are  degenerating,  must  be  a  vain 
attempt.  And  we  reply  yet  further,  that  it  ought  hardly  to  be 
assumed,  and  that,  too,  as  it  generally  is,  without  examination, 
that  in  this  young  repubhc,  to  which  men  are  thronging,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  to  a  land  of  promise  and  freedom,  and 
in  which  every  individual  can  cause  himself  to  be  felt  through 
the  ballot-box — that  in  such  a  country  labouring  men  are  al* 
ready  the  victims  of  a  grindm?  oppression.  Least  of  all  should 
this  be  assumed  at  the  bidding  of  men  who  have  but  just 
escaped  from  legal  disabilities  in  their  native  lands,  and  who, 
admitted  here,  not  only  to  an  asylum  but  to  every  political 
privilege,  hasten  to  evince  their  gratitude  by  abusing  our  iusti- 
tutions,  and  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  very  power  that  wel- 
comes and  protects  them.v  We  propose,  however,  to  inquire 
for  a  moment  what  these  grievances  are,  and  also,  how  far 
Trades'  Unions  are  likely  to  afford  a  remedy  ? 

The  great  grievance  complained  of  by  these  Unions— the 
one,  indeed,  into  which,  in  their  estimation,  all  the  rest  may  be 
resolved,  is  inadequacy  of  wages.  Though  they  have  in  some 
instances  demanded  only  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  daily  la- 
bour, their  claim  has  generallv  embraced,  besides  such  reduc- 
tion, an  advance  of  pay,  and  nas  thus  contemplated  in  effect 
two  advances  in  wages.  The  spirit  in  which  this  their  main 
object  is  pursued,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  the  General  Convention  of  Trades'^  Unions 
held  August,  1834  :— 

"  Resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  the  several  Trades' 
Unions  in  the  United  States  to  oppose  resolutely  every  attempt 
to  reduce  their  wages,  and  to  hold  fast  any  additions  they  may 
receive." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  through  the  coun- 
try in  August,  1834,  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  Union  as  a  mtnt- 
mimty  below  which  no  reduction  should  take  place  ;  while  an 
advance  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  strenuous  and  unceasing 
exertions.  To  give  effect  to  such  exertions  in  the  last  resort, 
the  great  instrument  relied  on,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware, 
is  a  strike—i.  e.  a  general  and  protracted  refusal  to  labour. 
The  Union  having  fixed  on  certain  terms  as  the  workmen's 
ultimatunii  give  notice  to  the  employer,  and  apprise  him  that 
his  men  will  leave  him  unless  these  terms  are  complied  with.  In 
case  he  declines,  measures  are  immediately  taken  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  journeymen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Union ; 
the  strike  ensues  ;  an  extraordinary  tax  is  levied  on  the  mem- 
bers of  other  trades,  and  on  those  of  the  same  trade  in  other 
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places ;  and  the  proceeds,  after  pajring  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, &c.,  are  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  In 
this  way  the  strike  is  sometimes  maintained  for  months  together, 
and  is  at  length  terminated  by  a  compromise  between  the  par- 
ties, or  by  the  submission  of  one  of  them. 

That  the  wages  of  labouring  men  ought  to  be  high — as  highy 
indeed,  as  the  general  wel&re  will  allow — ^must  in  this  country 
be  conceded  by  every  one.  To  attempt  to  raise  them  higher, 
and  advance  the  labourer  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  would 
not  only  be  unjust,  but  would  surely  terminate  in  injuring 
him.  It  becomes  important,  then,  to  ascertain  what  are  high 
vfogesl 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  cannot  be  answered  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  money  rate  of  wages ;  to  their  rate,  that  is, 
when  computed  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and  this  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  a  given  number  of  dollars  and  cents  is  at  one  time 
worth  more  than  it  is  at  another,  because  it  will  give  us  a 
greater  command  over  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  It 
is  to  this  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  measure  of  wages. 
Money  is  valuable,  only  as  it  enables  us  to  procure  the  pur- 
chaseable  means  of  gratification  ;  and  if  these  decline  in  price, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  in  money  paid  for  our  labour 
might  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  and  yet  our  means 
of  enjoyment  remain  unchanged.  When  we  inquire,  then, 
whether  wages  are  high,  we  merely  inquire  whether  they 
enable  the  labourer  to  procure  a  Uberal  supply  of  the  requisite 
enjoyments.  He  might,  in  fact,  be  improving  in  his  relative 
concution,  notwithstanding  a  fall  in  his  wages,  provided  there 
was  a  yet  greater  fall  in  the  commodities  which  he  has  to  pur- 
chase ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  rise  of  wages  would  bene- 
fit him,  if  the  expense  of  subsistence  were  at  the  same  time 
advancing  in  an  equal  or  a  yet  greater  proportion. 

Now,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  operations  of  Trades'  Unions  is  to  advance  the  expense  of 
living,  materially,  to  the  labourer.  In  raising  the  wages  of 
workmen  in  the  different  trades,  they  must  advance  the  price 
of  the  articles  which  those  workmen  manufacture,  and  thus 
levy  an  indirect  tax  upon  all  who  consume  them — of  which 
class  they  themselves  torm  the  largest  proportion.  Through 
the  agency  of  these  Unions  the  carpenter,  it  is  true,  may  secure 
increased  compensation  for  his  labour ;  but  then,  instead  of 
being  suffered  to  retain  it,  it  will  be  well  if  he  be  not  required 
to  disburse  all  of  it,  and  even  more,  to  his  landlord,  tailor,  hat- 
ter, and  shoemaker,  in  the  .shape  of  additions  to  their  prices. 
That  which  he  has  to  sell  may  by  such  means  be  made  to 
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bring  a  higher  price ;  but  so  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  will  that  which  he  has  to  buy.  There  never  was  a 
greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  wages  can  be  regulated  in 
one  trade  irrespective  of  the  rate  which  they  bear  in  others. 

Whether  wa^es  in  the  United  States  are  high,  may  be  ascer- 
tained, in  part,  by  comparing  the  means  of  subsistence  and  en- 
joyment which  our  mechanics  can  command  with  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  class  in  other  countries ;  but  more  com- 
pletely by  comparinc^  them  with  the  wants  of  man  as  an  intel- 
lectucJ,  social,  moral,  and  progressive  being.  By  the  former 
of  these  methods  we  shall  at  once  discover  that  the  condition 
of  American  workmen  is  such  as  to  render  them  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  their  brethren  in  every  other  land.  By  the 
latter  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  required  for  hap- 
piness, improvement,  or  usefulness,  which  is  not  attainable  by 
the  labouring  population  of  the  United  States.  Etow  easily  do 
they  procure  the  shelter  of  a  comfortable  roof,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  wholesome  food  and  raiment?  How  moderate  a 
share  of  prudence  and  industry  is  yet  sufficient  to  authorize 
the  labouring  man  to  charge  himself  with  the  care  of  a  rising 
£umly,  and  thus  secure  a  happiness  and  a  measure  of  mored 
improvement  to  be  found  only  amidst  the  duties  and  charities 
of  domestic  life  ?  Who  among  them  has  not  leisure  (i{  he  is 
disposed  to  improve  it)  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by  read- 
ing and  reflection,  and  by  intercourse  with  others.  Besides 
providing  for  his  daily  wants,  who  may  not  store  away  some- 
thing against  the  time  of  sickness  and  old  a^  ;  and  gather  a 
little  capital  with  which  to  couple  his  skill  and  energies  ?  And 
then,  has  he  not,  in  common  with  the  most  affluent,  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  unshackled  privilege  of  forming  and  uttering 
his  own  opinions,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  solemn 
restraints,  and  high  incitements,  and  holy  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian's faith  ?  And  what  can  human  life  afford  more  ?  Gould 
the  factious  and  discontented  be  induced  t3  reflect  dispassion- 
ately on  their  condition  they  could  not  but  feel,  that  if  with 
such  advantages  they  are  not  happy  and  enlightened,  and 
virtuous  too,  the  fault  must  be  their  own.  They  would  see 
reason  to  fear,  that  if  with  the  wages  which  they  receive  now, 
they  are  restless  and  dissatisfied,  yet  higher  wages  would  only 
tempt  them  to  idleness  and  prodigality.  It  is  melancholy  truth, 
that  in  every  country  the  best  paid  workmen  are  usually  the 
most  thriftless  and  irregular.  We  do  not  mention  this  fact  as 
an  argument  against  the  advance  of  wages,  but  as  proof  that 
the  highest  wel&re  of  the  labouring  classes  depends,  after  all, 
upon  themselves ;  and  that  without  virtuous  principles  and  ha* 
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bits,  no  increase  of  compensation  can  either  enrich  or  elevate 
them.  We  see  multitudes  amonff  us,  who,  from  the  humblest 
be^nnins[s  and  with  low  wages,  nave  yet  risen,  by  dint  of  ho- 
nesty and  perseverance,  to  wealth  and  distinction.  We  see 
multitudes,  also,  who,  with  every  advantage  of  high  wages  and 
powerful  friends,  have  yet  sunk,  for  the  want  of  these  qualities, 
to  the  lowest  degradation ;  and  we  conclude  that,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  labouring  men  want  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  true 
to  themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  wages  usually  paid 
in  the  United  States  put  the  labourer  in  possession  of  those 
advantages  which  are  most  to  be  desired  in  a  world  like  ours. 
There  may  be  places  where,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  po- 
pulation and  the  consequent  demand  for  tenements  and  subsist- 
ence, the  expense  of  living  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio, 
than  wages.  But  generally  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Carey, 
in  his  work  on  Wa^,  is  unquestionably  sound : — this  is,  that 
the  price  of  labour,  m  this  country,  is  as  high  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  since  ;  and  that  if  we  compare  the  average  money 
rate  of  wages  for  the  last  fifty  3rears  with  the  average  prices  of 
food,  clothing,  d&c,  we  shall  see  reason  to  infer  that  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  labouring  population  has  improved. 
While  the  orators  of  the  Union  would  persuade  the  workman 
that  the  encroachments  of  capital  are  constantly  advancing, 
and  that  he  is  fast  sinking  to  a  condition  of  "  white  slavery," 
worse  than  that  occupied  by  the  bondmen  of  the  cotton  field  or 
the  sugar-plantation,  facts  prove  that  he  is  participating  in  the 
progress  of  the  age ;  and  that  those  changes,  in  the  right  ofsuf* 
frage,  which  have  enlarged  his  political  influence,  are  but  an 
index  to  the  increased  facilities  which  he  enjoys  for  improving 
his  social  and  moral  condition. 

Still,  these  facilities  admit  of  yet  fiirther  increase.  The 
great  question,  then,  remains.  Are  Trades'  Unions  calculated 
to  secure  such  increase  ?  Are  they  so  constituted  as  to  promise 
any  real  and  permanent  advancement  to  those  who  unite  with 
them,  and  that  without  injury  to  others  ?  We  say  without  in- 
jury to  others,  because  the  first  requisite,  in  every  eflbrt  to  advance 
the  interests  of  a  class,  must  be  that  it  does  not  infringe  violently 
on  the  rights  or  interests  of  other  classes.  We  are  thus  brought 
to  consider  the  bearing  which  these  associations  are  likely  to 
have,  flrst,  on  the  welfare  of  those  not  members ;  and  secondly, 
on  the  welfare,  and  particularly  on  the  rate  of  wages,  of  those 
who  are  members. 
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On  the  first  point,  we  propose  to  show  that  a  degree  of  injustice 
is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  that 
they  can  be  maintained,  in  no  way,  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  other  and  important  classes  of  the  community. 

1.  In  tbe^r^^  place,  the  rights  of  employers  are  invaded  by 
tfiese  associations.  They  are  not  permitted  to  negotiate  with 
their  workmen  on  terms  of  equality.  They  can  do  it,  in  times 
of  excitement,  only  through  the  medium  of  an  irresponsible 
but  by  no  means  impartial  body — a  body,  indeed,  whose  inter- 
ests and  whose  prejudices  are  entirely  at  variance  with  their 
rights.  Measures  are  always  taken,  at  such  times,  to  prevent 
the  employer  from  supplying  the  places  of  those  who,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Union,  demand  an  advance  of  wages ; 
and  he  is  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of  closing  his 
works,  or  of  yielding  to  demands  which  he  feels  to  be  op- 
pressive. 

The  employers'  rights  are  still  further  invaded  by  the 
measures  of  these  Unions,  because  they  tend  to  disturb  the 
proportion  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  cost  of  pro* 
ducing  articles  and  the  price  of  selling  them.  By  raising  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  we  raise  of  course  the  prime  cost  of 
the  article  which  he  is  employed  in  making ;  and  by  resolving, 
as  was  done  in  the  Trades'  Convention  of  1834,  that  these  ad- 
vanced wages  shall  be  continued,  we  resolve  to  charge  theem- 
ployer  for  ever  with  this  increased  cost.  But  how  can  we 
insure  him  that  the  prices  at  which  he  can  dispose  of  these 
articles  shall  not,  in  the  mean  time,  decline  ?  Perhaps  he  can, 
at  present,  secure  but  a  moderate  profit ;  and  yet  he  is  to  be 
compelled  by  the  Union,  not  only  to  advance  the  wa^es  of  his 
workmen,  but  to  do  it  at  the  very  moment  the  value  m  market 
of  the  articles  which  he  produces  may  be  depreciating ;  and  the 
Institution  which  would  apply  such  compulsion,  claims,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  champion  of 
equid  rights  !  Let  us  suppose  that  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New- York  should  enact  that  no  journeyman  shall  receive 
more  than  one  dollar  per  day  for  hb  labour,  nor  be  employed 
less  than  twelve  hours.  Are  the  hardy  operatives  of  the  shop 
and  the  mill  prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  decree  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  they  would  swell  the  cry  of  resistance  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  another,  and  that  legislators  who  should 
presume  thus  to  intermeddle  between  journeymen  and  their 
employers,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the  largest  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  would  have  to  bid  a  long 
fiurewell  to  all  hope  of  popular  favour !  But  if  the  lejgislature 
has  clearly  no  right  to  prohibit  workmen  fron  receiving  more 
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than  a  certain  sum,  what  right  can  the  Union  have  to  prohibit 
masters  from  paying  less  than  a  certain  sum?  Who  gave  to 
the  Union,  more  than  to  the  Legislature,  the  prerogative  of 
fixing  a  tariff  of  wages,  and  decreeing  when  and  how  it  shall 
be  altered  1  There  is  between  these  two  cases  no  difference, 
except  that  the  one  has  been  attempted  only  by  the  l^slatares 
of  dark  ages,*  the  other  is  attempted  by  the  Unions  of  the 
19th  century.  The  one  was  rank  injustice  towards  the  la* 
bourer  ]  the  other  is  injustice  no  less  rank  towards  the  em* 
ployer.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  very  same  principle,  abandoned  by 
the  enlightened  capitalist  to  be  taken  up  by  the  uninstructed 
and  rais^ided  workman.  May  we  not  hope,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  he  too  will  be  brought  to  see  its  injustice  in 
regard  to  others,  as  well  as  its  flagrant  impolicy  in  respect  to 
himself. 

2.  Trades'  Unions,  in  their  zeal  to  pronK>te  the  interests  of 
Mechanics,  encroach  also  on  the  rights  of  the  Agricultural 
dctss.  In  advancing  the  wages  of  the  operative  mechanic, 
they  enhance  the  cost  to  the  husbandman  of  his  tools,  shoes, 
hats,  d&c. ;  while  they  do  nothing  by  advancing  his  own  waj^ 
to  enable  him  to  meet  this  enhanced  cost.  The  remuneration 
which  he  receives  for  his  labour  is  already  lower  in  proportion 
than  that  paid  to  any  description  of  journeymen,  and  the 
measures  proposed  by  Trad^  Unions  must,  if  carried  out, 
have  the  effect  of  imposing  upon  him  yet  more  grievous  dis* 
advantages.  It  should  always  be  considered  that  farm-labour- 
ers, scattered  as  they  are  over  a  country,  have  no  facilities  for 
combination,  and  can  have  no  hope  therefore  by  concert  and 
codperation  to  force  an  advance  of  wag[es. 

3.  The  measures  taken  by  Trades'  unions  compromise  still 
more  seriously  the  rights  of  nonrCLSsacicded  workmen.  What« 
ever  right  the  members  of  such  associations  possess,  to  fix 
a  price  upon  their  labour,  and  to  do  it,  too,  by  combination, 
ought  surely  to  be  enjoyed  by  an  individual  labourer  acting 
only  for  himself.  If  he  chooses  to  work  at  rates  lower  than 
those  which  they  have  prescribed,  he  does  it  in  the  exercise  of 
a  liberty  of  which  they  have  furnished  him  a  most  illustrious 
example.  It  may  be  true  that  the  wages  which  he  accepts  are 
very  low  ;  but  of  that,  may  he  not  judge  for  himself?  It  may 
be  true,  too,  that  by  accepting  such  wages  he  indirectly  injures 
others ;  but  will  that  authorise  the  Union  to  compel  him,  by 

•  A  statute  of  1496  in  England,  prescribes  the  wages  which  should  be  paid  to 
labourers  of  various  kinds,  and  provides  that  if  any  unemployed  person  re/nsed  to 
serve  al  the  above  wages^  he  might  be  imprisoned  tiU  he  found  sureties  to  serre  ac- 
eording  to  the  statute. 
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refusing  them,  to  injure  himself,  perchance  to  starve  his  family  ? 
Here  is  the  radical  error  and  vice  of  these  combinations. 
They  demand  for  themselves  what  they  will  not  concede  to 
others?  "  Prom  early  morn  to  dewy  eve "  they  clamour  for 
the  right  of  making  their  own  terms  with  employers — they 
dilate  upon  the  wrongs  which  are  heaped  by  these  employers 
on  them — ^the  weak  party ;  when  they  are  themselves  busy  in 
bringing  the  whole  power  of  a  secret  and  irresponsible  confe- 
deracy to  bear  upon  and  crush  the  poor  workman,  merely  be- 
cause he  demands  a  similar  right  for  himself.  Yes,  an  Asso- 
ciation which,  more  than  any  otner,  cries  out  against  oppression, 
and  that,  too,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  is  engaged  at  every 
strike  in  perpetrating,  towards  the  most  meritorious  of  the  poor, 
an  oppression  of  the  most  dire  and  unrelentins;  character.  To 
prevent  industrious  men,  charged  with  families,  and  needing 
for  their  support  all  the  fruits  of  incessant  labour,  from  filling 
places  made  vacant  by  turn-outs,  every  expedient  which  inge- 
nuity and  malice  can  invent,  are  appealed  to.  If  possible, 
such  men  are  cajoled  by  fair  words ;  if  these  fail,  they  are 
threatened ;  and  if  even  that  does  not  succeed,  they  are  then 
overwhelmed  with  all  the  violence  of  a  vulgar  and  relentless 
persecution.  However  inoffensive,  they  are  assailed  on  their 
way  to  work.  They  are  beaten — maimed,  perhaps  incurably 
— oil  of  vitriol  thrown  in  their  eyes— in  some  instances  they 
are  made  blind  for  life — in  others  actually  killed.*    All  this 

*  The  following^  extracts  will  show  what  a  fell  spirit  pervades  these  associa- 
tions both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Says  Mr.  Geo.  Regie,  when 
on  oath  before  the  British  Parliament : — "  I  have  had  seyeral  turn-outs.  I  will 
relate  the  circumstances  of  the  last,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  Oct.,  1830,  and 
continued  till  the  17th  January,  1831.  The  whole  of  our  spinners,  whose  average 
(weekly)  wages  were  £2  13s.  5d.  turned  out  at  the  instigation,  as  they  told  us, 
of  the  delegates  of  the  Union.  They  said  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  their 
wages,  their  work,  or  their  masters,  but  the  Union  obliged  them  to  turn  out.  The 
same  week  three  delegates  from  the  Spinners'  Union  waited  upon  us  at  our 
mill,  and  dictated  certain  advances  in  wa^  and  other  regulations,  to  which, 
if  we  would  not  adhere,  they  said  that  neither  our  own  spinners  nor  any  other 
should  work  for  us  asain.  Of  coarse  we  declined,  believing  our  wages  to  be 
ample,  and  our  regulations  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  proper  conducting 
the  establishment.  The  consequences  were,  they  set  watches  on  every  avenue 
to  the  mill,  night  and  day,  to  prevent  anj  fresh  hands  coming  into  the  mill,  an 
obfcct  which  they  effectually  attained  bv  intimidating  some  and  promising  sup- 
port to  others,  (whom  I  got  into  the  mill  in  a  caravan,)  if  they  would  leave  their 
work."  Mr.  Graham,  another  witness,  adds :— "  They  will  abuse  any  body  that 
eomes  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  even  to  taking  their  lives  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. Within  a  week  before  1  left  Glasgow,  they  beat  a  person,  and  he  came 
back  to  the  work  frightened  and  alarmed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  out.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  several  people  almost  destroyed  by  vitriol  being  thrown 
upon  them  by  combined  men." 

The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Feb.  26,  1836,  has  the  following:—"  On 
the  ^d  inst.  the  Riggers  and  Ship-labourers  turned  out  in  large  numoers,  and 
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has  been  done,  over  and  over  again,  by  members  of  the  Union — 
done,  too,  as  an  appropriate  and  necessary  step  in  that  series  of 
measures  which  were  to  end  in  a  triumph  over  the  employer. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  often  said  that  these  outrages  are  not  to  be 
charg^  upon  the  Society — ^that  they  are  the  unadvised  acts  of 
individuals  misled  by  passion,  and  perhaps  not  connected  with 
the  Union.  But  who  will  point  us  to  a  protracted  strike  which 
was  unattended  by  such  outrages  ?  or,  who  will  say  that  it  is  not 
to  protracted  strikes  that  the  Union,  when  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  employers,  always  makes  its  ultimate  appeal  % 
Indeed,  who  does  not  see  that  these  acts  of  violence  are  the 
natural  result  of  doctrines  and  suggestions  so  incendiary  as  are 
those  industriously  put  forth  by  the  orators  and  presses  of  the 
associations?  What  better  could  be  expected  from  men  who 
are  incessantly  taught  that  they  are  cheated  and  trodden  on — 
that  their  employers  riot  on  the  hire  which  has  been  kept  back 

went  about  the  wharves  in  a  body,  compelling  such  of  their  profession  as  they 
found  at  work,  to  quit  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Almost  si- 
multaneously asquad  of  day-labourers,  of  another  description,  diiefly  foreigners, 
went  through  the  burnt  district  compellinir  their  fellow-labourers  about  the  pre- 
mises to  quit  work,  because  they  were  receiving  $1  a  day  instead  of  $1  2&»  which 
these  imported  dictators  had  determined  was  the  rightful  sum." 

In  the  N.  Y.  American,  of  about  the  same  date,  we  find  the  following : — "  A 
sea-faring  man,  from  exposure  to  severe  weather,  was  on  his  arrival  in  port  sent 
to  the  city  hospital,  where  his  general  health  was  restored,  but  both  feet  were 
losL  Beine  cured,  he  cuuld  no  longer,  by  the  rule  of  the  hospital,  be  kept  there ; 
yet  to  send  nim  forth  such  a  cripple,  was  to  consign  him  to  starvation.  Some 
of  the  governors,  therefore,  caused  artificial  feet  to  be  made  for  him  at  a  cost  of 
70  dollars,  and  then,  as  he  said  he  had  been  accustomed  on  ship-board  to  handle 
the  sail  needle,  obtained  employment  for  him  with  a  sail-maker,  and  placed  him 
in  special  charge  of  the  foreman  of  the  loft,  with  the  request  that  he  might  be 
suffered  to  earn  whatever  he  could.  The  cripple,  happy  and  grateful,  went  to 
his  new  trade,  and  for  two  days  was  unmolested,  as  was  his  employers ;  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  by  such  work  he  could  earn  enough  to  keep  him  above 
want  On  the  third  day,  a  deputation  from  the  Trades'  Union  went  to  the  sail- 
loft — forbade  the  employment  of  that  helpless  sailor — forbade  him,  in  like  manner, 
to  work  -  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  place.  The  governors  of  the 
hospital  received  him  back  within  their  walls,  or  he  would  have  oeen  left  without 
a  meal,  or  a  place  to  lay  his  head." 

We  add  one  more  case.  In  March,  1836,  a  number  of  Journeymen  Granite  Cut- 
ters, not  members  of  the  Union,  wereobli^  to  combine  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  its  machinations.  In  their  Manifesto  they  declare  that  the  Unions 
had  formally  proscribed  all  journeymen  who  refused  to  join  or  cob'perate  with  it — 
had  undertaken  to  prevent  such  journeymen  from  obtaining  employment  in  any 
town  in  the  United  States  where  Trades^  Unions  were  established— had,to  use  their 
own  phrase,  nuUified  two  Yards,  because  their  proprietors  had  refused  to  dis- 
charge a  fi>reman  at  the  bidd  ing  of  the  Union— had  threatened  death,  tar  and  feathers, 
battery,  and  every  species  of  personal  indignity,  to  those  who  might  presume  to 
labour  in  those  Yards — and,  to  intimidate  strange  journeymen,  had  declared,  that 
unless  they  acquiesced,  they  would  forever  be  objects  of  persecution — had  seduced 
apprentices  from  the  nullified  Yards,  and  fisrced  them  as  journeymen  upon  others 
—and  that  such  proceedings  had  caused  contracts  to  the  amount  of  $^30,000  to 
be  removed  to  other  States." 
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by  fraud  from  them — and  that  unless  they  rise  in  their  strength, 
and  quickly  too,  they  must  be  irredeemably  enslaved? 

4  The  policy  of  Trades'  Unions  is  at  war  with  the  rights  of 
young  men  about  toenter  the  imdes  as  apprentices.  Early  in  life 
It  devoWes  on  every  young  man  to  make  choice  of  his  profession ; 
and  it  is  a  choice  not  only  important,  but,  on  many  accounts, 
most  eventiiil.  In  this  country,  it  has  been  thus  far  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  our  youth  that  they  have  had  the  "  world  be- 
fore them  where  to  choose."  They  have  been  subjected  to  no 
galling  restrictions,  like  those  which  prevail  in  other  lands,* 
and  which  debar  the  young  adventurer  from  various  privileged 
crafts,  and  confine  him,  moreover,  to  one  place  of  abode.  As 
they  have  been  left  free  to  make  themselves  masters  of  any  pre- 
ferred trade, so  they  are  at  liberty  to  prosecute  it,  in  whatever  way 
and  at  whatever  place  they  may  desire.  And  to  this  fact  we 
ought,  doubtless,  to  attribute  much  of  the  unparalleled  enter- 

*  "  When  you  consider  that  no  man  can  be  a  master  printer  in  France  without 
a  license,  and  that  only  eighty  licenses  were  granted  in  Paris,  it  is  by  no  means 
wonderful  that  the  journeymen,  forbidden  by  law  to  set  up  for  ihemselves,  and 
prevented  by  the  power-presses  from  getting  work  from  others,  should  be  deeply 
dissatisfied. 

"In  England  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  mechanic  to  get  what  is  called  a 
settlement,  in  any  town  except  that  in  which  he  was  born  or  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship.  The  resort  of  mechanics  from  place  to  place  is  permitted  only 
on  conditions  with  which  many  of  them  are  unable  to  comply.  The  consequence 
is,  they  are  obliged  to  stay  where  they  were  born,  where  perhaps  there  are  already 
more  hands  than  can  find  work ;  and  from  the  decline  of  the  place,  even  the  es- 
tablished artisans  want  employment. 

"  In  other  countries,  singular  institutions  exist,  imposing  oppressive  burdens 
on  the  mechanical  class,  irefer  now  more  particularly  to  the  corporations,  guilds, 
or  crafts  as  they  aire  called;  that  is,  the  companies  formed  by  the  members  of  a 
particular  trade.  These  exist  with  great  privilejges  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  in 
Germany,  there  are  some  features  in  the  institution,  as  it  seems  to  me,  peculiarly 
oppressive.  No  one  is  allowed  to  set  up  as  a  master- workman  in  any  trade  un- 
less he  is  admitted  as  a  freeman  or  member  of  the  craft ;  and  such  is  the  station- 
ary condition  of  most  parts  of  Germany,  that  I  understand  that  no  person  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  moster- workman  in  any  trade,  except  to  supply  the  place  of  some  one 
deceased  or  retired  from  business.  When  such  a  vacancy  occurs,  all  those  de- 
sirous of  being  permitted  to  fill  it,  present  a  piece  of  work,  executed  as  well  as 
they  are  able  to  do  it,  which  is  callea  their  master-piece,  being  offered  to  obtain 
the  place  of  a  master- workman.  Nominally  the  best  workman  ^ts  the  place; 
but  you  will  easily  conceive  that,  in  reality,  some  kind  of  favouritism  must  gene- 
rally decide  it.  Thus  is  every  man  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  chances  of  a 
popular  election  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  his  bread ;  and  that,  too, 
in  a  country  where  the  people  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  agency  in  choosing 
their  rulers.  But  the  restramts  on  journeymen,  in  that  country,  are  still  more  op- 
pressive. As  soon  as  the  years  of  apprenticeship  have  expired,  the  young  me- 
chanic is  obliged,  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  to  winder  for  three  years.  For 
this  purpose  he  is  furnished)  by  the  master  of  the  craft  in  which  he  has  served 
his  apprenticeship,  with  a  duly  authenticated  wandering  book,  with  which  he 
goes  forth  to  seek  employment;  and  three  years  must  be  spent  in  this  way  be- 
fore he  can  be  any  where  admitted  as  a  master."  Essay  on  the  Importance  to 
praaical  men  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  &c.    By  Edward  Everett.    1831. 
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prise  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  Mr.  Gallatin,  than  whom 
perhaps  no  one  now  living  is  more  capable  of  forming,  on  this 
point,  a  correct  opinion,  uses  this  language : — '^  No  cause  has, 
perhaps,  more  promoted  in  every  respect  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  United  States,  than  the  absence  of  those  systems 
of  internal  restriction  and  monopoly  which  continue  to  disfigure 
the  state  of  society  in  other  countries.  No  laws  exist  here,  directly 
or  indirectly,  confining  men  to  a  particular  occupation  or  place, 
excluding  any  citizen  from  any  branch  he  may  at  any  time 
think  proper  to  pursue.  Industry  is  in  every  respect  free  and 
unfettered :  every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  and  professions 
and  manufacture  being  equally  open  to  all  without  requiring 
any  regular  apprenticeship,  admission,  or  license.  Hence  the 
improvement  of  America  has  led  not  only  to  the  improvement 
of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the  rapid  formation  and  settlement 
of  new  States  in  the  wilderness ;  but  her  citizens  have  extended 
her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  carry  on  with 
complete  success,  even  those  branches  for  which  a  monopoly 
had  heretofore  been  considered  essentially  necessary.'' 

Now,  we  object  to  Trades'  Unions,  that  they  tend  to  destroy 
this  freedom,  which  is  the  birthright  of  our  people  and  the 
great  spring  of  their  prosperity ;  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  sys- 
tem of  restrictions  more  odious  than  any  known  in  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  England  or  the  trading  guilds  of  Germany.  Jour- 
neymen perceive  that  if  their  number  were  reduced,  or  if  their 
masters,  instead  of  employing  a  large  proportion  of  apprentices 
could  be  compelled  to  employ  only  journeymen  or  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  them — the  inevitable  eflFect  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  their  services,  and  by  this  means  raise 
their  wages.  Hence  the  Unions  propose  to  limit  the  number, 
sometimes,  of  journeymen,  but  more  commonly  of  apprentices; 
and  to  allow  no  apprentice  to  become  a  journeyman  till  he 
shall  have  passed  through  a  protracted  term  of  service.  We 
are  aware  that  the  American  Unions  have  not  in  all  cases 
avowed  this  policy,  and  that  many  of  their  more  reflecting 
members  condemn  it.  We  should  be  amazed,  indeed,  if  they 
were  prepared  to  adopt  such  a  policy — ^prepared  to  transplant 
to  this  uree  and  generous  soil  the  remnants  of  a  barbarism 
which  can  hardly  Be  maintained  in  any  government  of  Europe. 
Yet,  averse  as  they  may  feel  to  it,  they  will  be  constrained,  like 
their  predecessors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  give  it 
place. — "  I  was  not  aware,"  says  a  Factory  Commissioner  in 
Scotland,  "  until  I  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  at  Glasgow, 
that  the  operatives  there  have  so  completely  organized  their 
association,  as  not  only  to  prescribe  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
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members  of  the  association,  bnt  to  all  other  persons,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come ;  that  further,  no  male  worker  not 
entered  with  them,  is  allowed  to  work  at  all  without  their  con* 
sent  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Association ;  and  never  with- 
out making  a  payment  to  them  at  the  beginning,  and  continu- 
ing a  weekly  payment  at  the  same  rent  as  their  own,  after- 
wards :  that  ferades,  however  able,  are  not  allowed  to  become 
spinners,  or  to  be  engaged  as  such ;  and  that  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  a'  piecer,  that  is,  of  an  assistant  to  a  spinner,  to  learn 
the  business  of  a  spinner,  unless  he  is  related  to  a  spinner,  who 
will  bring  him  forward :  that,  in  short,  the  object  of  the  Glas- 
gow Association  is,  to  make  their  company  a  close  corpora- 
tion, accessible  only  to  those  whom  they  choose  to  admit,  and 
not  only  to  prevent  all  others  from  becoming  spinners  by  their 
regulations,  but  by  a  system  of  intimidation  which  they  suc- 
cessfully carry  into  execution  absolutely  by  physical  force." — 
That  the  same  system  has  been  pursued  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  many  of  the  associations  in  this  country,  is  evident  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  their  proceedings,  and  must  be  ap- 
parent, indeed,  from  the  facts  which  we  have  already  stated. — 
It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  insist,  that  it  involves  an  in- 
fraction of  the  rights  of  youn^  men,  and  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity even  more  flagrant  than  those  occasioned  by  the  re- 
strictions maintained  m  Europe.  The  latter  originated  at  a 
period  when  the  trades  needed  some  peculiar  privileges  to 
enable  them  to  command  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
workmen,  and  to  make  the  requisite  improvements.  They 
are  clearly  defined  by  law,  and  cannot  be  stretched  to  suit  the 
pleasure  of  any  association ;  least  of  all,  to  suit  the  pleasure 
of  an  irresponsible  combination.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
are  unnecessary;  and  they  are  so  entirely  vague,  and  applied 
by  men  so  far  beyond  controul,  that  there  is  not  only  room  for, 
but  constant  invitation  to  abuse.  When  such  attempts  to  fetter 
Industry  are  made  by  an  organized  association  in  this  age  and 
in  this  land — ^made,  too,  by  men  whose  war-cry  is  liberty^  and 
who  are  always  denouncing  the  oppression  and  hoary  corrup- 
tions of  the  old  world — one  cannot  but  recall  the  language  of  a 
great  statesman  when  speaking  of  a  kindred  topic : — ^<  Seldom,'^ 
says  he,  "  have  two  ages  the  same  fashion  in  their  pretexts, 
and  the  same  modes  of  mischief  Wickedness  is  a  little  more 
inventive.  Whilst  you  are  discussing  the  fashion,  the  fashion 
has  gone  by.  The  very  same  vice  assumes  a  new  body.  The 
spirit  transmigrates  ;  and,  far  from  losing  its  principle  of  life 
by  the  change  of  its  appearance,  it  is  renovated  in  its  new  or- 
gans with  tne  fresh  vigour  of  a  juvenile  activity.    It  walks 
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abroad,  it  continues  its  ravages,  whilst  you  are  ^bbeting  the 
carcase  or  demolishing  the  tomb.  You  are  terrifying  your- 
selves with  ghosts  and  apparitions,  while  your  house  is  the 
haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  thus  with  all  those  who,  attending  only 
to  the  shell  and  husk  of  history,  think  they  are  waging  war 
with  intolerance,  pride,  and  cruelty ;  whilst,  under  colour  of 
abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  antiquated  parties,  they  are 
authorising  and  feeding  the  same  odious  vice  in  different  fac^ 
tions,  and  perhaps  in  worse.'' 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  injustice  involved  in  the 
very  conception  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  the  still  greater  injus- 
tice perpetrated  by  them  in  their  course  of  operations.  And, 
of  itself,  this  would  seem  sufficient  to  seal  their  condemnation. 
However  efficient  these  associations  might  be  in  advancing  the 
working  classes,  it  is  a  fatal  objection,  that  they  can  do  so 
only  by  infficting  injury  on  the  community  at  large.  How 
much  more  obnoxious  then  must  they  be  to  condemnation,  if 
we  succeed  in  proving,  as  we  propose  to  do,  that  they  must 
fail  even  in  this,  their  most  cherished  end ;  and  that  instead  of 
nromoting  the  pecuniary  interests  of  working  men,  they  must 

/ultimately  and  seriously  interfere  with  those  interests.  This 
constitutes  our  second  objection  to  Trades'  Unions — that  they 
are  working  their  own  discomfiture,  contributing  to  reduce 
rather  than  increase  the  appropriate  influence  of  the  indus- 
trious classes. 

They  do  this  by  disre^rdin^  a  great  and  fundamental  law 
of  Economics — by  arraying,  indeed,  the  whole  force  of  that  law 
against  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  labouring  man.  Men  are 
strong,  just  in  proportion  as  they  understand  and  respect  the 
inviolable  and  resistless  laws  of  nature,  which  are  nothing  less 
than  laws  of  God.  While  they  enlist  such  laws  in  their  be- 
half, they  are  niighty.  When  they  undertake  to  thwart  and 
resist  them,  their  ultimate  defeat  is  certain.  Now,  the  great 
law  which  must  regulate  the  wages  of  all  labour,  is  found  in 
the  proportion  between  supply^ and  demand;  or,  in  other 
woros,  between  the  number  of  labourers  and  the  quantity  of 

!  employment.  If  there  be  many  labourers  and  little  employment, 
as  in  some  older  countries,  wages  will  be  low,  because  work- 
men, in  their  competition  for  employment,  will  underbid  each 
other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  much  employment  and 
but  few  labourers,  wages  must,  for  a  corresponding  reason,  be 
high;  since  employers  will  compete  for  hands,  and  conse- 
quently overbid  each  other.  If  the  number  of  labourers  should 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  wages  in  such  case  would  be 
high  or  low  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  employ- 
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ment,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  amount  of  profit 
yielded  by  it  to  the  employer.  If  the  number  of  labourers  be- 
comes a  little  too  great  for  the  demand,  wages  must  be  depress- 
ed, and  that  depression  being  attended  by  a  kind  of  panic,  will 
generally  be  too  sudden  and  great ;  whereas  if  the  (quantity  of 
employment  be  a  little  too  great,  there  will,  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, be  too  great  and  sudden  a  rise. 

But  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  show  that  this  law  must 
govern  the  rate  of  wages,  in  spite  alike  of  masters  and  men. 
Nothing  can  prevent  them  from  fluctuating  but  a  combina- 
tion of  masters  and  men  against  the  community,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  both  the  supply  and  the  demand.  It  is  by 
no  means  in  the  power  of  the  employers,  as  the  labourer  may 
suppose,  to  prevent  an  occasional  fall  in  wages,  any  more  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  grocer  to  prevent  the  commodities  in 
which  he  deals  from  sometimes  falling.  A  grocer,  doubtless, 
would  Uke  at  all  times  to  obtain  for  such  commodities  the  very 
highest  price  which  was  ever  paid  for  them.  But  he  well  knows 
that  this  is  impossible ;  when  the  market  is  overstocked,  and 
every  dealer  is  anxious  to  sell,  nothing,  it  is  evident,  can  pre- 
vent a  decline  in  prices  but  a  combination  among  merchants 
throughout  the  country ;  and  such  a  combination  would  be 
justly  regarded  by  the  public  as  little  better  than  robbery. 
Hence  the  merchant  consoles  himself,  even  though  he  sells  at 
a  loss,  by  the  reflection  that  the  same  law  wliich  induces  this 
loss,  will  presently  yield  him,  in  another  quarter,  a  corres- 
ponding gain.  Who  would  not  resist,  as  equally  inexpedient 
and  unjust,  any  attempt  to  fix  at  an  unalterable  rate  the  price 
of  tea,  sugar,  or  flour  ?  And  who  does  not  see  that  the  same 
principle  must  hold  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labour  1  Sup- 
pose there  is  employment  for  but  eighty  hands,  when  an  hwir 
dred  are  in  quest  of  it ;  must  twenty  oi  these  hundred  be  left 
unemployed  to  starve,  that  the  remaining  eighty  may  receive 
full  wages  ?  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
wages  are  too  low,  they  can  be  raised  permanently  only  by 
diminishing  on  the  one  hand  the  supply  of  labour,  or  by  rais- 
ing on  the  other  hand  the  demand  tor  it.  Now  we  object  to 
combinations  and  turn-outs,  that  they  are  not  calculated  to  do 
either ;  nay,  that  in  most  cases  they  do,  with  respect  to  each, 
precisely  the  reverse ;  and  thus  tend  in  two  ways  to  aggravate 
the  diflBiculties  under  which  journeymen  mechanics  are  said  to 
labour.  Instead  of  lessening  the  supply  of  labour,  they  in- 
crease it ;  and  instead  of  increasing  the  demand  for  it,  they 
lessen  that  demand.    This  is  an  important  point 

I.  Combinations  and  strikes  tend  to  increase  the  stipply 
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of  labour,  and  by  that  means  to  diminish  wages.  For  a  brief 
season  these  strikes  may  be  successful,  and  may  occasion  an 
advance  in  wa^s.  Employers  are  unwilling  to  contend.  It 
is  against  fearful  odds  in  respect  to  numbers,  while  it  tends  to 
interrupt  their  business  and  occasion  severe  losses  ;  and  they 
submit,  therefore,  in  the  hope  that  relief  may  soon  present 
itself.  Now  what  must  be  the  eflfect  of  the  advance  in  wages 
which  is  thus  gained  by  the  workman  ?  Previously  higher 
than  wages  in  other  countries,  or  in  other  pursuits  in  our  own 
country,  this  advance  makes  them  a  still  more  tempting  mark. 
The  consequence  is,  that  more  foreign  mechanics  are  attract- 
ed to  our  shores  to  compete  with  domestic  labour ;  more 
young  men  are  induced  to  abandon  their  farms,  and  throng 
our  towns  and  cities  in  order  to  learn  trades.  And  further, 
since  these  Unions  operate  with  the  greatest  power  and  success 
along  the  sea-board,  workmen  linger  there,  waiting  a  rise  of 
wages,  and  carrying  out  a  contest  with  masters,  when  their 
own  welfare  and  that  of  the  country  is  loudly  inviting  them  to 
the  West.  Thus  the  very  success  m  which  the  iJnion  glo- 
ries, soon  raises  round  its  members  a  large  crowd  of  compe- 
titors, and  prepares  the  way  for  a  more  humiliating  reverse. 

Such  reverse  can  be  averted  in  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  by 
converting  each  trade  into  a  close  corporation  ;  putting  up  at 
its  entrance  barriers  over  which  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
pass  except  with  the  consent  of  its  members.  But  this  can 
never  be  accomplished  in  America.  It  is  too  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  very  foreigners  who  come 
here  to  establish  Trades'  Unions,  and  enlighten  us  in  regard 
to  our  liberties  and  rights,  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  such 
an  attempt ;  while  the  great  law  which  must  always  cause  sup- 
ply to  follow  demand,  would  be  sure  to  defeat  it.  Still  the  at- 
tempt may,  and  doubtless  will  be,  made — serving  for  a  while  to 
throw  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  the  youn^  and  enterpris- 
ing, but  recoiling  at  last  on  the  heads  that  devised  it. 

II.  The  only  circumstance  which  could  counteract  this 
tendency,  in  Trades'  Unions,  to  occasion  a  decline  of  wages, 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  increase  the  demand  lor 
labour,  and  that  they  do  this  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  in- 
crease the  supply.  Should  it  appear  that  such  is  indeed  their 
influence,  then  may  they  repair  the  evil  which  they  must 
otherwise  occasion,  and  even  leave  the  country  better  ror-their 
establishment.  But  what,  in  this  respect,  is  the  fact  ?  We  af- 
firm that  the  whole  tendency  of  strikes  and  Trades'  Unions  is 
to  lessen  the  demand  for  labour,  even  while  they  add  to  the 
supply. 
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.  They  do  this  in  faiir  ways : — 

1st.  They  lessen  the  ability  of  the  community  to  buy  the 
products  of  labour.  The  demand  for  any  one  of  these  pro- 
ducts must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  individuals 
who  desire  it,  and  who  possess,  at  the  same  time,  the  abiUty  to 
piirchase  it.  This  number  is  diminished  by  turn-outs  and  com- 
binations in  three  respects. 

(a.)  A  feeling  of  indignation  is  awakened,  which  determines 
many  persons  'to  dispense  with  an  article  altogether,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  expedients  for  enhancing  its  price  as  they 
dislike. 

(6.)  Again :  since  raising  the  wages  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  an  article,  usually  raises  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  sold,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  placing  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  multitudes,  who  previously  felt  able  to 
procure  it,  and  of  course  lessens  the  demand  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  any  desired  article  multiplies 
purchasers,  and  may  thus  be  the  means  of  advancing,  tor  a 
season,  the  wages  of  those  who  produce  it. 

(c.)  But  a  miich  more  important  consideration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  strikes,  by  throwing  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  by  converting  them  for  a  time  into  mere  consumers, 
who  reproduce  nothing,  must  contribute  much  to  lessen  the 
whole  amount  of  wealth  in  the  community,  and  of  course  to 
lessen  the  ability  to  buy  the  products  of  labour.  If  one  hun- 
dred men,  whose  services  are  each  worth  a  dollar  per  day, 
turn  out,  and  continue  unemployed  for  thirty  days,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  community  suffers  a  clear  loss  of  $3000,  which  falls 
in  part  on  the  labourer,  in  part  on  the  employer,  and  in  part 
on  the  public  generally.  In  truth,  the  total  loss  must  amount, 
as  we  shall  perceive  hereafter,  to  much  more  than  this  sum  ; 
and  it  evidently  goes  to  diminish,  by  its  whole  amount,  the 
ability  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  the  products 
of  labour  to  buy  any  further.  If  the  example  of  these  men 
were  to  be  followed  by  all  labourers,  so  that  the  whole  com- 
munity did  nothing  to  reproduce,  but  became  mere  consumers, 
it  is  obvious  that  all  property  would  in  the  end  be  destroyed, 
and  there  would  be  no  capital,  either  to  employ  labour  or  to 
purchase  its  products.  And  the  effect  which  would  thus  en- 
sue on  the  cessation  of  all  labour,  must  inevitably  ensue  in 
part  wherever  there  is  any  suspension  of  labour.  It  tends,  by 
impoverishinj^  a  people,  to  lessen  the  number  of  buyers,  and  ot 
course  to  diminish  the  demand  for  productive  industry. 

2d.  Combinations  and  strikes  lessen  the  demand  for  l€h 
hour,  by  lessening  the  number  and  ability  of  employers^ 
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(a.)  The  number  of  employers  in  any  trade,  i.  e.  the  num* 
ber  of  persons  who  invest  capital  and  talent  in  it,  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ease^  certainty  and  extent  with  which  profits 
can  be  gained.  Now  all  three  of  these  are  diminished  by 
strikes.  Business  can  be  conducted  with  little  ease  or  certain- 
ty when  we  are  liable  every  week  to  have  a  contest  with  our 
workmen — a  contest  in  which  our  operations  are  suspended^ 
our  feelings  harassed,  and  perhaps  most  important  interests 
sacrificed.  Hence  those  already  in  business  are  often  led,  by 
these  controversies,  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  es- 
caping firom  it ;  and  others  who  are  looking  round  for  a  safe 
and  agreeable  investment,  are  careful  to  shun  one  which  is 
liable  to  such  convulsions.  We  have  heard  of  several  cases, 
in  which  large  amounts  of  capital  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Great  Britain  merely  on  account  of  the  losses  and  vexations 
occasioned  by  Trades'  Unions;*  and  we  doubt  if  any  em- 
ployer ever  passed  through  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  pro- 
tracted strike  without  conceiving  a  thorough  disgust  for  the 
place  and  for  his  business.  Does  this  augur  well  for  the 
workman?  In  diminishing:  the  number  of  employers,  does  he 
not  diminish  the  demand  tot  his  own  labour  ?  Suppose  the 
branch  in  which  he  is  skilled  should  become  the  abhorrence 
of  all  capitalists,  so  that  no  one  could  be  induced  to  invest  in 
it.  Would  it  not  be  fatal  to  him?  How  but  injurious  can  it 
be,  then,  to  render  it  odious  to  many  or  to  a  few  of  them? 
We  should  suppose  that  prudent  men,  who  looked  beyond  the 
gratification  of  silly  passion  to  a  permanent  improvement  of 
their  condition,  would  desire  to  commend  their  business  them- 
selves to  the  good-will  of  every  capitalist  throughout  the  land. 

If  we  consider  strikes,  as  they  operate  on  the  extent  of  profit, 
we  shall  find  that  the  effect  is  the  same.  They  tend,  ana  may 
be  said  to  aim,  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  employer — to  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  them  from  his  pockets  to  those  of  the  work- 
man. Now  we  do  not  contend  that  employers  receive,  in  no 
case,  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  proceeids  of  a  business — that 

•  "  The  practical  examples  which  I  could  cite,  of  detriment  to  operatives  from 
unreasonable  or  unjust  pretensions,  are  numerous.  A  considerable  number  of 
lace-frames  were  removed  from  Nottinghamshire  to  the  western  counties  in  con- 
sequence of  the  combinations  of  workmen.  In  the  4th  Parliamentary  Report 
respecting  Artizans  and  Machinery,  it  is  related  that  one  of  the  partners  of  an 
extensive  cotton  factory  at  Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by  the  constant  intei^ 
ference  of  his  work-people,  removed  to  the  State  of  New- York,  where  he  re-esta- 
blished his  machinery,  and  thus  afforded  to  a  rival  community  at  once  a  pattern 
of  our  best  machinery,  and  an  example  of  the  beat  mode  of  using  it.  The  crop* 
pe^  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  hecklers  or  flax-dressers,  can 
"  unfold  a  tale  of  woe  on  this  very  subject" — Wade's  History  of  the  Working 
Classes,  p.  dSS. 
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they  in  no  ease  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  employed.  But 
vre  do  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  interest  of  the  workman 
to  reduce  ^freatly  the  master's  profits.  There  never  was  a 
greater  error  than  to  imasrine  that  large  profits  are  incompati- 
ble with  high  wages,  and  that  we  can  inaintain  the  latter  only 
by  depressing  the  former.  The  reverse  is  rather  true  ;  for,  let 
it  be  considered  what  must  be  the  natural  effect  of  high 
profits?  Evidently  it  must  be  to  attract  other  capitalists  into 
the  business,  to  multiply  employers,  and  excite  a  competition 
among  them  in  their  demand  for  labour,  the  inevitable  conse- 

auence  of  which  will  be,  to  raise  wages.  On  the  other  hand, 
epress  profits,  and  you  drive  many  firom  the  business,  while 
you  deter  others  firom  entering  it.  Facts  demonstrate  the 
truth,  as  argument  does  the  reasonableness,  of  this  doctrine. 
In  no  country  have  the  employer  and  the  capitalist  received 
larger  returns  than  in  this,  and  in  none  has  the  labourer  re- 
ceived higher  wages  ?  As  on  the  one  hand,  capital  increases  in 
a  country  in  proportion  to  the  profits  received  from  trade,  manu- 
fiftctures,  6cc. ;  so  on  the  other,  wherever  it  increases  faster  than 
the  population,  the  demand  for  labour  will  constantly  rise  faster 
than  the  supply,  and  the  rate  of  wages  reckoned  by  the  com- 
forts over  which  they  give  the  workman  command,  will  gra- 
dually though  perhaps  slowly  increase.  Such  has  been  the 
case  in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Carey  has  shown  at  length  in  his 
work  on  Wages.  Though  there  may  be  causes  in  particular 
places  or  countries,  such  as  excessive  competition,  a  sudden 
rise  in  rents,  dl&c.,  or  taxation,  to  counteract  the  operation  of 
this  law,  yet  its  truth  stands  unshaken,  and  has  received 
among  us  the  amplest  confirmation. 

Thus,  then,  do  strikes  contribute  to  lessen  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  by  consequence  the  rate  of  wages ;  inasmuch  as 
they  lessen  the  number  of  employers  and  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital invested  in  a  trade.  They  tend  yet  further  to  the  same 
result,  by  lessening  the  ability  of  employers.  By  every  strike 
the  whole  community  sufiTers  loss.  Not  an  individual  escapes. 
The  workman  is  the  greatest  loser  in  proportion  to  his 
means.  The  employer  is  vastly  the  greatest  loser  in  amount. 
He  loses  interest  on  the  capital  which  he  has  invested  in 
machinery,  materials,  d&c,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike.  He  loses  by  the  injury  which  this  ma- 
chinery and  material  suflfers  firom  lying  unemployed.  He 
loses,  yet  fiirther,  by  having  his  plans  frustrated,  his  contracts 
rendered  void,  and  perhaps  his  credit  shaken  or  ruined.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  strikes  do  give  to  workmen  a  great  and 
fearful  power  over  the  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  employers. 
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But  it  is  a  power  which  they  no  sooner  wield,  than  it  recoils 
with  redoubled  and  fatal  violence  upon  themselves.  Work** 
men  sometimes  exult  in  the  fact,  that  they  can  ruin  their 
masters.  But  would  it  not  be  wise  for  them  to  consider 
whether,  in  striking  that  blow,  they  do  not  strike  at  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  prosperity?  Suppose  the  work  of  ruin 
should  advance  until  all  employers  were  prostrated,  and  all 
capital  destroyed  or  driven  from  their  branch  of  business. 
Would  it  be  a  victory  to  triumph  over  ?  Would  not  the  very 
same  note  that  sounded  that  victory,  sound  yet  louder  the 
knell  of  their  best  hopes  ?  Where  would  the  men  be,  if  there 
were  no  employers  to  hire  and  pay  them?  And  if  the  ruin  of 
all  the  employers  would  inevitably  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  men, 
then  surely  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  employers  can  hardly  re* 
dound  to  the  advantage  of  ani/  of  the  men. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  al- 
ways depend  on  the  ability  of  the  community  in  which  the 
labourer  lives,  first  to  produce,  and  then  to  buy,  the  fruits  of 
his  industry ;  and  that  since  strikes  tend  directly  to  lessen  such 
ability,  they  must  in  the  end  lessen  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
of  course  its  wages.  There  is  another  way,  also,  in  which  this 
same  tendency  must  manifest  itself.  Much  of  the  industry  of 
this  country  is  employed  in  competing  with  foreign  industry  ; 
i.  e.  in  producing  articles  like  those  which  foreign  nations  pour 
in  upon  us,  and  of  course  this  industry  can  be  sustained  only 
so  long  as  it  furnishes  the  native  commodity  at  a  rate  cheaper 
than  that  which  must  be  paid  for  an  imported  one  of  the  same 
quality.  But  any  material  advance  in  the  wages  paid  to  work- 
men would  render  this  impossible ;  employers  would  find  it 
necessary  to  abandon  such  branches  of  business,  and  the  work- 
man would  be  left  without  occupation. 

3d.  There  is  another  way  in  which  strikes  and  combinations 
tend  to  depress  wages,  and  that  is,  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. We  are  far  from  believing  that  machinery  has  any- 
permanent  tendency  to  injure  the  labouring  elates  or  to  di- 
minish the  demand  for  labour.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe, 
and  all  experience  proves,  that  by  cheapening  the  products  of 
labour,  and  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  them,  such  im- 
provements ultimately  put  in  requisition  more  hands  than  they 
suppress.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  substituting  automatic  for  manual  labour,  is  to  throw  a 
number  of  men  out  of  employment ;  and,  by  overstocking  the 
market  of  labour,  occasion  a  temporary  depression  in  wages. 
And  it  is  this  immediate  eflfect  ot  machinery  which  labourers 
so  much  dread.    Having  neglected,  in  many  cases,  to  make 
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proTision  for  the  future,  they  can  ill  afford  to  wait  for  remote, 
and,  as  they  think,  impossible  advantages ;  and  hence  the  deep 
dislike  and  alarm,  with  which  they  contemplate  any  proposed 
invention.  Now,  the  point  to  which  we  would  ask  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  Trades'  Unions  is,  that  by  combination  and 
strikes  they  will  inevitably  multiply  such  inventions.  Proprie- 
tors, who  have  been  once  subjected  to  the  dictation  of  their 
men,  will  be  found  most  anxious  to  replace  those  men  by 
agents  that  can  neither  strike,  nor  tire,  nor  murmur ;  by 
agents,  too,  that  move  with  a  precision  and  a  power  unattain- 
able by  man.  If  such  agents  have  not  yet  been  devised, 
science  will  be  laid  under  contributions  to  furnish  them,  and 
money  will  be  paid  freely,  and  even  lavishly,  to  quicken  the 
flawing  steps  of  invention.  It  is  a  fact,  which  ought  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  these  men,  that  some  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  modem  art  have  had  their  origin  in  the  oppressive 
and  disorderly  combinations  of  workmen  ;  and  that  scarcely 
one  memorable  and  protracted  strike  has  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  did  not  give  rise  to 
the  introduction  of  new  important  labour-saving  machinery.* 

*  "  During  my  late  residence  among  the  factories,  several  facts  illustrative  6f 
the  injuries  mflicted  on  their  own  body  by  the  Unions^  pressed  theraselreson  my 
consideration.  The  fine  spinners  in  Manchester,  who  have  long  enjoyed  the 
highest  wages  of  almost  any  class  of  workmen  in  the  world,  and  are  still,  as  we 
have  shown,  liberally  paid,  were  the  first  who  began  to  exercise  control  over  their 
masters,  and  to  convert  their  trade  into  an  exclusive  corporation  in  the  rotten-bo- 
rough style-t  The  masters  finding,  after  many  struggles  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
that  a  reduction  of  wages  commensurate  with  the  tail  in  the  price  of  goods,  could 
not  be  effected,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  the  workmen  could  not  decent- 
ly oppose,  because  its  direct  tendency  was  to  raise,  or  at  least  to  uphold,  the  wages  of 
each  spinner,  although  it  diminished  the  numbers  necessary  for  the  same  quantity 
of  work.  This  expedient  consisted  in  enlarging  the  spinnmg-frames,  so  that  one 
spinner  comes  to  manage  a  pair  of  mules  containing  from  1500  to  3000  spindles, 
and  to  supersede  the  labour  of  one  or  two  companion  spinners.  I  am  well  assured, 
that,  but  for  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  ruling  committee,  this  catastrophe 
would  not  have  befallen  the  operatives  for  many  a  day  to  come,  for  two  reasons ; 
because,  first,  the  extension  of  the  mule  is  a  very  costly  affair;  and,  secondly,  it 
requires  the  line  of  spindles  to  be  placed  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  apartments 
instead  of  their  breadth — the  position  originally  designed,  and  the  one  best  suited 
for  throwing  light  on  the  yarns.'' 

Si)  in  the  factories  for  spinning  coarse  yam  for  calicos,  fustians,  and  other 
heavy  goods.  "  During  a  disastrous  strike  at  Hyde,  Stayley-bridge,  and  the 
adjoining  factory  townships,  several  of  the  capitalists,  afraid  of  their  busi- 
ness being  driven  to  France,  Belgium,  or  the  tJnited  States,  had  recourse  to 
the  celebrated  machinists,  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  remiesting 
them  to  direct  the  inventive  talents  of  theur  partner,  Mr.  Roberts,  to  the  con- 

t  "I  recollect  a  turn-out  in  1802,  which  lasted  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks; 
that  was  for  wages ;  and  at  that  lime  a  good  mule  spinner  could  obtain  60s. 
($14  to  15),  and  the  turnout  was  amoue  them,  as  it  always  has  been  ;  those  who 
get  moderate  wages  never  turn  out/'— Aaron  Lees,  Esq.,  in  First  Factory  Comm. 
Rq>ort,  D.  2.  p.  91. 
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4th.  We  have  thus  pointed  out  several  ways  in  which  these 
associations  would  ultimately  operate  to  reduce  wages,  even 
if  they  were  left  to  themselves.  But  this  can  hardly  he  hoped. 
There  is  another  result  still  more  disastrous,  to  which  tney 
clearly  tend;  and  which  already  begins  to  manifest  itself. 
This  is,  the  formation  of  hostile  combinations  among  the  mas- 
ters. None  can  reprobate  more  heartily  than  we  do  confede- 
racies among  those  whose  wealth  gives  them  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  welfare  and  subsistence  of  the  working 
classes.  But  if  they  are  in  danger  of  being  the  victims  of  a 
confederacy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  to  enlist 
in  their  defence  an  instrument  which  is  likely  to  prove  so 
fatal  when  directed  against  them.  In  England  this  means  of 
protection  has  not  been  always  resorted  to,  because  proprietors 
are  engaged  in  so  active  and  keen  a  competition  among  them- 
selves, as  to  render  concert  and  co-operation  almost  impossible. 
But  in  this  country,  where  competition  is  less  close,  and  is 
conducted  on  more  generous  principles ;  where  the  workman, 
too,  has  so  little  just  cause  for  complaint,  and.  is  able  to  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence ;  there  is  every  motive  which  in- 
terest or  sympathy  could  supply  to  produce  union  among  the 
employers.  It  will  be  produced.  Already  the  first  steps  are 
taken.  In  some  trades  and  places,  the  rallying  point  has  been 
established ;  and  it  is  for  the  Unions  to  say  whether  there  shall 
not  be  a  gathering  of  all  master-mechanics,  who  would  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  controlling  their  own  concerns,  and  escape  the 
tyranny  of  a  dark  and  irresponsible  junto.    Should  such  a 

•truction  of  a  self-acting  mule.  The  problem  did  not  puzzle  him  long ;  for,  to  the 
delight  of  the  mill-owners,  who  ceased  not  to  stimulate  his  exertions  by  frequent 
▼isitations,  he  produced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  machine  apparently  in- 
stinct with  the  thought,  feeling,  and  tact  of  the  experienced  workman.  The 
news  of  this  Iron  Mtin^  as  the  operatives  fitly  called  it,  spread  dismay  through 
the  Union ;  and  long  before  it  lefl  its  cradle,  so  to  speak,  it  strangled  the  Hydra  of 
misrule." 

"  Another  illustration  of  this  truth  occurs  in  modem  calico  printing.  In  the 
spirit  of  Egyptian  task-masters,  the  operative  printers  dictated  to  the  roanufeo- 
turer  the  number  and  quality  of  the  apprentices  to  be  admitted  into  the  trade, 
the  hours  of  their  own  labour,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  them.  At  length  capi- 
talists sought  deliverance  from  this  bondage  in  the  resources  of  science ;  ajMl 
the  four  and  five  colour  machines,  which  now  render  calico  printing  an  unerring 
and  expeditious  process,  are  the  results." 

'*  One  day  I  observed  placards  posted  throughout  Manchester,  announcing 
that  a  considerable  number  of  yarn  dressers  for  power  loom  weaving  were  wanted 
at  a  well-established  factory,  and  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  best- 
paid  artizans  had  become  refractory.  A  short  time  after,  on  entering  the  en- 
gineering workshops  of  Mr.  Lillie,  I  descried  the  corollary  of  the  strSce,  in  the 
form  of  a  new  apparatus,  preparing  for  the  purf>08e  of  making  free  laborers  to 
dress  warp  as  well  as  the  monopolists,  and  with  threefold  expedition."^Dr. 
Ure^s  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  p.  365  et  seq. 
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contest,  so  organized,  ensue,  we  need  hardly  say  what  must  be 
its  issue — ^a  contest  in  which  men  with  capital,  talent,  and  in- 
fluence, upheld  by  the  support  and  sympathy  of  all  other 
classes  of  their  lellow-citizens — cheered  on,  too,  we  might  add, 
by  the  friends  of  liberty  and  good  order  throughout  the  world, 
are  arrayed  against  those  who  have  no  capital,  who  are  with- 
out sympathy  even  in  their  own  families,*  and  who  have  no 
power  but  the  reckless  power  of  a  mob.  There  may  be  violence 
and  wasting  destruction.  The  torch  of  the  incendiary  may  be 
applied  to  the  shop,  and  even  to  the  dwelling  of  the  master.  It 
may  become  unsafe  for  him  to  go  forth  by  night,  or  even  by  day. 
Still  the  issue  is  none  the  less  certain.  Workmen  cannot  long 
subsist  without  food.  Outrages,  such  as  wo  have  referred  to, 
cannot  be  perpetrated  often,  and  yet  escape  the  arm  of  the  law.  In 
a  country  where  four  fifths  of  the  people  belong  to  the  i^ricul- 
tural  class,  and  find  themselves  injured  by  the  proceedings  of 
Trades'  Unions — where  cities,  too,  are  not  yet  so  vast  and  so 
comipt  as  to  place  all  law  at  defiance,  combined  workmen 
have  little  to  expect  in  the  way  either  of  victory  or  of  immu- 
nity. Defeat,  punishment,  and  abject  submission  must  be  the 
result  of  a  protracted  and  organised  contest.  Nor  will  that  be 
all.  The  men  will,  by  that  contest,  have  taught  their  employ- 
ers the  fell  power  of  a  combination.  They  will  have  extin- 
guished whatever  kindly  feelings  were  onee  cherished  by  them, 
and  transformed  them  from  friends  into  foes.  The  public, 
weary  at  last  of  the  din  of  conflict,  may  turn  away,  and  leave 
both  parties  to  seek  mutual  redress  and  retaliation,  in  one 
unending  series  of  wron^.  Is  this  a  consummation  to  be 
wished?  Is  it  well  that  different  orders  of  our  people  should 
thus  be  arrayed  in  deadly  feud — a  feud  which  must  make  the 
poor  poorer,  and  teach  the  rich  to  riot  and  glory  in  oppression  ? 
Of  all  states  of  society,  we  can  imagine  none  more  lamentable 
and  fatal.  Let  it  once  arise  and  continue,  and  servile  classes 
must  be  formed,  servile  wars  ensue,  castes,  privileged  and  un- 
privileged, be  established ;  and  this,  the  chosen  land  of  freedom, 
become  the  land  of  bondage  and  degradation.  We  do  not  con- 
tend that  all  these  evils  are  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent struggle  between  workmen  and  their  employers.  But  we 
do  say,  that  such  a  struggle  cannot  perpetuate  itself,  and  be 
extended,  till  it  comes  to  embroil  men  of  all  classes  and  pur- 
suits, without  ending  in  a  catastrophe  too  dreadful  to  think  of. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  these  evils  might  be  avoid- 

«  It  is  difficalt,  we  believe,  to  find  any  advocates  of  Trades'  Unions  among  the 
wives  of  the  members. 

NO.  III. — VOL.  II.  6 
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ed,  if  Trades'  Unions  coutd  embrace  both  masters  and  men, 
and  thus  arrange,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  rate  of  wages. 
In  this  way  all  collision  of  interests  might  be  prevented,  and 
both  parties  participate  in  due  proportion  in  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness. And  such,  we  apprehend,  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
the  more  reflecting  and  conscientious  members  of  the  Union, 
who  have  joined  it,  not  from  factious  motives,  but  from  the 
honest  desire  of  advancing  their  own  order.  But  even  to  such 
a  plan  there  are  insuperable  objections.  All  history  testifies 
that  such  combinations  will,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  combina- 
tions of  one  class  against  the  rest  of  the  community — plans  to 
advance  the  interests  of  a  part  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 
The  experiment  was  tried  for  ages  in  Europe.  Boroughs,  cor- 
porations, and  guilds,  were  all  so  many  Unions  of  masters  and 
journeymen  in  order  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  the  num- 
ber of  workmen,  and  the  rate  of  wages ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  they  "  felt  power  and  forgot  right ; "  exacting  prices 
from  the  purchaser,  and  placing  restrictions  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustry, which  proved  intolerable.  The  rise  of  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  great  trading  towns,  is  to  be  traced 
directly  to  the  oppressive  power  wielded  by  neighbouring  bo- 
roughs— a  power  which,  in  eflFect,  levied  contributions  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  suffered  no  man  to  engage  in  trade 
except  as  it  suited  their  pleasure.  Nor  are  such  combinations 
objectionable  merely  on  account  of  the  injustice  done  to  those 
not  comprehended  in  them.  In  the  course  of  time  they  call 
down  retribution  on  themselves.  By  enhancing  the  cost  of 
articles  to  the  consumer,  they  impel  him  to  dispense  with  them 
if  it  be  possible,  and  thus  tend  directly  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  labour  which  is  employed  in  producing  them.  Take 
the  following  case,  in  which  the  whole  power  of  the  British 
Parliament  was  invoked  to  sustain  such  a  combination,  and  in- 
voked in  vain : — "  The  mechanics,  connected  with  the  mystery 
of  drapers,  incorporated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  complained 
that  artificers,  neither  belonging  to  their  company  nor  brought 
up  to  their  trade,  *  had  of  late,  with  great  disorder,  upon  a  mere 
covetous  desire  and  mind  intromitted  with,  and  occupied  the 
said  trade,  having  no  knowledge,  skill,  or  experience  of  the 
same ;  and  do  buy,  commonly  and  daily,  such  Welsh  cloths 
and  flannels  as  is  defective,  and  not  truly  made,  to  the  im- 
peachment and  hindrance  of  600  people  of  the  art  or  science 
of  sheermen  or  frizers,  within  the  said  town  :  whereby  as  well 
they  as  their  poor  wives  and  families  are  wholly  maintained.' 
The  legislature  listened  to  this  representation,  and  expelled  the 
rival  artissans.    (8  Eliz.  c.  7.)    Six  years  aJfter,  the  act  was 
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repealed,  with  an  avowal  that '  it  is  now  likely  to  be  the  very  . 
greatest  cause  of  the  tmpovershing  and  undoing  of  the  poor 
artificers  and  others,  at  whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured  ; 
for  that  there  be  now,  since  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  much 
fewer  persons  to  set  them  to  work  than  before.'  (14  Eliz. 
c.  12.)" 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  influence  which  Trades'  Unions 
are  likely  to  exert  in  lowering  the  wages  of  workmen,  involv- 
ing them  in  contests  with  their  employers,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  their  permanent  depression.  There  is  another  evil 
resulting  from  them,  which  merits  solemn  consideration.  It  is 
the  moral  debasement  to  which  they  lead.  They  congregate 
workmen,  night  after  night,  in  tumultuous  assemblies,  where 
their  passions  are  inflamed  and  their  principles  poisoned. 
Possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  working  classes  are  oppressed 
— ^that  their  sufierings  are  not  the  consequence  of  their  own 
errors  or  misconduct,  but  of  the  injustice  of  others — these 
clubs  make  it  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  every  member  to 
strengthen  such  impression  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  Hence  come  discontent  and  insubordination. 
From  discontent  and  insubordination,  come  strikes ;  and  strikes 
take  men  from  their  proper  pursuits,  to  spend  whole  days  in 
the  streets  or  at  the  alehouse.  Thus,  habits  of  industry  are 
weakened  or  destroyed ;  and  the  mechanic,  accustomed,  mean- 
while, to  draw  subsistence  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  loses 
that  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  that  provident  concern 
for  the  future,  which  are  the  best  security  c^ainst  both  oppres- 
sion and  want.  Tippling  and  gambling,  of  course,  are  called 
in  to '  fill  up  the  vacant  liours ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  men  pass 
through  but  one  or  two  strikes  before  they  become  careless  in 
regard  to  their  families,  neglectful  of  their  business,  and  dissi- 
pated in  their  habits.  On  this  pomt  the  tendencies  are  so  evi- 
dent, and  the  facts  so  numerous  and  incontestible,  that  we  need 
not  enlarge. 

We  have  dwelt,  at  such  length,  upon  the  character  of 
Trades'  Unions,  because  they  appear  to  us  to  represent  some 
of  the  most  striking  tendencies,  and  to  embody  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  heresies  of  the  age.  They  exhibit,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  disposition  so  widely  prevalent  in  this  country,  to 
substitute  the  power  of  associations  or  parties  for  the  authority 
of  law,  and  to  gain  unrighteous  advantages  by  means  of  dis- 
ciplined and  confederate  numbers.  They  exhibit,  too,  the 
alarming  tendency,  which  prevails  among  us,  to  excite  and 
foster  jealousies  between  those  who  ought  to  be  perfectly 
united,  and  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  government, 
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are  oU  working  men  and  all  gentlemen.  Their  whok 
strength  they  derive  firom  the  notion,  that  there  is  an  essential 
opposition  between  the  rights  of  capitaUsts  and  labourers  ;  and 
that  the  one  class  can  be  sustained  and  advanced  only  by  crip- 
pUng  the  other.  Andthiserroryin  which  they  take  their  rise,  they 
contribute  fearfully  to  strengthen  and  extend.  We  would  hold 
it  up,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  philanthropist  and  pa- 
triot. If  they  would  see  the  spirit  of  misrule  and  licentiousness 
exorcised,  they  must  labour  more  strenuously  to  let  in  light  upon 
its  dark  retreats.  They  must  themselves  strive,  and  incite 
others  to  strive,  that  the  knowledge  of  correct  principles  and 
the  influence  of  Christian  morality  may  be  spread  among  all 
the  people.  The  zeal  for  monopolies  has  been  shaken  amon? 
the  mercantile  class,  because  they  have  gradually  acquirra 
more  just  and  enlarged  views  of  their  own  interests.  Ck>uld 
such  views  be  more  thoroughly  disseminated  among  the  la- 
bouring classes,  they  too  would  discover  that  they  need  no 
protection  from  or^^ized  Unions ;  and  that  they  best  consult 
their  own  prosperity,  when  they  most  respect  the  rights  and 
prosperity  of  others.  But,  above  all,  should  redoubled  efforts 
be  made  to  spread  among  our  countrymen  the  influence  of 

fmre  and  undefiled  religion.  Without  this,  we  are  inevitably 
ost — ^we  may  be  lost  soon.  Even  now  there  is  much  in 
this  young  and  favoured  land  to  awaken  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. Loaded  with  blessings,  which  make  us  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  labouring  men  throughout  the  world,  we  are 
yet  discontented  and  factious.  Clamorous  in  the  praise  of  our 
peculiar  institutions,  we  yet  seem  to  understand  but  poorly 
their  true  nature  or  value,  or  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Dependent  for  all  our  order  and  future  wel&re  on 
the  due  administration  of  law,  we  are  yet  constantly  taking  or 
submitting  to  measures  which  tend  to  prostrate  the  influence 
of  courts,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  magistrates.  Al- 
legiance to  party  is  getting  to  be  rewarded,  we  had  almost 
said,  honoured,  before  allegiance  to  country ;  while  independ- 
ence of  individual  opinion  and  feeling  is  crushed  under  the 
ruthless  car  of  popular  passion  and  prejudice.  Is  there  no- 
thing in  such  a  state  of  things  to  excite  alarm  ?  Is  it  not  time, 
more  than  time,  that  all  who  love  their  country  should  com- 
bine to  stay  the  progress  of  dangerous  errors,  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  faction,  to  promote  kind  feeling  among  the  various 
classes  of  our  people,  and  to  build  about  our  lovely  heritage 
the  sacred  defences  of  piety  and  truth  ! 
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Art.  IL — Letters  auxiliary  to  the  History  of  Modern  Po- 
lite Literature  in  Germany,  By  Heinrich  Heine. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  G.  W.  Haven.  Boston : 
James  Monroe  &,  Co.     1836.    pp.  172. 

Although  we  begin  with  thus  making  use  of  the  name  of 
Heinrich  Heine,  yet  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  why  we 
do  not  purpose  just  now  to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  that  no- 
torious worthy.  Our  first  reason,  indeed,  will  be  nothing  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  "  un- 
gentle craft,"  We  have  read  nothing  of  Heine's — and  he  has 
given  to  the  public  some  volumes  of  poetry  as  well  as  prose — 
except  the  original  work,  from  an  earlier  edition  of  which  Mr. 
Haven  has  made  his  nervous  and  expressive,  though  not  al- 
ways correct,  translation.*  To  back  up  a  reason  so  weak,  we 
may  add,  that  our  cotemporaries  have  long  been  beforehand 
with  us,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  that  we  took  up  the 
volume  of  Heine  while  another  subject  was  in  our  thoughts ; 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  help  which  some  of  his  sayings  by 
the  way  gave  us,  we  now  connect  our  observations  on  that 
main  subject  with  his  name.  But  can  we,  after  all,  dispose  of 
our  Heinrich  so  cavalierly?  Shall  we  be  so  ungentle,  as,  after 
deriving  much  pleasure  and  some  profit  from  his  book,  to  pass 
him  by  with  the  selfish  use  of  his  name  at  the  head  of  our  ar- 
ticle, and  not  one  word  about  the  many  and  various  new 
thoughts  of  his — iroxxa  fiiv  laeyh  luntyfttva,  voXki  a  Xvypi — which  have 
so  struck  us  in  the  reading?  Nay,  we  cannot  choose  but 
pause  a  moment,  while  we  do  something  to  express  our  sense, 
not  of  Heine's  merits  as  the  historian  of  later  German  Litera- 
ture, but  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  character  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  the  only  work  as  yet  accessible  to  English  readers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  fair  judgment  can  be  made  of  the 
good  or  the  evil  in  Heine's  work,'  without  feeling,  and  bear- 
ing it  always  in  mind,  that  he  is  a  poet^  exhibiting  many 
of  the  bol^st  features  of  the  poetic  temperament,  along,  in- 
deed, with  some  peculiarities  of  his  own.  He  is  a  poet !  We 
shall  not  be  more  convinced  of  it,  we  are  persuaded,  when  we 
shall  have  met  with  his  Reisebilder  and  his  Book  of  Songs^ 
than  we  have  been  by  this  little  work  in  prose.  That  one 
beautifully  imaginative  passage,  in  which  (according  to  his 

•  Die  Ronumtiscke  SchuU^  van  H.  Heine,  Hamburg,  1836.  This  edition 
contains  a  third  more  than  that  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Haven.  It  has  since  been 
made  (we  should  judge)  the  second  volume  of  the  still  larger  work>-"  De  L'Alle- 
magne,''  in  2  vols. 
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own  phrase)  "  he  plays  the  second  creator  "  amongst  the  mar- 
bles in  the  Louvre,  is  proof  enough : 

**  I  believe  Charles  Nodier  has  said  something  similar  in  rela- 
tion to  this,  and  it  came  into  my  mind  yesterday,  as  I  was  roam- 
ing through  the  lower  hall  of  the  Louvre,  and  gazing  upon  the 
ancient  statues  of  the  f^ods.  There  they  stand  with  their  pale 
and  silent  eyes,  and  in  that  marble  smile  a  secret  melancholy, — 
perchance  a  sad  remembrance  of  Egypt,  that  land  of  the  dead 
from  whence  they  sprang,  or  else  a  mournful  longing  after  that  life 
which  other  deities  have  now  wrested  from  them ;  or,  it  may  be, 
grief  at  the  immortality  of  death.  They  seem  as  if  awaiting  the 
word  that  is  to  give  them  back  to  life,  that  word  which  is  to  release 
them  from  their  cold  and  frigid  tranquillity."     Letters,  p.  66. 

This  carried  us  back  to  "  the  compassionate  statues  "  of  Mig- 
non's  song.* 

Now  it  is  because  he  is  a  poet,  and  not  because  he  is  a 
pains-taking  historian  of  literature,  (in  which,  we  dare  say,  he 
does  not  much  plume  himself,)  that  we  find  his  criticisms,  in 
the  main,  delightful,  and  often  valuable.  To  be  sure  he  is  a 
brilliant  wit,  and,  what  is  more,  a  man  of  genuine  humour ; 
with  these  qualities  he  might  make  his  literary  judgments  at- 
tractive, but  not,  as  they  sometimes  are,  rich  and  profound. 
As  a  poet,  he  has  a  fineness  of  feelins^  that  may  often  keep  his 
head  from  going  wron^ ;  he  has  looked  upon  beauty  for  him- 
self, and  can  detect  the  marks  of  an  observer  at  second-hand ; 
and, above  all,  he  has  a  more  direct  and  profound  insight  into  the 
truth  which,  as  a  poet,  he  is  most  concerned  to  know.  That 
he  should  express  his  opinions  not  only  with  earnestness,  but 
also  with  a  dashing  extravagance  of  manner,  would  be  very 
naturally  looked  for. 

But  our  unlucky  author  has  certainly  gone  beyond  all  license 
heretofore  good-naturedly  granted  even  to  poets.  He  has 
chosen  to  speak  of  certain  justly  respected  authors — of  the 
Schlegels  and  of  Cousin  in  particular — with  an  unrestrained 
license  of  irony,  sarcasm,  and  even  slander,  hitherto  unparalleled. 
All  this  is  grievously  wrong,  and  a  greater  wrong  done  to 
himself  than  to  those  great  men  whom  he  has  so  fiercely  as- 
saulted. But  is  it  charitable  judgment,  or  even  justice,  to  con- 
strue Heine's  language  so  strictly  an  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  to 

♦  The  reader  of  Wilh:lm  Meisler  will  remember  the  second  stanza  of  Mig- 
non's  *'  home-sick  verses," 

"  Kennst  du  das  Haus?  auf  Saiilen  niA  sein  Dach, 
Es  glanzt  der  Saal,  es  schimmcrt  das  Gremach, 
Una  Marmor -bilder  sUhen  und  sehen  wich  an — 
'  Was  hat  man  dir^  du  armes  Kind^  gelhan  ?'  " 
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treat  him  as  if  he  had  said  it  all  iu  malice — out  of  vile  per- 
sonal spite,  and  with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  injure  ?  For  our 
own  part,  until  we  are  satisfied  from  other  authority  than  this 
book,  that  Heine  is  a  man  so  basely  malicious,  (even  his  ugly 
religious  creed  is  not  enough,)  we  shall  continue  to  plead — 
Ah,  but  he  is  a  poet !  A  poet,  too,  whose  whole  head  is  on 
fire  with  politics  after  the  poet's  true  fashion — living  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  liberty,  and  cherishinff,  of  course,  a  corres- 
ponding fury  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  Now, 
merely  as  a  poet,  we  think  much  allowance  ought  justly  to  be 
made — ^that  we  ought  not  to  admit  at  once  the  chargje  of  ma- 
lice ;  for  if  ever  words  go  beyond  all  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
residuum  of  the  momentary  feeling  that  produced  them,  it  is  in 
the  wrathful  extravaganzas  of  tlie  spoiled  children  oi  the 
Muses.  We  learned  long  ago,  out  of  Coleridge's  apologetic 
preface  to  his  fierce  verses  against  Mr.  Pitt,  that  there  is  the 
least  possible  of  the  spirit  of  hatred  in  the  '*  minstrel's  malison  " 
— ^that  the  "  rantin  bardie  "  in  his  "  mortal  rage,"*  is  to  a  good 
hater  as  Gratiano  to  Shylock.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  worst 
of  Heine's  bad  sayings,  (and  we  feel  some  of  them,  taken  by 
themselves,  to  be,  in  Hogg's  phrase,  "  bitter  bad,")  are  uttered 
against  the  most  prominent  and  efficient  opposers  of  the  poli- 
tical party  in  which  he  is  enlisted.  Now  certainly,  it  seems  to 
us,  let  it  be  considered  that  it  is  a  poet,  and  a  poet  wild,  too, 
with  enthusiastic  patriotism,  that  speaks,  and  against  political 
enemies,  whom  he  considers  to  be  tlie  perpetuators  of  his 
country's  slavery,  ruin,  and  disgrace,  and  we  may  account  for 
the  quite  hidicrous  fierceness  oi  his  attacks  without  ass^uming 
a  basis  of  miserable,  personal  malice. 

We  may  not  have  been  able  to  clear  Heine,  in  the  mind  of 
our  readers — not  from  wrong-doing,  (which  we  allow,)  but 
from  doing  wrong  from  a  motive  so  base ;  but  we  have  certain- 
ly persuaded  ourselves  into  a  charity  very  prolific  in  comforts. 
For  hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy,  not  only  what  all  have 
agreed  in  enjoying  with  hearty  laughter — the  sage  distinction 
between  German  madness  and  superficial  French  madness, 
the  superior  seriousness  of  dead  Germans,  the  three  orders  of 
violin-players,  (we  may  possibly  belong,  like  George  HI.  to  the 
second,)  the  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of  ghosts  m  Paris,  the 
description  of  man  and  nature  in  China,  as  so  fantastically 
ridiculous  that  they  never  look  at  each  other  without  an  in^ 
ward  longing  to  laugh,  the  character  of  Arnim's  wit,  so  closely 

«  "  A  mortal  rage  "  it  was  that  Hogg  said  he  was  in  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to 

Scott  beginning  with  "  D d  Sir,"  and  ending  with  "  Yours  in  disgust."   That 

was  sucTi  a  letter  as  Bob  Acres  wanted  to  write,  but  was  left  for  the  Shepherd. 
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allied  with  sepulchral  gloom,  that  it  makes  us  laugh  "  as  if 
Death  should  tickle  us  with  his  scythe  " — and  much  more  as 
^ood ;  but  also,  what  has  been  quite  spoiled  for  others,  his 
long,  ironical  apology  for  Cousin  (whose  fame,  he  says,  is  cer- 
tainly making  the  tour  of  the  world,  since  it  has  travelled  out 
of  France  already)  and  the  wild  assault  on  Augustus  William 
Schlegel.  We  can  picture  to  our  mind's  eye,  without  abate- 
ment of  our  delight,  the  scene  which  ensued  when  "  Wolf- 
gang Goethe  stepped  down  from  his  pedestal,  and  spake  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  Schlegels,  against  those 
high-priests  who  had  encircled  him  with  such  clouds  of  in- 
cense ;"  a  scene  which  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  humorous 
tumult  and  bustle  in  Chaucer.  "  This  voice  dissolved  the 
whole  delusion  ;  the  spirits  of  the  middle  ages  fled ;  the  owls 
again  took  covert  amid  the  darksome  ruins  of  the  tower ;  the 
ravens  fluttered  back  to  the  old  churches :  Friedrick  Schlegel 
hastened  to  Vienna,  where  he  heard  a  daily  mass,  and  fed  on 
roasted  chickens ;  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  retired  into  the 
pagoda  of  the  Bramah,"  {Letters,  p.  63.)  And,  more  than  all 
this,  we  can  amuse  ourselves,  without  misgiving,  at  the  spirit* 
deserted  body,  which  our  Heinrich  met  playing  the  ghost 
in  Paris,  in  such  good  case,  and  so  covered  with  orders,  the 
shade  of  Moliere  mocking  the  while  from  his  own  window  : 

**  I  was  just  going  to  visit  the  house  where  Moliere  had  lived  ; 
for  I  honour  mighty  poets,  and  seek  out  with  religious  veneration 
the  traces  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  While  upon  my  way,  and 
not  far  distant  from  that  consecrated  dwelling,  I  espied  a  being,  in 
whose  furrowed  features  I  discovered  some  similarity  to  him  who 
was  once  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Methought  it  was  his  spirit.  But  it 
was  only  his  mortal  part.  The  spirit  has  flown  hence,  and  the 
body  yet  stalks  a  ghost  upon  the  earth,  although,  in  the  meanwhile^ 
it  has  become  somewhat  corpulent,  and  flesh  has  again  invested 
those  limbs  so  thin  and  spiritualized.  Upon  his  bosom  hung  a  mul- 
titude of  ribands  and  orders.  That  once  so  thin  and  grizzled  head 
now  bore  a  wig  of  golden  yellow  hair.  He  was  clad  in  the  newest 
fashion  of  the  year  in  which  Madame  de  Stael  died.  And  then  ho 
laughed  with  the  old-aged  sweetness  of  a  lady  who  has  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  her  mouth,  [Heine  had  before  said,  that  being  too  gcdkmi 
to  inquire  Schlegel's  age,  he  had  learned  it  from  Spindler's  Lexicon 
of  German  Authoressestl  and  moved  with  all  the  youthfulness  of  a 
coquettish  child.  Most  wonderfully,  indeed,  had  he  renewed  his 
youth,  having,  as  it  were,  lived  through  a  joyous  second  edition  of 
his  younger  days.  He  had  attained  a  second  bloom ;  and  the  very 
glow  of  his  cheeks  was,  methinks,  no  artificial  glow,  but  a  healthful 
irony  of  nature.  At  that  moment,  it  appeared  to  roe  as  if  I  saw 
Moliere  standing  at  his  window,  and  smiling  to  me  as  he  pointed  to 
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that  mdaocholy,  joyous  spectre.  The  full  laughableness  of  the 
spectacle  at  once  came  home  to  me, — I  comprehended  the  depth 
and  the  fulness  of  the  jest."    Letters^  pp.  104,  105. 

But  we  have  said  enough — and  we  dare  say  more  than 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  of  our  readers — about 
Heinrich  Heine.  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  however, 
we  mast  not  be  understood  as  doine  more  than  throwing  in  a 
few  suggestions  in  mitigation  of  the  unduly  severe  sentence 
which  some  have  been  disposed  to  pronounce  upon  one,  whom 
we  too  admit  to  be  a  trespasser.  It  is  time  we  should  give  our 
readers  to  understand  what  was  the  subject  in  our  thoughts 
when  we  took  up  the  volume  of  Letters.  It  was  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  our  article  on  the  Study  of  Works  of  Genius.*  In 
that  paper  we  attempted  to  show  the  relation  of  such  studies 
to  cultivation — even  to  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  manifestation  of  the  all-pervading  principle  of 
religion.  The  sequel  which  we  were  meditating,  was  an  ex- 
pression of  our  views  on  the  subject  of  Criticisni,  as  deriving 
«  pecuUar  character  from  the  distinctions  and  principles  there- 
in laid  down.  How  the  subject  of  Criticism  should  be  a  se- 
quel to  our  former  paper,  and  what  help  Heine  could  give  us, 
will  be  made  evident,  we  trust,  by  eoing  on  directly  with  what 
we  have  to  say — taking  care  to  k>11ow  the  very  reasonable 
advice  ^ven  to  the  narrator  of  Peter  Bell,  viz :  "to  start  from 
the  hymning.'' 

What,  then,  is  Criticism?  Considered  as  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  ^nerous  mind,  it  is  simply  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  Art,  by  which  we  mean,  creative  genius,  in  itself  or 
in  its  products.  The  various  treatises  on  Criticism  have  been 
written  to  supply  a  demand  that  naturally  arises  whenever 
and  wherever  the  productions  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  the 
musician  and  the  architect,  have  come  to  exist  in  such  quan- 
tity and  character  as  to  excite  general  and  permanent  atten- 
tion— ^wherever,  especially,  they  have  become,  for  use  or  for 
grace,  connected  with  education.  The  domain  of  Art  becomes, 
then,  one  of  the  regions  which  the  mind,  in  its  progress  of  cul- 
ture, is  expected  to  visit.  But  in  such  travels,  as  in  all  others, 
he  who  is  unprepared — who  knows  not  what  he  is  specially 
to  look  for,  nor  by  what  standard  he  is  to  estimate  what  he 
sees — ^visits  other  countries  to  litde  purpose ;  or,  at  best,  with 
bat  a  snudl  share  of  the  pro&  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
reaped.  To  keep  up  the  figure^a  demand  arises,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  such  preparation  for  travelling  in  the  domain  of 
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Art,  for  a  guide,  or  rather  a  guide-book ;  and  to  supply  that 
demand  (as  we  have  said)  the  various  works  on  Criticism  have 
been  written.  The  traveller  is  by  such  means  taught  to  begin 
with  seeing  by  the  eyes  of  others,  until  he  comes,  by  the  re- 
peated act  of  seeing;,  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself. 

I^  however,  Criticism  may  be  caUed,  so  correctly  and  so 
expressively,  a  guide  to  the  study  of  works  of  genius,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  as  different  travellers  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try may  have  very  different  ends  in  view,  and  may  therefore 
require  guides  with  a  corresponding  difference  of  qualifica- 
tions, so  the  students  of  art  may  so  vary  in  their  wants  as  to 
demand  criticd  works  as  various  in  character.  Such  is  the 
fact  The  point  from  which  the  students  of  art  have  sur- 
veyed the  domain  before  them,  has  changed  with  the  prevail- 
ing intellectual  tendency  of  the  country,  the  age,  or  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  such  tendencies  respectively,  the 
professed  sjrstems  of  criticism  have  been  written. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a  period  in  the  literary  history 
of  any  nation — whether  there  may  ever  have  been  such  a  pe- 
riod, and  when,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself— 
which  is  marked  by  an  admiration  of  the  ancients  so  &r  from 
intelligent,  that  their  works  are  held,  each  in  their  several 
kind,  as  fixing  forever  the  laws  and  the  form  of  the  mind 
working  in  tlutt  direction ;  so  that  all  subsequent  epics,  lyrics, 
and  dnunas  must  be  essentially  imitations.  Then  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  art,  strive  to  cast  all  their  thoughts(however  es- 
sentially modem  in  character),  in  those  antique  moulds,  and  the 
favourite  text- books  in  criticism  are  composed  in  just  such  a 
spirit,  as  if  they  were  designed  merely  to  fiimiiali  the  proper 
rules  and  working-drawings  for  such  mechanics.  It  is  un- 
less to  say,  that  writers,  whose  spirit  is  so  literally  in  bondage 
to  any  models,  could  ^ve  no  directions  that  would  guide  the 
student  to  a  position  m  which  the  frill,  cultivating  influence 
of  his  author's  mind  could  be  felt.  The  only  rules  which  they 
could  give,  would  be  statements  of  the  practice  of  their  j^ttem 
authors.  If  the  JSneid  had  twelve  books  and  episodes  in  just 
such  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  books,  then — these  sage 
critics  would  say — do  thou,  that  wouldst  manufacture  an 
imitation-epic,  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  twelve  books, 
and  episodes  in  proportion.  So  with  the  persons  and  acts  of 
a  tragedy;  so  with  the  metre  and  the  form— even  to  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe — of  an  ode.  And,  generally,  such 
critics  would  withdraw  the  student  firom  searching  after  the 
peculiar  law  and  constructive  spirit  of  any  species  of  art  to 
gazing  at  the  outward  form,  as  being  properly  but  one  and  in- 
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variable ;  they  would  even  forget  the  more  advanced  inquiry, 
what  is  poeticieLl ;  and  the  question  that  would  bring  them  still 
nearer  to  the  artist's  mind,  namely,  what  is  the  essential,  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Poet,  (the  inspired  Maker ^  or,  as  Heine 
calls  him,  the  <^  minor  Creator,")  is  altoj^ther  beyond  their  reach. 

Bat  we  may  suppose  another  period,  in  which  the  expo- 
nents of  the  prevailing  intellectual  tendency  are  actuated  by 
impulses  widely  different  Disclaiming  the  sole  authority  of 
any  age,  or  nation,  or  school,  in  art ;  holding  that  principles 
should  be  derived  from  other  sources  than  mere  precedents ; 
and,  by  consequence,  rejecting  wholly  the  notion  of  a  forma 
mentis  tBterna,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  the  beautiful  as  laid  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind ;  what  is  low,  what  lofty,  what  is  proper,  what 
improper,  what  is  unpleasing,  what  universally  agreeable.* 
These  are  noble  investigations,  which  produce  a  high  order 
of  critical  guides— guides  that  inculcate  enlarged  views  of  art, 
uid  impart  to  the  intellect  a  manly  discipline.  Yet  our  pur- 
pose requires  us  to  remark,  that  such  critics  are  guides  rather 
to  the  principles  of  art  than  to  the  actual  productions  of  art. 
It  is  DO  part  of  their  plan,  so  to  prosecute  their  studies  as  to 
hfms  their  minds  under  the  cultivating  influence  of  that  order  of 
mind  which  is  distinj^ished  by  the  possession  of  creative  power. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  make  it  their  object  even  to  subject 
genius  to  analysis,  in  order  to  discover  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics; but  their  disposition  is  rather  to  contemplate  the 
creation  by  itself,  separated  from  its  creator ;  to  examine  it  as 
a  whole,  and  then  in  its  several  constituent  parts,  even  to  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  and  the  soundness  of  the  morals ;  and 
to  pronounce  upon  it,  as  a  true  work  of  art  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording as  each  object  of  such  survey  is  pleasing  or  not,  by  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind.  The  end  at  which  such  criticism 
aims  is,  then,  purely  intellectual. 

Now,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  is  at  least  one 
other  tendency  of  the  mind  in  reference  to  the  study  of  art, 
which  may  chcuracterise,  if  not  a  period,  at  least  a  class  of 
readers  and  of  critics.  We  trust  that  there  are  those — espe- 
cially amongst  the  young,  whose  minds  are  forming  under 
some  peculiar  influences,  who  are  disposed  to  engage  m  these 
noble  studies  with  a  purpose  that  combines  the  moral  with 
titxe  intellectual ;  who  would  contemplate  the  world  of  art  from 
that  lofty  point  of  view  which  brings  this  creation  of  time 
into  relations  with  eternity ;  who  agree  with  us,  in  other  words, 
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in  heartily  believing  the  study  of  the  productions  of  genius  to 
be  an  instrument  for  effecting  a  kind  of  cultivation  not  uncon- 
nected  with  religion.  Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  such  an 
order  of  students  must  require  peculiar  qualifications  in  their 
critical  guide  ?  For  we  have  already  seen  that  each  mode  of 
contemplating  art  has  produced  its  own  critics  ;  and  those 
who  have  thus  far  accompanied  us  from  the  beginning,  will 
admit  that  the  mode  which  we  have  recommended  rests 
upon  principles  sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  a  demand  for 
guides  of  a  distinct  order.  To  perform  the  part  of  such  a 
guide,  without  making  arrogant  pretensions,  on  the  score  of 
qualifications,  is  what  we  now  purpose  to  do ;  considering  it  as 
much,  however,  as  we  dare  task  ourselves  with  for  the  present, 
to  lay  down  the  outlines  merely  of  a  map,  and  leaving  the  de- 
tails to  be  supplied  by  other  efirorts,  if  not  by  other  hands. 

It  will  now  appear,  we  trust,  why — ^having  before  recom- 
mended the  study  of  the  works  of  genius,  in  reference  to  a 
special  purpose,  and  having  now  shown  that,  before  beginning 
our  travels  in  that  domain,  a  guide  is  required,  and  that  such 
guide  must  possess  qualifications  agreeing  with  the  special  pur- 
pose in  view — an  expression  of  our  views  on  the  subject  of 
criticism,  as  deriving^  a  peculiar  character  firom  the  principles 
and  distinctions  which  we  before  laid  down,  is  really  a  sequel 
to  our  former  paper.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  we  are  by  no 
means  proposing  some  new  and  narrow  system  of  criticism, 
which  ought  to  supersede  all  others.  We  entertain  no  such 
purpose.  Standing  as  we  do  on  one  peculiar  point,  and  look- 
tag  in  only  one  direction,  we  propose  simply  to  give  the  results 
of  our  survey,  not  claiming  to  give  a  view  of  ttie  whole  field, 
nor  abating  anything  firom  the  honor  due  to  those  who  do  not 
write  under  the  modifying  influence  of  any  such  governing 
purpose. 

We  address  ourselves,  then,  to  the  genial  reader,  who  may 
have  entered  into  our  views  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
study  of  works  of  genius  to  cultivation.  We  suppose  him, 
before  entering  upon  such  studies,  to  ask  of  us  some  hints,  at 
least,  of  the  criticism  which  he  requires ;  to  furnish  him  with 
a  guide,  who  shall  be  qualified  to  lead  him  in  such  a  way 
through  that  region  as  will  bring  him  to  the  point  at  which 
he  is  aiming.  We  are  asked,  then,  by  such  a  reader,  what  is 
the  criticism  which  he  requires.  The  germe  of  our  answer  is 
contained  in  the  brief,  but  comprehensive  direction,  which 
even  in  our  former  article  we  felt  the  necessity  of  giving, 
namely,  to  study  works  of  genius  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
our  &cuUies  under  the  awakening,  enlivening,  cultivating  in- 
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fluence  of  those  minds  which  have  been  distingaished  from 
all  others  by  the  possession  of  original  creative  power.*  We  need 
make  no  further  reference  to  ttie  reasoning  upon  which  that 
rule  was  founded,  than  to  say  that  works  of  art  were  expected 
to  be  instruments  of  cultivation  chiefly  by  means  of  bringing 
the  mind  of  the  artist  into  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of 
the  ^nial  student,  and  awakening  to  increased  strength  the 
less  developed  powers  akin  to  its  own.  Now,  a  moment's  re^ 
flection  upon  this  general  rule  with  die  reason  of  it,  in  con- 
nexion with  what  we  have  said  of  the  variety  of  critical  sys« 
terns,  will  bring  the  reader  to  the  conviction,  that  the  sys- 
tem for  him  must  be  that  which  will  show  him  how  to  bring 
his  mind  into  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  that  he 
cannot  derive  the  assistance  which  he  requires  from  those 
which  separate  the  work  from  the  work-master. 

And  what  kind  of  criticism  is  it  that  will  do  him  that  good 
office  ?  Where  shall  the  genial  student  of  Art  find  that  NeU 
sonian  system  (if  the  reader  will  indulge  the  allusion)  which 
will  teach  him  how  to  *'  lay  himself  alongside  "  of  that  original 
mind,  which,  for  the  developement  and  cultivation  of  his  own 
powers,  he  would  cope  withal  1  We  cannot  point  him  to  it, 
we  confess,  in  any  one  of  the  current  treatises  and  professed 
text-books.  But  we  assure  him  that  a  system,  such  as  he  de- 
mands, does  nevertheless  exist,  the  principles  and  the  details 
whereof,  although  nowhere  collected  ana  methodized,  are  to 
be  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  many  a  golden  book.  He 
that  would  gather  into  one  organized  whole  those  scattered 
elements,  had  need  possess  peculiar  gifts,  acquisitions,  and  op- 
portunities, to  which,  indeed,  we  shdlnot  lay  claim.  We  can 
only  essay,  on  the  strength  of  some  reading  and  thinking,  to 

S've  the  proper  name  to  the  system,  which  might  thus  be 
rmed,  to  describe  its  spirit  ana  character  as  contrasted  with 
its  opposite ;  and,  having  vindicated  it  against  natural  and 
plausible  objections,  to  indicate  the  chief  work  that  remains 
to  be  performed  in  order  to  bring  out  the  particular  features. 

We  must  first  give  our  system  a  fine  name,  unless  we  would 
be  found  at  an  uncomfortable  distance  behind  "  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  But  here  was  the  beginning  of  our  troubles,  for,  alas  ! 
we  are  behind ;  so  far  behind,  that  our  own  wits  would  never 
have  hit  upon  the  name  which  we  so  much  needed,  had  we 
not  received  most  timely  help  from  a  member  of  ''  the  move- 
ment party,"  who  is  hurrying  on,  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
marching  column,  as  we  are  loitering  in  the  rear.    Our  oppor- 
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tune  bene&ctor  was  no  less  a  person  than  Heiniich  Heine.  It 
was  while  we  were  casting  about,  first  for  the  proper  name, 
and  then  for  some  of  the  scattered  members,  of  our  system, 
that  we  were  re-perusing  the  volume  of  Letters,  Our  main 
quest  ended  to  our  satisfaction  when  we  came  upon  the  desig- 
nation which  he  gives  to  the  criticism  of  Uie  Scfalegels.  He 
calls  it  Reproductive,  And  therefore  we,  borrowing  the  name, 
^in  a  sense  of  our  own,  however,)  do  hereby  ap^y  it  to  the 
mture  body,  the  members  whereof  we  would  fiun  do  our  part 
towards  collecting. 

And  now,  to  explain  our  views  of  what  is  the  spirit,  and 
what  the  character,  of  Reproductive  Criticism.  As  we  have 
already,  in  advance,  distin^ished  it,  by  its  object,  from  all 
systems  that  separate  the  artist  from  his  work,  so  we  may  now 
best  show  its  spirit  and  character  by  contrasting  it,  in  those  re- 
spects, with  its  opposite.  Now,  the  opposite  to  reproductive  criti- 
cism, as  will  be  seen,  is  not  the  destructive — Lessing's  criticism, 
although  distinguished  from  that  of  the Schlegels  by  Heine,  isnot 
contrasted  with  it — but  the  dogmatic^  as  we  must  term  it  for  want 
of  a  better  name.  For  both  the  reproductive  and  the  dogmatic 
pronounce  upon  faults  and  deficiencies  as  well  as  upon  beau- 
ties ;  the  difference  in  the  consenting  judgments  of  the  opposite 
systems  consists  in  the  differing  certainty  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest,  and  in  their  consequent  worth.  We  think 
that  we  shall  best  make  ourselves  understood  on  the  different 
points  thus  prescribed,  by  exhibiting  the  track  of  our  traveller 
according  as  he  may  follow  either  guide,  by  supposing  what 
is  assumed  to  be  a  work  of  genius  (for  such  only  would  be 
taken  up  with  reference  to  the  desired  end  of  cultivation)  to  be 
studied  and  pronounced  upon  according  to  the  reproductive 
and  to  the  dogmatic  systems  respectively. 

In  what  spirit  will  such  a  work  be  taken  up  by  the  repro- 
ductive critic  ?  Truly  such  critics  must,  indeed,  like  others, 
differ  amongst  themselves  in  natural  temper ;  and,  therefore, 
we  could  not,  in  reference  to  that  cause  alone,  expect  to  find  in 
them  any  peculiar  uniformity  in  their  critical  spirit.  But  there 
exists  another  cause  for  such  uniformity,  exercising  some  re- 
straint upon  the  vanity  of  natural  temper,  in  the  nature  of  the 
mental  process,  which  the  reproductive  critic,  as  such,  aims  to 
go  through  in  reference  to  any  work  of  art  in  question.  For 
he  not  only  conforms  to  the  general  condition  of  the  critical 
Bystem  demanded  by  our  genial  student — ^to  the  plan  of  "  cop* 
ing  alongside,"  that  is — but  he  does  so,  more  particularly,  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  reproducing,  step  by  step,  the  creative 
process  of  the  artist.    This  he  aims  to  do  in  eill  cases  where, 
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of  cottTse,  the  pretensions  of  the  work  make  it  at  all  necessary. 
Bat,  in  order  to  commence  this  process,  as  a  condition  to  entering 
upon  it  at  all,  the  critic,  whatever  may  be  his  temper,  must  take 
a  step  which  implies  a  certain  spirit  in  his  criticism. 

The  reproductive  critic  uniformly  begins,  we  should  say, 
with  a  presumption  in  the  artist's  favour,  presuming  that  he 
has  produced  his  work  with  such  powers,  so  actuated,  and  so 
sustained  in  their  action,  that  he  has  infused  into  it  a  principle 
of  unity,  a  breath  of  life.  This  he  will  do,  we  have  said,  not 
out  of  uniform  kindness  of  feeling,  nor  in  obedience  merely  to 
the  law  of  charity ;  but,  were  there  no  other  motive,  simply  be- 
cause he  cannot  otherwise  reproduce  the  creative  process  of 
the  poet.  For  how  can  he  effect  that  purpose,  unless  he  first 
approaches  the  author's  position — ^unless  he  takes  his  point  of 
view,  and  adopts,  for  the  time,  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ? 
And  how  could  he  bring  himself  so  to  adopt,  as  it  were,  the 
very  being  of  his  author,  unless  he  had,  at  the  outset,  discarded 
every  repelling  prejudice ;  unless  he  had  presumed  the  artist's 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  such  as  he  could  conceive  himself 
capable  of  assuming?  He  must  make  up  his  mind  either  to 
have  no  opinion,  or  to  be  a  dogmatist  in  reference  to  the  work 
before  him,  or  else  he  must  begin  with  a  presumption  in  his 
author's  &vour. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  incline  to  think  that  all  true 
reproductive  critics,  and  all  persons  out  of  whom  such  critics 
could  be  made  by  adding  more  degree  of  qualification,  pre- 
sume thus  favourably  in  reference  to  works  of  genius  without 
any  conscious  effort.  For  we  do  honestly  believe,  that  men 
who,  from  possessing  the  lower  degree  of  genius,  sympatJiize 
with  it  enough  to  honour  its  products  as  instruments  of  culti- 
vation, and  to  study  them  with  any  thing  like  a  corresponding 
interest,  are  really  imbued  with  more  than  common  kindness 
and  UbersJity  of  feeling.  Now,  we  cannot  think  Coleridge's 
"  fifty-year's  firiend  without  a  dissension,"*  was  mistaken,  in 
making  the  love  of  beauty  and  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of 
kindliness  go  together.  We  said  before,  that  such  men  are  not 
prone  to  the  lower  sort  of  skepticism,  which  has  a  natural  dislike 
towards  all  truth  which  is  above  sense,  towards  any  standard 
of  holiness  which  is  above  the  attainments  of  the  moralists  of 
self-interest  We  may  now  add,  that  they  are  prone  to  reverence 
all  superior  gifts  of  mind  ;  to  consider  the  poet  as  endowed  with 
divine  gifts,  rarely  bestowed  ;t  and  to  presume,  that  even  in  the 

*  See  LamVs  Dedication  to  his  Poems. 

t  "  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God 
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products  of  his  most  careless  genial  moods,  there  is  something 
which  the  world  <<  should  not  willingly  let  die."  Out  of  the 
same  disposition  they  are  prone,  too,  we  take  leave  to  add, 
to  love  and  respect  the  persons  of  men  of  genius.  It  is  some- 
times, indeed, a  fine  subject  for  "the  world's  unfi;odly  ribauldrie," 
to  see  those  gentle-hearted  men  persevere  in  their  reverent  and 
affectionate  attentions  even  to  the  humblest  professors  of  ho- 
noured Art, 

Whether  the  instniment  of  words  they  use, 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  etherial  hues, 

or  whatever  their  province  may  be,  undeterred  by  the  results 
of  mistaken  choice,  unhardened  by  the  unlucky  escapades  of 
sotDG  of  their  irregular  firieuds^  who  might,  indeed,  in  the 
world's  eye,  appear  verily  to  form  "  a  rag^d  regiment." 

The  natural  kindliness  of  the  true  reproductive  critic  does 
thus  co-operate  with  the  motive  derived  from  the  first  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  in  bringing  him  into  contact  with  his  author's 
mind,  with  a  presumption  in  his  favour.  The  same  causes 
unite  with  still  another  in  leading  him  to  begin  likewise  with 
a  presumption  against  his  own  liveliness  and  soundness  of 
taste  in  art.  The  truth  is,  that  the  process  of  creative  mind  is 
not  usually  superficial  and  obvious,  but  profound ;  and  to  be 
discovered  and  appreciated  only  by  patient  meditation,  unless 
the  student  be  himself  a  genius  of  equal  power.  For  although 
we  characterize  the  process  of  genius  as  being  profound,  we 
are  not  to  associate  with  such  profoundness  the  idea  of  labo- 
rious slowness.  It  is  the  result  of  the  natural,  easy  play  of  the 
true  artist's  faculties,  of  an  insight  into  nature  that  is  as  rapid 
as  it  is  deep.  But  for  those  whose  gifts  are  so  much  inferior, 
it  requires  time  and  concentration  of  mind  to  carry  out  a  train 
of  profound  thought,  whether  developing  thoughts  of  our  own, 
or  reproducing  those  of  others.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, with  most  of  those  who  are  capable  of  ever  penetrating 
below  the  surface  of  a  work  of  genius,  that  upon  tfie  first  ap- 
proach they  see  little  to  justify  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  famous  productions  of  art  have  been  held.*  But  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  becoming  a  reproductive  critic,  with  his  just 
views  of  the  superiority  and  peculiarity  of  creative  mind,  so 

rarely  bestowed ;  and  are  of  power  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  ^;reat  people  the 
seeds  of  virtue  end  civility,  to  aiiay  the  perturbations  of  the  nund,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune." — Milton. 

•  We  just  now  remember^-but,  trusting  to  our  memorv,  cannot  quote  correct- 
ly— a  fine  passage  to  this  purpose  in  the  preface  to  the  Translation  of  WilArlm 
MtisUr :  "  The  peculiar  beauty  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Shakspeare  may 
not,"  he  says,  *'  w  obvious  al  first ;  but  after  patient  contemplation  the  earnest  fca- 
tures  of  the  goddess  begin  to  appear. 
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fiir  from  presuming  the  &ult  to  be  in  the  work,  will  feel  it  to 
be  in  his  own  feebleness  of  power,  and  in  his  imoranceof  high 
art  We  could  not  desire  a  better  example  of  this  proper  pre- 
sumption against  one's  self^  than  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  he  stood  for  the  first  time  before  the  immortal  works  of 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  He  confessed  that  he  was  utterly- 
disappointed.  "But,  in  justice  to  myself,"  he  says,  "I  must 
add,  that  though  disappointed  and  mortified  at  not  finding 
myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  great  master,  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  conceive  or  suppose  that  the  name  of  Rar 
phael,  and  those  admirable  paintings  in  particular,  owed  their 
reputation  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  mankind  ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  not  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to 
have  done,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  circumstances 
that  ever  happened  to  me : — I  felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood 
abashed.'^  In  the  same  spirit  of  modest  presumption  against 
our  own  taste  and  knowledge,  in  which  this  great  artist  stood 
before  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  will  the  reproductive  critic  be 
led,  by  the  nature  of  his  system  and  by  the  character  of  the 
creative  process,  to  approach  the  work  of  genius  which  he 
would  study. 

There  are  some  other  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  our 
critic,  which  are  derived  from  the  confidence  he  places  in 
the  process  of  reproduction  alone  for  the  scientific  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment.  For  instance,  he  places  no  reliance  on 
the  fisivourable  or  unfavouraUe  impressions  which  he  may 
have  received  firom  apparent  beauties  or  defects,  that  may 
have  caught  his  eye  before  beginning  his  proper  critical  work. 
With  his  system,  he  feels  that  it  would  be  absurd  enough  to 
count  the  number  of  particular  passages  which  had  anected 
him  either  way,  and  to  praise  or  blame  the  whole  according 
as  the  balance  may  have  been  struck.  He  knows,  that  a  part, 
at  least,  of  such  features  are  never  to  be  judged  entirely  by 
themselves,  but  must  be  contemplated  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole.  By  this  test,  apparent  beauties  may  be  discovered  to 
be  merepurpurei  panni  ;  and  what  by  itself  was  far  firom  beau* 
tifiil,  may  be  proved  to  be  fit  and  necessary,  at  least,  in  its 
destined  place.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  our  critic,  whose 
system  leads  him  to  search  for  the  law  of  the  whole  work  by 
ascertaining  and  following  the  continuous  path  of  the  author, 
to  consider  such  impressions  as  being  by  any  means  safe,  or  as 
relieving  him  from  one  step  in  his  critical  process. 

We  venture  to  notice  but  one  more  peculiarity  which  dis- 

*  Allan  Gaimin^ham's  Livts  of  British  PainUrs,  Vol.  I.  p.  197.        .    . 
Nd.   III. — VOL.    II.  8 
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tinguishes  the  mode  in  which  the  reproductive  critic  ap- 
proaches his  author.  As  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 
necessary  acting  over  the  poet's  creative  process,  he  prepares 
himself  to  enter  into  his  spirit.  He  endeavours  to  become,  es 
it  were,  in  all  his  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  the  poet  him- 
self. He  transforms  himself,  for  instance,  into  an  ancient 
Athenian ;  he  adopts  his  poetic  mythology ;  he  gives  fireedom 
or  restraint  to  his  mind  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  people ;  he  studies  philosophy  in  the  Academy  or  the 
Porch.  Whatever  peculiar  influences  afiected  the  poet's  mind, 
those  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his  own,  that  he  may  be  prepared 
to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  that  characterizes  those  solemn 
tragedies,  which  record  the  desolation  made  by  destikt  in 
the  line  of  Thebes  or  the  house  of  Atreus.  Or,  if  he  would 
study  the  inspired  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  as  poetry,  he 
aims,  with  Herder,  "  to  place  himself,  by  the  force  of  imagina* 
tion,  in  the  condition  of  those  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings  he  seeks  to  apprehend ;  to  seethe 
world  as  they  saw  it,  to  feel  as  they  felt,  to  imbibe  and  to  ex- 
press their  spirit  in  truth  and  simplicity,"  even  though  in  pa- 
triarchal tents,  on  Arabian  plams,  and  on  Judean  moun- 
tains, '<  every  thing  is  to  be  learned  anew ;  though  the  lan- 
guage, the  habits  of  life,  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  inter- 
course, the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  all  are 
changed,  and  present  to  him  a  Strang  and  foreign  aspect"* 
Or,  if  he  would  study  a  work  which  has  been  produced  under 
the  general  influences,  which  have  acted  equally  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  author,  though  he  is  freed  from  the  more  learned 
part  of  his  labours,  it  still  remains  that  he  should  so  enter  into 
the  peculiarities  of  the  poet's  own  character  and  circumstances 
as  to  take  his  point  of  view — to  survey  the  objects  which  he 
presents  as  he  saw  them,  to  cast  the  golden  light  of  imagina- 
tion upon  them  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings.  To 
do  all  this,  we  admit  to  be  difficult,  or  rather  to  be  the  work  of 
a  mind  akin  to  the  gifts  of  poesy  itself;  but  it  is  the  path 
which  must  be  attempted  by  every  worthy  student  of  art. 

We  have  now  answered  the  question,  in  what  spirit  our 
critic  would  approach  the  work  of  geniua  which  he  was  to 
study.  It  remains  that  we  carry  him  through  the  rest  of  his 
critical  process.    This,  however,  we  may  do  with  the  greater 

*  We  quote  from  Dr.  Marsh's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Herder's  S^rii 
o(  Hebrew  Poetry.    Heine  is  unmeasured  in  his  admiration  of  Herder,  {Liters, 
pp.  S6  and  89;)  but  the  intellieent  8])ecification  of  his  peculiar  merits  as  a  critic 
a  scholar  as  Jaaies  ALirsh,  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  ^reat  man 
worthy  and  more  satisfactory. 


pp.  »>  a 
by  such 
not  less 
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brevity,  that  it  is  necessarily  anticipated,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
what  we  have  said  of  the  mode  in  which  he  girds  himself  to 
his  task.  It  must  be  evident,  that  if  our  critic  has  been  able 
to  make  such  a  beginning,  he  is  fully  prep^d  for  his  main  de- 
si^  :  he  has  surmount^  tlie  most  that  is  difficult ;  he  has 
toiled  up  the  steep  ahd  broken  ascent ;  and  now  he  can,  with 
less  effort,  follow  his  poet's  light  steps  over  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  He  no  longer  pauses,  perplexed  and  irritated,  at 
the  thorny  hedge,  or  is  satisfied  to  pause  and  pluck  the  flowers 
at  his  feet ;  he  has  leaped  over  the  outward  limits,  and  has 
planted  himself  at  the  centre,  from  whence  he  can  see  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  diverging  paths,  which  conduct  the  eye 
through  an  orderly  wilderness  ot  beauties.  He  no  longer  stops, 
repelled  by  the  impurities  which  the  little  brooks  may  have 
contracted  in  their  course,  or  by  the  irregularities  into  which 
intervening  obstacles  may  have  forced  them ;  he  stands  by  the 
original  spring,  hid  from  the  vulgar  eye  in  solemn  shades ;  and 
then  contemplates  the  quiet  power  of  the  ever- welling  fountain, 
which  divides  itself,  in  harmonious  variety,  amongst  a  thou- 
sand rills. 

If  the  assumed  work  of  art,  which  he  is  now  studying  after 
such  preparation,  is  really  the  production  of  genius ;  if  it  pos- 
sesses, therefore,  a  principle  of  unity ;  if  the  state  of  thought 
and  feehng  in  which  it  was  conceived  exerts  its  power 
throughout,  actuating  the  imadnation,  not  only  in  ordering  the 
form  and  character  of  the  whole,  but  also  in  moulding  and 
colouring  the  minor  details  ;  then  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
discover  it,  to  recognize  the  offspring  of  poesy  as  genuine,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  harmonious  perfection  of  the  workmanship. 
He  will  find  himself  amply  rewarded  for  the  kindly  and  diffi- 
dent forbearance  with  which  he  began.  Reynolds  found  it  so 
in  his  modest,  patient  study  of  Raphael.  In  order  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  working  of  his  genius,  he  proceeded  to  copy 
some  of  his  pictures — to  reproduce  them,  properly  speaking  ; 
for  it  was  by  no  means  the  purpose  of  Reynolds  simply  to  copy 
them  mechanically.  "  I  viewed  them,"  he  says,  "  again  and 
again  ;  I  even  affected  to  feel  their  merit,  and  admire  them  more 
than  I  really  did.  In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  a  new  per- 
ception began  to  dawn  upon  me  ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art, 
and  that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to  the  high  rank 
which  he  holds  in  the  admiration  of  the  world."*    In  the  pro- 

.  *  Cunningham*8  Lives  of  British  Painters^  Vol.  I.  p.  198.  We  venture  to 
cite  Aere,  (rom  the  same  passage,  a  couple  of  what  may  be  considered  corollaries^ 
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cess  of  study  like  this,  the  critic — by  having  discovered  and 
followed  the  track  of  the  poet's  mind — is  able,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  reduce  many  things  that  appeared  irregular  into  their 
proper  place ;  to  set  others,  which  before  were  not  clearly  seew, 
into  the  true  light ;  and  even  to  make  supposed  deformities 
take  the  garb  of  beauty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  vindicate 
the  poet  against  himself,  to  show  where — weary  of  singing  to 
an  ungenial  audience — he  slept,  and  where  he  yielded  wim  a 
blush  to  the  coarse  demands  of  a  pit,  leaving  blots  upon  a  page 
written  for  immortality.* 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  work  in  question  does  not  con- 
tain the  principle  of  unity  which  marks  it  for  a  true  product 
of  genius,  no  process  could  detect  it  so  surely  as  that  of  the 
reproductive  critic.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  some 
new  work  of  hi^h  pretensions  is  put  forth,  the  whole  band  of 
cotemporary  critics  profess  to  see  in  it  every  quality  that 
should  place  it  in  the  rank  of  immortals.  It  possesses  unques- 
tionable beauties  ;  but  how  shall  we  know,  that  they  are — ^in 
a  strict  sense— original  ?  Honesty  in  the  writer  is  no  proof; 
much  that  is  neither  borrowed  nor  stolen  may  want  originality. 
Many  a  plant  which  we  may  see  fairly  rooted  in  our  own 
land,  may  not,  therefore,  be  growing  into  its  proper  and  native 
soil.  We  know  no  certain  test  but  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion, by  which  the  absence  of  the  originating  mind,  every- 
where present,  as  the  native  air  of  every  beauty,  is  infallibly 
detected.  And  thus  it  is  evident  that  reproductive  criticism 
has  its  destnictive  aspect,  not  the  less  formidable  because  it  is 

which  could  not  so  properly  have  a  place  in  the  text  .1.  "  If  these  works  had 
really  been  what  I  expected,  they  would  hare  contained  beauties  superjiciai  and 
alluring,  but  by  no  means  such  as  would  hare  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputa- 
tion which  they  have  borne  so  long,  and  so  justly  obtained."— 3.  "  Those  per- 
sons only  who,  from  natural  imbecuity,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  relishing 
those  divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  raptures  on  first 
beholding  them." 
•  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmfol  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 

And  ahnost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  a  dyer's  hand. 

Shakspeare,  Sonnet  III. 
In  some  of  Shakspeare's  plays  we  find  now  and  then  a  vile,  coarse  scene  in- 
troduced, (in  the  T\oo  Gentlemen  of  Ver<ma^  for  instance,)  which  is  so  foreign 
to  the  pure  spirit  in  which  the  rest  is  conceived,  that  they  seem  to  be  (and 
"Wordsworth  has  Tentured  to  call  them)  mere  interpolations.  We  think  they 
were  written  because  the  audience  demanded  them.  It  is  pleasing  to  see,  that 
Shakspeare  produced  them  by  making  a  special  effort  to  leave  the  regular  work- 
ing  of  nis  mind,  and  to  find,  m  the  lines  which  we  have  quoted  from  his  inexpli- 
cable sonnets,  a  blush  ibr  doing  so. 
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not  built  upon  mere  ncmtion.  When  destructive,  its  spirit  is 
liberal  and  generous ;  for  the  process  by  which  it  makes  a  ruin 
lays  at  the  same  time  the  foundation  for  a  fairer  edifice.  In 
the  hands  of  Lessing,  for  instance,  it  annihilated  what  Goethe 
called  das  dumme  Oesetz^the  stupid  law — of  the  unities, 
which  the  French  critics  first  misunderstood,  and  then  hung  as 
a  chain  about  the  free  Umbs  of  modern  art ;  but,  through  him 
and  the  Schlegels,  it  vindicated,  by  the  same  process,  the  organic 
unity  and  independent  character  of  the  drama  of  Shakspeare. 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  quite  enough  to  give  the  positive 
view  of  reproductive  criticism,  in  its  spirit,  and  also  in  its  re- 
sults— ^whether  those  results  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  judg- 
ments, whether  they  are  constructive  or  destructive,  whether 
they  unveil  the  beauties  or  whether  they  disclose  the  defects 
of  any  given  product  of  art  We  propose  to  offer,  likewise,  a 
n^ative  view  ;  to  show,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  spirit  and  the 
results  of  the  opposite  system.  This  we  may  do  briefly,  for 
we  aim  to  say  no  more  than  will  serve  to  set  the  liberaUty,  the 
dignity,  the  scientific  thoroughness,  and  the  worth  of  reproduc- 
tive criticism  in  a  stronger  light.  We  suppose,  as  before,  that 
a  work  of  ^nius  is  subjected  likewise  to  die  dogmatic  critic. 
In  what  sjurit  will  he  approach  it  ?  What  will  be  the  character 
and  the  worth  of  the  result  ? 

We  premise  that  we  characterize  as  dogmatic  the  system 
which  does  not  apply  a  scientific  test,  but  founds  its  judgments 
upon  mere  fineness  of  feeling  and  practised  taste.  For  we 
are  not  contrasting  the  system  which  we  advocate  with  those 
which  simply  differ  from  it — with  those  which  are  based  upon 
the  observation  of  ancient  models,  or  upon  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture in  relation  to  the  beautiful — ^but  with  that  which  is  directly 
opposite.  Insufficient  as  we  may  deem  those  systems  to  be, 
in  reference  to  the  peculiar  purpose  which  we  have  in  view, 
the  proper  contrast  must  be  between  the  criticism  which  ap- 
plies the  best  scientific  test,  and  that  which  applies  no  such 
test  at  all.  Now,  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  those  whose 
criticism  is  so  utterly  unscientific  belong  originally  to  the 
class  of  mind  which  is  never  analytic.  They  vary  from  each 
other  only  in  sensibility  and  experience,  and  in  the  degree  of 
sympathy  with  the  highest  art  which  depends  upon  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  reason  or  of  the  understanding  respectively. 

Take  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  class,  and  we  acknow- 
ledge his  judgments  may  generally  be  correct ;  the  synthetic 
process,  carried  on  by  means  of  an  exquisite  sense  o^  beauty 
and  propriety,  may  often  arrive  at  the  results  of  analysis. 
But  what  is  the  value  of  such  judgments  ?    How  can  they  be 
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said  to  guide  the  student  of  art?  What  is  done  through  them 
beyond  mere  assertion,  mere  dogmatic  judgment  (however 
modestly  expressed,)  with  a  reference  to  the  critic's  own  feel- 
ing alone  ?  The  truth  is,  wanting  the  aid  of  analysis,  no  iniresli* 
gation  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  can  be  made.  When 
me  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  spoken  of^  no  reference 
can  be  made  to  the  pre-existing  constructive  law;  nothing 
more  can  be  meant,  than  the  effect  of  the  work  in  the  mass,  or 
the  combined  result  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  individual 
parts.  The  judgment  of  the  dogmatic  critic  upon  the  work 
as  an  organic  whole  is,  therefore,  of  no  value  whatever ;  yet 
what  part  of  the  criticism  of  a  work  of  genius  is  of  any  conse* 
quence  compared  with  this  ?  The  worthlessness  of  opinions 
thus  formed  upon  particular  beauties  or  defects  may  not  be  so 
apparent,  but  is  hardly  less  real.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
synthetic  mind  is  prone  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  a  given 
passage  by  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  excited. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  what  particular  feature  in  the  pas* 
sage  has  caused  the  emotion?  Very  likely  it  may  have  been 
some  fine  sentiment,  which  may  have  had  no  merit  whatever 
in  the  eye  of  a  jud^  of  art.  And,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  a 
test  wanted  for  trying  whether  the  beauty  be  truly  original  or 
not.  On  so  weak  a  foundation  are  even  the  correct  results  of 
such  criticism  built !  So  little  can  the  dogmatic  critic  do,  either 
to  demonstrate  the  actual  originality  oi  the  mind  which  he 
eulogises,  or  to  bring  it  to  exert  its  influence  directly  and  fully 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ! 

But  this  class  of  critics  has  its  baser  species,  whose  destruc- 
tive criticism,  especially,  is  as  unamiable  as  it  is  unsatisfac* 
tory.  This  species  consists  of  those  whose  powers  may  be 
high  enough  in  degree,  but  are  low  in  kind :  men  whose  un- 
derstanding is  too  little  sanctified  by  reason,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  at  best  wanting  in  sympathy  with  the  highest  gifts 
of  mind.  There  is  something  limited,  self-satisfied,  unconfi- 
ding,  and  unbelieving  about  the  mere  understanding.  We 
have  ever  noted  that  men  of  this  stamp  have  no  faith  in  a 
higher  order  of  mind  than  their  own ;  education,  opportuni- 
ties, and  even  mere  "  thinking  so,"  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween great  men  and  others.  It  is  very  natural,  therefore, 
that  they  should  approach  a  work  of  high,  creative  mind  with 
a  sort  of  antipathy — a  feeling^  of  unkindness.  If  it  is  an  esta- 
blished work — one  which  they  must  admire  and  must  com- 
mend— ^their  praise  is  destructive,  when  (at  least)  they  speak  of 
those  beauties  alone  which  they  can  themselves  perceive ;  for, 
dead  as  they  necessarily  are  to  all  efforts  of  pure  im&gination, 
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they  bring  the  poet  down  to  their  own  level,  and  like  only 
what  is  like  themselves.  Any  thing  but  to  hear  or  read  the 
criticisms  of  such  men  upon  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  even  when 
they  think  they  are  doing  them  full  justice!  Let,  however,  an 
original,  cotemporary  work  be  presented  to  the  dogmatic  critic 
of  this  stamp— where  his  opinion  is  not  already  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  decision  of  time — and  let  him  speak  his  mind 
anon3rmously,  then  we  do  not  seldom  see  his  natural  antipathy 
to  mind  of  a  different  and  higher  order  show  itself  in  its  own 
proper  features.  Then  he  climbs  up  into  the  chair  of  some 
abler  dogmatist,  and  utters  his  imitated  This  wonH  do  /* 

With  respect  to  dogmatic  criticism  of  the  higher  or  lower 
kind — and  the  examples  are  in  a  most  undesired  abundance — 
what  does  it  amount  to,  upon  the  whole,  but  to  fine  writing 
about  an  author ;  eloquent  in  praise,  or  witty  and  caustic  in 
censure?  But  we  are  concerned  to  ask  more  particularly  of 
the  student  of  art  for  higher  purposes,  who  can  be  less  able  to 
^ide  him  to  the  closest  contact  with  creative  mind  in  opera- 
tion, than  the  dogmatic  critic?  And  now,  if  our  contrast  have 
had  its  due  effect,  is  it  not  clear  to  him,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  process  of  the  reproductive  critic  does  come  up  even  to  the 
ideal  which  he  could  have  formed  of  all  that  could  be  required 
to  keep  him,  from  the  first  to  the  last  step,  constantly  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  very  act  of  exerting 
its  creative  power?  He  may  feel  every  pulsation  of  the  living 
and  hfe-giving  energy ;  yeei,  and  he  will  find  a  like  energy 
more  feebly  developed  in  himself — a  pulse  beating  under  the 
influence  of  sympathy.  Those  powers,  which  he  has  regarded 
with  such  reverence,  the  presence  whereof  in  any  degree  he 
could  hardly  believe  to  be  in  himself,  will,  for  the  time  at  least, 
while  he  is  repeating  the  process  of  the  poet,  be  put  into  genial 
activity,  elevating  edl  his  aspirations,  opening  new  springs  of 
Truth  and  Beauty,  and  breathing  over  all  his  mind  the  breath 
of  high  and  pure  enjoyment.  That  cultivating  influence  will, 
in  other  words,  be  brought  to  act  upon  his  mind,  which  he  has 
been  seeking  from  the  study  of  Art  as  one  of  many  sources. 

Yet  let  not  our  student  of  art  hope  to  maintain  the  position, 
to  which  we  may  suppose  him  thus  to  have  gained,  without 
occasion  for  resisting  attacks.  He  thinks  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  guide  he  has  long  been  seeking,  under  whose  di- 

*  We  have  not  room  to  cite  many  examples.  If  any  of  our  readers  hare  hap- 
pened to  read  some  of  the  criticisms  of  LeoTiard  Wuhington^  particularly  an 
article  in  the  Christian  Spectator  on  Coleridge,  they  have  seen  a  choice  specmien. 
If  they  have  not  seen  it,  ttiey  have  been  spared  the  experience  of  a  strong  disgust. 
^l£onard  WUMngton  siUing  in  judgment  on  Coleridge !  I 
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rection  he  had  hoped  to  find  and  to  follow  that  way  throu^ 
the  domain  of  Art  which  would  lead  him  most  directly  and 
effectually  to  cultivation  of  a  hi§^h,  moral  order.  But  he  will 
be  told  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  supposed  discovery ;  that  the 
reproductive  system  is  guilty  of  an  oversight,  which  makes  it 
insufficient  and  even  dangerous  in  reference  to  its  favourite 
end,  of  cultivation ;  omitting,  as  it  does,  to  teach,  thai  the  cul- 
tivating power,  aye,  and  even  the  poetic  merit,  of  a  work,  is 
destroyed  by  moral  defects,  if  not  by  want  of  positive  moral 
and  religious  character. 

It  is  true,  we  grant,  that  we  have  been  guilty  thus  far  of 
making  that  omission.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  proper 
matter  and  contents  of  a  poem,  because  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  only  of  poetry,  and  even  of  poetry  only  as  a  power  put 
into  action  by  the  poet.  We  have  shown  that  the  cultivation 
in  question  is  produced  merely  by  sympathy  with  the  peculiar 
constitution  and  action  of  the  poetic  nund.  We  have  had  no 
occasion,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  further  influence  which 
may  be  exerted  by  the  character  of  the  results  produced  by 
poetic  action.  Clearly,  upon  our  mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  those  results,  un- 
less the  objection  asserts  that  the  immorality  of  the  product 
weakens  or  destroys  the  energy  of  the  producing  power,  or  that 
it  makes  contact  with  that  power  inexpedient.  The  objec- 
tion does,  in  fact,  raise  questions  involving  such  assertions, 
namely : — Whether  the  poetic  power  is  not  destroyed  (and,  of 
course,  all  the  peculiar  cultivating  influence  of  genius)  by  the 
unworthiness  of  its  possessor,  as  shown  especially  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  poems  ?  and  whether,  though  it  may  not  be  so, 
the  union  of  imnoorality  with  poetry  does  not  make  it  inexpe- 
dient and  danj^rous  to  resort  to  such  poems  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  any  cultivating  effect?  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  answer  these  questions,  so  far  as  it  enaUes  us  to 
supply,  in  the  proper  place,  an  omission  by  no  means  inten- 
tional. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  question  may  be  considered  one  of 
our  own  raising,  invented  "  for  the  nonce."  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  confounding  the  poetical 
with  the  moral  and  other  qualities  of  a  work  of  art — an  error 
which  is  brought  forward  with  less  self-questioning,  because 
we  have  ^eat  names  for  endorsers  to  the  much  misunder- 
stood maxims,  that  no  one  but  a  good  man  can  be  a  perfect 
orator,  and  the  true  poet  must  be  a  religious  man ;  maxims 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  true  in  a  sense  which  may  probably 
have  been  that  which  was  originally  intended.    Men  of  less 
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cultiyatioo,  we  all  know,  like  a  play  or  romance  because  it 
ends  well,  or  because  it  has  such  perfect  characters,  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  truth  and  power  that  may  have  been 
exhibited  in  drawing  them.  Even  a  portrait  they  sometimes 
praise,  because  the  subject  was  handsoma  And  certainly  those 
poems  that  are  positively  religious,  are  for  that  reason  alone 
set  above  all  others.  Many  men  of  much  higher  cultiva- 
tion are  scarcely  more  discriminating,  but,  as  we  harve  be- 
fore said,  judge  of  a  work  according  to  the  character  of  the 
emotions  which  it  may  have  excited  upon  the  whole,  without 
staying  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  poetic  merit  or  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  sentiments  and  characters  that  affected 
them.  Heine  ha3  given  us,  however,  more  d^nite  and  more 
weighty  authority  for  this  question.  When  an  opposition  was 
raised  c^ainst  Goethe  in  1821 ,  the  main  accusations  thrown  out 
against  him  were  (as  Heine  informs  us)  ttese : — ^^  That  his 
poems  were  without  moral  tendency;  that  he  bodied  forth  no 
noble  forms,  but  vulgar  firares,  in  his  works ;  while  Schilla, 
on  the  contrary,  had  exhibited  ideal  characters  of  the  noblest 
oirder,  and  was  therefore  the  greater  poetJ^* 

The  objection  which  we  have  put  into  the  form  of  a  quee> 
tioia  has,  dien,  actually  been  raised ;  the  essential  dependence 
of  poetic  power  upon  the  mercd  use  of  it  has  been  asserted, 
in  substance.  The  reply  to  it  which  Heine  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Croethe's  party  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  us  as  a  whole, 
although  it  contains  much  that  is  perfectly  just.  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  have  only  to  do  away  the  confusion,  which  gives  birth 
to  the  objection,  by  representing  the  laws  under  which  the  poet 
acts,  first  as  he  IS  a  poet  simply,  and  then  as  he  is  a  man,  re- 
sponsible to  God  for  the  use  of  bis  gifts,  and  addressing  beings 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  moral  distinctions. 

The  poet  as  such^  then — ^we  entreat  the  reader  for  our 
credit's  sake  to  remember  the  qualification — ^  has  no  object 
more  than  the  creation  itself  ;"t  by  the  act  of  creation  he  ful- 
fils the  law  under  which  he  works.  While  he  creates,  and 
in  so  far  as  he  creates,  he  is  a  poet — a  true  Maker.  The 
materials  upon  which  he  works  are  nothing  to  him  except  in. 
so  far  as  they  fiimish  him  with  the  occasion  for  exerting  his 
plastic  power ;  he  is  as  little  concerned  what  they  are  after- 
wards, aside  from  what  he  has  done  to  them.  Merely  as  a  poet, 
he  fiilfils  the  law  of  his  being  by  the  self-pleasing  act  of  crea- 

•  Letters,  p.  58. 

t  "  Art,'*  said  the  defenders  of  Goethe,  '*  has  no  object  more  than  the  creation 
itself,  upon  which  men  have  intruded  the  ideas  of  '^ object  and  means.' "  Letters^ 
p.  59. 
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tion  alone.    Heine,  therefore,  seems  to  us  perfectly  correct  in 

Xg,  that  it  is  folly  to  compare  Groethe  and  Schiller,  and  to 
lie  latter  the  greater  poet  because  he  has  presented  cha- 
racters in  themselves  worthier.  If  (xoethe  has  exerted  more  of 
creative  power  upon  his  Philine  than  Schiller  upon  ThecUa, 
he  is  in  so  figir  the  ereater  artist ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  the  reader  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  creatire  act, 
in  the  true  proportion  of  power,  exerted  in  both  cases,  he  has 
received  more  of  the  cultivating  influence  which  belongs  to 
works  of  art  as  such,  from  the  "  gay  and  materially  vivacious  ^ 
actress,  than  from  the  perfect  daughter  of  Wallenstein. 

We  are  disposed  to  eo  even  &rther  than  this  with  our  author, 
and  to  add,  that — ^while  the  purer  and  nobler  creations  are  to 
be  preferred,  the  exertion  of  imagination  being  equal  in  both 
cases — they  are  easier  subjects  to  draw,  and  so  pleasing  of 
themselves  that  they  require  less  poetic  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  and  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  so  severe  a  test  of 
his  powers.  "  Are  men  verily  ignorant,"  saith  Heine,  ^  that 
those  hiffhly  painted,  those  purely  ideal  forms,  those  altar- 
images  0?  virtue  and  morality,  which  Schiller  has  erected,  are 
lax  easier  to  produce  than  those  frail,  every-day,  contaminated 
beings  that  Goethe  reveals  to  us  in  his  works  ?  Know  ye  not, 
then,  that  iudifierent  painters  ever  present  the  fiilMengui  pic- 
ture of  some  holy  saint  upon  the  canvass ;  but  that  it  requires 
a  consummate  master  to  paint  a  Spanish  beggar,  or  a  Dutch 
peasant  suffering  a  tooth  to  be  extracted,  or  hideous  old  women, 
as  we  see  them  m  the  Dutch  cabinet  pictures,  true  to  life  and 
perfect  in  art?'^    There  was  a  period  in  EiogUsh  literature 

•  IjeiUr$,  p.  70.  Heine  expresses  himself  mucli  to  the  purpose  of  our  areu- 
ment,  if  we  understand  him,  although  somewhat  carelessly,  m  another  adminSife 
passage : — '*  Goethe's  greatest  merit/*  he  says,  *'  is  the  pmect  finish  of  all  he  r^ 
presents.  In  him  are  no  portions  foU  of  power,  while  others  are  full  of  weak- 
ness, no  parts  of  finished  painting  contrasted  with  others  which  are  but  rude 
sketches.  In  him  is  no  perplexity,  no  ordinary  patching,  no  preference  of  indi* 
▼idual  scenes.  Every  person,  in  his  romances  or  poems,  is  treated,  when  upon 
the  stage,  as  if  he  were  the  main  character  in  the  piece.  The  same  do  we  and 
in  Homer,  the  same  in  Shakspeare.  In  the  works  of  all  great  poets,  one  finds, 
properly  speaking,  no  stock  actors;  every  person  in  his  proTinoe  is  the  leading 
character.  Such  poets  may  be  likened  to  absolute  princes,  who  acknowledge  no 
independent  worth  in  men,  but  accord  to  them  their  worth  after  the  dictates  of 
their  own  good  will  *  *  •  It  is  from  such  despMitism  in  the  arts  that  arises 
that  wonderful  perfection  of  the  smallest  figures  in  the  works  of  Homer,  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Goethe.**  p.  71—72.  If  Heine  were  to  be  understood  as  attach- 
ing so  much  merit  to  mere  mechanical  execution,  or  if  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
aikl  Goethe  arrived  at  such  perfection  of  finish  by  tedious  after-thought  and 
drudeing  toil,  we  could  not  agree  with  him.  But  we  do  agree  with  him,  under- 
standing him  as  we  do  to  mean,  that  such  due  proportion  in  every  the  minutest 
detail,  such  dramatic  propriety  in  even  the  least  important  character,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  an  imagination  more  exuberant  without  conscious  effort,  more  present, 
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when  the  most  pcmular  poets  won  no  sliffht  meed  of  lame  by 
splendid  diction,  the  finest  sentiments  and  characters  to  match. 
To  be  sure,  they  had  not  the  plastic  power  to  new-mould  the 
sun  or  stars ;  nay,  nor  even  the  poor  nightingale ;  but  then  they 
made  amends,  and  doubtless  stood  higher  as  poets  in  the  eyes  of 
their  readers,  by  girins  them  the  most  high-sounding  names, 
no  less  than  Phoebus  and  Philomel,  and  such-like  sesquipedalia. 
With  such  utter  destitution  of  poetic  power  did  they  gain  their 
hour  of  fame !  But  when  a  true  poet  came  on  the  scene,  and,  in 
the  wantonness  of  youthful  strength,  would  task  his  powers  to 
the  utmost,  did  he  aim  at  piling  another  Pelion  upon  this  Ossa  of 
character,  sentiment,  and  diction  ?  No  such  thing ;  he  chose 
subjects  that  could  have  no  interest  whatever,  except  as  he 
could  give  them  a  poetic  interest  out  of  the  treasure  of  his 
own  imagination.  He  took  a  poor  old  beggar,  a  little  homely 
daisy,  or,  it  may  be,  a  cuckoo — nobody  had  ever  seen  any 
poetry  in  them  before — he  ^ntly  new-moulded  them  by  the 
free  exertion  of  his  mind's  plastic  power,  and  now  they  have 
a  new  life  in  the  world  of  art. 

Thus  fbrtli  Bprings, 
From  the  Gastalian  fountain  of  the  heart, 
The  Poetry  of  Ldfe^  and  all  Ihat  art 
Divine  of  words  quickening  insensate  things. 

Wordsworth. 

Now,  if  the  poet — as  we  hope  has  been  made  evident — ^fulfils 
the  whole  law  given  to  him  as  such  by  exerting  the  power  of 
creation  with  which  he  is  endowed ;  if  it  is  that  which  essen- 
tially constitutes  him  a  poet ;  how  can  his  claim  to  that  title  be 
affected,  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  character  of  the  result  ? 
Is  he  less  a  poet  because  he  has  been  able  to  give  one  source 
of  interest  to  that  which  was  without  interest  before  ?  Is  he 
less  a  creator,  if,  in  creating  a  new  world,  he  chooses  to  make 
it  evil  rather  than  good  ?  Is  he  less  a  maker,  if  it  pleases  him 
rather  to  maJce  a  new  beinff  morally  defective,  than  to  repre- 
sent one  which  had  been  already  made  to  his  hand?  TV  ere  it 
conceded,  then,  that  the  effect  of  these  extra-poetical  accom- 
paniments should  be  put  out  of  the  case,  could  there  be  a  doubt 
— since  it  is  proved  that  they  have  not  in  the  least  affected  the 
existence  of  the  cultivating  instrument,  creative  mind — that 
true  works  of  genius  may  still  exercise  a  cultivating  influence 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  homeliness  or  dignity,  the 
moral  worth  or  the  worthlessness,  of  the  objects  wrought  upon 
or  produced  ? 

as  by  mare  instinct,  t)  every  piir\  than  bslongs  to  any  but  the  divinest  of  human 
^tn.ut. 
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But  can  we  be  understood  as  granting  it  to  be  right  for  the 
poet  to  make  those  extra-foetical  accompaniments  other  than 
morally  good  ?  We  hope  not  We  believe  that  it  is  neither 
right  nor  expedient  Aiid  our  readers  need  not  be  surprised 
at  this  declaration,  for  we  have  not  yet  considered  the  laws 
under  which  the  poet  acts  as  a  man,  responsible  to  God,  and 
addressing  beings  endued  with  conscience.  We  confess  we 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  let  what  we  have  just  been  saying 
go  forth  without  whatever  modification  may  be  received  from 
that  second  branch  of  our  answer  to  the  first  question ;  an 
omission  which  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  defence  made  (if 
Heine  is  correct)  by  the  partisans  of  Croethe. 

We  say,  then,  that  it  is  the  poet's  duty  so  to  choose  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  employs  his  imagination,  and  to  produce 
such  creations,  as  not  only  not  to  injure,  but  also  positively  to  ad- 
vance, the  cause  of  right  and  truth.  As  a  responsible  being,  he 
can  never  be  justified  in  doing  any  thing  to  obscure  the  eternal 
distinction  between  rigfht  and  wrong;  and  the  greater  his 

Eower  is  to  make  what  is  in  itself  wrong  appear  b^utiful,  the 
eavier  is  his  responsibility.  We  disUke  always  any  resort  to 
the  argument  of  expediency,  but  we  may  add,  that  nothing  is 
more  foolish  than  to  violate  his  duty  in  dus  respect  His  fame 
hes  in  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself — 
men  endued  with  conscience,  and  with  a  refined  sense  of 
what  is  fit,  delicate,  and  beautiful.  If  now,  by  the  accom- 
paniments of  his  displays  of  creative  power  he  perpetually 
shocks  the  moral  sense  of  his  readers,  if  he  ofiends  their  taste 
and  wounds  their  delicacy,  it  is  vain  for  him  to  expect  that 
honour  which  he  would  &in  acquire  for  his  works — ^he  is  the 
wanton  destroyer  of  his  own  poetic  fame.  It  is  true,  that  we 
cannot  expect  by  what  we  have  now  said,  to  satisfy  those  who 
demand  of  the  poet,  as  a  responsible  being,  that  he  should 
make  his  poems  reli^ous,  in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  ver- 
sified sermons  and  pious  stories,  or  prayers  and  hymns.  Widi 
our  views  of  the  mode  in  which  poetry  as  such  produces  its 
peculiar  cultivating  efiect,  we  cannot  admit  such  demand  to  be 
reasonable.  Under  the  restriction  that  he  must  do  nothing  to 
injure  the  cause  of  right  and  truth  by  the  subsidiary  elements 
of  his  productions,  he  is  free  (as  we  believe)  to  employ  his 
imagination  upon  the  subjects  which  best  draw  forth  its  power. 
Let  the  general  spirit  of  his  poetry  be  pure,  such  as  beseems 
the  tenor  of  a  virtuous  man's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  we 
beUeve  he  dischar^  himself  of  his  responsibilities ;  the  dis- 
plays of  his  creative  power,  reproduced  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  will  not  &il  to  exert  an  effisct  elevating,  softening,  and 
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purifying,  and  fiiYoarable  to  the  manifestation  of  the  principle 
of  religion,  which  must  come  from  without  and  above  our  na- 
ture.  We  even  believe,  that  in  this  way  he  mav  do  more 
good — such  as  it  is  laid  upon  ktm  to  do — than  if  ne  were  to 
employ  his  plastic  power  upon  materials,  which — ^from  their 
sacredness,  it  nothing  else — do  not  readily  take  a  new  form  in 
his  hands.  The  poetry  certainly,  which,  as  such,  has  exerted 
the  greatest  and  the  best  influence  upon  us — we  speak,  of 
course,  of  uninspired  poetry — has  not  been  that  which  in  its 
accompaniments  proposed  to  itself  a  special,  religious  end. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  with  us  m  our  attempt  to  do  away 
the  confusion  of  the  moral  with  the  poetical  requisites  of  a 
work  of  art,  which  was  involved  in  the  former  of  the  two  ques- 
tions proposed,  will  be  prepared  for  our  answer  to  the  latter, 
which  admits  the  correctness  of  what  we  have  said.  It  raises 
a  mere  question  of  expediency,  to  which — ^when  presented 
simply  as  such — the  answer  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Were 
men  so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  influence  from  the 
contact  of  the  evil  and  the  impure — were  all  readers  so  practis- 
ed that  they  could  confine  their  minds,  in  rigid  abstraction,  to 
the  poetic  qualities  alone  of  what  they  read ;  then,  indeed,  we 
might  dismiss  the  question  respecting  the  character  of  the  ex- 
tra-poetical accompaniments  of  the  creative  process.  But,  alas ! 
it  is  not  so.  The  more,  indeed,  the  student  of  art,  other  things 
being  equal,  follows  in  the  reproductive  path,  the  more  he  se- 
parates the  producing  mind  from  the  product,  the  more  will 
he  be  insensible  to  the  influence  of  such  accompaniments,  and 
the  more  safely  can  he  approach  the  works  in  which  those  ac- 
companiments  are  evil.  But  it  cannot  be  so  with  those  who 
judge  dogmatically ;  it  cannot  be  so  with  the  young,  especially, 
who  are  rarely  sensible  to  mere  poetic  merit ;  and,  averse  as 
they  are  to  abstraction,  can  never  separate  it  from  the  moral 
character  of  the  sentiments  and  imagery  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  to  which,  at  that  excitable  period,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly sensible.  For  them,  and  for  all  whose  minds  are  in  the 
same  state,  the  cultivating  influence  of  such  unfortunate  works 
of  art  is  often  more  than  neutralized.  Let  such  works,  then — 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  cause  may  continue  to  exist — be  pro- 
scribed ;  we  hare  not  one  word  to  say  against  it.  And,  gene- 
rally, we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  rule  of  expediency,  that 
would  keep  the  mind,  which,  from  constitution,  age,  or  state  of 
discipline,  is  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  least  contact  with 
evil,  from  risking  its  healthy  in  that  region  of  the  world  of  art 
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which  produces  fiodr  flowers  in  dose  conjunction  with  noistHoe 
weeds  and  poisonous  plants.* 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough— perhaps  too  long — upon 
these  objections,  which  we  might  not  have  noticed  at  ul,  if  we 
had  not  felt  it  desirable  to  supply  what  would  have  been  felt  to 
be  an  omission  of  some  importance.  In  another  connexion 
we  could  have  wished  to  speak  much  more  fully  and  precisely 
on  the  connexion  between  Art  aod  Morals ;  for  the  present,  it 
is  enough  if  we  have  assisted  the  genial  student  to  stand  firm 
in  the  position  to  which  we  have  brought  hini,  still  satisfied — 
perhaps  even  more  surely  convinced — ^that  in  his  search  after 
that  mode  of  study  which  shall  brin^  the  productions  of  genius 
to  bear  upon  his  mind  with  a  cultivating  effect,  reproductive 
criticism  is  his  most  intelligent  aod  trustworthy  guide.  To 
work  that  conviction  was  our  main  purpose.  As  in  our  former 
article,  our  aim  was  to  recommend  the  study  of  works  of 
genius  because  of  the  influence  which  they  may  exert  in  the 
work  of  cultivation  ;  so  now  our  purpose  has  been  to  recom- 
mend reproductive  criticism  as  pointing  out  the  true  mode  of 
pursuing  such  studies  in  order  to  attain  that  end.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  exhibit  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  spirit,  character,  and  results  of  that  kind 
of  criticism. 

Yet  we  should  be  better  satisfied  with  what  we  have  said  if 
it  should  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  to  whom  we  have 
addressed  ourselves,  a  desire  to  inquire  further  into  the  foun- 
dation and  construction  of  the  criticism  which  we  recommend 
— by  what  process  it  is  built  up— what  are  the  distinct  features 
of  the  system,  the  spirit  and  effects  whereof  so  commend  them- 
selves to  his  wants  ?  To  such  an  inquiry  we  can  now  give 
only  a  brief  answer,  which  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  a 

*  We  mast  not  be  understood,  Koweyer,  as  Gaming  oTer  to  the  ground  of  mere 
puritanism^ — we  speak  of  it  as  a  tpirit,  byno  means  confined  to  anjr  sect  or  order 
— for  which  we  profess  no  great  respect  We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  con- 
found coarseness  (usually  the  fault  of  an  a^)  with  immorality.  Gfenerally  we 
are  not  much  afraid  of  a  book,  which,  without  violenee,  can  be  made  mto  a 
"  family  edition,"  books,  the  general  spirit  of  which  is  pure.  We  hsTe  far  greater 
fear  of  those  which  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  expression,  but  the  general 
spirit  and  effect  of  which  is  to  confound  moral  distinctions.  Our  rule  sarea 
Shakspeare,  whose  mind  was  beautifully  pure  and  moral;  and  we  are 
shocked  with  the  expression  ([in  a  cotemporary)  that  a  family  edition  could  not 
exclude  the  subtle  poison  of  his  works.  They  contain  no  subtle  poison.  Not  so 
with  some  of  his  cotempararies  and  with  some  of  ours,  who,  in  point  of  mete  lan- 
suace  and  expression,  would  be  considered  by  manv  as  much  less  exceptionable, 
in  Beaumont  and  rietcher,  for  instance,  l4rve  is  unxnown  in  its  simplicity,  and 
Tile  sins  are  slurred  over,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  subtly' 
broken  down,  with  a  skill,  which  some  writers  of  our  own  age  have  not  been  able^ 
though  with  much  apparent  effort,  to  surpass. 
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full  and  minute  reply  would  lead  us.    It  will  be  remembered, 
that  we  described  the  reproductive  system  generally  as  that 
which  professes  to  separate  the  work-master  from  the  work, 
and  to  follow  him  in  his  productive  process.    It  follows,  then, 
that  the  analytic  labors  which  are  to  brin^  out  the  features  of 
the  system,  must  be  directed  to  that  pomt — ^to  perform  that 
work  of  separation,  to  distinguish  the  poetic  from  the  other 
elements  of  mind,  and  to  discover,  first,  the  general,  and  then 
the  particular  laws  of  its  working.    The  inquiries  must  begin 
with  the  whole  field  of  art.    He  must  contemplate  the  mani* 
fisstations  of  genius  in  science,  in  oratory,  in  poetry,  music, 
painting,  statuary,  and    architecture  ;  and,  bv    ascertaining 
what  is  common  to  the  creative  process  in  all  these  depart- 
ments, discover  the  essential  properties  of  gjenius.    He  may 
then  endeavour  to  learn  the  peculiar  conditions,  in  each  de* 
partment  of  art,  which  determine  the  mode  in  which  the 
creative  element  must  manifest  itself.    In  his  further  studies 
he  will  probably  be  led,  by  the  comparative  destitution  of  our 
country  in  respect  to  the  other  arts,  to  direct  himself  chiefly  to 
Poetry.    Here  he  will  find  himself  called  on  anew  to  investi- 
gate and  distinguish.    First,  he  will  be  required  to  investigate 
the  ground  of  the  division  of  poetry  into  different  classes,  what 
peculiarity  in  the  working  of  the  one  Protean  element  is  the 
cause ;  and  then  the  characteristics  of  the  imagination  as  exhi* 
bited  in  the  individual  poet,  whose  works  he  would  study. 

We  must  confess,  that  the  course  of  study  which  we  have 
thus  marked  out  has  very  much  the  advantage,  or  the  recom- 
mendation, (as  the  case  may  be,)  of  novelty ;  and  the  student 
might  very  reasonably  call  upon  us  to  point  out  the  proper 
helps.  Alas !  those  to  which  the  English  reader  has  access 
are  few  enough.  One  unparalleled  mind  traversed  this  path, 
but  his  li^ht  is  now  extinguished ;  and  he  has  left  only  frag* 
mentary  directions  in  place  of  the  perfect  Guide  to  Art,  which 
he — and  no  one  so  well  as  he — could  have  given.  But  the 
directions  of  Coleridge,  fragmentary  as  they  are,  and  the 
writings  of  his  friends  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  are  the  best 
guides  to  which  we  can  recommend  the  genial  student  in  art. 
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Art.  III. — An  Address  delivered  at  Hartford  on  the  9th  of 
November^  1836,  the  close  of  the  second  century  fi'om  the 
first  settlement  of  the  city.  By  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.  Pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford.  Hartford:  Belknap  &, 
Hamersley.    1836.    pp.  80. 

"The  people  of  England  derived  their  liberty  from  the 
king,  not  the  king  his  authority  from  the  people."  This  de- 
claration of  Edmund  Burke  may  sound  startling  and  hete- 
rodox to  many  readers.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  confine  our* 
selves  to  the  discussion  of  this  text;  but  the  investigation 
which  we  propose  to  pursue,  will  show  in  what  sense,  and 
how  far,  the  bold  annunciation  of  Burke  is  true.  The  attempt 
has  often  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  principles 
of  Popular  Liberty  which  form  the  basis  of  our  institutions. 
The  contradictory  conclusions  to  which  different  writers  have 
come  on  this  subject,  show  the  difficulty  which  attends  specu- 
lations of  this  nature.  While  one  sees  the  first  evolution  of 
the  principles  of  popular  liberty  in  the  American  Revolution, 
another  carries  it  back  to  the  institutions  of  the  pilgrim  fa- 
thers of  New  England,  and  a  third  traces  it  to  the  genius  of 
English  Puritanism.  Others  imagine  it  struck  out  by  the 
conflicting  elements  of  earlier  revolution,  and  still  another  re* 
fers  it  wholly  to  the  influence  of  commercial  progress.  That 
each  of  these  causes  have  had  an  influence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  to  make  either  of  them  the  exclusive  or  chief 
cause,  is  to  mistake  the  course  and  order  of  things.  Besides, 
the  workinfi;  of  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty  would  naturally 
be  slow  and  silent  in  its  first  manifestations,  and  we  are  to  look 
for  a  series  of  preparatory  movements  before  we  can  expect 
any  decided  evolution  and  clear  settlement  of  principles. 

The  author  of  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article — 
and  which  we  have  selected  rather  as  a  text  than  a  subject, 
rather  as  the  representative  of  a  class  of  opinions  than  as  oc- 
cupying the  highest  place,  or  being  the  most  complete  in  its 
class — finds  the  first  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  popular  li* 
berty  in  the  institutions  of  those  who  settled  this  country,  and 
its  vermes  in  the  principles  of  the  English  Puritans.  How 
truly,  we  shall  see. 

In  order  to  ascertain  when  and  where  the  principles  of  po- 
pular liberty  first  began  to  exert  an  influence,  we  must  m- 
quire  when  and  where  the  common  people  first  began  to  take 
part  in  making  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed.  And 
here  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  probably  revert  to  the  days  of 
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republican  Greece  and  Rome;  but  as  to  those  days  suc- 
ceeded a  long  dark  night  of  tyranny,  when  popular  liberty 
had  not  even  a  name  to  exist,  we  nei^  not  go  back  to  that 
time^  unless  it  should  appear  that  their  influence  re-eukindled 
the  spirit  of  independence  that  once  nerved  the  arms  and 
steeled  the  hearts  of  their  most  sturdy  sons.  That  any  such 
connexions  exist,  we  think  cannot  be  shown ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  apprehend,  that  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  owe 
their  existence  to  a  train  of  circumstances,  which  have  been 
usually  overlooked  in  these  investigations,  and  that  they  made 
their  appearance  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  which  have  been 
little  heeded  in  these  inquiries.  In  short,  it  is  in  the  free  cities 
of  Italy,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  that  we  find  the 
first  developements  of  that  spirit.  From  thence  it  was  trans- 
planted to  France  by  the  kings  of  that  country,  from  France 
to  England  by  the  kings  of  that  realm,  and  from  England  it 
spread  to  America  throi^h  the  influence  of  institutions  which 
were  thus  originated.  The  causes  which  originated  this  prin- 
ciple, and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  extended,  will  form 
the  subject  of  examination  in  this  article. 

The  northern  barbarians  which  overran  and  conquered  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  car- 
ried destruction  and  desolation  in  their  train.  The  fertile 
plains  and  highly  cultivated  fields  of  Ancient  Italy  were  turn- 
ed into  desolate  wastes,  and  the  walls  of  her  towns  and  cities 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  public  roads  were  either 
destroyed  or  neglected,  the  country  was  filled  with  robbery  and 
murder,  and  no  man  was  safe  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  home.*  So  successful  had  these  conquerors  been,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  nad  been  subdued,  and  divided 
among  some  nation  of  the  ''northern  hive." 

The  lands  which  had  been  thus  obtained  by  arms,  toother 
with  all  the  inhabitants  residing  upon  them,  were  considered 

*  We  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  authorities  for  all  the  principal  ftatementa 
of  this  article,  and  had  prepared  a  com|^ete  set  of  notes  with  exact  reierenees  for 
that  purpose ;  but  finding  they  would  swell  the  article  to  an  unreasonable  extent, 
we  prefer  to  omit  them  citogether.  This  will  account  for  such  resemblances  as 
may  occur  in  the  languag^e  and  style  of  this  article  to  that  of  the  historians  who 
have  been  consulted — resemblances  which  would  be  scarcely  admissible,  unless 
we  had  (as  originally  intended)  given  a  particular  reference  to  passages  upon 
which  our  statements  rested.  It  will  be  proper  to  name  the  principal  authors  to 
whom  references  were  made :  Rrocopius^  De  Bellis  Oothor,  in  the  ScTipiores 
Byzanl.  yol.  1.  Bedtf  Hist.  Eccl.  Muratori^  Antiquitates  Ital.  Bayle,  Hist, 
and  Crit.  Dictionary.  Crabb^s  Hist,  of  Ene.  Law.  BlaeksUne*s  Commenu- 
rias.  Siswiondi*s  Ital.  Republics.  JKmm,  Ob  Civil  Liberty,  On  CJommercA, 
Hist,  of  England.  HaU^s  Middle  Ages.  Rebimm'i  Cbarloa  V.  MclmUak, 
Hist.  Eng.    MUh,  Hist.  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades.  &c. 
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the  rightfiil  property  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  whole  was 
parcelled  out  by  the  chief  to  those  who  served  under  him ; 
and  they  in  their  turn  by  a  subdivision  parcelled  out  their  re- 
spective shares  to  those  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  lands 
assigned  to  them.  This  division  and  subdivision  was  all 
made  upon  condition  that  the  person  receiving  a  tract  of  land 
called /eocf 66,  or  a  conditional  stipend,  should  serve  the  grantor 
fiiithfuliy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and 
in  default  thereof  the /6K(2,  or  land,  should  revert  to  him  from 
whom  it  was  received.  In  this  manner  the  government  of 
all  Europe  became  at  once  a  military  despotism,  and  gave  rise 
to  what  has  since  been  called  the  feudal  system.  By  this, 
which,  before  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century  had  spread 
over  all  Europe,  the  people  were  doomed  to  the  most  abject 
slavery  ;  they  were  considered  the  property  of  the  Barons  or 
Lords  from  whom  they  received  the  lands  they  cultivated, 
owing  an  unlimited  subjection  to  him,  whose  word  to  them 
was  law.  The  Barons  also  owed  a  degree  of  subjection  to  the 
Prince,  from  whom  in  the  first  instance  they  had  received  the 
land  over  which  they  bare  rule ;  but  they  were  also  entitled  to 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  to  which  there  was  nothing  cor- 
responding in  the  case  of  die  commonalty.  They  were  the 
king's  counsellors,  and  they  assisted  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  governing  the  realm.  So  universal  had  the  influence  of 
this  sjrstem  Income,  that  in  the  tenth  century,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  freedom  of  the  Saxon  institutions,  the  government 
of  England  was  to  the  people  an  absolute  despotism^  to  which 
they  Mure  for  a  long  time  very  nearly  the  same  relation  as  the 
negroes  of  the  Southern  States  now  bear  to  the  governments 
of  the  respective  States. 

But  while  the  liberties  of  England  were  sinking  in  the  vor- 
tex caused  by  the  feudal  system,  Italy  was  banning  to  emerge 
from  the  gloom  of  barbarism.  The  Huns  and  Alans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  this  country  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
but  they  in  their  turn  were  subjected  to  the  arms  of  the  Jjom- 
bards  about  668.*  The  Lombards,  however,  did  not  conquer 
the  whole  country  until  743,  when  they  subdued  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis.  In  744  Italy  was  invaded  by  Charlemagne, 
who,  ailer  a  series  of  desolating  wars,  subduea  the  Lombards, 
and  annexed  Italy  to  the  crown  of  Germany ;  retaining  it  until 
888,  when  the  Italians  and  Burgundians  expelled  the  Carlo- 

•  Spain  was  conqaered  by  the  Vandals  about  415;  Gaul  by  the  Fraoka^. 
Allemani,  and  Burgundians  about  431 ;  the  Herulians  put  an  end  to  the  Empire 
of  the  West  about  476 ;  the  Saxons  were  firmly  seated  io  England  as  early  aa 
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vingian  race,  and  held  the  crown  until  961.  At  this  time  it 
was  re-annexed  to  the  crown  of  Germany  by  Otho  I.  of  Sax- 
ony, to  whom  it  nominally  belonged  until  the  death  of  Frede- 
rick II.,  1250. 

During  this  interval  Italy  was  governed  entirely  by  a  foreign 
race  of  princes,  whose  seat  of  government  was  so  far  removed 
from  this  country,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  take 
much  cognizance  of  these  subjects  ;*  and  the  history  of  these 
three  centuries,  which,  says  the  scrupulously  accurate  Sismondi, 
"in  reference  to  the  rest  of  Europe  were  utterly  barbarous,"  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  revolution  that  was  going  on  in  the  Ita- 
lian towns  and  cities,  which,  though  at  first  silent  in  its 
operation,  was  destined  to  exert  a  lasting  influence  on  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Removed  uotcl  the  imm^iate 
supervision  of  the  Emperor,  the  Barons  became  insolent  and 
overbearing ;  and  their  usurpations,  exactions,  and  impositions 
were  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  same  spirit  of  pride  and 
insubordination  which  led  the  Barons  to  oppress  their  own 
subjects,  prompted  them  to  commit  depredations  on  those  be- 
longing to  the  neighbouring  territories.  Self-defence,  there- 
fore, compelled  the  Barons  to  consent  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  very  walls  they  had  helped  demolish.  Indeed,  we  find 
that,  before  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Otho,  the  domestic  quar- 
rels of  the  Barons  had  induced  several  towns  and  cities  in  the 
plains  of  that  country  to  inclose  their  territories  with  walls, 
and  what  had  been  begun  before,  went  on  rapidly  after  the 
victory  of  Otho. 

From  the  time  when  these  towns  and  cities  were  secured  by 
walls,  their  power  and  prosperity  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
The  oppressed  from  all  quarters  sought  refuge  in  these  sanctu- 
aries of  comparative  repose,  carrying  with  them  their  industry, 
their  arts,  and  their  arms.  Sensible  that  on  numbers  depended 
their  safety,  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  offered  every  possi- 
ble facility  to  those  who  desired  to  become  inmates  and  feJlow- 
citizens  with  them.  The  collection  of  so  many  persons 
within  so  small  a  compass,  rendered  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures necessary  to  their  existence,  and  these  in  their  turn  be- 
came sources  of  great  wealth.  With  this  increase  of  num- 
bers and  accumulation  of  property,  came  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty ;  and  we  soon  find  many  of  these  cities  resolv- 
ing on  freedom  and  independence.  Various  means  were  pur- 
sued by  the  different  cities  to  accomplish  their  object.    In  some 

*  The  seat  of  government  was  at  that  time  in  the  heart  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. 
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instances  the  people  rose  against  their  feudal  lords,  wrested 
from  them  their  castles, their  government,  and  their  lands;  either 
exterminating  their  race,  or  compelling  them  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  laws  enacted  by  common  consent.  In  other  cases 
the  Barons  were  expelled  from  the  cities,  and  compelled  to  seek 
a  subsistence  in  some  other  portion  of  country.  Though  the 
means  made  use  of  by  the  different  cities  were  often  dissimilar, 
the  end  obtained  was  the  same — the  establishment  of  popular 
liberty,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  share  in  the  legislation  of 
the  nation.  At  mis  time,  also,  originated  a  practice  which  has 
ever  since  continued,  of  calling  the  inhabitants  together  by 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  consult  on  measures  for  their  wel- 
fare and  defence.  Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  popular 
liberty — the  first  revival  of  those  practices  which  are  the  insepa- 
rable concomitants  of  every  free  government — the  self-govern- 
ment of  a  community. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  free  cities  was  Milan,  which, 
after  repeated  struggles,  expelled  the  nobility  from  the  city 
about  1100,  and  established  a  popular  government.  These 
things  gave  great  offence  to  Frederick  ^irbarossa,  then  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  whom  the  cities  of  Italy  owed  a  kind 
of  allegiance,  and  he  therefore  marched  a^inst  Milan  with  a 
large  army  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  arrogance.  The 
citizens  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  were  finally  reduced  by 
famine  and  fatigue  to  the  last  extremity,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render, 1162.  Frederick  thereupon  threw  down  the  walls, 
razed  the  whole  to  the  ground  and  sowed  salt  on  its  foimda- 
tions. 

But  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  not  thus  be  quenched.  The 
surviving  patriots  sought  refuge  in  tlie  other  free  cities,  where 
they  found  a  ready  welcome.  The  extent  of  their  sacrifices,  a 
recollection  of  their  valour,  and  the  exeunple  of  their  noble 
sentiments,  made  new  and  devoted  proselytes  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  inspired  all  with  new  courage  and  greater 
enthusiasm.  How  deep  and  extensive  it  soon  became,  the 
following  facts  will  show : — 

In  1167,  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Milan,  Yerona, 
Mantua,  and  other  free  cities  in  the  vicinity,  entered  into 
a  confederacy  called  the  league  of  Lombardyj  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  unite  in  all  things  undertaken 
by  common  consent  for  protecting  their  liberties,  to  share 
equally  all  damage  which  any  one  might  sustain,  and  to 
rebuild  the  city  of  Milan.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached 
Germany,  Frederick  made  immediate  preparations  to  march 
to  Italy,  and  punish  the  insolence  of  those  cities.    Early  in 
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1168  he  entered  that  country  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with 
a  determination  to  break  up  the  league  of  Lombardy,  and  to 
prevent  the  rebuilding  the  city  of  Milan.  But  the  state  of 
things  had  materially  changed  in  his  absence.  The  towns 
and  cities  which  had  supported  him  in  his  former  campaign, 
were  now  either  neutral,  or  actively  engae^ed  to  break  down 
his  power.  Deprived  of  the  assistance  on  which  he  confidently 
relied,  he  returned  to  Germany,  collected  a  larger  army,  and 
in  1176  directed  his  steps  towards  Milan,  which,  having  been 
rebuilt,  was  the  object  of  his  most  profound  hatred.  But  the 
Milanese  were  in  advance  of  him.  Reinforced  by  a  small 
number  of  auxiliaries,  they  met  him  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  gave  him  battle,  routed  his  army,  and  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  seek  safety  by  flight. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  a  trucfe  of  six  years,  and  in 
1183  the  peace  of  Constance  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Emperor  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  confederate  cities  to 
choose  their  own  rulers— to  make  their  own  laws — to  exercise 
all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories — 
to  levy  armies,  and  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  their  mu- 
tual safety  and  welfare.  These  cities  now  became  in  name, 
what  they  had  been  for  a  century  in  fact — independent  sove- 
reignties^ with  a  popular  constitution,  and  obtaining  the  exer- 
cise of  as  much  popular  liberty  as  their  education  and  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

Thus  terminated  the  firsts  and  one  of  the  most  noble 
struggles,  made  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  against 
the  encroachments  of  despotism,  in  the  acknowledged  esta- 
blishment of  that  legal  popular  liberty  which  had  long  been 
claimed  and  exercised.  It  was  therefore  in  the  cities  oc- 
cupying the  beautifiil  and  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  Alps,  the  Appenines,  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
that  the  right  of  self-government  by  the  people  was  asserted, 
and  the  privilege  obtained ;  and  where^  of  course^  popular 
liberty  had  its  origin. 

The  causes  we  have  already  detailed,  are  sufiicient  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  principles  of  popular  liberty,  but  they  could 
not  extend  their  influence,  A  cause  of  more  universal  operation 
was  needed  to  carry  abroad,  and  scatter  the  principles  which  had 
here  taken  root.  And  such  a  cause  was  the  religion  of  the 
age,  giving  rise  as  it  did  to  the  Crusades. 

While  the  northern  invaders  were  bearing  despotic  sway 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  Roman  Pontiff*  had  been  making 
unwearied  exertions  for  their  conversion.  But  the  principles 
on  which  he  proceeded  were  such,  that  their  conversion  was 
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not  attended  with  those  beneficial  influences  we  should  have 
a  right  to  expect.  They  changed  the  object^  but  retained  the 
sph-it  of  their  former  worship  ;  and  along  with  their  accession 
to  the  Christian  ranks,  came  a  retinue  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies so  unmeaning  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  Being  to  whom 
they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd,  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity and  reason.  The  rules,  maxims,  and  decretals  which 
had  been  promulgated  during  these  dark  dajrs  of  superstition 
and  spiritual  arrogance,  received  the  form  of  a  settled  code 
under  the  moulding  hands  of  the  bold  and  cunning,  the  artful 
and  designing  Hildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  In  the 
solitude  of  a  monastery  he  conceived  the  project  of  revolu- 
tionizing the  religious  world,  and  directing  all  the  energies  of 
his  powerful  mind  to  this  single  object,  he  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing that  vast  undertaking.*  The  fundamental  principle 
of  this'revolution  was,  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  clergy 
above  the  civil  enactments  of  the  State,  accompanied  by  an 
inferiority  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  they 
owed  an  unlimited  subjection.  By  crafV,  by  power,  and  po- 
litic management,  Hildebrand  secured  the  success  of  his  un- 
dertaking, by  which  the  authority  of  the  occupant  of  the  Papa) 
See  was  fully  established,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  sole 
authorized  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  becoming  Holy  by  his 
election  ;  who  alone  could  make  and  depose  kings  and  princes, 
priests  and  bishops ;  assemble,  preside  over,  and  dissolve  all 
councils.  Whatever  of  liberty  and  noble  magnanimity  the 
feudal  system  had  suffered  to  remain  in  the  soul  of  man,  this 
usurpation  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  well  nigh  blotted  out; 
and  both  together  sunk  the  human  mind  to  the  worst  depths  of 
degradation,  giving  rise  to  the  most  gross  and  unfounded  su- 
perstitions. 

Amon^  other  gross  errors  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  was 
an  opinion  that  had  obtained  great  credence  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
centuries,  that  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  by  St.  John  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  day  of  judgment  was  near  at  hand. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  before  been  occa- 
sional, now  became  frequent  But  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing them  had  greatly  changed.  When  Palestine  was  subject 
to  the  Caliphs,  the  resort  of  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  had  been 
encouraged,  as  it  offered  a  beneficial  commerce ;  but  when 
Syria  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacious  Turk,  about  the  middle  of 

*  For  B  particular  account  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  HildebraiHl,  see  Bofk^ 
Hist,  and  Grit.  Dictionary,  and  WMk*s  Lives  of  the  Popes. 
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the  eleventh  century,  vexatious  interruptions,  exorbitant  ex- 
actions, robbery  and  murder  became  so  common,  as  to  render 
these  journeys  extremely  perilous.  Of  many  thousands  who 
went  into  Asia  on  this  errand,  only  a  few  lived  to  return,  and 
these  made  Europe  rin^  with  their  mournful  complaints.  The 
acts  of  barbarity  commuted  in  the  Holy  Land — the  sufferings 
of  the  Church — the  merciless  murder  of  relations  and  coun- 
trymen, and  the  insults  offered  to  the  Cross,  were  told  with  all 
the  effect  which  a  gloomy  superstition,  a  glowing  enthusiasm, 
rendered  more  intense  by  personal  suffering,  and  frequent  re- 
petition, could  impart  to  them,  until  a  sympathy  as  universal 
as  Christianity  had  seized  the  public  mind.  The  concurrence 
of  these  various  causes  had  prepared  the  people  for  some 
mighty  enterprize.  It  only  needed  a  master  mind  to  rouse 
the  latent  energies  already  beginning  to  work,  to  produce  just 
such  an  expedition  as  was  the  first  Crusade. 

As  "extraordinary  occasions  produce  extraordinary  men," 
80  it  was  in  this  case ;  and  a  man  every  way  calculated  to  blow 
up  the  kindling  flame  of  enthusiasm  made  his  appearance  in 
the  person  of  the  fanatical  soldier  of  Amiens,  better  known  as 
Peter  the  Hermit.  He  had  been  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  had  experienced  in  person  the  insults  and  indignities 
heaped  upon  the  devotees  of  the  Cross ;  and  his  soul  waxed 
wroth  at  being  compelled  to  pay  tribute  for  looking  at  the  re- 
lics of  the  Cross,  the  peculiar  property  of  Christians.  He 
sought  out  and  conferred  with  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
Tyre,  resolved  to  preach  a  Crusade^  and  obtained  a  bull  of 
Pope  Urban  II.,  clothing  him  with  all  necessary  authority. 
With  Crucifix  in  hand,  he  flew  from  province  to  province,  and 
from  country  to  country,  preaching  vengeance  on  the  Turks 
and  deliverance  to  the  Holy  City.  By  the  boldness  of  his  de- 
signs, and  the  fervor  of  spirit  with  which  he  announced  them, 
he  electrified  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him ;  while  the  auste- 
rity of  his  manners,  with  his  bravery  and  generosity,  induced 
thousands  to  join  his  standard.  As  the  numbers  of  his  followers 
increased,  the  influence  of  their  example  became  extended;  and 
their  enthusiasm  becoming  contagious,  spread  like  wild-fire 
throughout  Christendom,  until  six  millions  of  persons  had 
assumed  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the  badge  of  this  holy  warfare. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  pursue  the  history  of  this 
vast  assemblage,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Crusaders,  who,  taking  their  way  through  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  imbibed  the  spirit  of  independence  which  was 
just  beginning  to  luxuriate  in  the  fertile  plains  of  that  country. 
We  shall  therefore  only  notice  that  division  of  the  army  of  tl^ 
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first  Crusade  which  was  commanded  by  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  the  assistance  of  Stephen,  the  famous  Count  of 
Blois,  Robert  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  Eustace,  brother  of  God* 
frey,  Duke  of  Lorraine  ;  and  which  comprised  all  of  the 
English  and  Norman,  and  many  of  the  French  chivalry  and 
soldiers.  In  close  connexion  with  the  Crusades,  and  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  upon  them,  are  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  Chiyalry.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  we  should  glance 
at  its  origin  and  history  for  a  moment 

When  the  feudal  system  had  become  firmly  established  in 
Europe,  the  former  divisions  of  the  various  countries  into 
towns  and  villages  had  been  nearly  obliterated,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  had  been  substituted  the  manors  of  the  Barons.  Though 
many  of  these  corresponded  with  the  former  political  divisions, 
they  were  not  confined  to  fixed  or  local  limits,  their  extent 
varying  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  possessor.  The 
public  roads  were  either  stopped  up  or  suffered  to  go  to  decay; 
and  no  safe  or  convenient  mode  of  communication  existed  be- 
tween the  several  manors,  and  every  Lord  exacted  such  tribute 
from  those  who  passed  through  his  territories  as  his  avarice 
or  his  ambition  demanded.  In  this  state  of  things  oppression 
and  murder  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  weak  were 
daily  falling  victims  to  the  strong.  Impelled  by  a  desire  of 
revenge,  and  prompted  by  a  hope  of  self-defence,  the  poorer 
nobles  began  to  lepgue  together  for  these  purposes.  From  the 
rules  and  regulations  to  which  these  combinations  gave  rise, 
originated  that  system  of  Chivalry  which  forms  so  conspicuous 
a  part  of  the  history  of  Europe  for  some  centuries  after. 
The  protection  they  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  each  other 
was  soon  extended  to  the  cause  of  injured  innocence  in  what* 
ever  form  it  existed.  Respect  and  reverence  for  the  gentler 
sex  was  one  of  the  most  striking  traits,  and  the  redress  of  op* 
pression  and  wrong  done  to  woman,  and  the  assertion  of  her 
just  position,  soon  became  one  of  the  first  objects,  of  this  in&nt 
institution.  At  what  time  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  began  to  mani- 
fest itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  before  the  first  Crusade 
it  had  become  a  great  and  powerful  institution.  Animated  by 
the  noble  sentiments  which  the  laws  of  Chivalry,  in  its  earliest 
and  purest  days,  inculcated,  many  of  her  most  valiant  knights  ar- 
rayed themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Cross,  and  marched 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  army  of  Robert  of  Normandy  were  many  of  this  de* 
scription.  Upon  the  first  preaching  of  the  Crusade,  Robert 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  sold  his  patrimony,  and  staked  all 
upon  the  success  of  this  enterprize.    After  collecting  his  army. 
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he  took  his  course  through  the  sonrti  of  France,  by  Genoa  to 
Lucca,  where  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Pope,  and  passed 
over  to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Here  the  English  and 
Normans,  with  many  of  the  French  nobles  and  peasants,  re- 
mained some  months,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  very 
cities  where  popular  liberty  had  begun  to  exert  an  extensive 
influence,  and  by  whose  commerce  they  were  mainly  trans- 
ported across  the  Adriatic.  What  influence  this  stay  in  that 
neighbourhood  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  army,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  We  can  only  judge  of  the  effect  by  subsequent 
circumstances.  But  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  army  there 
were  many  qualified  to  contrast  the  different  state  of  things  in 
Italy  with  those  of  their  own  country,  and  of  appreciating  the 
advantages  possessed  by  one  over  the  other ;  and  bear  in  mind 
how  deeply  they  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  we 
are  authorized  to  infer  that  those  who  haa  smarted  under  the 
lash  of  Baronial  servitude  would  burn  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  these  principles  of  liberty  transplanted  to  <<  their  own, 
their  native  lands."  Owing  to  the  operation  of  this  or  some 
other  causes,  large  numbers  deserted  irom  the  army  of  Robert, 
and  steered  their  course  homeward  through  the  cities  we  have 
before  described,  bearing  in  their  bosoms  the  love  of  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  Crusades  not  only  introduced  into  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  many  of  the  principles  which  had  taken  so  deep 
root  in  Italy,  but  the  very  measures  necessary  to  carry  them 
on,  accelerated  the  spread  of  the  same.  The  nobles  who 
entered  the  Crusades  soon  found  that  a  large  amount  of  money 
was  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  dignity  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  maintain,  and  the  only  means  they 
possessed  of  obtaining  the  necessary  sums,  was  by  alienation 
of  their  estates.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  now  embraced  with 
avidity  this  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their  crowns  the  terri- 
tories of  those  haughty  Barons,  who  tiad  stripped  them  of  nearly 
all  but  the  name  of  sovereign.  Some  of  the  people  also  con- 
trived to  possess  themselves  of  small  tracts  of  land,  which  ^ve 
them  an  importance  they  had  not  before  enjoyed.  Besides, 
many  of  the  Barons  who  embarked  in  these  expeditions  never 
returned,  and  their  estates  reverted  to  the  monarch  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  fief.  The  joint  operation  of  these  causes  work- 
ed a  great  revolution  in  the  state  of  liberty  during  the  time  of 
the  first  Crusade,  especially  in  France.  William  of  Norman- 
dy had  just  conquered  England,  and  the  effects  of  the  Cni^ 
sade  were,  therefore,  comparatively  little  felt  in  that  country. 
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But  in  France  the  case  was  diflfeient,  for  the  kii^  daring' 
this  time  made  a  successful  effort  to  dbridge  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  and  by  the  measure  made  use  of  to  accomplish 
it,  originated  a  species  of  policy  which,  in  subsequent  times, 
has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  foivour  the  cause  of  po- 
pular liberty. 

Those  Barons  who  had  swayed  their  sceptres  orer  what 
had  before  been  towns  and  cities,  found  their  own  interests 
promoted  by  extending  to  their  subjects  certain  privileges  not 
usually  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  feudal  lords.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  these  privil^ed  places  were  called  Burghers,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Barons  in  the  Crusades,  some  of  them  un- 
dertook to  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the 
Italian  cities.    The  king,  desirous  of  stren jzthening  his  authority 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  favoured  these  undertaking 
and  even  led  the  way  in  granting  special  privileges  to  certain 
persons  within  his  own  territories.    The  governing  motive 
m  all  the  grants  made  by  the  king  to  the  people  at  this  time, 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  creating  a  third  estate  in  his 
realm,  having  a  common  interest  in  breaking  down  the  power 
of  the  nobles.    These  privil^^  were  granted  by  Royal  Char- 
ter, and  erected  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  territory  into  politi- 
Old  conununities,  with  certain  limited  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  incorporated  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs.*    The  spirit  which  had  b^nn  to  show 
itself  in  the  absence  of  the  feudal  lords,  blazed  forth  with  in- 
creased fury  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Cnisaders ; 
and  in  France,  the  controversy  between  the  Barons  and  vas* 
sals  had  become  extremely  violent  before  the  second  Cru- 
sade, A.  D.  1147.    In  England,  however,  the  acme  of  feudal 
ills  did  not  arrive  until  about  this  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  years  subsequent  that  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  be- 
gan to  excite  any  attention  in  England. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  me  precise  amount  of  influ- 
ence which  Italy  exerted  in  causing  the  struggle  in  France 
between  the  Lords  and  their  varaals  ;  but  the  feet  that 
many  Crusaders  returned  from  those  cities  before  the  ex- 
istence of  this  spirit  had  become  visible — that  it  rose  to 
a  great  height  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  body 
of  those  who  had  been  in  that  expedition — raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  flame  of  liberty  in  these  Northern 
countries  was  enkindled  by  a  spark  from  the  freedom  of 
the  Italian  cities;  as  we  know  it  was  fed  with  materials  of 

*  This  is,  beyond  idl  doubt,  the  original  of  our  present  municipal  corporations. 
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Italian  production,  and  fanned  by  breesEes  from  that  Southern 
clime. 

Another  consideration  goes  fiir  to  strenethen  this  conclusion. 
The  first  Crusade  was  undertaken  about  A.  D.  1096,  while  the 
policy  of  freeing  the  inhabitants  of  burghs  by  royal  franchise 
was  not  introduced  into  France  until  between  1110  and  1120 ; 
and  a  short  time  after,  extensive  privile^  were  conferred 
by  Louis  YI.  on  all  burghs  and  towns  within  his  dominions. 
The  grants  to  particular  towns  or  burghs  are  called  Charters 
of  Community  ;  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  how  much  of 
popular  liberty  was  secured  by  them,  we  will  repeat  some  of 
the  most  important  of  their  provisions.  By  these  charters,  all 
the  persons  residing  within  certain  territories  were  oeclarep 
FREE — were  made    a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  the 

C>wer  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  enacting  various 
ws  relative  to  their  own  local  concerns ;  and  every  person 
thus  enfranchised,  was  required  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  to 
assist  the  other  members  of  the  community  in  defence  of  their 
common  rights.  Trial  hj  judicial  combat  was  abolished,  and 
sureties  of  the  peace  required  of  all  against  whom  just  cause  of 
suspicion  was  found  to  exist.  Here,then,wefindadistinctrecog- 
nition  of  most  of  the  great  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  dl 
free  institutions,  and  well  may  we  wonder  at  finding  them  in  this 
age  of  darkness  and  dismay.  Actuated  by  the  same  motives, 
and  steady  to  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  people,  Louis  Hertin 
issued  a  decree  granting  liberty  to  all  the  serfs  on  his  own  do- 
main, which  was  confirmed  by  his  son  Philip  le  Long  in  1318, 
assigning,  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  as  his  kingdom  was  called  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  or  freemen,'80  the  thing  should  corre- 
spond with  the  name. 

The  monarchs  of  France  continued  to  urge  this  policy,  as 
the  sequel  showed,  harder  than  it  would  bear.  So  powerful 
had  been  their  influence,  and  so  deep  hold  had  the  principles 
of  popular  Uberty  taken  root,  that  in  1368  the  peasantry  of^the 
nation  rose  in  a  body  to  redress  the  wrongs  they  had  suflfered 
at  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  by  putting  an  end  at  once  to  their 
power.  The  force  which  they  brought  into  the  field  was  so 
large,  and  was  impelled  by  such  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and 
passion,  that  the  whole  army  of  the  realm  was  insuflScient  to 
quell  them ;  and  it  was  only  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of 
the  English  knights,  and  the  destruction  of  more  than  40,000 
lives.  The  disastrous  termination  of  this  war  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  the  peasantry,  and  riveted  still  stronger  the  chains 
with  which  they  had  before  been  manacled.  But  though  the 
sun  of  liberty  set  in  Pfance,  it  rose  in  another  countryp  where 
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it  was  destined  to  exert  a  more  lasting  and  beneficial  infin- 
cnce.* 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  under  the  reign  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  people  of  England  were,  with  a  few 

•  Wa  ought  perhaps  to  allude  to  the  rise  of  those  institutioiui  in  Germany  and 
Flanders,  which  subsequently  exerted  an  influence  on  the  spread  of  Ubeity  in 
England ;  but  as  it  does  not  form  a  jpart  of  the  connected  chain  of  our  history, 
we  can  only  give  in  a  note  a  svnopsis  of  the  most  important  events. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  several  political  associations, 
nearly  answering  to  the  towns  of  Italy,  had  been  formed  in  Menapia.  But 
the  quick-sighted  Charlemagne,  foreseeing  their  popular  tendencies,  abolish- 
ed all  that  hsul  been  formed,  and  prohibited  the  formation  of  others.  After  his 
death  they  were  again  revived,  and  in  the  tenth  century,  large  numbers  of  these 
associations  exist^  in  that  country ;  and  although  they  did  not  possess  the  free- 
'  dom  of  the  Italian  cities,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  an  improved  condition — 
gave  rise  to  a  love  of  liberty— eventuaUy  produced  a  free  fovemment — and  sob- 
sequently  fanned  the  flame  of  liberty  in  England.  The  first  atteropu  of  the  in- 
habitanu  to  establish  the  rieht  of  self-government  were  about  1100;  their  efforts 
were  continued  during  the  absence  of  the  nobles  in  the  Crusades,  until  they  final- 
ly established  a  free  government  in  most  of  the  cities  about  13^. 

The  Flemings  did  not  begin  their  efforts  to  secure  freedom  so  early  as  the  Me- 
napians.  In  li^,  becoming  incensed  against  their  Dukes,  thev  revolted  and 
joined  the  king  of  France ;  but  getting  tired  of  their  allegiance  to  him,  the  towns 
of  Flanders  united  in  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  ami  organized  what  they 
called  a  "  a  citizen  militia,"  with  which  they  met  one  of  the  finest  armies  France 
ever  sent  into  the  field.  Nothing  could  resist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Flemings ; 
they  obtained  a  complete  victory,  killing  more  then  three  thousand  of  the  French 
chivalry. 

A  course  of  conduct  similar  in  results,  though  different  in  origin  and  objects, 
had  been  pursued  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  fSnperors  of  Germany  in  the  tenth 
century.  Up  to  this  time  the  irruptions  of  barbarians  from  the  east  had  kept 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  in  continual  alsurm.  To  ancst 
the  pTO^;ress  of  these  inroads,  Uenry  I.  endeavoured  to  persuade  that  portion  of 
his  subjects  to  settle  down  in  some  convenient  places,  and  to  surround  their 
towns  with  walls  as  his  Italian  subjects  were  doing.  But  they  had  been  accus- 
-tomed  to  lives  of  unrestrained  license,  and  looked  upon  such  towns  as  a  sort  of 
prison.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  offer  them  extensive  privileges  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  his  proposal,  and  from  these  grants  arose  the  first  towns  and  ci- 
ties of  Switzerland  and  the  German  Empire.  But  this  was  not  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent  until  after  the  second  Crusade,  at  which  time  the  sjrstem  was 
already  in  extensive  operation  in  France.  The  nrst  distinct  recognition  of  the 
mumctpal  system  of  Germany,  was  in  the  time  of  Berchthold  lY.  about  1160. 
As  Duke  of'^Helvetia  he  had  introduced  it  there^had  laid  the  foundation  of  nu* 
merotts  towns  and  villages— and  secured  to  himself  a  strong  support  amongst  the 
people. 

The  policy  of  Berchthold  was  pursued  by  Rudolph,  1S57.  The  free  towns  of 
Switzerland,  which  thus  grew  up,  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  depose  the 
tyrant  G^ler,  and  in  1315  to  repel  an  invasion  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
tne  head  of  20,000  men.  This  victory  was  followed  bv  the  league  of  the  forest 
Cantons,  formed  upon  principles  much  like  those  of  the  League  of  Lombardy. 
In  1353  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  undertook,  but  in  vain,  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  confederated  cities,  whose  free  principles  were  now  becoming  obnoxious  to 
the  successors  of  those  bv  whom  they  were  unfolded.  The  dangers  by  which  they 
were  threatened,  induced  the  eight  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  enter  into  a  league, 
.which  remained  unbroken  for  a  hundred  years.  This  state  of  things  continued 
with  little  interruption  until  the  time  of  tne  Lutheran  Reformation,  although  the 
bitterest  conflicts  had  rent  to  their  centre  every  kingdom  by  which  they  were 
sotrapndsd. 
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exceptions,  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery ;  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  were  bought  and  sold 
with  Uiem.  They  had,  in  fact,  no  political  existence  whatever ; 
nor  was  their  condition  bettered  by  a  change  of  masters.  The 
Norman  Barons,  whom  William  the  Conqueror  put  into  the 
places  of  the  ejected  Saxon  nobles,  had  less  interest,  if  possible,  to 
soften  their  slavery ;  and  the  evils  of  feudal  tyranny  became  still 
more  oppressive/  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  reign, 
William  I.  established  a  despotism  of  the  most  absolute  kind, 
which  was  in  no  de^ee  relaxed  by  his  successor,  WiUiam  II. 
On  the  death  of  Wilham  Rufus,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
rightful  heir  to  his  brother's  throne,  was  in  Palestine  in  the 
Orusades;  and  Henry,  another  brother,  seized  the  crown. 
Henry  was  aware  that  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  the 
throne  he  had  usurped,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  secure 
it  by  obtaining  the  good-will  and  affection  of  those  subjects 
from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  fear.  To  this  end  he  granted 
a  charter,  in  which  he  promised  to  abrogate  the  rigorous  laws 
ttiacted  by  his  father  and  brother,  to  reinstate  the  clergy,  and 
restore  the  Saxon  customs.  He  also  granted  a  charter  to  the 
city  of  London  about  A.  D.  1100,  confering  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants several  important  privileges.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  municipal  corporation  in  England,  and  from  this  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  the  prosperity  of  that  city. 

The  enactments  of  this  charter,  however,  did  nothing  to  al- 
leviate the  condition  of  the  common  people,  and  exerted  but 
little  influence  on  the  situation  of  the  nobilitj,  as  Henry  utterly 
disregarded  every  provision  contained  in  it.  Stephen,  at  his 
accession,  confirmed  the  charter  of  Henry,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  reign  granted  two  others  of  like  import.  But  he  heeded 
not  the  covenants  which  they  contained ;  and  tlie  Barons,  find- 
ing they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  &ith  of  their  sovereign, 
undertook  to  secure  by  force  and  arms  what  they  could  obtain 
by  no  other  means.  They  therefore  built  and  fortified  castles, 
until  they  were  able  to  set  the  authority  of  the  king  at  defiance. 
A  civil  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  giving  the  Barons  and 
Prelates  the  controul  of  the  king.  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 
charters  granted  by  his  predecessors,  but  the  people  during 
his  reign  obtained  no  melioration  of  their  condition.  So  little 
were  their  rights  regarded,  that  in  the  city  of  London,  the  best 

•  It  ahould  be  remembered  that  the  institutions  of  England  under  the  Anslo- 
Sazon  princes  were,  in  reference  to  the  nobles,  *'  democratic  or  popular/'  (Mcin- 
tosh, vol.  I.  p.  76) ;  but  in  reference  to  the  people  or  serfs,  an  absolute  despotism. 
'The  forg^fiuness  of  this^  is  the  explanation  of  the  many  mistakes  that  are  made 
in  speaking  of  those  institutions. 
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regulated  in  the  kingdom,  the  aone  of  the  nobles  were  acciw- 
tomtsd  to  break  open  and  pillage  the  houses  of  the  wealthiest 
people  with  impunity.  Richard,  who  succeeded  Henry,  con- 
firm^ the  former  charter,  and  regulated  somewhat  the  police 
of  London ;  but  in  other  respects  the  relative  situation  of  the 
people  and  their  rulers  was  not  materially  chanie^ed.  He  was 
absent  some  time  in  company  with  the  king  of  France  on  the 
second  Crusade. 

When  John  came  to  the  throne,  about  A.  D.  1200,  the  policy 
of  raising  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  nobles 
was  in  full  operation  in  France,  and  had  been  copied  to  some 
esrtent  in  Germany.  He  had  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  was  ^ 
ing  on  there.  He  also  found  himself  unpopular,  and  the  nobihty 
imperious  and  discontented.  John  was  undoubtedly  a  weak 
prince,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  sufficient  foresight  to  enable 
him  to  estimate  the  tendencies  of  these  popular  institutions 
which  were  created  by  Royal  Charter  in  every  incorporate 
town  or  city.  Accordingly  we  find  that  of  his  own  free  will, 
in  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign,  he  erected  more  than 
double  the  number  of  these  incorporations  than  had  been  made 
by  all  his  predecessors  together.*  To  many  of  these,  the  privi- 
leges granted  were  very  extensive ;  and  in  1208  be  gave  the 
city  of  London  a  new  charter,  embracing  the  more  important 
elements  of  a  popular  constitution,  and  authorising  the  inha- 
bitants to  elect  annually  all  their  own  officers.  This  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  popular  liberty  into 
England-^the  first  distinct  recognition  in  English  history  of 
that  great  principle  of  popular  liberty,  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  all  free  institutions--Me  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  govern^  and 
this  came  directly  from  the  kine. 

Had  John  been  content  to  have  pursued  his  object  in  this 
manner  alone,  he  probably  might  have  escaped  the  degradation 
he  experienced.  But  he  was  determined  to  crush  the  Barons 
at  all  events.    He  disregarded  the  charters  which  had  been 

E anted  by  Henry  L,  renewed  by  Stephen,  and  confirmed  by 
enry  XL ;  treat^  them  and  their  families  with  insolence,  ana 
trampled  on  their  feelings,  until  they  were  obliged  in  selfnle- 
fence  to  assert  their  rights.  Accordingly  they  met  and  de- 
manded a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.    John  at  first 

*  RoVuH.  Litt.  PaUnt.  Intr.  p.  l-^Rot,  LiU.  Clous,  Intr.  p.  i.  ill  iT.-^Tbe 
whole  subject  of  Charters,  Patents,  and  Diplomacy  underwent  a  complete  chanft 
in  the  time  of  John,  and  was  reduced  from  a  state  of  confusion  to  a  ^ood  degree 
of  system  and  order.  The  commencement  of  the  PateiU  Rolls  dates  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  record  of  Cl&te  Rolls  in  ths  sixth  year  of  the  same. 
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evaded  their  demand,  and  subsequently  refused  to  comply. 
The  Barons  thereupon  declared  war  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  assent  to  their  requisition.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Ruunemede,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  at  which  the 
celebrated  Magna  Charta  was  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
signed  by  the  parties.  This  charter  differed  from  that  of 
Henry,  which  was  proposed  by  the  Barons  for  his  signature, 
in  several  important  particulars,  all  of  which  were  favour- 
able to  the  liberty  oi  the  subject.  These  were  principally, 
requiring  the  Barons  to  extend  to  their  vassals  the  same  privi- 
leges granted  them  by  the  king,  and  securing  to  London,  and 
to  all  other  free  cities  and  burghs,  all  their  ancient  customs, 
privileges,  and  immunities. 

This  charter  may  well  be  called  the  bulwark  of  popular  li- 
berty in  Enc^land,  as  it  guaranteed  to  the  people  the  enjoyment 
of  privileges  they  had  not  before  possessed,  though  it  was  long 
before  they  came  into  the  actual  possession  of  them.    The 
whole  force  of  the  tendency  of  this  clause  of  Magna  Charta 
has  not  usually  been  apprehended,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
original  has  been  attributed  to  a  wrong  source.    It  is  generally 
sud  and  believed,  that  the  introduction  of  that  clause  which 
secures  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  popular  liberty,  was 
owin^  entirely  to  the  noble  generosity  of  the  Barons.    But  we 
look  m  vain  for  any  thing  in  their  history  which  would  lead  us 
to  anticipate  the  existence  of  any  such  magnanimous  senti- 
ment in  their  bosoms.  In  John,  however,  a  principle  was  at  work 
which  would  lead  him  to  desire  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause. 
The  Barons,  desirous  of  establishing  their  own  power,  demanded 
of  John  that  he  should  sign  a  charter  in  which  no  mention 
of  the  people  was  to  be  found ;  but  the  king  was  actuated  by 
principles,  and  guided  by  a  policy,  which  would  dictate  that 
provision  as  a  measure  for  breaking  down  the  power  of  the 
nobility  he  both  feared  and  hated.    A  conference  ensued,  the 
minutes  of  which  have  not  been  preserved,  and  the  clause  was 
inserted.    If  we  judge  this  case  by  the  known  and  probable 
rules  of  human  action,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  this 
palladium  of  popular  liberty  emanated,  not  from  the  Barons, 
but  from  the  King. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Barons  furnishes  strong  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  ;  for,  during  the  reigns  of 
John  and  Henry  lU.,  nothing  appears  but  discontent,  usurpa- 
tions, and  civil  wars,  until  it  became  evident  that  they  were 
determined  to  bring  both  king  and  people  under  the  power  of 
an  aristocracy  of  their  own  creation.  In  the  person  of  Ed- 
ward I.  England  had  a  wise  and  politic  prince,  and  the  people 
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a  sincere  and  devoted  friend.    It  is  to  the  regulations  of  his 
reign  that  we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  popular 
representation  in  Parliament,  and  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
Commons.    He  revived  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  pro* 
tectin^  the  people ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  efforts, 
that  many  supposed  he  designed  to  crush  the  nobility  alto- 
gether, and  to  render  himself  absolute  by  popular  support    To 
this  end  he  created  a  large  number  of  boroughs  ana  incorpo- 
rate towns,  granting  them  the  power  of  choosing  their  own 
ma^trates,  of  exercising  certain  legislative  powers  within 
their  own  limits  for  resfulating  their  own  local  concerns.     To 
Edward,  also,  the  En^ish  owe  much  of  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprise,  as  he  led  the  way  by  incorporating 
several  companies  for  these  purposes.    He  also  struck  a  blow 
at  the  perpetuity  of  power  in  the  Barons,  by  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  authorising  them  to  alienate  their  estates.    In 
the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  Eklward  gave  form  and  system  to 
the  scheme  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  issued  writs  of  election 
to  all  free  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in  his  kingdom,  which 
now  amounted  to  one  hundred,  requiring  them  to  elect  per- 
sons to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 

No  sooner  was  Edward  dead,  than  the  Barons  manifested  a 
determination  to  rule  the  kin^om ;  and  Edward  U.,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1307,  found  himself  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  nobility,  which,  in  1312,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  But  this  was  soon  settled ;  discontents,  however,  still 
prevailed,  and  in  1321  the  Barons  united  in  another  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  King,  but  in  1325 
they  again  rebelled,  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  murder^ 
ed  him.  The  reign  of  Edward  HI.  was  one  of  a  different 
character.  Though  no  great  revolution  took  place,  the  cause 
of  popular  liberty  steadi^  advanced.  Many  wholesome  and 
equitable  laws  were  passec^  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rights 
which  had  been  previously  granted  to  the  people  was  main- 
tained. Up  to  the  beginning^  of  the  fourteenth  century  there 
was  more  personal  slavery  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  in  1339  Edward  IH.  set  an  example 
to  the  nobility,  by  abolishing  all  slavery  on  his  own  domains, 
and  by  his  influence  induced  many  Barons  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to 
wade  through  the  history  of  those  intestine  broils  and  civil 
commotions  which  filled  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  century 
succeeding  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  or  from  1377  to  1485, 
comprising  the  reigns  of  Rich.  IL,  Hen.  lY.,  Hen.  Y.,  Hen.  YI., 
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Ed.  lY.,  Rich,  m.,  to  the  accession  of  Hen.  YII.,  in  which 
time  the  crown  was  seized  on  and  disposed  of  by  the  nobles, 
until  one  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  obtained  the  title 
of  Kin^-Maker,  We  shall  therefore  only  allude  to  such 
transactions  as  had  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  cause  of  liberty. 
On  the  accession  of  Richmond,  the  Commons  had  obtained 
more  enlarged  notions  of  civil  liberty,  and  more  correct  ideas 
of  their  own  rights ;  and  with  these  new  views  came  a  degree 
of  courag^e  to  assert  their  independence.  At  this  time,  also, 
there  existed  considerable  commercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  Flanders,  where  a  popular  government  had  been 
established  in  1304,  and  intercourse  with  the  Flemish  free- 
men strengthened  and  invigorated  the  principles  to  which  the 
introduction  of  municipal  corporations  had  ^ven  birth. 

Before  the  death  of  Edward  III.  the  Parliament  had  obtain- 
ed a  form  much  like  the  present,  and  consisted  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  of  <'  the  great  men  of  the  land,*'  as 
the  nobility  were  then  styled,  and  "the  little  men  of  the 
commons,"  in  the  language  of  that  day,  consisting  of  Knights 
of  shires,  and  the  representatives  of  cities  ar^  boroughs. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  "  cities  and  boroughs,"  the  only  places 
then  represented  in  parliament,  were  created  by  the  king's 
charter  or  patent,  and  as  no  other  places  were  represented,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  English 
Parliament  owed  its  origin  to  the  king;  and  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  subject  furnishes  a  key  to  the  policy  which  finally 
produced  it.  The  system  which  was  thus  originated,  was  improv- 
ed and  harmonized  by  subsequent  kings,  until  it  grew  up  into  the 
British  constitution,  which  is  none  other  than  a  digest  of  those 
principles  of  common  sense,  which  were  applicable  to  those 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  which  the  practice  of  ages  has  re- 
duced to  form  and  shape. 

Having  shown  how  popular  liberty  took  its  rise  in  England, 
and  how  the  popular  branch  of  the  British  parliament  was 
originated,  we  shall  inquire,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  how  their 
principles  came  to  take  so  deep  root  in  the  early  institutions  of 
this  country.  In  this  inquiry  we  must  remember,  that  thd 
principles  of  which  we  have  spoken  continued  to  exert  a 
stronger  and  stronpfer  influence  in  England ;  that  they  were 
fostered  by  Henry  YlI. ;  and,  though  checked  somewhat  by  the 
energy  oi  Henry  YIU.  and  Elizabeth,  yet  forwarded  by  certain 
other  causes,  eventually  produced  a  war  between  the  sovereign 
and  people,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  as- 
cendency of  Cromwell.  When  the  emigration  to  this  country 
began,  the  tendencies  of  these  principles  were  in  '^  the  full  tim 
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of  successful  experiment;"  and  the  new  Colonies  were  created 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  with  all  the  popular  privi- 
le^s  of  the  most  favoured  political  corporations  at  home.  In 
this  manner  the  groundwork  of  all  the  subsequent  freedom  of 
our  institutions  was  laid,  as  will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  those  times. 

The  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  granted  in  1628,  and  under 
which  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  was  settled,  made  the  per- 
sons who  should  reside  within  certain  limits  a  "  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic,"  for  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  the 
necessary  powers  of  self-government.  By  this  Charter  the 
members  of  the  company,  like  other  municipal  corporations,  were 
to  hold  an  annual  election  of  officers.  The  officers,  however, 
were  copied,  not  from  political  corporations,  but  from  those 
companies  which  had  been  erected  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
commerce  ;  as  the  object  of  this  Charter  was  not  to  erect  a  dis- 
tinct government  from  that  at  home,  but  to  establish  a  corpo- 
rate trading  company,  after  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, of  which  this  was  in  many  respects  a  transcript.  Until 
the  time  of  removing  the  patent  to  this  country,  it  was  in 
every  sense  a  trading  company  ;  and  when  the  governor 
and  council  came  over,  measures  were  taken  to  perpetuate  that 
character,  by  making  a  definite  arrangement  with  those  partners 
who  did  not  wish  to  leave  home.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Governor  and  Council  removed  to  the  Colony,  than  they  found 
it  necessarjr  to  modify  the  mode  of  administering  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  soon  became,  from  necessity,  entirely  a  political 
corporation. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Enriish  common  law, 
every /reeman  of  the  corporation  was  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
choice  of  Grovemor  and  Assistants,  and  in  the  enactment  of  all 
laws.  We  find,  therefore,  in  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
all  the  great  principles  of  liberty ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  not  every  inhabitant  of  the  Colony  was  therefore 
a  freeman  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  entitled  to 
vote.  The  men  of  those  times  understood  too  well  the  nature 
of  sound  government  and  rational  freedom  to  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  implied  universal  suffrage.  Certain  qualifications 
are  certainly  to  be  required  for  the  exercise  of  such  important 
rights.  The  tests  of  those  qualifications,  as  settled  by  the  Colo- 
nists, may  have  been  arbitrary,  absurd,  unjust ;  that  is  not  the 
question  now :  we  only  think  it  important  to  note  the  fact  that 
certain  qualifications  were  thought  requisite.  They  never 
dreamed  of  the  Jacobin  doctrine  of  modem  French  theorists, 
that  every  human  being,  as  such,  has  a  natural  right  to  vote. 
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The  Colony  of  Connecticut  was  settled  in  1636,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  form  of  government 
modelled  after  the  one  they  had  left,  except  that  they  com- 
menced their  General  Court  by  sending  two  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  each  town  as  representatives,  after  the  manner  of 
the  English  boroughs.  When  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony 
found  Uiey  were  not  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  all  the  freemen  assembled  at  Hartford,  and  adopted  a 
Constitution  in  most  respects  the  counterpart  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charter,  save  in  a  semi-annual  instead  of  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Court.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not  sup- 
pose that  this  Constitution  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  them  to 
proceed  upon ;  and  as  soon  as  Charles  the  Second  came  to  the 
throne,  they  sent  up  a  petition  for  a  Charter,  giving  as  a  reason 
why  they  had  not  applied  before — that  they  had  rather  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  of  living  without  one,' <' than  to  receive  it 
from  any  but  their  lawful  prince  and  sovereign !"  This 
Charter  made  them  a  "  body  politic  and  corporate,"  similar  to 
the  "  Corporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  under  this,  Con- 
necticut continued  until  the  year  1817. 

The  privileges  granted  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  by  charter, 
dated  1639,  were  still  more  extensive,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  more  fully  expressed  in 
that  instrument  than  in  any  former  charter.  By  that,  the  ter- 
ritory now  included  within  the  State  of  Maine  was  erected 
into  a  municipal  corporation,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  a  County  Palatine  of  Durham;  and  in  which  authority  was 
granted  to  "  the  greater  part  of  the  freeholders  of  the  same  to 
make,  ordain,  and  publish  such  reasonable  laws,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions  as  should  be  found  requisite,  not  repugnant  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England."  Further,  the  governments 
of  the  Colonies  were  ever  considered  in  England  as  mere 
corporations,  and  were  so  described  in  their  charters,  and  in 
all  proceedings  against  them."  These  municipal  corporations, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  institutions  of  the  most  popular 
kind ;  and  hence,  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the 
Colonists  had  only  to  guide  themselves  by  those  plain  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  law  which  were  applicable  to  their  case, 
to  produce  just  such  a  government  as  were  the  governments  of 
all  the  New  England  Colonies.  So  far,  therefore,  were  they 
from  discovering  any  new  principles  of  civil  government,  that 
they  only  sailed  on  in  the  current  which  had  been  setting  in 
the  same  direction  for  centuries  before  the  name  of  Puritanisno 
had  any  existence. 

We  have  said  nothing,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  concern*- 
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ing  the  character  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  nor 
are  we  fairly  called  upon  to  do  so.  Our  present  concern  is 
only  with  a  question  of  history,  not  with  the  motives  of  those 
who  may  have  been  actors  in  the  events  spoken  of  only  in  as 
far  as  they  form  a  branch  of  our  investigation.  But  we  say 
freely,  that  we  regard  our  Puritan  ancestors,  as  pious,  gooo, 
upright,  but,  in  many  respects,  deluded  men.  We  yield  to  the 
Ftiritans  all  they  claimed  for  themselves,  but  we  cannot  grant 
all  that  the  eulogies  of  their  descendants  have  attributed  to 
them ;  and  hence  the  Address,  which  has  formed  the  text  of 
this  article,  et  id  genus  omne,  are  to  be  regarded  as  high- 
wrought  panegyrics  rather  than  sober  history. 

In  this  inquiry  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  many  consider- 
ations deserving  of  notice,  and  to  pass  unmentioued  many 
causes  which  accelerated  or  retarded  the  advancement  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  at  particular  times.  Much  of  interesting 
mquiry  might  remain  in  tracing  from  their  fountain,  during 
the  mists  and  mazes  of  the  middle  ages,  the  meandering  streams 
and  rills  that  have  contributed  to  swell  the  advancing  tide, 
which  is  setting  on,  and  bearing  us,  in  this  country,  where — 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  countrymen,  under  God, 
must  decide.  There  are  rocks  and  perils  all  around  us — in 
the  increasing  spirit  of  a  wild  and  fanatic  notion  of  Liberty 
above  Law,  and  in  the  corrupting  influence  of  party  profligacy 
and  party  presses,  which  may  well  awaken  the  fears  of  every 
sober  min<^  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  rational  free- 
dom. 


Art.  IV. — The  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Collected  and  edited  by  Henrt  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge, Esq.,  M.  a.    2  vols.    Pickering,  London,  1836. 

In  passing  from  Christabel  to  the  essay  on  Hamlet  in  these 
volumes,  one  experiences  a  feeling  of  delightful  wonder.  Con- 
ceive yourself  from  the  edse  of  a  flowery  landscape  to  be  sud- 
denly submerged  into  a  subterraneous  workshop,  there  by  the 
fierce  light  of  mineral  combustion  to  behold  the  powers  of  na- 
ture elaborating  the  richest  of  metals.  The  imagined  transi- 
tion from  the  sparkling  picture  on  the  surface  to  the  myste* 
rious  process  beneath  it,  would  scarcely  be  more  rapid  than  to 
the  capable  mind  is  the  real  one  firom  the  creation  of  the  poet 
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to  the  sjrnthesis  of  the  critic.  Mineral  and  veratable  wealth 
are,  however,  neveri  we  believe,  so  concentrated  upon  a  single 
spot  as  our  illustration  supposes,  (the  surface  of  Potosi  is  un- 
sightly and  barren) ;  and  fifty  years  ago  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
union might  have  been  cited  by  the  critics  as  an  analogy  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  day,  that  poetical  and  philosophic 
cal  genius  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  mind.  Shakspeare  was 
believed  to  have  written  in  a  "  fine  frenzy,"  and  to  have  been, 
in  his  sane  state,  as  unconscious  of  the  divinity  of  his  own 
utterances,  as  he  was  incapable  of  analyzing  those  of  others. 
That,  on  the  other  band,  the  possession  of  poetical  genius  by 
no  means  involves  that  of  philosophical  judgment,  our  own 
times  furnish  striking  examples ;  for  Byron  was,  we  think,  an 
indifferent  critic,  and  Scott  by  no  means  a  deep  one.  Coleridge 
was  both  profound  and  subtle.  These  ^<  Remains"  add  new 
evidence  to  that  contained  in  his  prose  works,  published  during 
his  life,  of  his  rare  powers  as  a  critic ;  besides  exhibiting,  like 
them,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  vivifying  spirit  with 
which  his  heart  informed  what  his  head  gathered,  the  richness 
and  vigor  of  his  style,  and  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  na- 
ture. He  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  that  select  few  who, 
in  the  words  of  poor  Keats, 

"  tower  in  the  van 
Of  all  the  congregated  worlcL" 

But  our  task  is  a  still  easier  one  than  to  praise  Coleridge,  our 
purpose  being  at  present  merely  to  extract  a  few  passages  from 
these  volumes,  with  a  view  to  recommend  them,  and  through 
them  his  writings  generally.  Some  possibly,  even  of  our  own 
readers,  may  have  never  chanced  to  read  a  page  of  Colerid^  ; 
and  as  our  sole  object  jiist  now  is,  to  produce  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  those,  who  from  their  own  experience  know 
nought  or  little  of  him,  or  to  remove  an  unfavourable  one  made 
by  the  report  of  others,  respecting  a  man  in  whose  wrongs  the 
world  is  wronged ;  and  as,  moreover,  in  every  praiseworthy 
undertaking  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  favour  of  that  sex  upon 
whom  the  progress  of  good  so  much  depends ;  we  will,  be- 
fore beginning  our  extracts,  quote  from  one  of  his  former 
works  a  passage,  which,  as  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
his  genius  and  sensibility,  is  very  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
May  we  not  safely  challenge  the  cleverest  of  the  admirers  of 
Byrou  or  Moore,  not  to  mention  their  popular  pupils,  to  furnish 
from  their  most  vivid  pages  a  passage  on  the  favourite  theme 
better  calculated,  we  will  not  say  to  produce  a  lasting  effect, 
bat  even  to  awaken  pleasurable  emotion  than  the  following : — 
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**  Love,  truly  soch,  is  itself  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the 
world,  and  mutual  love  still  less  so.  But  that  enduring  personal  at. 
tachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  Erin's  sweet  n^elodist,  and 
still  more  toucbingly,  perhaps,  in  the  well-known  ballad,  *  John 
Anderson,  my  Joe,  John,'  in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constancy  of 
character  of  no  every-day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  sensibility 
and  teuderness  of  nature  ;  a  constitutional  communicativeness  and 
utterance  of  heart  and  soul ;  a  delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy, 
in  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within, — to 
count,  as  it  were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But,  above  all,  it 
supposes  a  soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  Ufe, 
even  in  the  lustihood  of  health  and  strength,  had  felt  oflenest  and 
prized  highest  that  which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which  in  all 
our  lovings  is  t?ie  love ;  I  mean,  that  willing  sense  of  the  unsuf« 
ficingness  of  the  self  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  generous  nature 
to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the  supplement  and  completion 
of  its  own  ;  that  quiet  perpetual  seeking  which  the  presence  of  the 
beloved  object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  momently 
finds,  and  finding,  again  seeks  on ;  lastly,  when  <  life's  changefiid 
orb  has  passed  the  full,'  a  confirmed  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  hu- 
manity, thus  brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bo- 
som  of  hourly  experience ;  it  supposes,  I  say,  a  heartfelt  reverence 
for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  because  divested  of  its  solemnity  by 
habit,  by  familiarity,  by  mutual  infirmities,  and  even  by  a  feeling  of 
modesty  which  will  arise  in  delicate  minds,  when  they  are  conscious 
of  possessing  the  same,  or  the  correspondent,  excellence  in  their 
own  characters.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  mind,  which,  while  it 
feels  the  beautiful  and  the  excellent  in  the  beloved  as  its  own,  and 
by  right  of  love  appropriates  it,  can  call  goodness  its  playfellow ; 
and  dares  make  sport  of  time  and  infirmity,  while,  in  the  person  of 
a  thousand-foldly  endeared  partner,  we  feel  for  aged  virtue  the  ca- 
ressing  fondness  that  belongs  to  the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  re« 
peat  the  same  attentions  and  tender  courtesies  which  had  been  die 
tated  by  the  same  affection  to  the  same  object  when  attired  in  femi- 
nine  loveliness  or  in  manly  beauty." — Table  Talkt  P*  68,  9. 

The  materials  fi-om  which  the  volumes  before  us  are  com* 
posed  were,  says  the  editor,  the  nephew  of  Ck>leridge,  <<  frag- 
mentary in  the  extreme ; — Sibylline  leaves,  notes  of  the  lectur- 
er, memoranda  of  the  investigator,  out-pourings  of  the  solitary 
and  self-communing  student."  Besides  the  *<  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre" and  a  number  of  short  poems,  the  first  volume  consists 
chiefly  of  notes,  taken  by  several  of  his  hearers  or  left  by  him- 
self^ of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Literature,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1818.  These  imperfect  records  of  his 
eloquence  abound  in  profound  views  and  apposite  illustrations. 
Tiie  first  two  Lectures,  on  the  Gothic  Mind  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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and  Gothic  Art  and  Literature,  contain  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  Gothic  and  Greek 
mind.  The  subjects  of  the  others  are — The  Troubadours, 
Boccacio,  Petrarch,  Pulci,  Chaucer,  Spenser— Ben  Johnson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger — Don  duixote — Dis- 
tinctions of  the  Witty,  the  Droll,  and  the  Odd— Rabelais,  Swift, 
Sterne — Donne,  Dante,  Milton,  Paradise  ^Lost — Asiatic  and 
Greek  Mythologies — Robinson  Crusoe — Use  of  works  of  Imagi- 
nation in  Education — Dreams,  Apparitions,  Alchemists — On 
Poetry  or  Art — On  Style.  In  the  Prospectus  he  thus  states 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  course : — 

^*  Under  a  strong  persuasion  that  little  of  real  value  is  derived  by 
persons  in  general  from  a  wide  and  various  reading ;  but  still  more 
deeply  convinced  as  to  the  actual  mischief  of  unconnected  and 
promiacuous  reading,  and  that  it  is  sure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  enervate  even  where  it  does  not  likewise  inflate ;  1  hope  to  satisfy 
many  an  ingenuous  mind,  seriously  interested  in  its  own  develope- 
ment  and  cultivation,  how  moderate  a  number  of  volumes,  if  only 
they  be  judiciously  chosen,  will  suffice  for  the  attainment  of  every 
wise  and  desirable  purpose ;  that  is,  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
studies  for  specific  and  professional  purposes.  It  is  saying  less  than 
the  truth  to  affirm,  that  an  excellent  book  (and  the  remark  holds  aU 
most  equally  good  of  a  Raphael  as  of  a  Milton)  is  like  a  welKchosen 
and  well*tended  fruit  tree.  Its  fruits  are  not  of  one  season  only. 
With  the  due  and  natural  intervals,  we  may  recur  to  it  year  after 
year,  and  it  will  supply  the  same  nourishment  and  the  same  grati. 
fication,  if  only  we  ourselves  return  to  it  with  the  same  healthful 
appetite."— Vol.  i.  p.  68. 

Were  we  to  extract  most  of  the  passages  remarkable  for  ori- 
ginality or  beauty — such  as  one  delights  to  pause  over — we 
should  commit  an  abuse  of  the  reviewer's  privilege,  with  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  make  ourselves  chargeable,  however 
strong  the  temptation,  and  although  sure,  as  in  this  case,  of 
the  reader's  indulgence.  Passing  over,  therefore,  many  bright 
and  good  things,  we  quote  from  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
the  essay  on  a  ''Good  Heart."  Coleridge  is  regarded,  and 
therefore  shunned,  by  many,  as  a  "  mystic  "  and  unintellig^ible 
transcendentalist.  He  certainly  does  delight  to  pass  up  into 
regions  beyond  the  ken  of  the  mere  perceptive  intellect ;  and 
alUiough  such  a  strength  and  practice  of  pinion  are  needed  to 
follow  him  in  these  moods,  that  some  ambitious  spirits  sink  back 
from  the  attempt  into  hopeless  envy ;  the  unaspiring  many 
will  not  grudge  the  soaring  power  to  one  who  returns  witn 
^  sight  so  pur^  and  unsealed  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
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radiance,"  as  to  contemplate  earthly  things  with  the  clearness 
of  vision  evinced  in  the  following : — 

"  There  is  in  Abbot's  Essays  an  attempt  to  determine  the  true 
sense  of  tbis  pbrase,  at  least  to  unfold  (auseiiumdersetxen)  what  is 
meant  and  felt  by  it.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  remarks,  I  re- 
member, and  with  the  counterposition  of  Tom  Jones  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  Might  not  Luther  and  Calvin  serve  ?  But  it  is  made 
less  noticeable  in  these  last  by  its  co-existence  with,  and  sometimes 
real,  more  often  apparent,  subordination  to  fixed  conscious  principles, 
and  is  thus  less  naturally  characteristic.  Parson  Adams  contrasted 
with  Dr.  Harrison  in  Fielding's  Amelia  would  do.  Then  there  is 
the  suppression  of  the  good  heart  and  the  substitution  of  principles 
or  motives  for  the  good  heart,  as  in  Laud,  and  the  whole  race  of 
conscientious  persecutors.  Such  principles  constitute  the  virtues 
of  the  Inquisition.  A  good  heart  contrasts  with  the  Pharisaic 
righteousness.  This  last  contemplation  of  the  Pharisees,  the  dog. 
matists,  and  the  rigorists  in  Mo  genere^  serves  to  reconcile  me  to 
the  fewness  of  the  men  who  act  on  fixed  principles.  For  unless 
there  exist  intellectual  power  to  determine  aright  what  are  the 
principiajamfixa  etformatOf  and  unless  there  be  the  wisdom  of  love 
preceding  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  unless  to  this  be  added  a  gra* 
ciousness  of  nature,  a  loving  kindness,-— these  rigorists  are  but  bi- 
gots, oflen  to  errors,  and  active,  yea,  remorseless  in  preventing  or 
staying  the  rise  and  progress  of  truth.  And  even  when  bigotted 
adherents  to  true  principles,  yet  they  render  truth  unamiable,  and 
forbid  little  children  to  come  thereunto.  As  human  nature  now  is, 
it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  number  should  be  few,  seeing  that  of  the 
few,  the  greater  part  are  pre-maturities. 

**  The  number  of  those  who  act  from  good-hearted  impulses,  a 
kindly  and  cheerful  mood,  and  the  play  of  minute  sympathies,  con. 
tinuous  in  their  discontinuity,  like  the  sand-thread  of  the  hour-glass, 
and  from  their  minuteness  and  transiency  not  calculated  to  stifien 
or  inflate  the  individual,  and  thus  remaining  unendangered  by  ego« 
tism,  and  its  unhandsome  vizard  contempt,  is  far  larger :  and  though 
these  temperamental  pro- virtues  will  too  often  fail,  and  are  not  built 
to  stand  the  storms  of  strong  temptation ;  yet  on  the  whole  they 
carry  on  the  benignant  scheme  of  social  nature,  like  the  other  in« 
stincts  that  rule  the  animal  creation.  But  of  all,  the  most  numerous 
are  the  men,  who  have  evermore  their  own  dearliest  beloved  self, 
as  the  only  or  main  goal  or  butt  of  their  endeavours  straight  and 
steady  before  their  eyes,  and  whose  whole  inner  world  turns  on  the 
great  axis  of  self-interest.  These  form  the  majority,  if  not  of  oaan. 
kind,  yet  of  those  by  whom  the  business  of  life  is  carried  on  ;  and 
most  expedient  it  is,  that  so  it  should  be ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any 
thing  better  contrived  for  the  advantage  of  society.  For  these 
are  the  most  industrious,  orderly,  and  circumspect  portion  of  society, 
and  the  actions  governed  by  this  principle,  with  the  results,  are  the 
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only  materials  on  which  either  the  atatesmani  or  individuals  can 
safely  calculate. 

*' There  is,  indeed,  another  sort,  (a  class  they  can  scarcely  he  call- 
ed), who  are  below  self-interest ;  who  live  under  the  mastery  of 
their  senses  and  appetites ;  and  whose  selfishness  is  an  animal 
instinct,  a  goad  a  tergo^  not  an  attraction,  a  re  frospecta^  or 
(so  to  speak)  from  a  projected  self.  In  fact,  such  individuals  can- 
not so  properly  be  said  to  have  a  self,  as  to  be  machines  for  the  self 
of  nature :  and  are  as  little  capable  of  loving  themselves  as  of  lov- 
ing  their  neighbours.  Such  there  are.  Nay,  (if  we  were  to  count 
only  without  weighing)  the  aggregate  of  such  persons  might  possibly 
form  a  larger  number  than  the  class  preceding.  But  they  may  safely 
be  taken  up  into  the  latter,  for  the  main  ends  of  society,  as  being 
or  sure  to  become  its  materials  and  tools.  Their  folly  is  the  stuff* 
in  which  the  sound  sense  of  the  worldly-wise  is  at  once  manifested 
and  remunerated ;  their  idleness  of  thought,  with  the  passions,  appe- 
tites, likings  and  fancies,  which  are  its  natural  growth,  though 
weeds,  give  direction  and  employment  to  the  industry  of  the  other. 
The  accidents  of  inheritance  by  birth,  of  accumulation  of  property 
in  partial  masses,  are  thus  counteracted, — and  the  aneurisms  in  the 
circulating  system  prevented  or  rendered  fewer  and  less  obstinate, — 
whilst  animal  want,  the  sure  general  result  of  idleness  and  its  ac- 
companying vices,  tames  at  length  the  selfish  host,  into  the  laborious 
daves  and  mechanic  implements  of  the  sdf-interestcd.  Thus*  with- 
out public  spirit,  nay,  by  the  predominance  of  the  opposite  quality* 
the  latter  are  the  public  benefactors :  and,  giving  steadfastness  and 
compactness  to  the  whole,  lay  in  the  ground  of  the  canvass,  on 
which  minds  of  finer  texture  may  impress  beauty  and  harmony. 

^  Lastly,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  all  men  a  working  principle,— call 
it  ambition,  or  vanity,  or  desire  of  distinction,  the  inseparable  ad- 
junct of  our  individuality  and  persona]  nature,  and  flowing  from 
the  same  source  as  language — ^the  instinct  and  necessity  in  each 
man  of  declaring  his  particular  existence,  and  thus  of  singling  or 
singularizing  himself.  In  some  this  principle  is  far  stronger  than  in 
others,  while  in  others  its  comparative  dimness  may  pass  for  its 
non-existence.  But  in  thoughts  at  least,  and  secret  fancies  there  is 
in  all  men  (idiocy  of  course  excepted)  a  wish  to  remain  the  same 
and  yet  to  be  something  else,  and  something  more,  or  to  exhibit 
what  they  are,  or  imagine  they  might  be,  somewhere  else  and  to 
other  spectators.  Now,  though  this  desire  of  distinction,  when  it 
is  disproportionate  to  the  powers  and  qualities  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  indeed  distinguished,  or  when  it  is  the  governing  passioui 
or  taken  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  is  but  a  **  knavish  sprite,"  yet  as 
an  attendant  and  subaltern  spirit,  it  has  its  good  purposes  and  bene- 
ficial effects ;  and  is  not  seldom 

sent  with  broom  before, 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Though  selfish  in  its  origin,  it  yet  tends  to  elevate  the  individual 
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from  selfishness  into  self-love,  under  a  softer  and  perhaps  better  form 
than  that  of  self-interest,  the  form  of  self-respect.  Whatever  other 
objects  the  man  may  be  pursuing,  and  with  whatever  other  inclina« 
tions,  he  is  still  by  this  principle  impelled  and  almost  compelled  to 
pass  out  of  himself  in  imagination,  and  to  survey  himself  at  a  sufficient 
distance,  in  order  to  judge  what  figure  he  is  likely  to  make  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  men.  But  in  thus  taking  his  station  as  at  the 
apex  of  a  triangle,  while  the  self  is  at  one  angle  of  the  base,  he 
makes  it  possible  at  least  that  the  image  of  his  neighbour  may  ap» 
pear  at  the  other,  whether  by  spontaneous  association,  or  placed 
there  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  ;  and  so  both  be  contemplated 
at  equal  distance.  But  this  is  the  first  step  towards  disinterested- 
ness ;  and  though  it  should  never  be  reached,  the  advantage  of  the 
appearance  is  soon  learnt,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  contrary.  But  appearances  cannot  be  long  sua- 
tained  without  some  touch  of  the  reality.  At  all  events  there  results 
a  control  over  our  actions ;  some  good  may  be  produced,  and  many  a 
poisonous  or  oflTensive  fruit  will  be  prevented.  Courtesy,  urbanity, 
gallantry,  munificence ;  the  outward  influence  of  the  law  shall  I  call 
it,  or  rather  fashion  of  honour — ^these  are  the  handsome  hypocrisies 
that  spring  from  the  desire  of  distinction.  I  ask  not  the  genius  of 
a  Machiavel,  a  Tacitus,  or  a  Swift  ; — ^it  needs  only  a  worldly  expe- 
rience and  an  observing  mind,  to  convince  a  man  of  forty  that  there  is 
no  medium  between  the  creed  of  misanthropy  and  that  of  the  gospeL 

**  A  pagan  might  be  as  orthodox  as  Paul  on  the  doctrine  of  works* 
First, — ^set  aside  the  large  portion  of  them  that  have  their  source  in 
the  constitutional  temperament, — ^the  merit  of  which,  if  any,  be- 
longs to  nature,  not  to  the  individual  agent ;  and  of  the  remaining 
number  of  good  works,  nine  are  derived  from  vices  for  one  that  has 
its  origin  in  virtue.  I  have  often,  in  looking  at  the  water-works 
and  complex  machinery  of  our  manufactories,  indulged  a  humorous 
mood  by  fancying  that  the  hammers,  cogs;,  fly-wheels,  d(c.  were 
each  actuated  by  some  appetite,  or  passion — hate,  rage,  rev^ige, 
vanity,  cupidity,  dec.  while  the  general  result  was  most  benignant* 
and  the  machine,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  product  of  power,  knowledge, 
and  benevolence  !  Such  a  machine  does  the  moral  world,  the  world 
of  human  nature,  appear — and  to  those  who  seem  evermore  to 
place  the  compariBon  and  the  alternative  between  hell  and  earth, 
and  quite  overlook  the  opposition  between  earth  and  heaven,  I  re- 
commend this  meditation." — Vol.  i.  p.  380 — 386. 

Of  the  second  volume  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  four 
hundred  are  taken  up  with  <*  Shakspeare,  with  iatioductory 
matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage."  And  a  priceless 
contribution  they  are  to  English  Literature.  Would  not  the 
surpassing  interest  and  vahie  of  these  "Notes  on  Shak- 
speare"  ensure  the  sale  of  an  American  reprint  of  this  portion 
of  Coleridge's  "  Literary  Remains  ?    We  say  this  portion ;  for 
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Ihe  Editor,  in  his  Preface,  promises  an  additional  collection. 
In  the  essay  on  the  <<  Progress  of  Drama,"  after  explaining 
the  differences  between  the  Greek  and  English  theatres,  he 
puts  to  shame  the  narrow  spirit  which  would  judge  poetry  by 
mere  outward  rules,  without  re^d  to  differences  of  origin  and 
inward  nature  in  poems  belongmg  to  the  same  general  class : — 
**  We  cally  for  we  see  and  feel,  the  swan  and  the  dove  both  tran- 
■cendaotly  beautiful.  As  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  institute  a  conu 
parison  between  their  separate  claims  to  beauty  from  any  abstract 
rule  common  to  both,  without  reference  to  the  life  and  being  of  the 
animals  themselves^— or  as  if,  having  first  seen  the  dove,  we  abstract, 
ed  its  outlines,  gave  them  a  false  generalization*  called  them  the 
principles  or  ideal  of  bird*beauty,  and  then  proceeded  to  criticise 
the  swan  or  the  eagle ; — ^not  less  absurd  is  it  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  works  of  a  poet  on  the  mere  ground  that  they  have  been  called 
by  the  same  class-name  with  the  works  of  other  pools  in  other  times 
and  circumstances,  or  on  any  ground*  indeed,  save  that  ef  their  in* 
appropriateness  to  their  own  end  and  being,  their  want  of  signi- 
ficance, as  symbols  or  physiognomy. 

^O  !  few  have  there  been  among  critics,  who  have  followed  with 
the  eye  of  the  imagination  the  imperishable  yet  ever  wandering 
spirit  of  poetry  through  its  various  metempsychoses,  and  consequent 
metamorphoses ; — or  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  clear  percep. 
tion  at  beholding  with  each  new  birth,  with  each  rare  aeatar^  the 
human  race  frame  to  itself  a  new  body,  by  assimilating  materials  of 
nourishment  out  of  its  new  circumstances,  and  work  for  itself  new 
organs  of  power  appropriate  to  the  new  sphere  of  its  motion  and 
activity  !*'— Vol.  11.  p.  32,  38. 

The  perverse  effects  of  forced  celibacy  are  thus  rigorously 
depicted  in  a  few  words  of  the  same  essay : — 

•«  I  have  looked  through  volume  after  volume  of  the  most  approved 
casuists, — and  still  I  find  disquisitions  whether  this  or  that  act  is 
right,  and  under  what  circumstances,  to  a  minuteness  that  makes 
reasoning  ridiculous,  and  of  a  callous  and  unnatural  immodesty,  to 
which  none  but  a  monk  could  harden  himself,  who  has  been  stripped 
of  all  the  tender  charities  of  life,  yet  is  goaded  on  to  make  war 
against  them  by  the  unsubdued  hauntin^s  of  our  meaner  nature, 
even  as  dogs  ore  said  to  get  the  hydrophobia  from  excessive  thirst.'' 
—Vol.  II.  p.  29,  30. 

Here  is  a  burst  of  enthusiasm !  Even  Shakspeare  is  exalted 
by  such  testimony : — 

*'  O  !  when  I  think  of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  virgin  treasure  in 
oar  Shakspeure,  that  I  have  been  almost  daily  reading  him  since  I 
was  ten  years  old, — ^that  the  thirty  intervening  years  have  been  un- 
intermittingly  and  not  fruitlessly  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German  heUe  leUrUts,  and  the 
last  fijfleen  years  in  addition,  far  more  intensely  in  the  analysis  of 
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the  laws  of  life  and  reason  as  they  exist  in  many— and  that  upon 
every  step  I  have  made  forward  in  taste,  in  acquisition  of  facts  from 
history  or  my  own  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  different 
laws  of  being  and  their  apparent  exceptions,  from  accidental  colli- 
sion of  disturbing  forces, — that  at  every  new  accession  of  informs- 
tion,  after  every  successful  exercise  of  meditation,  and  every  fresh 
presentation  of  experience,  I  have  unfailingly  discovered  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  wisdom  and  intuition  in  Shakspeare ; — when  I 
know  this,  and  know  too,  that  by  a  conceivable  and  possible,  though 
hardly  to  be  expected,  arrangement  of  the  British  theatres,  not  all,  in. 
deed,  but  a  large,  a  very  large,  proportion  of  this  indefinite  all— (round 
which  no  comprehension  has  yet  drawn  the  line  of  circumscription, 
so  as  to  say  to  itself,  *  I  have  seen  the  whole  ') — might  be  sent  into 
the  heads  and  hearts — into  the  very  souls  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
to  whom,  except  by  this  living  comment  and  interpretation,  it  must 
remain  for  ever  a  sealed  volume,  a  deep  well  without  a  wheel  or  a 
windlass ; — it  seems  to  me  a  pardonable  enthusiasm  to  steal  away 
from  sober  likelihood,  and  share  in  so  rich  a  feast  in  the  fairy  world 
6f  possibility  !  Yet  even  in  the  grave  cheerfulness  of  a  circumspect 
hope,  much,  very  much,  might  be  done ;  enough,  assuredly,  to  fur- 
nish a  kind  and  strenuous  nature  with  ample  motives  for  the  at* 
tempt  to  effect  what  may  be  effected.'*— Vol.  11.  p.  52,  53. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  think  the  next  extract  short  when 
he  shall  have  reached  the  end  of  it.  It  is  a  mtdtum  in  parvo^ 
the  like  of  which  one  may  read  long  without  meeting: — 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  his  plays  are  distinguished  from  those  of  all 
other  dramatic  poets  by  the  following  characteristics  :-~ 

**  1.  Expectation  in  preference  to  surprise.  It  is  like  the  true  read, 
ing  of  the  passage ; — *  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;* 
— not  there  was  light.  As  the  feeling  with  which  we  startle  at  a  shooting 
star,  compared  with  that  of  watching  the  sunrise  at  the  pre-establish, 
ed  moment,  such  and  so  low  is  surprise  compared  with  expectation. 

**  2.  Signal  adherence  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  all  opposites 
tend  to  attract  and  temper  each  other.  Passion  in  Shakspeare  ge. 
nerally  displays  libertinism,  but  involves  morality  ;  and  if  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  they  are,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
all  of  them  indicative  of  individual  character,  and,  like  the  farewell 
admonitions  of  a  parent,  have  an  end  beyond  the  parental  relation. 
Thus  the  Countess's  beautiful  precepts  to  Bertram,  by  elevating  her 
character,  raise  that  of  Helena  her  favorite,  and  soften  down  the 
point  in  her  which  Shakspeare  does  not  mean  us  not  to  see,  but  to 
see  and  to  forgive,  and  at  length  to  justify.  And  so  it  is  in  Polo- 
nius,  who  is  the  personified  memory  of  wisdom  no  longer  actually 
possessed.  This  admirable  character  is  always  misrepresented  on 
the  stage.  Shakspeare  never  intended  to  exhibit  him  as  a  buffoon  ; 
for  although  it  was  natural  that  Hamlet, — a  young  man  of  fire  and 
genius,  detesting    formality,  and  disliking   Polonius  on   political 
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grounds,  as  imagining  that  he  had  assisted  his  uncle  in  his  usurpa* 
tionr-*shottld  express  himself  satirically, — ^yet  this  must  not  be  taken 
as  exactly  the  poet's  conception  of  him.  In  Polonius  a  certain  in- 
duration of  character  had  arisen  from  long  hahits  of  business ;  but 
take  his  advice  to  Laertes,  and  Ophelia's  reverence  for  his  memory, 
and  we  shall  see  that  he  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  a  states- 
man somewhat  past  his  faculties, — ^his  recollections  of  life  all  full  of 
wisdom,  and  showing  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  whilst  what  im- 
mediately takes  place  before  him,  and  escapes  from  him,  is  indica- 
tive of  weakness. 

**  But  as  in  Homer  all  the  deities  are  in  armour,  even  Venus ;  so 
in  8hakspeare  all  the  characters  are  strong.  Hence  real  folly  and 
dullness  are  made  by  him  the  vehicles  of  wisdom.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty for  one  being  a  fool  to  imitate  a  fool ;  but  to  be,  remain,  and 
speak  like  a  wise  man  and  a  great  wit,  and  yet  so  as  to  give  a  vivid 
representation  of  a  veritable  fool, — hie  labor^  hoc  opus  est.  A 
drunken  constable  is  not  uncommon,  nor  hard  to  draw ;  but  see  and 
examine  what  goes  to  make  up  a  Dogberry. 

^  3.  Keeping  at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  Shakspeare 
has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting  incests,  no  virtuous  vice ; 
he  never  renders  that  amiable  which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach 
«8  to  detest,  or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  like  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  the  Kotzebues  of  the  day.  Shakspeare's  fathers 
are  roused  by  ingratitude,  his  husbands  stung  by  unfaithfulness  ;  in 
him,  in  short,  the  affections  are  wounded  in  those  points  in  which  all 
may,  nay,  must,  feel.  Let  the  morality  of  Shakspeare  be  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  the  writers  of  his  own,  or  the  succeeding,  age,  or  of 
those  of  the  present  day,  who  boast  their  superiority  in  this  respect. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  Shakspeare ;— «ven  the  letters  of  women  of  high 
rank  in  his  age  were  often  coarser  than  his  writings.  If  he  occa- 
sionally disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  he  never  injures  the  mind ; 
he  neither  excites,  nor  flatters,  passion,  in  order  to  degrade  the  sub- 
ject of  it ;  he  does  not  use  the  faulty  thing  for  a  faulty  purpose,  nor 
carries  on  warfare  against  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear 
as  no  wickedness,  through  the  medium  of  a  morbid  sympathy  with 
the  unfortunate,  tn  Shakspeare  vice  never  walks  as  in  twilight ; 
nothing  is  purposely  out  of  its  place ; — ^he  inverts  not  the  order  of 
nature  and  propriety, — does  not  make  every  magistrate  a  drunkard 
or  glutton,  nor  every  poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  temperate  ;  he 
has  no  benevolent  butchers,  nor  any  sentimental  rat-catchers. 

"  4.  Independence  of  the  dramatic  interest  on  the  plot.  The  inte- 
rest in  the  plot  is  always  in  fact  on  account  of  the  characters,  not 
vice  versa,  as  in  almost  all  other  writers  ;  the  plot  is  a  mere  canvass 
and  no  more.  Hence  arises  the  true  justification  of  the  same  stra- 
tagem being  used  in  regard  to  Benedict  and  Beatrice, — the  vanity 
in  each  being  alike.     Take  away  from  the  Much  Ado  About  No- 
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thing  all  that  which  is  not  indiapeiMahle  to  the  plot,  either  aa  Ihit. 
ing  little  to  do  with  it,  or,  at  beat,  like  Dogberry  and  hia  eomradea, 
forced  into  the  aerrice,  when  any  other  lesa  ingenioosly  abauid 
watchmen  and  nighUconatablea  would  have  anawered  the  mere  ne. 
ceasities  of  the  action  ; — takea  away  Benedict,  Beatrice,  Dogberry, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  former  on  the  character  of  Henv— and 
what  will  remain  ?  In  other  writera  the  main  agent  of  the  plot  ia 
alwaya  the  prominent  character ;  in  Shakapeare  it  ia  ao,  or  ia  not 
ao,  aa  the  character  ia  in  itaelf  calculated,  or  not  calculated,  to  form 
the  plot.  Don  John  h  the  main^ring  of  the  plot  of  thia  play ;  but 
he  ia  merely  ahown  and  then  withdrawn* 

^  5.  Independence  of  the  interest  on  the  atory  aa  the  ground-woric 
of  the  plot.  Hence  Shakapeare  never  took  the  trouble  of  inventing 
atoriea.  It  waa  enough  for  him  to  aelect  from  those  that  had  been 
already  invented  or  recorded  such  aa  had  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
two  recommendationa,  namely,  auitableneas  to  hia  particular  pur. 
poae,  and  their  being  parta  of  popular  tradition, — ^namea  of  which 
we  had  often  heard,  and  of  their  fortunea,  and  aa  to  which  all  we 
wanted  was,  to  see  the  man  himaelf.  So  it  ia  just  the  man  him- 
aelf,  the  Lear,  the  Shylock,  the  Richard,  that  Shakapeare  makea 
ua  for  the  firat  time  acquainted  with.  Omit  the  firat  acene  in 
Lear,  and  yet  every  thing  will  remain ;  ao  the  firat  and  aecond 
acenea  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     Indeed  it  ia  universally  true. 

^  6.  Interfuaion  of  the  lyrical — that  which  in  ita  very  easence  ia 
poetical — ^not  only  with  the  dramatic,  aa  in  the  playa  of  Metaataaio, 
where  at  the  end  of  the  acene  comea  the  aria  aa  the  exit  apeech  of 
the  character, — but  alao  in  and  through  the  dramatic.  Songa  in 
Shakapeare  are  introduced  as  aonga  only,  juat  as  aonga  are  in  real 
life,  beautifully  aa  aome  of  them  are  characteristic  of  the  peraon 
who  has  aung  or  called  for  them,  aa  Deademona's  *  Willow,'  and 
Ophelia'a  wild  anatches,  and  the  aweet  caroUinga  in  Aa  You  Like 
It.  But  the  whole  of  the  Midaummer  Night'a  Dream  ia  one  conti- 
nued apecimen  of  the  dramatized  lyrical.  And  obaerve  how  ezqui- 
aitely  the  dramatic  of  Hotapur  : — 

Many,  and  Fm  §lad  on*t  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry — mew,  dec 

melta  away  into  the  lyric  of  Mortimer ; — 

I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 

Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling  heaTens, 

I  am  too  perfect  in,  Ac 

Henry  IV.  part  i.  act  iii.  8C  L 

<<  7.  The  charactera  of  the  dramatis  penoruB,  like  those  in  real  life, 
are  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader ; — they  are  not  told  to  him.  And 
it  is  well  worth  remarking  that  Shakspeare's  characters,  like  thoaein 
real  life,  are  very  commonly  misunderstood,  and  almost  alwaya  un- 
derstood by  different  peraona  in  difierent  waya.    The  cauaea  are 
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tlie  same  in  either  caee.  If  you  take  only  what  the  friends  of  the 
character  say*  you  may  be  deceived,  and  still  mure  so,  if  that  which 
his  enemies  say;  nay,  even  the  character  himself  sees  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  character,  and  not  exactly  as  he  is. 
Take  all  together,  not  omitting  a  shrewd  hint  from  the  clown  or 
the  fool,  and  perhaps  your  impression  will  be  right ;  and  you  may 
know  whether  you  have  in  fact  discovered  the  poet's  own  idea,  by 
all  the  speeches  receiving  light  from  it,  and  attesting  its  reality  by 
reflecting  it. 

**  Lastly,  in  Shakspeare  the  heterogeneous  is  united,  as  it  is  in  na. 
ture.  You  must  not  suppose  a  pressure  or  passion  always  acting 
on  or  in  the  character ; — passion  in  Shakspeare  is  that  by  which 
the  individual  is  distinguished  from  others,  not  that  which  makes  a 
difierent  kind  of  him.  Shakspeare  followed  the  main  march  of  the 
human  affections.  He  entered  into  no  analysis  of  the  passions  or 
&iths  of  men,  but  assured  himself  that  such  and  such  passions  and 
fiuths  were  grounded  in  our  common  nature,  and  not  in  the  mere 
accidents  of  ignorance  or  disease.  This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion,  and  constitutes  our  Shakspeare  the  morning  star,  the  guide 
and  the  pioneer,  of  true  philosophy." — Vol.  11.  p.  77 — 63. 

The  masterpiece  of  the  yolumes  is  the  criticism  on  Hamlet, 
occupying  thirty  pages.  We  will  not,  however,  do  it  such 
wrong  as  to  break  a  piece  off  of  it,  and  merely  quote  the  intro- 
ductory paragraph  for  the  curious  piece  of  literary  history  which 
it  contaius.  Poor  Schlegel  has  had  to  bear  many  hard  hits  iu 
bis  old  age.  Besides  the  abuse  of  Heine  and  others,  Gx>ethe, 
in  his  correspondence  with  ZoBltner,  devotes  to  the  celebrated 
critic  a  page  of  his  very  best  indignation ;  but  this  blow  from 
Coleridge  strikes  deeper  than  any  other : — 

*<  Hamlet  was  the  play,  or  rather  Hamlet  himself  was  the  charac- 
ter,  in  the  intuition  and  exposition  of  which  I  first  made  my  turn 
for  philosophical  criticism,  and  especially  for  insight  into  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  noticed.  This  happened  first  amongst  my  acquaint- 
ances, as  Sir  George  Beaumont  will  bear  witness ;  and  subsequent- 
ly, long  before  Schlegel  had  delivered  at  Vienna  the  lectures  on 
Shakspeare,  which  he  afterwards  published,  I  had  given  on  the 
same  subject  eighteen  lectures  substantially  the  same,  proceeding 
from  the  very  same  point  of  view,  and  deducing  the  same  conclu- 
sions, so  far  as  I  either  then  agreed,  or  now  agree,  with  him.  I 
gave  these  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  before  six  or  seven 
hundred  auditors  of  rank  and  eminence,  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  in  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  a  fellow.lecturer,  made  his  great  re- 
volutionary discoveries  in  chemistry.  Even  in  detail  the  coincidence 
of  Schlegel  with  my  lectures  was  so  extraordinary,  that  all  who  at  a 
later  period  heard  the  same  words,  taken  by  me  from  my  notes  of 
the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  concluded  a  borrowing  on  my 
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part  from  ScUegel.  Mr.  Hazlitty  whose  hatred  of  me  is  in  each  an 
inverse  ratio  to  my  zealous  kindness  towards  him,  as  to  be  defended 
by  his  wannest  admirer,  Charles  Lamb-— (who,  God  bless  him !  be- 
sides his  characteristic  obstinacy  of  adherence  to  old  friends,  as 
long  at  least  as  they  are  at  all  down  in  the  world,  is  linked  as  by  a 
charm  to  Hazlitt's  conversation)-— only  as  *  frantic  ;' — Mr.  Haslitt, 
I  say,  himself  replied  to  an  assertion  of  my  plagiarism  from  Schl^gel 
in  these  words ; — '  That  is  a  lie ;  for  I  myself  heard  the  very  same 
character  of  Hamlet  from  Coleridge  before  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  when  he  had  neither  read  nor  coukl  read  a  page  of  German !' 
Now  Hazlitt  was  on  a  visit  to  me  at  my  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey, 
Somerset,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1799,  in  the  September  of 
which  year  I  first  was  out  of  sight  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
Recorded  by  me,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  7th  Jan.  1819."— Vol.  11.  p.  302, 
203. 

Besides  most  edifying  notes  on  Ben  Johnson  and  on  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  there  is,  towards  the  end  of  this  volume  an 
essay  entitled  "  Idea  of  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,"  which 
we  acknowledge  we  have  not  yet  entirely  mastered. 

We  will  give  a  note  on  Barry  Cornwall,  written  in  Mr. 
Lamb's  copy  of  the  ''  Dramatic  Scenes."  What  a  melancholy 
significancy  in  the  concluding  lines ! 

'*  Barry  Cornwall  is  a  poet,  me  saliem  judiee ;  and  in  that  sense  of 
the  term,  in  which  I  apply  it  to  C.  Lamb  and  W.  Wordsworth. 
There  are  poems  of  great  merit,  the  authors  of  which  I  should  yet 
not  feel  impelled  so  to  designate. 

^  The  faults  of  these  poems  are  no  less  things  of  hope,  than  the 
beauties ;  both  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be, — ^that  is,  now. 

'*  If  B.  C.  be  faithful  to  his  genius,  it  in  due  time  will  warn  him, 
that  as  poetry  is  the  identity  of  all  other  knowledges,  so  a  poet  can. 
not  be  a  great  poet,  but  as  being  likewise  inclusively  an  historian 
and  naturalist,  in  the  light,  as  well  as  the  life,  of  philosophy :  all 
other  men's  worlds  are  his  chaos. 

*'  Hints  oMter  are  : — not  to  permit  delicacy  and  exquisiteness  to  se* 
duce  into  effeminacy.  Not  to  permit  beauties  by  repetition  to  be- 
come mannerisms.  To  be  jealous  of  fragmentary  composition, — as 
epicurism  of  genius,  and  apple-pie  made  all  of  quinces.  Item,  that 
dramatic  poetry  must  be  poetry  hid  in  thought  and  passion, — not 
thought  or  passion  disguised  in  the  dress  of  poetry.  Lastly,  to  be 
economic  and  withholding  in  similies,  figures,  &c.  They  will  all 
find  their  place,  sooner  or  later,  each  as  the  luminary  of  a  sphere  of 
its  own.  There  can  be  no  galaxy  in  poetry,  because  it  is  language, 
— ergo  processive, — ergo  every  the  smallest  star  must  be  seen  sin- 

**  There  are  not  five  metrists  in  the  kingdom,  whose  works  are  known 
by  me,  to  whom  I  could  have  held  myself  allowed  to  have  spoken  so 
plainly.     But  B.  C.  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  it  depends  on  himself 
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---(conipefxinee  protecting  him  from  gnawing  or  distracting  caret)— 
to  become  a  rightful  poetr— that  is,  a  great  man* 

**  Oh !  for  such  a  man  worldly  prudence  is  tranafigured  into  the 
highest  spiritoal  duty  !  How  generous  is  self-interest  in  him«  whose 
true  self  is  all  that  is  good  and  hopeful  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  the 
language  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  shall  become  the  mo* 
ther.tongue  !  ''—Vol.  IL  p.  377—379. 

The  fine  distinction  between  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  is 
worth  extracting.    It  is  a  note  on  a  sermon  by  Birch : — 

**  In  the  description  of  enthusiasm,  the  author  has  plainly  had  in 
view  individual  characters,  and  those  too  in  a  light  in  which  they 
appeared  to  him ;  not  clear  and  discriminate  ideas.  Hence  a  mix* 
ture  of  truth  and  error^  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate  terms,  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  disentangle.  Part  applies  to  fanaticism  ; 
part  to  enthusiasm  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  this  latter  to  enthu- 
siasm  not  pure,  but  as  it  exists  in  particular  men,  modified  by  their 
imperfections — and  bad  because  not  wholly  enthusiasm.  I  regret 
this,  because  it  is  evidently  the  discourse  of  a  very  powerful  mind  ; 
— and  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  disease  of  the  age  is  want 
of  enthusiasm,  and  a  tending  to  fanaticism.  You  may  very  naturally 
object  that  tbe  senses,  in  which  I  use  the  two  terms,  fanaticism  and 
enthusiasm,  are  private  interpretations  equally  as,  if  not  more  than, 
Mr.  Birch's.  They  are  so  |  but  the  difference  between  us  is,  that 
without  reference  to  either  term,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
existence  and  diversity  of  two  states  of  moral  being ;  and  then 
having  found  in  our  language  two  words  of  very  fluctuating  and  in. 
determinate  use,  indeed,  but  the  one  word  more  frequently  border* 
ing  on  the  one  state,  the  other  on  the  other,  I  try  to  fix  each  to  that 
state  exclusively.  And  herein  I  follow  the  practice  of  all  scientific 
men,  whether  naturalists  or  metaphysicians,  and  tbe  dictate  of  com. 
raon  sense,  that  one  word  ought  to  have  but  one  meaning.  Thus 
by  Hobbes  and  others  of  tbe  materialists,  compulsion  and  obliga* 
tion  were  used  indiscriminately;  but  the  distinction  of  the  two 
senses  is  the  condition  of  all  moral  responsibility.  Now  the  efiect 
of  Mr.  Birch's  use  of  the  words  is  to  continue  the  confusion.  Re- 
member we  could  not  reason  at  all,  if  our  conceptions  and  terms 
were  not  more  single  and  definite  than  the  things  designated.  En* 
thnsiasm  is  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  object  contem* 
plated  from  tbe  vividness  or  intensity  of  his  conceptions  and  con* 
victioDs:  fanaticism  is  heat,  or  accumulation  and  direction,  of 
feeling  acquired  by  contagion,  and  relying  on  the  sympathy  of  sect 
or  confederacy ;  intense  sensation  with  confused  or  dim  concep- 
tions. Hence  the  fanatic  can  exist  only  in  a  crowd,  from  inward 
weakness  anxious  for  outward  confirmation ;  and,  therefore,  an 
eager  proaelyter  and  intolerant*  The  enthusiast,  on  tbe  contrary, 
is  a  solitary,  who  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own  peopling,  and  for  that 
cautfe  is  disinclined  to  outward  action.     Lastly,  enthusiasm  is  sus* 
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cepttble  of  many  degrees,  (aeeoTding  to  the  proportionateness  of 
tiie  objects  contemplated,)  from  the  highest  grandeur  of  moral  and 
iatdlectual  beingv  even  to  madness ;  but  fanaticism  is  one  and  the 
same,  and  appears  difierent  only  from  the  manners  and  original 
temperament  of  the  indiyiduaL  There  is  a  white  and  a  read  heat ; 
a  sullen  glow  as  well  as  a  crackling  flame ;  cold-blooded  as  well  as 
hot-blooded  fanaticism.  Enthusiasts,  h$999UMTmi  from  iw9»s^»Uh 
9at  iMFh  or  possibly  from  iv  Bvmtmtf  those  who,  in  sacrifice  to,  or  at, 
the  altar  of  truth  or  falsehood,  are  possessed  by  a  spirit  or  influence 
mightier  than  their  own  individuality.  Fanaiiei — qui  circum  fana 
fwoortm  mtcfifo  cmdrahiiad  ef  ajfatd — those  who  in  the  same  oonven. 
tide,  or  before  the  same  shrine,  relique  or  image,  heat  and  ferment 
by  co4Lcervation. 

«^  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  words  are  used  by  the  best  writers  in* 
difierently,  but  such  must  be  the  case  in  very  many  words  in  a  com* 
posite  language,  such  as  the  English,  before  they  are  desyno* 
nymized.  Thus  imagination  and  fancy ;  chronical  and  temporal ; 
and  many  others.'' — Vol.  II.  p.  805—367. 

We  conclude  with  one  extract  more.  It  is  a  note  on  a 
chapter  in  Fenelon's  work  on  Charity : — 

^  This  chapter  is  plausible,  showy,  insinuating,  and  fas  indeed  is 
the  character  of  the  whole  work)  *  inakes  the  amiable.  To  many, 
—to  myself  formerly,— it  has  appeared  a  mere  dispute  about  words : 
but  it  is  by  no  means  of  so  harmless  a  character,  for  it  tends  to 
give  a  false  direction  to  our  thoughts,  by  diverting  the  conscioice 
from  the  ruined  and  corrupted  state,  in  which  we  are  without  Christ. 
Sin  is  the  disease.  What  is  the  remedy!  What  is  the  anti* 
dote  ? — Charity  ? — ^Ptohaw !  Charity  in  the  large  apostolic  sense 
of  the  term  is  the  health,  the  state  to  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  remedy,  not  the  sovereign  balm  itself, — faith  of  grace,^- 
faith  in  the  God-manhood,  the  cross,  the  mediation,  and  perfect- 
ed righteousness,  of  Jesus,  to  the  utter  rejection  and  abjuration  of 
all  righteousness  of  our  own !  Faith  alone  is  the  restorative.  The 
Romish  scheme  is  preposterous ;— 4t  puts  the  rill  before  the  spring. 
Faith  is  the  source, — charity,  that  is,  the  whole  Christian  life,  is 
the  stream  from  it.  It  is  quite  childish  to  talk  of  faith  being  im« 
perfect  without  charity.  As  wisely  might  you  say  that  a  fire,  how- 
ever  bright  and  strong,  was  imperfect  without  heat,  or  that  the  sun, 
however  cloudless,  was  imperfect  without  beams.  The  true  an» 
swer  would  be : — it  is  not  faiths — ^but  utter  reprobate  fiutUessness, 
which  may  indeed  very  possibly  co-exist  with  a  mere  acquiescence 
of  the  understanding  in  certain  facts  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 
But  did  John,  or  Paul,  or  Martin  Luther,  ever  flatter  this  barren  be- 
lief with  the  name  of  saving  faith  \  No.  Little  ones !  Be  not 
deceived.  Wear  at  your  borans  that  precious  amulet  against  aU 
the  spells  of  antichrist,  the  20th  verse  of  the  :lnd  chapter  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians : — I  am  crucified  wiih  Chri$t,  neterOidue, 
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lUee;  peima  Irha  ChriHlweth  m  me:  andihe  Ufe,  wkkih  I  nam 
Uoe  m  ikefeeKmee  hy  tkefaHh  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me 
and  gone  hkmuLffor  me. 

^  Thua  we  see  even  our  faith  is  not  oun  in  its  origin  :  but  is  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God  gracioudy  communicated  to  us.  Bewarot 
therefore,  that  you  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God:  for  if 
righteousness  come  by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  saved  by  charity,  we  are  saved  by  the  keeping  of  the 
Law,  which  doctrine  St.  Paul  declared  to  be  an  apostacy  from 
Christ,  and  a  bewitching  of  the  soul  from  the  truth.  But,  you  will 
perhaps  say,  can  a  man  be  saved  without  charity  ? — ^The  answer  is, 
a  man  without  charity  cannot  be  saved :  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  not  in  him." — ^Vol.  IL  p.  368, 


Aht.  V. — 1.  The  Remains  of  thai  Sweet  Singer  of  the 
Temple^  George  Herbert.  Wisdom  IT.  x.  He  pleased 
God  and  was  beloved  of  him  so  that,  whereas  he  lived  among 
sinners,  he  translated  him.    London :  Pickering.    1836. 

B.  The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejactdittions. 
By  George  Herbert.  Psalm  XXIX.  In  his  Temple  doth 
every  man  speak  of  his  honour.    London :  Pickering.    1835. 

"  Old  friends,  old  wine,  old  books,"  was  the  motto  of  one  who 
had  seen  and  felt  enough  of  the  world's  rug^^^  experience  to 
enjoy  iUi  comforts.  The  old  books,  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found  wanting.  We  take  them 
to  our  hearts  as  we  salute  an  old  friend,  with  no  suspicious  or 
inquisitive  looks  distrustful  of  the  claims  of  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, but  with  a  warm  welcome,  full  of  the  assurance  of  long 
intimacy.  The  well-known  words  and  sentences,  like  the  fii- 
miliar  tones  of  home,  are  proof  against  disappointment  There 
is  a  better  presumption  in  favour  of  an  old  book  than  a  new 
one.  The  past  is  a  wider  field  to  gather  from,  and  has  pro- 
duced more  of  excellence,  than  many  present  times  can  attain. 
An  industrious  book-worm  has  calculated,  that  of  the  thousand 
works  printed  annually  in  Great  Britain,  but  ten  are  remem- 
bered within  twenty  years ;  how  many  outlive  their  century 
he  does  not  determine.  We  are  willing,  since  life  is  short,  to 
collect  our  choice  library  of  classics  from  the  Past,  and  leave 
the  task  to  others  of  decimating  the  new  comers  in  literature. 
The  Present  is  coarse  and  tangible ;  it  wants  the  softening 
medium  of  time  and  distance.  We  feel  its  evil  close  upon  us 
*While  the  gocfi  is  afiir  off;  the  judgment  is  turned  aside  by 
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local  prejudice,  or  self-interest  throws  a  deceitful  image  across 
its  path.  The  Past  is  clothed  with  a  mellow  tinge  that  casts 
a  shade  over  its  faults^  and  brings  its  merits  into  relieC  It  is 
a  picture  hung  at  the  best  distance  and  in  the  best  light|  where 
we  magnify  the  beauties  and  lose  sight  of  the  defects.  The 
best  view  of  the  present  is  with  this  back-ground  of  the  Past 
A  school  of  ultra-economists,  looking  only  upon  physical  facts, 
rebuke  this  respect  for  the  old  ases  of  the  world.  They  value 
life  by  a  standard  of  utility,  not  oy  the  scale  of  the  imi^na- 
tion  ;  and  think  when  they  have  appealed  to  a  table  of  statistics, 
their  argument  is  complete  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Past 
Tbey  esteem  it  a  dangerous  precedent  to  uphold  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sydney,  as  if  tbey  taught  a  disrespect  of  loco- 
motives and  spinning  jennies.  They  seem  to  think  the  peo- 
ple will  go  uncloth^,  and  perish  before  the  blasts  of  the  win* 
ter,  because  Julius  Caesar,  or  any  other  ancient  worthy,  is  held 
up  to  their  imitation  in  some  respects,  who  "  had  not  a  shirt 
to  his  back  or  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  to  protect  him 
from  the  cold."  Against  such  a  class  of  philosophere  it  is  in 
vain  to  object  reason  or  argument  Talk  to  them  of  the  po- 
etry and  imagination  in  old  writing,  which  perhaps  in  their 
antiquity  had  a  nearer  relish  of  the  garden  of  Eden  which 
later  times  have  lost,  and  they  will  oppose  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  by  a  dictionary  of  Commerce.  But  '<  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy." The  ultra-reformer  lives  a  graceless  being  upon  the 
earth,  and  though  he  prates  of  philanthropy,  has  very  little 
sympathy  with  his  race.  Where  he  is  sincere,  his  impracticable 
schemes  of  the  improvement  of  society  set  a  barrier  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  makes  his  own  crude  ideas 
the  test  of  good  manners  and  virtue.  He  treats,  in  his  vision- 
ary way,  of  the  people  in  general,  and  cannot  descend  to  hu- 
mour the  little  habits  and  sentiments  of  individuals.  He  can- 
not learn  why  one  man  is  happy  in  the  present,  or  another 
receives  enjoyment  from  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  while 
he  looks  only  to  the  future.  He  has  no  affection  for  man  as 
be  is.  He  will  not  let  the  world  wag  on  carelessly,  as  it  has 
done  these  many  ages,  with  its  old-fashioned  ways  and 
opinions  ;  but  would  have  it  pause  and  stand  still  till  he  has 
remodelled  it  again  on  some  better  plan  of  improvement.  He 
is  willing  to  throw  the  complex  machine  into  confusion,  and 
break  up  the  old  ties  and  well-knit  bonds  of  society  for  some 
fimeied  good  of  his  own  invention.  He  places  his  imaginary 
scenes  of  the  perfect  state  of  society  ia  the  future,  for  he  can 
derive  very  little  authority  for  his  creed  in  the  past  or  present* 
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Hamble  oontent  with  the  situatioQ  in  which  life  is  cast,  and 
pious  veneration  for  the  virtues  of  elder  days,  are  out  of  his 
catalo^e  of  merits.  He  belongs  to  a  class  who,  in  their  cru- 
sade for  the  good  of  society,  lose  themselves  in  wild,  barren 
regions  of  fancies  and  speculations,  while  they  leave  behind 
them  the  well-settled  countries  at  home. 

The  love  of  the  good  old  times  is  still  an  honest  passion  of 
the  heart ;  not  that  they  really  were  better,  had  less  of  crime 
or  more  of  goodness  than  the  present,  but  that  the  mind,  in  its 
desire  for  perfection,  imagines  them  virtuous,  hospitable,  wise, 
and  benevolent  It  is  welcome  to  us  even  to  be  cheated  into 
a  love  of  goodness.  This  belief,  too,  is  indulgent  to  many 
who  would  lose  all  trace  of  the  ideal,  and  go  down  to  their 
graves  unthinking,  absorbed  in  the  poor  semsh  present.  All 
men  have  not  the  strength  of  imafi^nation  to  picture  the  world 
as  it  will  be  in  the  next  and  subsequent  g^enerations.    The 

f  olden  visions  of  Hope  are  bounded  by  the  circle  of  their  own 
ves.  The  future  lies  dark  and  mysterious,  veiled  from  the 
view  by  a  thick  cloud.  What,  after  all,  is  the  condition  of  the 
mere  world  to  them  a  hundred  years  hence,  but  as  it  involves 
the  uncomfortable  thought  that  it  shall  go  on  with  its  joys  and 
pleasures  equally  well  without  them,  and  erect  its  palaces  of 
mirth  over  their  graves?  The  Past  is  held  by  a  different 
tenure.  It  is  not  an  estate  in  reversion  to  be  enjoyed  by  our 
descendants,  but  an  inheritance  purchased  by  our  ancestors,  of 
which  we  are  the  heirs.  It  is  permanent  and  sure,  no  fanciful 
Island  of  the  imagination  floating  in  an  unknown  future,  but 
a  fixed  spot  of  earth  in  which  we  may  anchor  our  affections 
and  make  fast  our  hopes.  We  look  back  upon  chosen  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  world  as  we  do  upon  the  experience  of 
our  youth,  as  something  we  have  rescued  from  time  and  made 
our  own :  for  the  future,  <'  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it." 
We  know,  that  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  forefathers,  there 
were  kind  homes  and  open  hearts  to  grace  them  in  the  land ; 
men  felt  their  existence  wrapped  up  in  sympathy  with  one 
another;  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  eye,  spoke  of  affection  ;  the  same  round  of  life  was  accom- 
plished :  men  rejoiced  and  suffered,  laughed  and  wept,  knew 
the  mirth  and  melancholy  of  a  jest,  learned  the  serious  mean- 
ing of  life  and  eternity,  and  lived  inspired  by  the  very  pas« 
sions,  humours,  and  fancies  of  our  every-day  life.  These  things 
may  all  continue  so  for  the  time  to  come  ;  but,  whether  in  mis- 
anthropy or  not,  we  fear  old  &ith  and  integrity  will  be  ba- 
nished from  the  earth.  Bryant  indulges  a  pleasing  melan- 
choly strain,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  past,  of  the  sunset  of  life, 
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of  the  fiJling  leaf  of  autumn,  or  the  fiiding  day  of  wmt»|  in  the 
opening  of  his  poem,  entitled  "  The  Ages :" — 

When  to  the  common  rest  that  crowns  our  dajs. 
Called  in  the  noon  of  life,  the  good  man  goes, 
Or,  full  of  years,  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  lays 
His  silver  temples  in  their  last  repose ; 
When,  o'er  the  buds  of  youth,  the  death- wind  blows. 
And  blights  the  fairest ;  when  our  bitterest  tears 
Stream,  as  the  eves  of  those  that  love  us  close, 
We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 
Lest  goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the  coming  years. 

And  therefore  to  our  hearts,  the  days  gone  by. 
When  lived  the  honoured  sage  whose  death  we  wept. 
And  the  soft  virtues  beamed  from  many  an  eye. 
And  beat  in  many  a  breast  that  long  has  slept. 
Like  spots  of  earth  where  angeUfeet  have  stept — 
Are  holy  ;  and  high  dreaming  bards  have  told 
Of  times  when  worth  was  crowned,  and  faith  wa^^pt. 
Ere  friendship  grew  a  snare,  or  love  waxed  cold — 
Those  pure  and  happy  times— the  golden  days  of  old. 

It  is  false  philanthropy  to  seek  to  rob  the  world  of  its  respect 
for  the  Aist :  if  it  be  a  delusion,  it  is  one  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  meu  have  always  cherished ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  have 
lived  so  well,  that  they  have  been  equally  admired  by  their 
successors.  If  men  learn  to  be  better  subjects  by  venerating 
the  loyalty  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  better  scholars  by  emu- 
lating the  diligence  of  the  schoolmen ;  better  Christians  by 
adapting  themselves  to  the  measure  of  primitive  piety ;  it  is  but 
a  poor  use  of  history  to  ferret  out  its  forgotten  records,  and 
prove  that  the  human  alloy  of  imperfection  was  mingled  in  all 
these.  Man  has  enough  to  do  with  the  realities  of  life,  comes 
too  narrowly  in  contact  with  its  pains  and  sorrows,  to  lose  the 
great  support  of  poetry  in  the  Past.  The  love  of  the  old  age, 
Rke  the  dreams  of  pastoral  life,  is  an  evidence  of  some  good- 
ness of  our  nature,  at  least  that  it  looks  out  of  the  present  for 
its  happiness.  It  is  an  easy  task  for  the  Divine  to  engraft 
Christianity  on  this  state  of  feeling,  and  lead  the  mind  ena- 
moured of  Old  Pietv  to  the  better  world,  where  it  has  long 
since  met  its  rewara. 

Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  happier  days 
That  poets  celebrate !  those  golden  times 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings. 
And  Sydney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
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Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts 

That  felt  their  virtues.    Innocence » it  seems. 

From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  groves. 

The  footsteps  of  simplicity  impress'd 

Upon  the  yielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing) 

Then  were  not  aU  effaced.     Then  speech  profane 

And  manners  profligate  were  rarely  found, 

Observed  as  prodigies  and  soon  reclaim'd. 

Vain  wish !  those  days  were  never.     Airy  dreams 

Sat  for  thp  picture ;  and  the  poet's  hand. 

Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade* 

Imposed  a  my  delirium  for  a  truth. 

Grant  it.    1  still  roust  envy  them  an  age 

That  favour'd  such  a  dream.  the  task. 

Around  no  circle  of  the  Past  gathers  more  of  homefelt  asso-* 
ciation  than  around  the  worthies  whose  lives  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  simple-minded  Izaack  Walton. 
Walton's  Lives  are  an  appendix  to  the  Complete  Angler :  the 
one  is  an  humble  memorial  of  gratitude  and  affection  flowing 
from  a  warm  heart,  and  is  an  expression  of  his  thoughts  by 
the  fidr  streams  and  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country ;  the  other 
is  the  same  spirit  carried  into  the  study^  and  employed  in  com- 
memorating the  hves  of  good  men.  Of  these  George  Herbert 
is  not  the  least  loved.  A  cluster  of  virtues  and  charities  cen- 
tre in  his  name  as  the  honey  in  the  cell,  and  preserve  it  in 
sweet  odour.  Commencing  with  this  <'  Sweet  Singer  of  the 
Temple,"  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  few  of 
the  old  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  lead  him  away 
from  the  modem  circulating  libraries  and  booksellers'  countersi 
to  those  repositories  where,  as  fine  garments  in  chests  of  cedari 
the  elder  authors  of  our  ton&;ue  are  laid  up  for  immortality. 
We  shall  introduce  him  to  those  old  alcoves,  where  the  walls 
are  clothed  with  the  rich  tapestry  of  the  volumes  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Puller,  Hall,  Donne,  Walton,  Herbert ;  and  while  the 
painted  window, ''  richly  dight "  with  the  stories  of  saints  and 
apostles,  lets  fall  a  coloured  ray  of  liffht  on  the  page,  the  author 
shall  babble  forth  his  own  words  as  he  uttered  them  to  his  con-' 
temporaries  three  centuries  ago. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  is  fitted  to  stand  forth  in  our  recollec- 
tion as  the  true  Christian  Poet.  His  muse  held  no  double  alle- 
giance to  the  world  and  the  church :  it  forsook  the  delights  of 
die  court  and  the  city — ^nay,  even  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
nature,  to  bring  the  soul  in  its  metaphysical  union  nearer  to 
heaven.    It  was  baptized  in  a  better  fountain  than  Castaly, 
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even 

Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God. 
While  on  this  earth,  the  Sweet  Singer  wore  the  palms  and 
sang  the  songs  of  heaven.  He  exemplified  a  life  of  the  deep- 
est piety  and  most  unfeigned  humility.  So  is  he  styled  the 
'  holy,'  the  '  pious,'  the  '  sainted  ;'  his  memory  being  thus  re- 
verently preserved  in  the  Church,  and  his  life  canonized  in 
the  hearts  of  the  good  and  fedthiul,  with  a  better  sanction  than 
if  it  were  registered  at  Rome. 

The  short  life  of  this  Scholar  and  Christian  may  be  snmmed 
up  in  few  words.    He  lived  well  and  died  in  faith,  might  be 
written  on  his  grave  for  his  history  and  epitaph.    The  narra- 
tive cannot  be  more  briefly  or  affectionately  related  than  in 
the  few  words  Fuller.*  who  was  his  contemporary,  devotes 
to  his  memory.    He  thus  writes  of  him  in  his  Worthies  of 
England, — '<  George  Herbert  was  bom  [near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century]  at  Montgomery  Castle,  younger  brother  to 
Edward  Lord  Herbert;  bred  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  Orator  of  the  University,  where  he  made  a 
speech  no  less  learned  than  the  occasion  was  welcome,  of  the 
return  of  Prince  Charles  out  of  Spain.    He  was  none  of  the 
nobles  of  Tekoa,  who,  at  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  put  not 
their  necks  to  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  out  waving  worldly  pre- 
ferment, chose  serving  at  God's  Altar  before  State  employment* 
So  pious  his  life,  that  as  he  was  a  copy  of  primitive  Sanctity, 
he  mif  ht  be  a  pattern  thereof  to  posterity.    To  testify  his  in- 
dependency on  all  others,  he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Je- 
sus Christ  but  with  this  addition,  "  My  Master."    Next  God 
the  Word,  he  loved  the  word  of  God ;  being  heard  often  to 
protest,  "  that  he  would  not  part  with  one  leiS*  thereof  for  the 
whole  world."    Remarkable  in  his  conformity  to  Church  disci- 
pline, whereby  he  drew  the  greater  part  of  his  parishioners  to 
accompany  him  daily  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
yet  had  he  (because  not  desiring)  no  higher  preferment  than 
the  benefice  of  Bemerton,  nigh  Salisbury,  (where  he  built  a  fair 
house  for  his  successor)  and  the  Prebend  of  Leightoni  (found* 
ed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln)  where  he  built  a  fair  church, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  few  friends'  free  offerings.    When 
a  friend,  on  his  death-bed,  went  about  to  comfort  him  with  the 
remembrance*  thereof  as  an  especial  good  work,  he  retumedy 
<'  It  is  a  good  work,  if  sprinUed  with  the  blood  of  Christ." 
But  his  Church  (that  inimitable  piece  of  poetry)  may  outlast 
this  in  structure.    His  death  happened  Anno  Domini  1633-4. 

♦  Mosdy  based  on  Mr.  Farrar't  Prcfkce  to  '*  Th#  Temple.*' 
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An  account  of  Herbert's  writings  will  be  found  to  possess 
very  little  of  the  usual  interest  that  attaches  to  the  author. 
There  are  no  struggles  with  booksellers  or  the  critics,  or  any 
of  the  misfortunes  and  infirmities  of  genius,  since  he  wrote 
neither  for  money  nor  reputation,  but  to  improve  his  own  life. 
He  says  of  his  Country  Parson,  "  I  have  resolved  to  set  down 
the  form  and  character  of  a  true  pastor,  that  I  may  have  a 
mark  to  aim  at."  The  proof  of  this  devotion  of  his  talents  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  his  works  remained  unpublished  during  his 
life ;  and  were  left,  the  simple  record  of  his  virtues,  as  a  dying 
legacy  to  the  world.  Nor  has  the  world  been  unmindful  of 
the  gift. 

The  Temple — Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations,  was 

Srinted  in   1633,  the  very  year  that  Herbert  died.     On  his 
eatb-bed  he  sent  this  volume  of  his  treasured  thoughts  du- 
ring life,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ferrar,  with  the  following  request,  by 
the  hands  of  a  friend: — "  I  pray  deliver  this  little  book  to  my 
dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell  him  he  shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of 
the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that  have  passed  betwixt  God  and 
my  soul,  before  I  could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus  my 
Master;  in  whose  service  I  have  now  found  perfect  fireedom ;  de- 
sire him  to  read  it:  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may  turn  to 
the  advantc^  of  any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made  public ; 
if  not,  let  him  burn  it;  for  I  and  it  are  less  than  the  least  of 
GoiFs  merciesP    This  work  was  written  for  the  believer  who, 
aloof  from  the  world  and   in  love  with  piety,  pursues  the 
journey  of  life  with  fear,  eagerly  clinging  to  the  revelations 
and  hopes  of  heaven.    It  is  not  composed  for  the  employment 
of  an  idle  hour,  but  for  the  discipline  and  mortification  of  the 
soul.     Let  no  one  approach  this  Temple  who  has  not  learnt  hu- 
mility ;  whose  piety  has  not  outgrown  its  first  stage,  and  taken 
hold  of  the  devotion  of  Christianity.     The  volume  breathes 
the  sacrifice  of  the  monastery,  not  in  the  stripes  of  the  body 
lacerated  with  the  cord  and  the  thong,  but  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  spirit.    It  is  all  sighs,  all  groans,  all  pains ;  full  of  peni- 
tence and  abasement ;  it  bows  human  nature  to  the  dust,  and 
clothes  it  in  sackcloth.    There  is  no  happiness  on  this  side  of 
heaven,  and  man  is  comforted  only  from  on  high.     When  the 
joy  of  faith  is  shed  over  the  heart,  it  revives  and  sends  forth  a 
cheerful  strain.    Yet  there  is  nothing  repulsive  in  Herbert,  but 
all  partakes  a  spiritual  gladness  and  contentment.    Perhaps 
the  frequent  rugge^ess  of  the  line  or  remoteness  of  the  con- 
ceit and  imagery  aids  this  devotional  feeling :  the  sense  is  not 
rounded  in  a  couplet,  to  be  passed  over  by  the  mind  in  the 
cadence  of  a  period;  but  we  pause  and  think  while  the  moral 
we.  III. — VOL.  II.  15 
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finds  its  way  to  the  soul.  If  there  is  not  always  elegance  in 
the  idea,  there  is  at  least  sincerity.  Thus  the  gnarled  and 
knotted  oak  is  selected  from  the  trees  of  the  forest  for  its 
strength  and  use,  while  the  smooth,  graceful  palm  is  left  to  ve- 
getate in  nedect.  Weighty  thoughts  may  ennoble  poor  re- 
pressions. Herbert  has  a  solemn  work  before  him ;  he  writes 
not  by  the  side  of  summer  streams,  or  under  the  gaiety  of  na- 
ture, but  in  the  remote  silence  of  the  cloister,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  tempered  with  a  religious  awe. 

Life  is  a  businete,  not  good  cheer, 
Ever  in  wars, 

and  Herbert,  having  written  these  lines,  sets  himself  to  mortify 
the  appetites  and  affections.  Baxter,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Poems,  which  he  dates  London^  (U  the  Door  of  EieniUy^  says  of 
him — "  I  know  that  Cowley  and  others  &r  exceed  Herbert  in 
wit  and  accurate  composure.  But  (as  Seneca  takes  with 
me  above  all  his  cotemporaries,  because  he  speaketh  things  by 
words,  feelingly  and  seriously,  like  a  man  that  is  past  jest,  d:c.) 
Herbert  spews  to  God  like  one  that  really  believeth  a  God, 
and  whose  business  in  this  world  is  most  with  God.  Heart- 
work  and  heaven-work  make  up  his  books/'  A  vein  of  in- 
spiring piety  runs  through  the  following  poem,  which  also  may 
illustrate  the  mode  in  which  a  mere  conceit  can  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  serious  thought : — 

A  TRUE  HYMN. 

My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown ! 
My  heart  was  meaning  all  the  day. 

Somewhat  it  fain  would  say : 
And  still  it  runneth  muttering  up  and  down, 
With  only  this,  *'  My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown  l'^ 

Yet  slight  not  these  few  words ; 
If  truly  said,  they  may  take  part 

Among  the  best  in  art. 
The  fineness  which  a  hyom  or  psalm  aflbrds, 
Is,  when  the  soul  unto  the  lines  accords. 

He  who  craves  aU  the  mind. 
And  all  the  soul,  and  strength,  and  time, 

If  the  words  only  rhyme, 
Justly  complains,  that  somewhat  is  behind 
To  make  his  verse,  or  write  a  hymn  in  kind. 
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Whereas,  if  the  heart  be  movedy 
Although  the  verae  be  somewhat  scant, 
God  doth  supply  the  want : 
As  when  the  heart  says  (sighing  to  be  approved) 
"  O,  could  I  love  !"  and  stops  ;  God  writetb,  «  Loved.*' 

Again ;  in  this  little  poem,  which  is  not  obscure  or  difficult, 
but  a  sacred  mystical  expression  of  religion,  his  faith,  as  in 
the  lines  entitled,  "  The  Odour,"  sought  to  be  associated  widx 
the  very  name  of  its  object : — 

JESU. 

Jbsu  is  in  my  heart,  his  sacred  name 
Is  deeply  carved  there :  but  the  other  week 
A  great  affliction  broke  the  little  frame 
E'en  all  to  pieces  ;  which  I  went  to  seek  : 
And  first  I  found  the  corner  where  was  J, 
Afler,  where  ES,  and  next  where  (J  was  graved 
When  I  had  got  these  parcels,  instantly 
I  sat  me  down  to  spell  them,  and  perceived 
That  to  my  broken  heart  he  was  I  sase  tou. 

And  to  my  whole  is  JESU. 

Here  are  two  hymns  of  thankfulness,  where,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  ideas,  Herbert  forgets  his  accustomed  conceits : — 

PRAISE. 

King  of  glory,  king  of  peace, 

I  will  love  thee ; 
And  that  love  may  never  cease, 

I  will  move  thee. 

Thou  hast  granted  my  request, 

Thou  hast  heard  me : 
Thou  didst  note  my  working  breast. 

Thou  hast  spared  me. 

Wherefore  with  my  utmost  art 

I  will  sing  thee ; 
And  the  cream  of  all  my  heart 

I  will  bring  thee. 

Though  my  sins  against  me  cried. 

Thou  didst  clear  me ; 
And  alone,  when  they  replied. 

Thou  didst  hear  me. 
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Seven  whole  days,  not  one  in  aeven, 

I  will  praise  thee. 
In  my  heart,  though  not  in  heaven, 

I  can  raise  thee. 

Thou  grew'st  soft  and  moist  with  tears, 

Thou  relentedst : 
And  when  justice  called  for  fears. 

Thou  dissentedst. 

Small  it  is,  in  this  poor  sort 

To  enrol  thee : 
E'en  eternity  is  too  short 

To  extol  thee. 


AN  OFFERING  OP  THE  HEART. 

Since  my  sadness 

Into  gladness, 
Lord,  thou  dost  convert ; 

O  accept 

What  thou  hast  kept, 
As  thy  due  desert. 

Had  I  many. 

Had  I  any, 
(For  this  heart  is  none) 

All  were  thine 

And  none  of  mine, 
Surely  thine  alone. 

Yet  thy  favour 

May  give  savour 
To  this  poor  oblation ; 

And  it  raise 

To  be  thy  praise, 
And  be  my  salvation. 

The  poem  oq  ^  Virtue"  has  been  much  admired  :— 

VIRTUE. 

SwEST  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  hridal  of  the  earth  and  shy^ 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  springy  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

PEACE. 

SwEBT  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  t  I  humbly  crave, 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 

And  ask'd  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  No  : 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did ;  and  going,  did  a  rainbow  note  : 
Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat :  ; 

I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  look'd,  the  clouds  immediately 
Did  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy 
A  gallant  flower. 
The  crown  imperial :  sure,  said  I, 

Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell. 
But  when  I  digg'd,  I  saw  a  worm  devour 
What  show'd  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend  good  old  man : 
Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began  ; 
There  was  a  prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

He  sweetly  lived ;  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 
His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death,  out  of  his  grave 
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There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat : 
Which  many  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 
To  plant  and  set. 

It  prosper'd  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 
Through  all  the  earth : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse 
That  virtue  lies  therein ; 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 
By  flight  of  sin. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows. 
And  grows  for  you ; 
Make  bread  of  it :  and  that  repose 
And  Peace,  which  every  where 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue. 
Is  only  there. 

The  Sunday  before  his  death,  Herbert  called  for  his  musical 
instrument,  when,  after  reciting  the  lines — 

My  God,  My  God ! 
My  Music  shall  find  thee,  and  every  string 
Shall  have  its  attribute  to  sing — 

he  played  and  sun^  the  stanzas  in  the  annexed  poem,  which 
we  have  marked  m  italics.  Herbert  here  raises  and  refines 
the  sentiment  from  earth  to  heaven ;  indeed,  he  is  never  in- 
different or  cold,  but  always  in  earnest  The  words  came  firom 
the  depths  of  the  heart  Conceits  are  not  barren  or  frigid  in 
Herbert's  style ;  they  are  (so  to  speak)  rich  antique  caskets 
inclosing  pure  glowing  thoughts  :— 

SUNDAY. 

Oh  day  most  clear,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood  ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  working  days  are  the  back  part ; 
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The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 
Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death  ;  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are, 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies  : 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life^ 
Tkredded  together  an  time's  string. 
Make  hraceUts  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  pUniiful  and  rife. 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  bis : 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  Creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove, 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our  salvation. 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  ofience  ; 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
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Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  pricot 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay. 
And  fit  for  Paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week  days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  : 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  ! 

How  Herbert  loved  the  Church  with  an  affection  based  not 
on  indiscriminate  zeal,  but  well-grounded  judgment,  maybe  read 
in  these  stanzas,  which  point  to  the  golden  mean  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  reasonable  service  at  our  altar.  An  attachment 
to  the  forms  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  was  a  constant  daily 
sentiment,  which  he  strengthened  by  all  outward  associations, 
and  grew  apace  in  piety.  When  he  was  asked,  during  his  ill- 
ness, what  prayers  should  be  used  before  him,  he  answered 
"  O,  Sir,  the  prayers  of  my  mother,  the  Church  of  England — 
no  other  prayers  are  equal  to  them."  He  reverenced  Sabbaths 
and  Holy  Uays,  and  loved  to  be  fimnd  in  the  ways  of  old  faith 
and  holiness. 

THE  BRITISH  CHURCH. 

I  JOT,  dear  mother,  when  I  view 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  and  hue, 

Both  sweet  and  bright : 
Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place, 
And  dates  her  letters  from  thy  face. 

When  she  doth  write. 

A  fine  aspect  in  fit  array. 
Neither  too  mean  nor  yet  too  gay. 

Shows  who  is  best : 
Outlandish  looks  may  not  compare ; 
For  all  they  either  painted  are. 

Or  else  undrest. 

She  on  the  hills,  which  wantonly 
Allureth  all  in  hope  to  be 

By  her  preferr'd. 
Hath  kiss'd  so  long  her  painted  shrines, 
That  e'en  her  face  by  kissing  shines, 

For  her  reward. 
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She  in  the  valley  is  so  shy 

Of  dressing,  that  her  hair  doth  lie 

About  her  ears : 
While  she  avoids  her  neighbours'  pride. 
She  wholly  goes  on  the  other  side, 

And  nothing  wears. 

But,  dearest  mother,  (what  those  miss) 
The  mean  thy  praise  and  glory  is. 

And  long  may  be. 
Blessed  be  God,  whose  love  it  was 
To  double-moat  thee  with  his  grace, 

And  none  but  thee. 

In  the  same  volume  with  the  Temple,  is  commonly  included 
"  The  Synagogue,  or  the  Shadow  of  the  Temple.  Sacred 
Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Geor&;e 
Herbert,"  attributed  to  Christopher  Harvey,  and  first  publish- 
ed in  1640.  This  is  not  an  imitation  so  much  as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  Temple.  The  parts  are  more  formal,  and  embrace 
what  Herbert  had  omitted.  Harvey  commemorates  the  Church 
rites  and  sacred  days  with  a  true  love  of  the  hturgy  and  ritual ; 
he  looks  upon  the  uses  of  the  building  and  its  ministrants,  as 
the  Jew  regarded  the  Synagogue,  full  of  holy  types  and  sym- 
bols. Herbert  died  before  the  ^ievances  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  he  was  spared  the  desecration  of  the  altar,  that  Hall 
and  Taylor,  and  Hooker  and  Fuller,  bore  with  sorrow.  This 
continuation  of  the  Temple,  carrying  men's  minds  back  to  the 
days  of  Herbert,  when  the  Church  sat  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
may  have  recalled  many  cheerful  associations,  and  revived 
hope  in  the  future.  The  lyre  had  hung  on  the  willows  dur- 
ing the  captivity,  and  now  it  was  taken  down  to  wake  the  old 
notes  of  better  times.  Thus  the  pious  churchman  felt,  who 
inscribed  these  "  commendatory  verses  "  to  the  author : — 

Sot, 
While  I  read  your  lines,  methinks  I  spy 
Churches,  and  church-men,  and  the  old  hierarchy  : 
What  potent  charms  are  these !  you  have  the  knack 
To  make  men  young  again,  and  fetch  time  back. 
I've  lost  what  was  l^tow'd  on  Judah's  prince, 
And  am  now  where  I  was  thrice  five  years  since. 
The  mid-space  shrunk  to  nothing  ;  manners,  men. 
And  times,  and  all  look  just  as  they  did  then. 
Rubbish  and  ruin's  vanish'd,  everywhere 
Order,  and  comeliness  afresh  appear. 

NO,  III. — VOL.  II.  16 
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What  cannot  poets  do  ?  they  change  with  ( 
The  face  of  things,  and  lead  us  as  they  please* 
Yet  here's  no  fiction  neither.     We  may  see 
The  poet  prophet,  his  verse  history. 
Jan.  1654.  A.  S. 

The  prose  writines  of  Oeorge  Herbert  are  comprehended  in 
the  Reinaitis.  They  are  "  A  Priest  to  the  Temple ;  or,  the 
Ck>iiDtry  Parson,  his  character,  and  rule  of  holy  life,"  first  print- 
ed 1662 ;  a  translation  of  Cornaro's  treatise  from  the  Italian ; 
a  Preface  and  Notes  to  Ferrar's  translation  of  Vaidesso's  Divine 
Considerations ;  and  a  note  book  of  Proverbs,  entitled  Jacula 
Pnidentum ;  or,  Outlandish  Proverbs,  Sentences,  d&c. 

The  design  of  the  Ck>untry  Parson,  wus  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  <<  complete  pastoral,"  for  so  Herbert  terms  the  rule  and 
guide  of  the  pastor's  life.  It  exhibits  the  parish  priest  in  the 
various  relations  he  bears  to  his  cure.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are  entitled,  "The  Parson  in  his  house — the  Parson's  courtesy 
— the  Parson  in  God's  stead— the  Parson's  eye-^the  Parson's 
condescending— the  Parson  blessing."  The  chief  character 
of  the  pa^^es  is  holiness.  The  style  is  simple,  chaste,  and  ear- 
nest, and  free  from  the  conceits  which  form  so  peculiar  a  part  of 
his  poetry.  It  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  book  is  not  an 
ideal  moael,  but  drawn  from  his  own  life,  with  such  sincerity 
are  the  thoughts  written  down.  It  is  a  legacy  to  all  ministers 
at  the  altar,  that  they  should  bear  about  with  them  in  their 
walks,  as  Archbishop  Laud  always  carried  in  his  bosom  tne 
Greek  epistle  which  Herbert  wrote  to  him  from  Cambridge. 
It  shows  virtue,  amiable,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  set  above 
the  rude  changes  and  chances  of  the  world,  and  pursuing  its 
journey  to  the  close,  supported  by  the  happy  consciousness  of 
duty.  Life,  conducted  on  such  principles  of  good-will  to  God 
and  man,  loses  all  its  evil  with  its  uncertainty.  It  is  not  an 
aimless  journey  limited  to  a  rugged  waste,  where  the  spirit  is 
wearied. 

Toiling  and  turmoiling  for  ever  and  aye ; 

but  the  sweet  route  to  a  better  country  hereafter.  Herbert's 
daily  steps  in  this  walk  towards  heaven,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
precepts  and  reflections  of  the  Country  Parson.  In  pursuance 
of  our  design  in  these  papers,  to  place  the  author  himself  be- 
fore the  reitfler,  we  shall  prefer  his  own  words  to  any  further 
comments.    Herbert  tiius  writes  in  this  Divine  Pastoral : — 

^  The  Church  Sermce*  Besides  his  example,  he  having  often  in« 
strticted  his  people  how  to  carry  themselves  in  divine  service,  exacts 
of  them  all  possible  reverence,  by  no  means  enduring  either  talking, 
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or  uteepingt  or  gaKingi  or  feaoing,  or  half-knoeling,  or  any  undutiful 
behaviour  in  them ;  but  causing  them,  when  they  sit«  or  stand,  or 
kneel,  to  do  all  in  a  straight  and  steady  posture»  as  attending  to  what 
is  done  in  the  Church  ;  and  every  onei  man  and  child,  answering 
aloud  both,  Amen,  and  all  other  answers,  which  are  on  the  clerk's 
and  people's  part  to  answer ;  which  answers  also  are  to  be  donei 
not  in  a  huddling  or  slubbering  fashion,  but  gently  and  pausably, 
thinking  what  they  say ;  so  that  while  they  answer  As  it  vxu  in  the 
heginningf  dec,  they  meditate  as  they  speak,  that  God  hath  ever 
had  his  people,  that  have  glorified  him  as  well  as  now,  and  that  he 
shall  have  so  fur  ever.  And  the  like  in  other  answers.  This  is 
that  which  the  apostle  calls  a  reasonable  service,  Romans  xii,  when 
we  speak  not  as  parrots,  without  reason,  or  offer  up  such  sacrifices 
as  they  did  of  old,  which  was  of  beasts  devoid  of  reason  ;  but  when 
we  use  our  reason,  and  apply  our  powers  to  the  service  of  Uim  that 
gives  them." 

«*  Tke  Parmm  in  his  House.  The  Parson  is  very  exact  in  the 
governing  of  his  house,  making  it  a  copy  and  model  for  his  parish. 
He  knows  the  temper  and  pulse  of  every  person  in  his  house,  and 
accordingly  either  meets  with  their  vices  or  advanceth  their  virtues. 
His  wife  is  either  religious,  or  night  and  day  he  is  winning  her  to  it. 
Instead  of  the  qualities  of  the  world,  he  requires  only  three  of  her ; 
first,  a  training  up  of  her  children  and  maids  in  the  fear  of  God, 
with  prayers,  and  catechizing,  and  all  religious  duties.  Secondly, 
a  curing  and  healing  of  all  wounds  and  sores  with  her  own  hands ; 
which  skill  either  she  brought  with  her,  or  he  takes  care  she  shall 
learn  of  some  religious  neighbour.  Thirdly,  a  providing  for  her 
family  in  such  sort,  as  that  neither  they  want  a  competent  sustenta- 
tion,  nor  her  husband  be  brought  in  debt.  His  children  he  first 
makes  Christians,  and  then  commonwealth's  men  ;  the  one  he  owes 
to  his  heavenly  country,  the  other  to  his  earthly,  having  no  title  to 
either,  except  he  do  good  to  both.  Therefore,  having  seasoned  them 
with  all  piety,  not  only  of  words  in  praying  and  reading ;  but  in  ac- 
tions, in  visiting  other  sick  children,  and  tending  their  wounds,  and 
sending  his  charity  by  them  to  the  poor,  and  sometimes  giving  them  a 
little  money  to  do  it  of  themselves,  that  they  get  a  delight  in  it,  and  enter 
favour  with  God,  who  weighs  even  children's  actions.  1  Kings,  xiv. 
12, 18.  He  alterwards  turns  his  care  to  fit  all  their  dispositions  with 
some  calling,  not  sparing  the  eldest,  but  giving  him  the  prerogative 
of  his  father's  profession,  which,  haply  for  his  older  children,  he  is 
not  able  to  do.  Yet  in  binding  them  apprentices  (in  case  he  see  fit 
to  do  so)  he  takes  care  not  to  put  them  into  vain  trades,  and  unbe- 
fitting the  reverence  of  their  father's  calling ;  such  as  are  taverns 
for  men  and  lace-making  for  women ;  because  those  trades,  for  the 
most  part,  serve  but  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world,  which  he  is 
to  deny  and  not  augment.  However,  he  resolves  with  himself  never 
to  omit  any  present  good  deed  of  charity,  in  consideration  of  pro- 
<.vidinga  stock  for  his  children;  but  assures  himself,  that  money 
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thus  lent  to  God,  is  placed  surer  for  his  children's  adTantage  than 
if  it  were  given  to  the  Chamber  of  London.  Good  deeds  and  good 
breeding  are  his  two  great  stocks  for  his  children  ;  if  God  give  any 
thing  above  those,  and  not  spent  in  them,  he  blesseth  God,  and  lays 
it  out  as  he  sees  cause.  His  servants  are  all  religious  ;  and  were 
it  not  his  duty  to  have  them  so,  it  were  his  profit,  for  none  are  so 
well  served  as  by  religious  servants,  both  because  they  do  best,  and 
because  what  they  do  is  blessed  and  prospers.  After  religion,  he 
teacheth  them  that  three  things  make  a  complete  servant,  truth,  and 
diligence,  and  neatness  or  cleanliness.  Those  that  can  read  are 
allowed  times  for  it,  and  those  that  cannot,  are  taught ;  for  all  in 
his  house  are  either  teachers  or  learners,  or  both  ;  so  that  his  fa- 
mily is  a  school  of  religion,  and  they  all  account  that  to  teach  the 
ignorant  is  the  greatest  alms.  Even  the  walls  are  not  idle,  but 
something  is  written  or  painted  there,  which  may  excite  the  reader 
to  a  thought  of  piety ;  especially  the  lOlst  Psalm,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  fair  table,  as  being  the  rule  of  a  family.  And  when 
they  go  abroad,  his  wife  among  her  neighbours  is  the  beginner  of 
good  discourses,  his  children  among  children,  his  servants  among 
other  servants :  so  that,  as  in  the  house  of  those  that  are  skilled 
in  music,  all  are  musicians ;  so  in  the  house  of  a  preacher,  all  are 
preachers.  The  furniture  of  his  house  is  very  plain,  but  clean, 
whole,  and  sweet,  as  sweet  as  his  garden  can  make  ;  for  he  hath  no 
money  for  such  things,  charity  being  his  only  perfume^  which  de- 
serves cost  when  he  can  spare  it." 

*'  The  Parson  in  Mirth.  The  Country  Parson  is  generally  sad, 
because  he  knows  nothing  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  mind  being 
defixed  on  it,  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master  was :  or  if  he 
have  any  leisure  to  look  off  from  thence,  be  meets  continually  with 
two  most  sad  spectacles,  sin  and  misery, — God  dishonoured  every 
day,  and  man  afflicted.  Nevertheless  he  sometimes  refresheth  him. 
self,  as  knowing  that  nature  will  not  bear  everlasting  droopings, 
and  that  pleasantness  of  disposition  is  a  great  key  to  do  good ;  not 
only  because  all  men  shun  the  company  of  perpetual  severity,  bat 
also  for  that  when  they  are  in  company,  instructions  seasoned  with 
pleasantness,  both  enter  sooner  and  root  deeper.  Wherefore  he 
'condescends  to  human  frailties  within  himself  and  others  ;  and  in- 
termingles some  mirth  in  his  discourses  occasionally,  according  to 
the  pulse  of  the  hearer." 

**  The  Parson  Condescending.  The  Country  Parson  is  a  lover  of 
old  customs,  if  they  be  good  and  harmless ;  and  the  rather,  because 
country  people  are  much  addicted  to  them,  so  that  to  favour  them 
therein  is  to  win  their  hearts,  and  to  opposft  them  therein  is  to  deject 
them.  Now,  love  is  his  business  and  aim  ;  therefore  he  likes  well 
that  his  parish  at  good  times  unite  one  another  to  their  houseSi 
and  he  urgeth  them  to  it :  and  sometimes,  where  he  knows  there 
hath  been  or  is  a  little  difference,  he  takes  one  of  the  parties  and 
goes  with  him  to  the  other,  and  all  dine  or  sup  together.    TlMiaia 
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nuch  preaching  in  this  friendliness.  An  old  custom  there  is  of 
saying,  when  light  is  brought  in,*  God  send  us  the  light  of  heaven ;' 
and  the  parson  likes  this  very  well :  neither  is  he  afraid  of  praising 
or  praying  to  God  at  all  times,  but  is  rather  glad  of  catching  opportu* 
nities  to  do  them*  Light  is  a  great  blessing,  and  as  great  as  food, 
for  which  we  give  thanks ;  and  those  that  think  these  superstitious, 
neither  know  superstition  nor  themselves.  As  for  those  that  are 
ashamed  to  use  this  form  as  being  old  and  obsolete  and  not  the 
fashion,  he  reforms  and  teaches  them,  that  at  baptism  they  profess- 
ed not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ's  cross,  or  for  any  shame  to  leave 
that  which  is  good.  U«  that  is  ashamed  in  small  things,  will  ex- 
tend his  pusillanimity  to  greater.  Rather  should  a  Christian  sol- 
dier take  such  occasions  to  harden  himself^  and  to  further  his  exer* 
cises  of  mortification." 

From  the  Jacula  Prudentum,  a  collection  of  about  a  thou- 
saDd  odd  sayings,  we  select  a  few  as  specimens  of  the  old  time 
wisdom.  All  Knglish  title  might  read,  Right  pithy  Conceits  of 
Wit,  or  Sententious  Arrows  from  the  (iuiver  of  the  Wise : — 

"  Good  is  good,  but  better  carries  it. 

He  that  can  make  a  fire  well,  can  end  a  quarrel. 

A  little  with  quiet. 

Is  the  only  diet. 

Call  me  not  an  olive  till  thou  see  me  gathered. 

Be  not  a  baker  if  your  head  be  of  butter. 

Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen. 

The  singing  man  keeps  his  shop  in  his  throat. 

Would  you  know  what  money  is,  go  borrow  some. 

The  horse  thinks  one  thing,  and  he  that  saddles  him  another. 

Old  men  go  to  death,  death  comes  to  young  men. 

Man  proposeth, 

God  disposeth. 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse. 

When  all  sins  grow  old,  covetousness  is  young. 

A  crooked  log  makes  a  straight  fire. 

To  a  boiling  pot, 

Flies  come  not. 

I  wept  when  I  was  bom,  and  every  day  shows  why. 

The  river  past  and  God  forgotten. 

In  the  house  of  a  fidler.  all  fiddle. 

The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  they  paint  him." 

We  have  thus  laid  before  the  reader  a  few  passages  of  Her- 
bert's writings,  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  induce  his  further  perusal 
of  the  Temple  and  Country  Parson.  The  study  of  these  in- 
sensibly leads  to  the  culture  of  sound  piety  in  calm,  religious 
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thoughts.    Old  Izaak  Walton,  who  has  done  most  for  his  fiuooei 

said  of  his  books, — 

•*  'Every  hour 
I  read  you  kills  a  sin. 
Or  lets  a  virtue  in 
To  fight  against  it/'— 

And  again,  in  the  Life  of  Donne,  he  speaks  of  '^  that  man  of  pri- 
mitive piety,  Mr.  Qeorg^  Herbert,  who  was  the  author  of  The 
Temple,  a  book  in  which,  by  declaring  his  own  spiritual  con- 
flicts, he  hath  comforted  and  raised  many  a  dejected  and  dis- 
composed soul,  and  charmed  them  into  sweet  and  quiet 
thoughts ;  a  book,  by  the  frequent  -reading  whereof,  and  the 
assistance  of  that  spirit  that  seemed  4o  inspire  the  author,  the 
reader  mav  attain  habits  of  peace  ai^d  piety,  and  all  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  heaven  V^nd  may,  by  still  reatung, 
still  keep  those  sacred  fires  burning  upon  the  altar  of  so  pure 
an  heart,  as  shall  free  it  from  the  anxieties  of  the  world,  and 
keep  it  fixed  upon  things  that  are  above." 

The  literary  merit  of  Herbert,  as  a  poet,  lies  in  a  sentiment 
always  ardent  and  sincere,  uttered  in  bold  language,  and  not  un- 
frequently  adorned  by  a  vigorous  fancy.  Much  of  what  he 
wrote  in  verse  his  admirers  must  allow  might  have  been 
equally  well  expressed  in  prose,  though  he  occasionally  rose 
to  great  dignity,  and  not  seldom  attained  a  graceful  musical 
expression.  With  half  the  soul  and  poetic  temperament  pos- 
sessed by  Herbert,  a  writer  of  less  ability,  by  a  more  judicious 
use  of  his  inferior  powers,  might  have  obtained  a  wider  reputa- 
tion. This  consideration  will  not  detract  with  the  liberal 
student  from  Herbert*s  merits,  since  he  will  prefer  strength  with 
harshness  to  mere  polished  elegance.  When  he  has  penetrated 
the  rough  exterior,  he  will  meet  his  reward  in  the  soul  within, 
possess^  of  more  warmth  and  sincerity  from  its  very  outward 
ruggedness.  The  writer  who  desires  only  to  please,  must 
often  sacrifice  his  own  individual  character ;  but  Herbert  wrote 
as  he  felt,  and  therefore  pleases  the  judicious  reader  the  better. 
They  who  look  on  literature  as  a  drawing-room  amusement, 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  attaining  its  greatest  effort  in  the 
excitement  ot  the  passions,  and  its  best  quality  in  the  passing 
entertainment  of  the  moment,  will  find  but  little  to  admire  in 
Herbert.  He  will  disappoint  the  man  of  exclusive  nicety  in 
letters.  His  writings  are  very  unequal,  and  to  be  read  more 
for  the  sense  than  the  style.  The  exercise  of  his  fancy  was 
wayward  and  capricious ;  it  alighted  on  every  remote  idea  for 
an  illustration  of  its  subject,  and,  ungovemed  by  taste,  frequent- 
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iy  united  in  the  same  composition  the  simple  and  real  with 
the  grotesqae  and  extravagant  In  some  lucky  happy  humour 
of  the  author's  mind,  the  stanzas  will  flow  on  with  a  succes* 
sioQ  of  the  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  images,  till  they 
are  suddenly  arrested  by  a  low  conceit,  which  almost  checks 
the  poetic  feeling  of  the  whole  poem.  Herbert  was  deficient 
in  judgment  and  taste,  and  hence  heaped  together  in  his  writin]B[S 
an  irregular  collection  of  beauties  and  defects.  But  there  is 
more  in  the  author  than  is  seen  npon  a  first  glance,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  reader  becomes  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  his  piety,  that  the  true  beauties  of  his  writings 
appear ;  like  Woodsworth's  retut^d  poet, 

You  must  love  hira  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  Vorthy  of  your  love. 
His  life  is  the  best  kgj  to  his  verse.  "  George  Herbert,"  says 
Coleridge,  ^is  a  tM^  pbet ;  but  a  poet  sui  generis,  the  merits  of 
whose  poems  will  never  be  felt  without  a  sympathy  with  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  man.  To  appreciate  him,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  reader  possesses  a  culnvated  judgment,  clas- 
sical taste,  or  even  poetic  sensibilitv,  unless  he  te  likewise  a 
Christian^  and  both  a  zealous  anu  an  orthodoir,  both  a  de- 
vout and  a  devotional.  Christian.  But  even  this  will  not 
quite  suffice.  He  must  be  an  afiectionate  and  dutiful  child 
of  the  Church  ;  and  from  habit,  conviction,  and  a  constitu- 
tional predisposition  to  ceremoniousness,  in  piety  as  in  man- 
ners, find  her  forms  and  ordinances  aids  of  religion,  not  sources 
of  formality  ;  for  religion  is  the  element  in  which  he  lives  and 
the  region  in  which  ne  moves." 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  poet  that  we  take  most  delight  in 
contemplating  the  character  of  Herbert.  He  possessed  mdeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  fancy,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  higher 
dignity  of  verse ;  but  he  was  content  even  to  sacrifice  Literature 
and  the  Muses  for  a  better  reward.  He  laid  these  prospects  of 
his  pen  with  his  hopes  of  state  preferment  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  to  devote  himself  with  a  life-long  zeal  purely  to  the 
cause  of  his  Master.  Imbued  by  a  University  education  with 
a  love  of  letters,  and  accustomed  to  train  his  thoughts  in  the 
quaint  individual  conceits  of  the  day,  he  could  not  but  retain 
some  fondness  for  the  poet's  study.  But  he  left  the  fair  de- 
lights of  the  world,  the  glorious  outward  shows  of  poetry,  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  spirit  in  those  inner  graces  and  virtues 
of  the  heart  which  shall  flourish  in  amaranth  when  all  ttie  poor 
pageants  of  time  have  faded  ;  he  carried  on  a  severe  struggle 
with  himself  in  retirement,  whether  to  turn  his  face  away  from 
the  court,  where  he  had  spoken  before  princes  and  become  the 
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intimate  of  the  king.  Yet  more  than  a  courtier ;  as  a  scholar 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  wits  and  students,  whose  names 
awake  a  freshening  sound  even  at  this  distant  time.  <<  He  had 
firazed  on  faces  whose  lustre  has  not  yet  fiBMled  into  the  common 
day.  Never  had  the  university  been  the  home  of  more  beloved 
and  gifted  children  since  the  time  when  Spenser  pursued  his 
<  sweet  silent  studies'  in  the  quiet  of  Pembroke  Hall.  At 
Christ's  there  was  Milton,  the  <  l^ady  of  his  Ck>Ilege';  the  court- 
ly Fanshaw,  the  translator  of  the  Paster  Fido^  was  a  member  of 
Jesus ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  then  a  beautifiil  youth,  was  a  poor  Sizai 
of  Caius ;  Herrick  enlivened  St  John's  with  his  festivity  and 
wit;  Giles  Fletcher  was  at  Trinity,  and  his  brother  Phineas  at 
King's ;  the  celebrated  Calamy  and  the  historian  Fuller,  even 
in  his  boyhood  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  and  Mede,  the  pro- 
foundest  Scripture  critic  of  the  age."*  Herbert  was  content  to 
renounce  the  society  of  these  great  spirits,  and  leave  tmtasted  the 
delicious  draught  he  had  raised  to  his  lips.  The  courtier,  fond 
of  dress  and  exulting  in  the  smile  of  royal  favour,  laid  aside  his 
embroidered  coat  and  sword,  to  assume  the  humble  vestments 
of  the  priest.  He  devoted  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement  at  the  parsona^  of  Bemertpn.  Here  he  practised 
his  deeds  of  faith  and  charity  (so  well  recorded  by  Walton)  in 
an  earnestness  for  the  cause  of  the  Church,  a  devotion  to  the 
glory  of  his  master,  and  humble  prostration  of  himself  in  lowli- 
ness and  humility.  The  Temple  is  a  private  volume  of 
thoughts  and  reflections,  kept  as  a  journal  of  the  heart  It  was  a 
pious  adversaria  of  the  daily  history  of  his  life,  the  diary  of  a 
traveller  toward  a  better  land  in  heaven.    He  sought  not  to  turn 

Eiriods  or  invent  compliments  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court 
e  cast  his  glance  not  towards  Parnassus,  but  Zion.  The 
phrase  of  poetry  was  only  a  sublimated  form,  to  give  words  to 
the  operations  of  his  soul.  Nor  did  his  devotion  to  piety  pro- 
duce the  ordinary  efiect  of  great  zeal  in  a  misanthropy  or  in- 
tolerance of  error ;  he  pitied  the  sinner  and  rebuked  the  sin. 
In  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber,  his  mortified  life  resembled  the 
severity  of  the  monastery ;  but  he  only  copied  the  good  and 
holy  life  without  the  gloomy  austerity.  He  clothed  himself  in 
Aaron's  robe : — 

Holiness  on  the  head, 
Light  and  perfections  on  the  heart ; 
Harmonious  bells  below,  raising  the  dead 
To  lead  them  unto  life  and  rest. 

♦  LiTCt  of  Sacred  PoeU,  by  Robert  Aris  WiUmott,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  London,  1834. 
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His  piety  was.  adorned  by  many  cheerful  thoughts  and  happy 
daily  observances.  The  Rectory  of  Bemerton  is  a  sunlight 
incture  before  the  mind,  the  rustic  abode  of  the  village  pastor. 
We  turn  from  the  noisy  evil  of  life  to  bathe  the  soul  m  the  de- 
licious and  holy  stillness  of  the  quiet  rectory,  to  keep  a  sacred 
Sabbath  of  the  heart.  As  old  Aubrey  predicted,  "'Tis  an 
honour  to  the  place  to  have  had  the  heavenly  and  ingenuous 
contemplation  of  this  good  man." 


Art.  VI. — Die  Unwissenschaftlicheit  im  Gebiete  der  Alttes- 
tatnenilichen  Kritik,  belegt  aus  den  Schriften  neuerer 
Kritikery  besonders  der  Herren  Von  Bohlen  und  Vatke : 
von  D.  MoRiTz  Drechster.  Leipzig:  1837.  8vo.  pp. 
184.  (The  want  of  Literary  Character  in  the  province  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism,  illustrated  from  the  writings  of  the 
later  Critics,  particularly  Ton  Bohlen  and  Taike :  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Drechster.) 

Our  readers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a  system  of  infidelity, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  rationalism,  has  lonsr  pervaded 
most  of  the  theological  schools  of  Germany,  and  exerted  a 
very  extensive  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as 
well  as  on  the  view  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  held.  Al- 
though, indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  swayed  the  leading 
theologians  of  that  country,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  its 
influence  has  been  universal.  The  unsoundness  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  its  identity  with  what  was  formerly  called 
naturalism,  which  resolved  all  religious  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence into  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  has  been  publicly 
maintained,  with  learning  and  acuteness  not  surpassed  by  the 
very  chief  of  its  apostles.  Dr.  Au^stus  Hahn  introduced 
the  subject  as  the  ground-work  of  a  public  disputation  at 
Leipzig  ten  years  ago^  since  which  time  particularly,  the 
rationalists  have  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars 
that  Grermany  ever  produced.  Indeed,  there  have  never  been 
wanting  defenders  of  the  truth,  equal  at  least  in  talents  and 
learning  to  their  opponents,  though  confessedly  inferior  in 
numbers.  Tittmann  defended  the  cause  of  revelation,  in  a 
work  on  superanaturalism,  rationalism,  and  atheism,  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1816;  and,  in.  1821,  Z5llick,  in  his  letters  on 
superanaturalism,  replied  to  the  work  of  Rohr,  which,  in 
1813,  had  been  published  in  defence  of  rationalLsm.    Hahn's 
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book  is  entitled :  De  Rational  ismi,  qui  dicitur,  vera  indole,  et 
qua  cum  naturalisxno  contineatur  ratione.  The  literature  of 
this  controversy  is  ^ven  in  Hagenbach's  Encyklopedi^,  Leip. 
1833,  p.  93,  94,  comprising  also  those  publications  which 
were  intended  to  have  a  mediating  influence.  Among  the 
men  "valiant  for  the  truth"  "  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  and 
crooked  generation,"  the  name  of  Drechster  must  now  be 
prominent.  The  little  work  before  us  shows  his  views  as  a 
thinkin?  man,  and  his  feelings  as  a  Christian,  zealous  for  the 
cause  of  his  master,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  which  the 
Bible  has  received  from  the  party  agfainst  whom  he  has  entered 
the  lists.  A  paragraph  from  his  Preface  will  intimate  to  the 
reader  what  he  is  to  expect : — 

**  There  is,  doubtless,  in  our  native  land  of  Germany,  many  a  can. 
didate  for  the  ministry,  and  indeed  many  a  clergyman,  who,  without 
having  unconditionally  surrendered  himself  to  Christ  by  faith,  yet 
knows  not  how  to  acquiesce  in  the  results  of  modern  criticism. 
On  the  one  hand  are  the  impressions  which  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  has  called  forth  in  his  mind,  and  the  sense  of  want  and 
desire  which  the  purifyini;  experience  of  life  has  gradually  formed 
in  him.  The  obligations  imposed  on  him  by  his  office  afford  also 
an  important  consideration.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  such  a 
joyous  and  confident  faith  as  he  could  wish,  because  the  results  of 
higher  criticism  are  too  apparent,  and  the  literary  character  of  its 
leaders  too  distinguished  to  be  neglected.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  cannot  relinquish  his  faith,  or  at  least  his  earnest  desire  to  be 
able  to  exercise  it ;  for  bis  heart  is  too  poor  in  itself*  and  be  has 
tasted  too  much  of  the  treasures  which  lie  hid  in  Christ." 

'<  To  afford  peace  to  such  an  one,  by  attempting  to  satisfy  his 
mind  on  real  literary  grounds,"  is  the  object  (»f  his  book  ;  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  with  the  author,  "  that  the  powerful 
blessing  of  God's  grace  will  not  be  wanting." 

The  undertaking  was  suggested  to  his  mind  while  lecturing 
on  Genesis,  and  the  works  of  Yon  Bohlen  and  Yatke  coming  to 
his  hands,  induced  him  to  publish,  as  a  separate  treatise,  an  en- 
larged section  of  a  work  which  he  had  been  preparing.  Thus 
tlie  volume  hefore  us  anticipates  the  appearance  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive publication. 

Illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rationists  exhibit  the 
statements  made  in  the  Bible,  and  endeavour  to  set  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  early  accounts  of  other  nations,  the 
representation  of  Yon  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  preceding 
his  exposition  of  Genesis,  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  says  Yon  Bohlen,  "  that  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  possessed  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  man- 
kind, of  the  increase  and  extension  of  the  human  race,  and 
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even  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  In  immediate  connexion 
with  them,  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  his  bein^  and  attributes, 
his  connexion  with  the  world,  and  particularly  with  men. 
These  accounts  remind  us  of  a  period,  during  which  God 
or  divine  beings  came  down  to  earth,  walked  among  men  in 
human  form,  trying  their  virtue,  promising  and  threatening, 
rewarding  and  punishing.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  most  of 
the  eastern  nations  possessed  writings  similar  in  their  contents 
to  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  not  only  in  general, 
but  often  in  particular,  and  even  to  a  remarkable  degree." 

From  this  representation,  which  no  literary  man  thinks  of 
questioning,  what  is  to  be  gained?  From  premises  like 
these,  what  results  1  As  the  accounts  referred  to  are  undoubted- 
ly fabulous,  the  rationalist  writer  infers  or  assumes  that  those 
in  the  old  Testament  are  of  the  same  character !  A  more  di- 
rect and  palpable  begging  of  the  question  cannot  be  imagined. 
It  is,  as  Drechster  says,  a  logical  blunder.  The  possible  sup* 
positions  of  which  the  case  admits,  are  three.  Either,  several 
of  these  different  accounts  contain  portions  of  historic  truth  ; 
or,  as  Yon  Bohlen  thinks,  all  are  untme ;  or,  one  alone  is  really 
and  historically  the  true  statement.  The  sober  and  rational 
inquirer  will  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that  condition 
which  his  prepossessions  may  have  constituted  the  favourite 
one  in  his  mind ;  but  will  carefully  examine  the  evidence  of 
all,  and  admit  the  one  in  favour  of  which  the  evidence  prepon- 
derates. 

The  very  same  course  of  procedure  (argumentation  would 
be  a  misnomer,)  determine  this  class  of  writers  to  consider 
certain  repif3entations  in  the  Bible  as  mythic  ;  in  other 
words,  as  fabulous.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  un- 
tme. O  no !  This  would  be  perversion  of  the  rationalist  inter- 
preter's meaning.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  as  real  as  that 
communicated  in  any  of  the  fables  of  iBsop  or  Lockman.  But 
the  garb  and  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed  has  no  essential 
connexion  with  the  thought.  It  is  the  fabric  of  the  author's 
fancy,  the  scintillation,  it  may  be,  of  high  poetic  genius.  The 
interpreter's  duty  is  to  divest  the  simple  thought  of  its  drapery, 
and  to  place  it  before  his  hearer  in  the  majesty  of  unadorned 
truth.  If  it  should  be  asked,  what  can  possibly  induce  men 
to  represent  plain  statements  of  facts,  either  past  or  to  come, 
which  the  Bible  contains,  as  mythic  ;  the  answer  is  this :  the 
philosophy  of  these  men  allows  them  to  assume  the  natural 
impossibility  of  miracles  and  prophecy.  These  are  inadmissi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.    Consequently,  the  seeming  history  must  be 
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a  mythus.  Otherwise  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  rationalisl 
philosophy  i  Thus  the  impossibility  of  miracles  and  prophecy 
IS  assumed ;  which  is  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  have  been 
proved. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  one  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples by  which  the  author  regulates  his  critical  investigations : — 

^That  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine^  and,  with 
^espect  to  their  contents,  literally  true  and  to  be  relied  on,  is  to  noe 
jeyond  all  doubt,  independently  of  any  proof  of  a  literary  na* 
ture.  It  is  so  to  me,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  Christ,  be- 
cause these  writings  form  an  integral  and  a  principal  part  of  the 
whole  great  work  of  God  in  reference  to  mankind,  his  education  of 
them  by  means  of  immediate  revelation.  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  simple,  honourable  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  son  of  God  become  man,  how  the  faith  in  the  word  of  God  and 
in  revelation — ^using  the  tenns  in  their  fair  and  generally  under* 
stood  sense — is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  to  whom  the  Lord  continually  appeals,  the  Lord  in  whose 
mouth  was  found  no  deceit,  before  whose  pure,  divinely  holy  mind 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth  was  an  abomination  beyond 
what  we  men  are  capable  of  feeling,  that  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  whose  declarations  his  whole  life  was  devot* 
ed,  can  be  the  work  of  falsehood  and  lying,  of  conscious,  designed 
lying,  a  work  of  deceit  and  falsehood !" 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  same  principle  being  avowed 
by  Hengstenberg  in  the  preface  to  his  able  defence  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  Daniel.  To  the  remark  of  a  friend,  that  he  did 
not  appear  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  inquirer,  as  of  one  who 
bad  prejudged  the  question,  he  acknowledged  ttis  to  be  the 
case,  and  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  book  was  determined  in  his  mind  by 
the  fact,  that  our  Lord  himself  had  appealed  to  it  as  the 
genuine  work  of  Daniel.  To  professedly  Christian  interpre- 
ters among  us,  such  a  principle  appears  so  obviously  correct, 
and  so  necessarily  the  result  of  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
of  the  Saviour,  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  mention  it 
In  Germany,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  accommodation  admitted  in  all  its  len^h  and  breadth,  allows 
the  interpreter  to  maintain  his  own  view,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  evident  exposition  implied  in  the  Saviour's  application. 

As  the  language  employed  by  Dr.  Drechster  to  represent 
the  view  which  the  thorough  rationalists  give  of  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  very  stron?,  and  apparently  harsh ; 
be  proceeds  to  show  that  he  is  justified  in  making  such  a  re- 
presentation by  the  open  and  undisguised  statements  of  those 
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writers  themselves.  How  completely  he  makes  otit  his  point, 
must  be  evident  to  every  reader  of  his  work.  He  shows  that 
Yon  Bohlen  accuses  the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Chro- 
nicles of  <^  feigning  names  which  had  no  existence,"  of  using 
certain  phraseology  "  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  iQction ;" 
and  that  he  compares  '<  the  Pentateuch  and  its  interpolations 
with  the  decretals  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore."  At  the  same  time 
he  has  no  intention  of  charging  them  with  <<  a  fraud/'  and  is 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  '^  wishing  to  render  suspicious  the  his- 
torical contents  of  these  writings^  or  in  the  least  to  diminish 
their  estimation  " ! ! !  (See  p.  14.)  "  We  repeat  it,"  says  Drech- 
ster,  *^  whoever  truly  believes  in  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  can- 
not possibly,  with  a  sound  mind,  admit  the  results  to  which 
this  criticism  has  arrived." 

The  following  passage  will  give  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  his  church,  under  the 
influence  of  which  our  author  pursues  his  critical  and  exege- 
tieal  studies  and  publishes  the  results.  While  such  a  spirit 
directs  and  controu's  even  a  few  of  the  scholars  of  Luther's 
fiaither  land,  (and  we  cannot  but  believe  and  trust  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  a  few,)  we  will  not  despair  of  seeing  neological 
Germany  as  distinguished  for  her  sound  men  in  the  faitli,  as 
she  has  long  been  for  her  varied  and  profound  learning : — 

**  It  has  pleased  God  to  suffer  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  reveal 
itself  in  all  forms  and  degrees,  but  at  the  same  time  to  follow  it 
step  by  step,  and  always  to  oppose  and  conquer  it.  In  our  day  it 
is  under  the  form  of  knowledge  that  the  kingdom  of  error  and 
wickedness  contends  against  the  light.  It  is  therefore  the  armour 
of  knowledge,  by  which  that  dark  undertaking  must  be  exhibited 
in  its  utter  worthlessness.  We  are  to  cultivate  the  field  in  which 
we  are  placed,  not  lightly  and  superficially,  but  with  probity  and 
earnestness.  Were  we  then  to  give  to  the  world  discussions  which 
we  do  not  in  our  inmost  conscience  consider  as  true  and  satisfac- 
tory, we  should  not  be  faithful  householders  of  our  Lord.  The  care 
that  our  Lord  himself  triumphs  is  his  own,  for  which  he  will  best 
provide.     That  we  be  found  true,  let  that  he  oar  care  !  " — p.  17. 

As  the  design  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  higher  criticism, 
as  it  has  for  some  time  past  conducted  its  operations,  does  not  rest 
on  literary  and  scientific  foundations  firmly  and  broadly  laid, 
the  charge  is  proved  by  ^<  more  striking  illustrations  taken  from 
various  writing  of  some  of  these  highly-lauded  masters  of  learn- 
ing." "Their  inquiries  and  labours  are  nothing  but  the 
onward  movement  of  a  prejudice  against  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy, which  is  the  basis  of  their  procedure,  and  has  for  some 
time  past  usurped  the  name  of  criticism."    It  has  led  them 
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progressively  to  the  most  miserable  abuses,  to  the  most  anr 
natural  distortions,  and  dislocations  of  &cts  torn  oat  of  their 
evident  conaexion.  One  praise  caunot  be  denied  them.  It 
must  he  confessed  that  they  steadily  adhere  to  their  purpose^ 
without  fearing  to  bid  defiance  to  every  sound  and  noble  feel* 
ing,  and  without  shrinking  from  any  consequence  or  any  per- 
version. 

This  charge  he  proceeds  to  substantiate  by  appealing  to  the 
works  of  Von  Bohlen,  De  Wette,  Yatke,  and  others ;  and  shows 
that  the  writers  of  this  school  have  uniformly  come  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subjects  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  with  minds 
prepossessed  against  miracles  and  prophecy,  the  very  features 
which  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work, 
and  stamp  it  with  a  form  altogether  peculiar.    "  The  old  theo- 
logians,''  says  the  first-namel  writer,  ''  admitted,  as  is  well 
known,  no  mythic  element  in  the  narrations  of  Scripture,  but 
considered  them  as  real  history.    The  symbolic  elements  they 
re^rded  as  miracles,  and  presumed  that  God,  although  in  him* 
self  pure  spirit,  did,  in  the  mode  of  his  revelations,  come  down 
to  the  weakness  of  antiquity,  and  assume  forms  of  sensible 
existence."    They  were  ignorant  that "  this  view  is  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  religion  and  of  spirit "  ! !    As  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  what  is  meant  bv  the 
''  mythic  element,"  it  may  be  well  to  enlighten  their  minus  by 
the  sublime  instruction  of  Herr  Von  Bohlen  himself.    "  The  re- 
ligious mjrthus  "  (this  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  philosophic 
myth  us,  which  those  gentlemen  have  also  discovered  to  exist 
in  the  Old  Testament,)  "places  the  general  necessary  points  of 
the  idea  "  (to  be  conveved)  "  in  the  form  of  historical  circum- 
stances, of  single,  inciaental  acts ;  so  that  the  form  in  which 
the  matter  is  represented,  the  apparently  outward  historical 
course  of  the  spiritual,"  (that  is,  of  the  idea  to  be  given,)  "  is 
only  the  supporter,  the  agent  that  represents  the  general,"  (prin- 
ciple, doctrine,  point  to  be  brought  forward,  der  Trager, 
Reprasentant  des  Allgemeinen,)  <<  not  connected  with  it  in  any 
real  concrete  manner,  consequently  no  real  history,  but  only 
a  history  of  the  knowledge^    Thus  we  see,  that  what  bears 
on  the  very  face  of  it  the  marks  of  actual  history,  is  only  ssome 
idea  represented  under  a  historical  garb.    He  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  the  mythic  element  may  be  distinguished  "  by  the  in- 
congruity (!)  of  the  form  with  the  contents."    We  are  now 
prepared' for  the  illustration  of  this  by  an  example.    "  Accor- 
ding to  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  Jehovah  appears  as  a  sinfi^le 
being  on  earth,  in  the  form  of  human  individuaUty.    But  this 
is  not  his  real  form  of  appearance ;  it  is  a  mere  covering,  an 
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appearance :  the  human  form  is  again  drawn  off,  and  Jehovah 
turns  back  in  the  region  of  abstract  ideality" ! ! 

The  reader  sees  how  these  gcDlIemen  dispose  of  miracles. 
What  follows  may  assist  him  in  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
views  of  prophecy.       The   author's  remarks  on  Vatke  are 
equally  applicable,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  the  whole 
class. — "  With  regnrd  to  Vatke's  views  of  prophecy,  it  would 
seem  at  the  first  glance  as  if  they  were  correct,  for  be  speaks 
of  prophecy  and  prophecies,  and  indeed  in  such  a  way  as  if 
he  really  admitted  them.    But  what  sort  of  a  ^ft  of  prophecy 
it  is,  and  what  sort  of  prophecies  the^  are  which  he  admits,  is 
most  readily  shown  by  a  brief  quotation,  where  he  says,  '  that 
no  individual  can  step  beyond  the  spiritual  standing  of  his 
age,  even  on  the  supposition  of  supernatural  revelation.'    (p. 
87.)     When  Vatke  grants,  that  in  the  course  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  people's  intellectual  character,    <  some  points  are 
brought  forwanl  which  we  usually  designate  as  prophecies, 
because  they  involve  more  than  lay  within  the  circle  from 
which  they  came  out,  and  because  they  had  no  practical  signi- 
ficancy  for  their  age ;" '  (both  of  which  propositions  we  would 
remark,  in  passing,  are  taken  for  granted  while  neither  is  sus- 
ceptible of  proof;)  ''he  evidently  concedes  nothing  in  relation 
to  a  real  prophetic  character.    It  is  therefore  not  extraordinary 
that  his  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
should  show  itself  in  the  way  common  to  unbelief."    SuflScient 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  and  clear  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy any  candid  mind,  may  be  found  in  Drechf tefs  book. 

The  necessity  of  a  positive  religion  is  not  denied  by  the  ra- 
tionalists of  Germany.  Still  they  do  not  consider  it  as  some- 
thing in  itself  extraneous  to  the  man  and  independent  of  him ; 
they  regard  it  as  connected  with  the  divine  principle,  which 
lies  as  a  heavenly  spark  in  each  one's  breast  The  necessity 
of  a  positive  religion  being  allowed,  the  controversy  is  limited 
to  this  point,  what  are  its  nature  and  characteristics  ?  Is  it  a 
revealed  religion  ?  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense  1  They  admit  a 
revelation  from  God,  but  in  no  other  sense  than  as  all  truth  is 
revealed  by  God  through  nature,  history,  mind,  d&c.  The 
view  of  prophecy,  therefore,  which  is  given  by  the  German 
school  of  rationalists,  involves  no  direct  inspiration,  no  super, 
natural  communication  from  God.  They  regard  tlie  Hebrew 
prophets  as  patriots  in  the  highest  sense  of  uie  word,  warmly 
devoted  to  their  country  and  their  religion.  They  regard 
them  as  men  of  extensive  information,  profound  wisdom,  en* 
larged  views  of  the  political  and  religious  state  of  their  own 
and  of  surrounding  nations,  strongly  attached  to  the  theo- 
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cracy,  able  to  penetrate  fiuther  into  the  probable  resnlts  of 
causes  in  operation  than  other  persons ;  men,  who  were  en- 
lis^htened  politicians,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  past  ages,  with  the  government  and  institutions  of  their  own 
and  of  surrounding  countries,  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  particularly  with  the  political 
views  of  nations  connected  by  interest  and  policy  with  the 
Hebrew  people.  They  were  men  of  extraordinary  sa^racity, 
and,  from  the  well-known  operation  of  causes  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  they  were  able  to  calculate  with  moral  certainty 
the  results  which  they  predicted,  and  announced  as  oracles 
from  God ;  men  who  held  a  dignified  station  in  the  community, 
and  in  point  of  influence  and  practical  authority,  were  at  the 
very  head  of  the  nation.  If  it  should  be  said,  in  order  to  show 
the  inadequacy  of  such  a  view,  that  the  Hebrew  scriptures  con- 
tain direct  ana  positive  predictions  of  persons  and  things  which 
were  not  to  have  an  existence  until  a  long  period  after  the  age 
of  the  writer,  and  which,  consequently,  he  could  not  of  himself 
anticipate  or  describe ;  expedients  are  at  hand  to  set  aside  the 
difficulties  implied  in  this  representation.  If  the  declarations 
are  too  clear  to  be  controverted,  not  a  stone  is  left  unturned  to 
undermine  their  genuineness ;  if  another  construction  can  by 
any  possibility  be  made  to  appear  plausible,  a  vast  show  of  li- 
terature and  array  of  learning  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  places, 
in  order  to  pervert  the  plain,  simple,  long-established,  and 
almost  universally  admitted,  meaning.  In  arriving"  at  the 
wished-for  result,  the  evidence  militating  against  it  which 
might  be  drawn  firom  history,  is  set  aside.  The  advocates  of 
this  infidel  system  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  interpretations, 
which  are  not  merely  at  variance  with  those  generally  re- 
ceived, but  also  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Bible  as  such, 
and  better  suited  to  the  fables  of  Oriental  mythology ;  interpretar 
tions  assumed  without  proof  of  the  theory  on  which  they  rest| 
and  frigid  in  the  results  which  they  exhibit  Under  the 
withering  touch  of  such  a  system,  which  assumes  its  two 
leading  and  fundamental  principles,  viz.  that  miracles  and 
prophecy  are  inconsistent  with  true  philosophy,  scarcely  any 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament  has  escaped.  The  Pentateuch, 
the  greater  part  of  Isaiah,  and  large  portions  of  other  books, 
are  set  aside  as  spurious ;  and  most  of  the  bibhcal  writings  are 
supposed  to  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  At  that  period,  it  would  seem  according  to  these 
gentlemen,  that  the  Hebrew  literati  had  no  better  employment 
than  to  amuse  the  tediousness  of  their  exile  by  preparing  sup- 
posititious works  to  palm  upon  the  creduUty  of  their  nation. 
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The  moral  turpitude  of  this  scheme  and  its  intellectual  con* 
temptibleness,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  learning 
which  has  been  expended  in  endeavouring  to  support  it,  are 
set  forth  by  our  author  in  their  naked  deformity.  Sustaining 
himself  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  most  distinguished 
apostles,  he  fearlessly  charges  these  critics  and  interpreters 
with  want  of  faith,  and  convicts  them  of  false  principles,  false 
assumptions,  false  reasonings,  and  partial  representations. 

It  must  at  once  strike  even  the  most  inconsiderate  mind, 
that  the  views  of  the  rationalists  are  entirely  inconsistent  with 
truth  as  established  by  historic  testimony.  It  is  therefore 
their  interest  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  this  method  of  proof. 
Internal  evidence  is  all  with  them,  ilowever  certain  and  sa- 
tisfactory ttiis  source  of  truth  is,  when  used  under  proper 
limitttions  arising  out  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  sub- 
ject, every  one  must  feel  that  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
abuse,  and  that  to  employ  it  so  as  to  produce  a  right  practical 
result,  requires  extensive  knowledge,  nice  discrimination,  and 
a  sort  of  constitutional  prudence  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  com* 
paratively  very  few.  The  recklessness  with  which  certain 
German  critics  have  rejected  large  portions  of  Scripture  as 
spurious,  on  the  ground  of  assumed  internal  evidence  allcj^d 
to  exist  either  in  the  style  or  in  the  sentiments,  must  be  amazing 
in  the  view  of  any  cool  and  dispassionate  thinker.  To  transfer 
one's  self  to  a  remote  period,  among  a  foreign  people,  within  a 
circle  of  thought  altogether  different  from  that  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  requires  natural  powers,  and  an  extent  of  ac- 
quirements to  which  very  few  can  lay  claim.  But  all  this, 
together  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  language,  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  solely  on  internal 
grounds.  And  yet,  says  our  author,  <<  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
time — and  whoever  knows  the  state  of  things  among  us, 
whether  he  be  friend  or  foe,  knows  that  the  statement  is  true — 
we  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  people  have  given  their 
opinion  respecting  style,  peculiarities,  sameness  or  variety  of 
style,  who,  if  they  were  to  conceive  a  single  sentence  in  He- 
brew, would  not  be  secure  of  avoiding  grammatical  blunders.'' 
(p.  91.)  The  argument  from  historic  tradition,  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  authenticity  and  genuinenessof  writinp,  must 
not  be  deprived  of  its  just  weight.^  Its  importance  is  placed  in 
a  clear  and  striking  light  in  the  following  passage : — 

^  All  our  historical  knowledge  is  founded  on  the  declarations  of 
witnesses,  and  ukimalely  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses*  To  one  who  ia 
separated  from  any  fact  which  has  taken  place  by  a  considerable 
interval  of  time,  these  can  communicate  their  knowledge  of  such 
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fact  and  their  testimony  respecting  it,  only  mediately  ;  that  is,  by  a 
course  longer  or  shorter,  of  intermediate  persons,  consisting  of  many 
or  few  members,  who  transmit  to  those  who  come  after  them  what 
they  have  received  from  their  predecessors.  Thus  the  widest  chasm 
is  filled  up,  since  a  genealogical  line  is  immediately  formed  in  close 
connexion  with  the  producing  cause  of  our  knowledge,  the  fact  to 
be  proved,  of  which  this  line  is  also  the  latest  production.  This 
receiving  and  transmitting  we  call  historical  tradition.  As  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  the  voice  of  those  who  are  contemporaneous 
with  a  fact  or  circumstance  of  past  time  can  reach  us,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  historic  tradition  is  manifest. 

''  By  the  phrase  historicoL  traditionj  we  understand,  therefore,  not 
something  uncritical,  not  something  different  from  the  sources  of 
credible  history,  legendary,  or  whatever  other  name  may  be  errone* 
ously  applied  to  it ;  but  rather  the  written  monuments  of  antiquity 
are  themselves  an  integral  part  of  historical  tradition  in  this  broad, 
est  sense.  In  every  member  of  the  great  line  of  receivers  and 
transmitters,  it  exhibits  itself  as  the  collective  knowledge  of  all  con- 
temporaries,  which  comprises  in  itself  a  certain  sum  of  historical 
data.  The  collective  knowledge  of  one  period  will  and  must  speak 
out  in  literary  productions  ;  and  thus  the  ever.flowing  stream  of  his- 
torical tradition  continually  leaves  behind  the  traces  of  its  course. 
In  this  form,  fixed  in  written  books,  lies  its  principal  worth  and  im- 
portance.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  historical 
tradition,  in  its  origin  and  also  in  its  nature,  and  consequently  its 
importance,  is  altogether  different  from  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
The  proposition,  that  certain  writings  in  our  possession  are  the 
works  of  Caesar  or  Sallust,  does  not  depend  on  combinations  that 
may  be  formed  of  their  several  parts,  and  an  anatomical  examination 
of  them,  which  may  lead  to  this  result ;  and  therefore  it  comes  to  us, 
not  as  conjecture  and  bare  probability,  but  as  the  evidence  of  his- 
toric  tradition,  procured  for  us  by  the  last  member  of  the  uninter- 
rupted  course  of  the  intermediate  members.  This  evidence,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  the  intermediate  members,  may,  indeed,  become  the  sub- 
ject  of  critical  examination  ;  but  it  lays  direct  claim,  and  indeed  with 
good  right,  to  our  (historical)  belief. 

**  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  weight  and 
authority  of  historical  tradition  rest  on  this,  that  it  is  nothing  but 
the  onward  movement  of  the  collective  knowledge  of  the  contempo- 
raries  of  a  fact  of  past  time,  which  in  its  progress  has  come  down 
through  the  various  members  to  us  who  now  survive.  The  certain- 
ty  and  immediateness  with  which  the  eye  and  ear  witness  receives 
his  knowledge  respecting  what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard,  the 
controul  which  the  whole  race  of  contemporaries  can  and  must 
exercise  over  a  declaration,  does,  by  means  ef  historical  tradition, 
in  a  certain  degree  come  down  to  us.  The  generation  contempo* 
rary  with  the  fact,  exercises  its  rightful  controul ;  each  new  spring- 
ing generation  does  the  sanir,  and  is  itself  controuled ;  and  it  is 
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this  which  makes  the  voice  of  historical  tradition  so  powerful/' — pp. 
31—84. 

**  When,  therefore,  what  has  been  formerly  ascertatned,  and  is 
generally  acknowledged  on  the  ground  of  historical  tradition,  is 
treated  by  late  writers  as  opinion,  as  hypothesis ;  when  this  legitimate 
historical  authority  is  so  easily  and  with  indifference  set  aside,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  by  their  airy  hypotheses,  they  show 
plainly,  by  the  course  that  they  pursue,  that  they  are  unacquainted 
with  its  real  nature,  and  the  grounds  on  which  its  claims  are  sup- 
ported ;  or  else,  that  in  their  exclusive  traffic  with  vain  phantasms, 
they  have  lost  the  sound,  sober  appreciation  of  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  particularly  the  taste  for  the  seriousness  of  positive  truth.'' 
p.  39. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down,  the  author 
then  proceeds  to  examine  some  of  the  views  of  the  rationalists, 
particularly  those  of  Von  Bohlen  respecting  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  shows  them  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  true  nature  ot 
historic  tradition,  which,  gradually  ascending  through  a  series 
of  witnesses,  living  and  speaking,  or  else  exhibiting  their  tes- 
timony in  their  writings,  brings  us  up  at  last  to  the  period  of 
the  matter  in  question,  and  has  all  along  the  nature — not  of 
opinion,  not  of  hypothesis,  not  of  supposition — ^but  of  fact ! 

As  a  specimen  of  Yatke's  reasoning,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
vindication  of  the  author  from  what  some  readers  might  per- 
haps consider  as  an  unjustifiable  harshness  of  manner,  we 
shall  translate  the  view  given  of  this  rationalist's  mode  of 
reasoning  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  finding  of  the  law  in 
the  time  of  Josiah,  and  to  the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the 
point  of  the  Pentateuch  being  the  work  of  Moses.  (See  1 
Kings,  xxii.  8 — xxiii.  25.  Also,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  16 — 
XXXV.  19.) 

^  Vatke  raises  the  question,  how  this  discovered  book  is  to  he  con. 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  state.  The  an. 
swer  which  he  gives  is  this,  that  we  have  no  rieht  to  identify  it  with 
this  work.  He  then  proceeds  to  bring  forward  the  contents  of  the 
discovered  book  from  the  representations  made  in  the  narrative, 
and  from  the  effects  which  resulted  from  its  promulgation.  It  con. 
tained,  according  to  him,  '  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  bad  con. 
eluded  with  the  fathers,  commanded  the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  an. 
nounced  the  divine  indignation  against  the  disobedience  which  the 
people  had  thus  far  shown,  and  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  with  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem  and  with  misery.  It 
contained,  moreover,  among  other  things,  a  law  in  relation  to  the 
passover.'  Here  we  have  now  an  unusually  particular  attestation» 
not  merely  the  title  of  the  book,  to  cite,  which  is  generally  considered 
as  satisfactory,  but  a  considerably  rich  exhibition  of  its  contents. 
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And  observciy  that  all  these  particulars  are  found  in  our  Pentateuch, 
all  of  them,  word  for  word,  as  Vatke  gives  them.  They  are,  conee- 
quently,  an  important  testimony  in  favour  of  our  Pentateuch  as  the 
same  at  ail  times*  But,  according  to  the  perverted  principle  adopt* 
ed  by  Vatke,  which  is  opposed  to  every  law  of  literature  and  sound 
criticism,  this  is  not  sufficient.  There  is,  forsooth,  much  more  in 
our  Pentateuch  than  the  narrative  exhibits  from  the  hook  in  ques- 
tion. This  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  statement, '  that,  set- 
ting aside  the  description  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  the 
account  of  the  golden  calf,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  book 
in  question  contained  any  narrative.'  Is  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
word  in  reply  ?  The  discovered  book  is  designated  as  '  the  book  of 
the  law,'  (2  Kings,  xxii.  8 ;)  as  the  book  of  the  law  transmitted 
from  the  fathers,  v.  13,  [which  contains  this  statement  by  implica- 
tion ;]  and  as  the  law  of  Moses,  (xxiii.  25.)  The  contents  of  this 
book,  (together  with  other  things,  of  course ;  other  matter  along 
with  this  not  being  excluded,  as  will  at  once  be  understood  of  itself 
by  any  rational  being,)  the  contents  of  this  book,  as  given  by 
Vatke  himself,  are  these :  the  covenant  made  by  Jehovah  with  the 
fathers — the  prohibition  of  idolatry — the  threat  of  divine  wrath  in 
the  case  of  transgression,  declaring  that  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants should  be  a  curse  and  a  desolation — a  law  in  relation  to  the 
passover — the  description  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai — the 
narrative  of  the  golden  calf.  And,  after  all  this,  comes  the  result-^ 
that  this  affords  no  evidence  in  favour  of  our  Pentateuch,  no  evi- 
dence for  the  continuity  of  the  tradition  which  has  transmitted  it 
to  us ! !  No  evidence  ;  for,  that  the  other  historical  portions,  which 
are  contained  in  our  present  Pentateuch,  were  also  extant  in  that 
discovered  book,  there  is  nothing  to  show  /" — pp.  46 — i^. 

As  illustrative  of  the  prepossessions  with  which  some  of  this 
class  of  writers  —unconsciously  perhaps — come  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  we  draw  still  further  from  our  author ; 
premising  that,  while  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  him  for  ac- 
curacy of  quotation  and  correctness  in  representing  the  views 
of  those  whom  he  opposes,  particularly  the  later  writers,  to 
whose  works  we  have  not  access,  we  do  depend  on  him  with 
confidence,  as  neither  his  fidelity  nor  his  carefulness  appears 
to  be  impeachable : — 

^  Von  Bohlen  upbraids  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  with  want 
of  sufficient  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  its  meteorological  phenomena,  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
plagues,  which  the  history  relates  to  have  burst  upon  Egypt  at  the 
command  of  Mose?,  do  not  take  place  until  the  heat  of  summer ; 
and  consequently  are  not  properly  placed  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt,  that  is,  the  month  Abib  ! ! 
He  remarks,  in  opposition  to  the  account  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
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wilderness,  that  such  a  multitude  of  men  could  not  subsist  in  the 
desert ;  so  many  could  scarcely  be  supported  in  the  most  highly 
cultivated  country.  It  is  impossible  that  two  millions  of  people 
could  have  wandered  about  here  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  But 
why  should  he  take  so  much  trouble  ?  Does  any  one  maintain 
such  ahsurdities  ?  Either  miracles  were  performed,  manna  and 
quails  were  sent,  and  the  Israelites  were  nourished  from  heaven ; 
or  the  whole  account  is  a  lie,  unworthy  of  the  trouble  of  attempting 
to  support  it  by  any  further  proof.  With  the  greatest  propriety 
speaks  Von  Bohlen  of  the  impossibility  of  a  single  man  being  the 
founder  of  so  complete  a  hierarchical  establishment,  least  of  all  the 
leader  of  a  nomadic  horde ;  and  again,  of  the  incredibility  of  a 
whole  nation  suffering  itself  to  be  tyrannized  over  in  such  a  way, 
and  led  about  in  the  desert  during  forty  years,  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual.  Certainly  these  are  plain  improbabilities,  or  rather  utter  im* 
possibilities.  But  this  very  consideration  is  directly  in  favour  of 
the  accounts  in  the  Bible,  which  are  admissible  solely  on  the  repre- 
sentation which  is  therein  given  of  them,  namely,  that  God  was  the 
agent  who  conducted  all  things,  not  Moses.  This  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed  so  as  to  present  a  well- 
connected  whole,  formed  according  to  a  judicious  plan,  and  exhibit- 
ing nothing  contradictory  or  incongruous,  pp.  82-^84.  The  whole 
matter  is  reduced  to  a  point — the  subject  does  not  speak  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  of  gradual  developements  of  knowledge,  but  of 

BSV£LATION." — p.  85. 

In  conchidin^  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Drechster's  publica- 
tion, we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  orthodox  Christian  world 
as  possessing  so  able,  fearless,  and  acute  an  advocate.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  extensive  learning  of  the  rationalist  party, 
united  with  their  laborious  and  indefatigable  efforts  as  students, 
affords  a  strong  presumption,  that  whatever  the  wit  and 
knowledge  of  man  can  urge  against  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  as  the  revealed  willof  God,  will  not  fail  to  be  brought 
forward ;  on  the  other,  we  have  no  doubt  that  He,  who  pro- 
mised that  "the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  his 
church,"  will  raise  up  many  a  champion  to  maintain  its  cause ; 
and  that  none  of  the  Goliaths  of  Gath  shall  be  permitted  with 
impunity  to  '<  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God." 
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Art.  YII. — Affaires  de  Rome^  par  M.  F.  Db  La  Mennais. 
Bruxelles :  Uauman,  Cattoir  6l  Co.    1837.    pp.  441. 

Holding,  as  we  do,  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  thouj^ 
a  greatly  corrupted  Church,  we  desire  its  reformation,  not  its 
destruction.  Our  prayers  are  not  for  its  subversion,  but  for  its 
return  to  primitive  purity,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  one  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  That  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  yield  itself 
to  material  modifications,  or  lose  entirely  its  hold  over  the 
members  of  its  communion,  is,  we  think,  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  peculiar  combination  of  spiritual  and  political  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  Head  of  the  Romish  Church  at  its  central  seat — 
the  singular  complication  formed  by  the  relations  which  the 
portions  of  this  Church  in  other  countries  sustain  respectively 
towards  the  government  and  political  institutions  of  each,  and 
in  common  towards  the  court  of  Rome — and  the  spirit  of  po- 
litical agitation  and  change  which  is  everywhere  at  work,  are 
certainly  ^onnd  enough  for  our  assertion.  That  the  Romish 
Church  will  be  affected  by  these  influences  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  whether  or  not  it  will  take  the  direction  our  wishes  have 
indicated,  is  a  profoundly  interesting  problem.  The  influence 
our  institutions  will  have  upon  the  Romish  communion  in  this 
country,  is  a  curious  speculation :  but  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
speak  with  any  confidence.  In  Ireland  a  new  spirit  has  cer- 
tainly been  awakened,  the  hopeful  indications  of  which  we 
have  watched  with  intense  interest ;  and  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  brin^  the  subject  before  our  readers.  At  present 
our  purpose  is  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  contents  of  the  work 
named  at  the  heaa  of  this  article,  which  relates  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  condition  of  the  Papal  See,  and  to  the  Romish 
Church  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  M.  de  la  Mennais^s 
Paroles  dun  Croyant — "  Words  of  a  Believer,"  of  which  a 
translation  was  published  in  this  country  about  three  years 
ago.  That  book  created  a  prodigious  sensation  in  Europe— more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  a  short 
time.  The  work  before  us,  on  the  Anairs  of  Rome,  was  pub- 
lished not  long  since  at  Brussels.  We  learn,  by  recent  inteUi- 
gence,  that  its  circulation  has  been  prohibited  in  Prussia,  and 
we  believe  also  in  some  other  states.  It  contains  an  exposition 
of  the  views  of  the  author  and  his  associates,  and  exhibits 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  spirit  and  policy  which 
presides  at  the  Vatican. 

M.  de  la  Mennais,  in  his  political  opinions,  was  formerly  an 
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ultra-monarchist,  and  supporter  of  the  principles  of  ahsolutism. 
In  regard  to  religion,  he  was  in  favour  of  a  state  establishment ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  doctrines  commonly  called  in 
fiance  uUranumtane^  denying  the  freedom  of  the  Gailican 
Church,  and  asserting  for  the  Pope  an  absolute  and  supreme 
authority  in  France  in  all  spiritual  matters.  Of  these  opinions 
he  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  the  ardent  and 
powerful  €uivocate.  Subsequently  his  views  underwent  in 
some  respects  a  material  change.  He  abandoned  his  old  poli- 
tical opinions,  embracing,  to  the  full  extent,  those  denominated 
liberal.  In  matters  of  religion,  however,  he  still  continued  to 
reject  the  Gailican  opinions,  and  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  See,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
demanding  the  entire  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
and  protesting  against  the  right  of  government  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  in 
religious  affairs. 

For  the  exposition  and  extension  of  these  views,  M.  de  la 
Mennais  and  his  friends,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1830, 
formed  an  association  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  The  General 
Agency  for  the  Defence  of  Religions  Lilerty.  Besides 
several  special  works  which  were  put  out  under  the  auspices 
of  this  association,  they  commenced  a  journal  called  V  Avenir 
(The  Future),  of  which  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  several  other 
able  and  distinguished  personages  were  editors. 

The  principles  of  this  association  were,  however,  disapprov- 
ed by  the  Pope,  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  and  disavowed  by 
many  of  the  French  clergy.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  year 
18li2y  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  and  two  of  his  associates  went 
to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  explaining  their  objects  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Pope,  and  securing  his  sanction  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  journal.  His  Holiness,  however,  refused  to 
listen  to  them  on  this  subject,  and  the  journal  was  discon- 
tinued. Subsequently  appeared  the  Paroles  dPun  Croyant : 
for  which  the  author  was  at  first  silenced,  and  afterwards  ex- 
communicated. 

Of  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  his  way  of  life,  from  that  time  to 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  Affairs  of  Rome,  we  are 
not  able  to  give  our  readers  any  information  beyond  what 
may  be  gathered  from  the  volume  before  us.  In  this  he  adverts 
to  the  solicitations  he  had  for  a  long  time  received  to  publish 
certain  pieces  respecting  his  relations  with  the  Papal  See  in  the 
matter  of  the  Avenir  ;  and  thinks  that  the  time  has  now  come 
in  which  he  may  with  propriety  yield  to  them.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly given  to  the  world  the  work  under  consideration, 
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which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  two 
memoirs  addressed  to  the  Pope,  with  an  introductory  account 
of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  some  correspondence  connected 
with  it :  the  second,  containing  a  treatise  entitled  the  *'  Evils 
of  the  Church  and  of  Society,  with  the  means  of  Remedy." 
There  is,  also,  an  appendix  of  documents — pUces  jusiifica" 
tives — consisting  of  Papal  decrees,  letters,  &c. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  and  motive  of  his  journey  to 
Rome,  M.  de  la  Mennais  remarks  concerning  the  Avenir^ 
that  :— 

**  The  founders  of  this  journal,  and  the  authors  of  the  works  con. 
nected  with  it,  were,  indeed,  personally  of  little  importance  ;  but  the 
questions  treated  by  them  were  of  the  greatest  moment,  for  they  em. 
braced  at  once  religion  and  politics  in  their  mutual  connexion.  Con. 
vinced  that  the  freedom  to  which  Christian  nations  aspire,  and  which 
certainly  is  destined  to  become  the  basis  of  civil  society,  far  from 
being  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  nothing  but  a  direct  consequence, 
a  necesisary  developement  of  it,  they  believed  that  they  might  serve 
the  cause  of  humanity — suffering  under  its  own  struggles  and  the 
resistance  it  encountered — by  endeavouring  to  recall  to  its  primi- 
mitive  source  the  sentiment,  everywhere  at  work,  which  urges  the 
nations  to  emancipate  themselves.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  over- 
throw  oppressors :  others  will  forever  spring  up,  unless  the  princi- 
ple itself  of  oppression  is  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  overpowered, 
and  in  place  of  causes  of  evil,  be  put  an  efficacious  cause  of  good. 
Now,  all  the  causes  of  evil  are  included  in  excessive  self-love,  as 
every  cause  of  good  is  in  the  love  of  our  neighbour  and  in  the  de- 
votion nvhich  that  love  inspires.  No  form  of  government — how. 
ever  far  from  indifference  on  the  subject-— can  of  itself  satisfy  the 
people  or  remedy  their  evils.  The  sole,  the  universal  remedy  God 
has  provided  in  the  evangelical  law,  destined  to  unite  mankind  in 
fraternal  affection,  which  leads  all  to  live  in  each,  and  each  in  all. 
True  Liberty  and  the  Christian  spirit  are  inseparable*  He  who 
loves  not  his  brother  as  himself,  whatever  may  be  bis  speculative 
opinions,  carries  in  himself  the  germe  of  tyranny,  and  consequently 
of  servitude.  Thus  the  desire  for  liberty,  now-a-dnys  so  universal 
and  so  energetic,  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  decisive  proof  that  Christianity, 
far  from  beinc;  enfeebled,  has  more  true  power  than  ever.  Leaving 
the  surface  of  society,  it  has  gone  down  into  its  depths,  and  there, 
in  silence,  it  is  accomplishing  the  work  which  has  just  commenced. 
^  The  Avenir  still  proposed,  however,  to  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  languishing,  and  persecuted  by  the 
very  powers  that  afiect  to  declare  themselves  its  protectors.  We 
thought  the  Church  ought  to  extend  its  almost  dry  roots  into  the 
heart  of  humanity  itself,  and  draw  from  thence  anew  the  moisture 
it  needed  ;  and  that,  by  uniting  its  own  cause  to  that  of  the  people,  it 
might  recover  its  lost  vigour,  and  give  form  and  impulse  to  tb* 
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social  moTementt  by  impresBing  upon  it  that  religious  character 
which,  naturally  bound  up  with  all  the  elevated  instincts  of  roan,  is 
alao  a  force,  a  power,  and  that  of  the  strongest  kind." — ^pp.  7,  8. 

It  can  be  no  matter  for  wonder  that  the  holders  of  such 
views  found  themselves  unsupported  and  unrecognized  by  the 
Church  whose  influence  they  sought  in  this  way  to  advance. 
United  as  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  has  ever  been  to  the  cause 
of  political  absolutism,  and  complicated  as  the  Romish  hierar* 
chy  almost  everywhere  is  with  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  repudiate  those  who  would 
bind  up  the  destinies  of  Rome  with  the  fate  of  political  liberalism : 
— non  tali  ausilio  nee  defensoribus  istis.  Accordingly,  sayd 
M.  de  la  Mennais : — 

<*  Facts  soon  showed  how  completely  the  conductors  of  the 
Aoemr  were  deluded  in  the  hope  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  would 
feel  the  necessity  of  allying  itself  with  the  people  for  the  conquest 
of  their  common  liberty.  Multitudes  of  protests  against  this  foolish 
and  pernicious  idea,  and  of  obstacles  to  its  execution,  arose  on  all 
sides.  The  detail  of  them  might  be  instructive,  but  would  carry 
us  too  fur.  It  was  necessary  to  get  free  of  a  position  every  day 
becoming  equivocal  and  more  difficult.  For,  not  contented  with 
doing  us  injury  by  the  expression  of  their  own  opinions,  by  intrigue 
and  calumny,  they  gave  out  rumours  as  of  utterances  from  Rome ; 
but  so  vague  in  their  tenour,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  was 
true  and  what  false  in  these  reports,  which  were  propagated  with  a 
zeal  piously  indefatigable." — ^p.  11. 

If  at  this  period  the  writers  of  the  Avenir  could  have  had  any 
positive  assurance  that  their  labours  were  disapproved  at  Rome, 
M.  de  la  Mennais  declares  they  would  instantly  have  abandoned 
them.  In  proof  of  their  sincerity,  they  resolved  on  seeking  an 
audience  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspended  the 
publication  of  the  journal  until  the  disposition  of  his  Holiness 
should  be  ascertained.  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  his  companions 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Rome.  We  have  not  space  to  notice 
the  observations  which  our  author  made  on  his  journey  re- 
specting the  social  and  religious  condition  of  several  portions 
of  Italy — ^though  they  are  conceived  in  a  vein  of  choice  medi- 
tation, and  often  instinct  with  the  finest  poetic  spirit.  Diplo- 
matic communications  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  had 
preceded  the  Abb6  and  his  associates,  urging  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce against  these  <'  audacious  revolutionists,  these  impious 
seducers  of  the  people,  who  were  stirring  up  revolt  in  the 
name  of  religion."  To  the  same  end  was  the  influence  of  the 
French  government  also  exerted,  seconded,  in  this  respect,  by 
the  Carlist  party,  at  the  bead  of  which  were  the  Cardmals  de 
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Rohan  and  Lambnischini,  and  the  Jesuits.  Thus,  M.  de  la 
Mennais  says  that  no  important  mission  to  Rome  ever  encoun- 
tered less  favourable  dispositions  at  the  Papal  court.  Nor  was 
their  reception  the  result  of  caprice : — 

**  We  had  combatted,"  says  M.  de  la  Mennais,  **  for  twenty  years 
in  favour  of  the  spiriiual  power  of  the  Pope ;  and  we  frankly  avow 
that  we  do  not  think  this  great  cause  suffered  in  our  hands.  As  a 
proof,  compare  merely  the  prevalent  opinion  now  a  days  in  France 
respecting  the  questions  commonly  called  GaUiean^  with  the  opinioo 
universally  established  forty  years  ago.  But  we  went  further:  re- 
garding as  possible,  and  as  favourable  to  humanity,  the  intervention 
of  the  Pontificate  in  the  social  movement  which  agitates  the  world, 
and  Europe  in  particular ;  we  gave  our  laboum  that  direction, 
vaguely  indeed  at  first,  because  events  did  not  as  yet  permit  a  pre- 
cise application  of  the  general  idea  which  occupied  our  minds,  it 
took  a  more  decided  form  after  the  Detys  of  July,  We  need  not 
repeat  the  explanations  elsewhere  given  respecting  the  views  de- 
veloped in  the  Avenir,  It  is  enough  to  recall  to  mind  that  they  all 
tended  to  unite  the  cause  of  the  Church  to  the  cause  of  the  people 
and  of  liberty,  and  consequently  to  break  up  the  alliance,  often  more 
apparent  than  real,  between  the  Church  and  the  old  sovereignties  ; 
and  thenceforward  to  destroy  a  condition  of  things  which  hitherto 
both  parties  had  believed  they  had  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining. 

^  As  long  as  we  had  limited  ourselves  to  defending  Rome  «ptrite- 
ai ;  although  she  was  careful  to  risk  nothing  by  committing  her- 
self to  a  too  hasty  approbation,  yet  she  encouraged  our  efforts  and 
applauded  our  success.  The  efforts  of  the  diplomatic  body  even  to 
obtain  a  few  words  in  disapprobation  of  our  work  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Resolution^  were  in  vain.  But  when  we  came  to  announce  views 
and  wishes,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  break  up  the  sys- 
tem to  which  the  interests  of  Rome  temporal  were  allied,  her  former 
good-will  was  changed  into  lively  irritation.  We  respected  the 
motives  of  it ;  for,  in  truth,  the  question  to  be  resolved  offered  more 
than  one  side,  and  never,  since  its  origin,  had  the  Papacy,  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  difficulties,  been  called  to  a  more  im- 
portant determination.  It  might  well  appear  strange  at  least  that  we 
should  come  to  say  to  the  Roman  Pontiff":  Your  power  is  penshing, 
and  the  Faith  with  it.  Would  you  save  the  one  and  the  other,  unite 
both  to  humanity— to  mankind,  such  as  eighteen  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity have  made  him.  Nothing  is  stationary  in  this  world.  Tou 
have  reigned  over  kings :  then  kings  enslaved  you.  Separate 
yourself  from  the  kings  :  hold-out  your  hand  to  the  people  ;  they 
will  sustain  you  by  their  robust  arms,  and,  what  is  better,  will  do  it 
from  love.  Abandon  the  earthly  fragments  of  your  old  rained 
grandeur ;  repel  them  as  miworthy  of  you  :  they  will  not  hasten, 
then,  •:  to  despoil  you  of  them.  What  are  your  purple  robe»— 
that  mockery  of  what  you  once  were  $  and  what  do  they  serve,  but 
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to  hide  the  glorious  scars  which  attest  the  holy  battles  fought  by 
you  ifi  ancient  times  in  behalf  of  the  human  race  against  tyranny  ? 
Touf  strength  is  no  longer  in  external  splendour ;  it  is  within  your- 
self,  in  the  profound  feeling  of  your  paternal  duties,  of  your  mission 
to  advance  civilization ;  in  a  devotion  which  knows  no  weariness 
and  no  limits.  Resume,  then,  with  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
the  crosier  of  the  primitive  bishops,  and,  if  necessary,  the  chains  of 
the  first  martyrs.  Your  triumph  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  only  at  this 
price." — p.  32 — 34. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  language  and  advice  like  this  should 
sound  something  more  than  ''  Strang  "  at  the  Roman  court, 
running  counter,  as  it  did,  to  all  the  received  opinions  and 
habits  which  had  presided  over  the  policy  of  the  Vatican.  M. 
de  la  Mennais  and  his  associates,  after  attempting  for  some 
time,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  conference  with 
his  Holiness  on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial which  Cardinal  Paca  consented  to  present.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  M.  Lacordaire,  in  the  name  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Avenir  and  the  Members  of  the  Council  oi  the  General  Agen- 
cy for  the  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty. 

This  memorial  sets  out  with  explaining  the  views  of  the 
authors  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  France  during  the 
Restoration  and  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  de- 
clares that  religion  was  oppressed  by  the  government  and 
hated  bv  the  people.  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles  X.  main- 
tained all  the  laws  of  the  Empire  respecting  the  Church,  in- 
cluding the  articles  of  the  Concordat  of  1801.  Thus  the  Church 
continued  to  be  cut  off  from  connexion  with  Rome  :  the  State 
made  itself  the  sole  judge  in  religious  questions ;  and  the  cler- 
gy  were  excluded  from  influence  in  the  direction  oi  education. 
By  the  ordinances  of  1828,  the  only  colleges  yet  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  were  suppressed,  and  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical schools  were  subjected  to  the  regulation  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. 

But  while  the  Church  was  thus  oppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  had  to  share  all  the  hatred  felt  towards  the  govern- 
ment by  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  clergy  had  mani- 
fested a  lively  joy  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814, 
conceiving  great  hopes  for  the  cause  of  religion  from  that 
event.  Nor  was  it  strange  :  the  calamities  of  the  Church  had 
conunenced  with  those  of  the  royal  familv ;  and  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect  its  return  to  the  throne  would  result  in  freeing 
the  Church  from  the  false  position  it  had  been  compelled  to  hold, 
not  only  under  the  Republic,  but  during  the  days  of  the  Em- 
pire.    These  hopes  were  disappointed  ;  but  none  the  less  did 
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the  people  suspect  the  clei^  of  conspiring  wit^i  the  throne  for 
the  destruction  of  the  public  liberties.  Every  violation  of  the 
charter  and  of  good  faith  towards  the  people,  every  despotic  act  of 
thegovemraent.  increased  the  hatred  of  the  popular  party  towards 
the  Church.  Not  only  so,  but  reli/^rion  itself  was  daily  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  people,  especially  upon  the  young :  the  hatr^  of 
despotism  (which  seemed  to  them  to  rely  upon  religion  for  sup- 
port) re-awakened  the  study  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  explains  the  numerous  reprints  of 
the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others ;  for,  since  the  re- 
volution of  1830,  these  reprints  have  entirely  ceased. 

If  in  1814  the  clergy  had  been  wise  enough  not  have  con* 
founded  their  interests  with  those  of  a  family ;  ii  they  had  se- 
parated themselves  from  every  political  party;  if  they  had 
limited  themselves  to  vindicating  the  legitimate  independence 
of  religion ;  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  nation, 
and  b^n  regarded  as  the  representatives  o(  God  and  support- 
ers of  the  natural  rights  of  conscience.    But  they  suffered  their 
hopes  for  religion  to  be  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon :  and  what  did  the  government  in  recompense  % 
It  increased  the  number  of  bishops — granted  them  sometimes 
particular  favours — introduced  them  into  the  house  of  Peers — 
augmented  their  salaries  and  those  of  the  parochial  clergy — 
encouraged  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  worship ;  in  short,  it 
did  every  thing  which  a  government  could  do  by  acts  of  favour- 
itism ;  but  it  did  nothing  which  was  durable,  nothing  which 
did  not  increase  the  hatrra  of  the  people,  nothing  which  was 
not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  mere  change  of  ministry,  as  the 
ordinances  of  the  I8th  of  June,  1828,  clearly  proved :  for  that 
day  overthrew  the  work  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  French 
clerfrj  found  they  had  gained  nothing  but  the  hatred  of  the 
people. 

Meanwhile  the  intervention  of  the  government  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church  had  awakened  the  elements  of  a  schism 
with  Rome,  and  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  controversy  concerning 
the  questions  commonly  called  Gallican.  The  four  articles 
of  16iB2,  declaring  the  French  Church  in  certain  respects  in- 
dependent of  the  Romish  See,  were  enforced  by  the  govern- 
ment, defended  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  urged  by  some  of  the 
journals  of  the  popular  party  hostile  to  religion.  At  this  time 
the  Abb6  de  la  Mennais,  with  others,  undertook  to  defend  the 
Roman  doctrines,  conceiving  the  occasion  to  offer  the  double 
advantage  of  combatting  schism,  and  of  laying  the  true  founda- 
tion for  the  liberty  of  a  Church,  which  had  always,  in  his  view, 
%  protector  in  the  sovereign  Pontiff.    The  result  of  this  Qon-* 
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troveray  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Gallican  doctrines  in  the 
minds  of  the  large  majority  of  the  clergy;  and  generally 
throughout  the  Church  an  aversion  was  created  to  any  attempt 
at  a  merely  national  Church.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Church  from  the  Restoration  to  1830. 

The  revolution  of  1830  left  the  Church  destitute  of  visible 
protection,  and  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies.    Two  courses 
of  conduct  offered  themselves  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
communion :  either  to  adhere  to  the  old  system-*the  indisso- 
luble union  of  the  throne  and  the  alUir,  and  to  ally  the  Church 
to  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe;  or  to  separate  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  an  alliance  which  in  time  past  had  been 
80  injurious.    All  experience  was  against  the  first  course; 
whereas,  by  renouncing  all  alliance  with  the  State  and  with 
political  parties,  the  Church  might  remain  inviolable  by  all. 
The  revolution  of  1830,  from  the  intimate  alliance  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  government  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
Church,  was  as  much  directed  against  the  latter  as  the  former. 
The  government  which  sprung  from  the  revolution  was  there- 
fore hostile  to  the  Church  ;  but,  instead  of  resorting  to  open 
persecution,  it  took  the  policy  of  preserving  the  appearance  of 
the  anterior  order  of  things,  while  it  aimed  at  a  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  the  Church.    There  were,  indeed,  many  acts  of 
popular  violence  committed  against  the  Church,  and  not  re- 
pressed by  the  government ;  but  these,  having  the  appearance 
of  political  reprisals,  showed  that  religion  was  not  so  much  an 
object  of  hatred  for  itself,  as  for  former  alliance  with  the  civil 
power.    The  hostile  policy  of  the  efovernment  towards  the 
Church  was,  however,  displayed  by  its  procedure  in  relation 
to  the  hierarchy,  to  instruction,   and  to   pubUc  worship. — 
In  resfard  to  the  hierarchy — by  the  Concordat  of  1801  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Consuls  should  have  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing bishops  for  French  sees  to  the  Pope,  solely  an  condition  that 
the  Consuls  should  profess  the  Catholic  religion.    But  one  of 
the  fundamented  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1830  was,  that 
the  State  professes  no  religion.    The  government,  neverthe- 
less, assumed  to  nominate  the  bisho]>s,  and  introduced  many  of 
its  creatures  into  the  episcopate,  some  of  whom,  the  people, 
instead  of  acknowledging  their  claim  to  a  sacred  character, 
pronounced  "  execrable."    It  also  interfered  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  inferior  clergy  to  cures,  by  opposing  the  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  bishops,  and  favouring  those, put  forward  by 
the  municipal  and  even  the  military  authorities. 
In  the  matter  of  public  instruction— the  policy  of  the  new 
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government  embraced  two  points, — to  secure  to  the  university 
the  monopoly  of  instruction,  in  order  that  the  cler^  might 
have  no  part  in  the  education  of  the  young ;  and  to  give  to  the 
poor  gratuitous  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  order 
to  destroy  "  superstition^. 

In  regard  to  public  worship—the  government  passed  a  va- 
riety of  vexatious  regulations,  in  violation  of  the  immemorial 
customs  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Concordat.  The 
country  clergy  were  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  intercourse 
with  each  other — forbidden  to  be  absent  n*om  their  cures  for  a 
day  on  pain  of  diminution  of  their  slender  stipend — and 
were  put  under  the  surveillance  of  the  municipal  officers,  and 
subsequently  of  the  gendarmes. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  memorial  goes  on  to  say,  the  only 
possible  mode  of  defending  religion  was  to  urge  the  entire  se- 
paration of  the  Church  from  the  State.  If  the  experience  of 
the  days  of  the  Restoration  had  already  wrought  this  convic- 
tion in  many  minds,  the  conduct  of  the  government  which 
grew  out  of  the  Three  Days  rendered  the  necessity  so  evident 
that  almost  no  good  Catholic  denied  it.  The  very  tone  of  the 
dominant  political  party  was  enough  to  convince  the  Catholics 
of  the  danger  of  an  alhance  with  the  State.  These  adversa- 
ries of  the  faith  all  demanded  the  maintainance  of  a  strict  de- 
pendence of  the  Church  upon  the  government — the  nomina- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  bishops — ^the  supervision  of  the  clergy 
— the  prevention  of  all  communication  of  the  Pope  with  the 
French  Church,  except  through  the  government — the  exami- 
nation, by  the  civil  authority,  of  all  Papal  bulls  before  allowing 
them  to  be  executed — and  finally,  the  direct  dependence  of  the 
clergy  upon  the  government  for  their  salaries.  In  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs,  it  was  only  from  motives  foreign  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  itself  that  any  hesitation  could  exist  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  separating  the  Church  from  the  State.  No 
theological  principle,  no  ecclesiastical  canon,  no  apostolical 
tradition,  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  separation ;  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Concordat  entitled 
the  Catholics  to  protest  against  the  powers  the  government 
assumed  to  exercise  over  the  Church.  Besides,  me  Catholic 
religion  can  live  under  any  form  of  government,  and  without 
support  from  any — a  fact  its  history  demonstrates  ;  and  it  was 
clearly  its  interest  to  demand  its  own  independence  and  the 
universal  toleration  of  all  religions  ;  for,  without  such  tolera- 
tion, if  any  form  of  religion  was  likely  to  be  oppressed,  it  was 
the  Catholic. 

But  objections  were  felt  on  the  ground  that  the  course  here 
indicated,  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
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paid  by  goyernmeDt.  These  were,  in  reality,  not  of  the  nature 
of  salaries,  but  of  a  debt,  an  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  Con- 
cordat for  immense  spoliations  of  Church  property.  The  go- 
vernment, however,  affected  to  regard  it  as  a  salary ;  and  as 
long  as  it  was  thus  received,  religion  would  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  civil  power.  Yet  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  the  clergy,  by  relinquishing  the  provision  made  by  the 
State,  and  refying  for  support  upon  their  flocks,  would  suffer 
in  point  of  respectability ;  and  moreover,  that  they  would  not 
be  adequately  supported.  To  these  objections  the  advocates 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  considered  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  fears  of  a  schism,  the  memorial  remarks,  that  as 
lone  as  there  were  in  France  powerful  kings,  and  a  clei^  imbued 
with  Oallican  principles,  such  a  thing  might  have  be«n  possi- 
ble. But  now  the  conditions  of  schism  did  not  exist  The 
immense  majority  of  the  clergy  were  attached  to  the  Holy  See 
by  principle  and  affection.  It  was  the  hope  and  the  pohcy  of ' 
the  government,  hy  holding  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  its 
hands,  by  appointing  suteervient  bishops,  and  by  similar 
means,  to  corrupt  the  clergy,  and  in  time  to  detach  them  from 
Rome.  These  were,  ind^,  the  only  dangers  religion  and  the 
Holy  See  had  to  fear. 

Actuated  by  these  views,  the  General  Agency  for  the  De- 
fence of  Religious  Liberty  was  formed ;  and  the  Avenir,  a 
dailv  journal,  conducted  by  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  others,  was 
estaolished  in  October  1830.  It  was  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  their  opinions,  and  to  the  defence  of  religion  against  the 
hostile  acts  of  government  and  of  particular  civil  authorities, 
and  against  the  violence  of  individual  passions.  Whenever  a 
church  was  violated,  the  cross  thrown  down,  the  rights  of  the 
Church  outraged,  it  lifted  its  voice.  Scarcely  a  month  passed, 
when  the  journal,  having  raised  the  cry  of  alarm,  upon  the  no- 
minaUon  of  a  bishop  by  the  government,  was  seized  by  the 
police  at  the  post-office  for  two  days  in  successi<»n.  M.  de  la 
Mennais  and  the  Abb6  Lacordaire,  authors  of  the  obnoxious 
articles,  toother  with  the  acting  editor,  were  brought  to  trial 
before  a  tribunal.  Great  sympathy  was  excited  in  behalf  of 
the  accused :  a  subscription  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
frajics  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit  was  raised,  in  dona- 
tions expressly  restricted  to  a  few  cents  from  each  person  sub- 
scribing; and  to  this  subscription  many  bishops,  as  well  as 
whole  parishes,  with  their  pastors  at  their  head,  contributed. 
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The  defence  rested  npon  the  liberty  guarantied  by  the  char- 
ter. The  accused  were  acquitted  by  the  jury ;  and  the  acquit* 
tal  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy  nrom  multitudes  of 
all  classes  of  society,  and  particularly  from  the  young  men. 
The  result  of  this  trial  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Gallic 
can  doctrines  in  France,  and  presaged  a  new  alliance  between 
the  people  and  religion.  As  the  first  victory  over  the  govern* 
ment,  too,  it  gave  new  strength  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Thence* 
forward  the  Avenir  pursued  its  course  more  independently 
than  before.  As  an  animating  proof  of  its  influence,  upon  an-^ 
nouncing,  in  1831,  the  embarrassed  state  of  its  finances,  it  re* 
oeived  from  France  and  Belgium  seventy  thousand  francs  as  a 
donation  ;  and  not  long  after  was  in  a  condition  to  send  twenty* 
four  thousand  francs  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Irish  Catho- 
lics, the  produce  of  a  subscription  opened  at  the  bureanz  of 
the  journal.  The  synod  of  the  Irish  bishops,  in  acknowledg- 
ing this  charitable  aid,  denominated  the  Avenir  a  truly  Christ* 
ian  journal.  A  number  of  conversions,  of  important  and 
distinguished  personages,  made  by  the  journal,  are  enumerated ; 
and  a  large  nun^r  of  the  students  of  the  medical  and  legat 
schools  boldly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  its  doctrines.  The 
wish  was  expressed  from  various  quarters,  that  the  editors 
would  open  public  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  reli- 
gious and  political  science  ;  and  the  plan  suggested  was 
shortly  after  put  in  full  execution,  and  sustained.  A  strong  Ca- 
tholic influence  was  likewise  exerted  in  Germany,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  Avenir  being  there  translated  and  published. 
A  connexion  was  formed  with  the  Catholics  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  ia 
Belgium,  particularly,  the  journal  was  reprinted  weekly,  and 
distributed  to  more  than  five  thousand  subscribers.  The 
Avenir  opened  its  columns  also  to  publish  appeals  from  every 
country  against  the  oppression  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  the^ 
civil  power. 

Meantime  the  General  Agency  fat  the  Defence  of  Reli- 
gittus  Liberty  was  pursuing  objects  distinctly  marked  onU- 
These  objects  were : — 

1.  The  redress  of  every  act  against  the  liberty  of  the  eccle- 
siastical ministry,  by  instituting  suits  before  the  various  tribu- 
nals. In  the  more  important  causes,  the  publication  of  the 
judicial  memorials  and  pleadings  was  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Agency,  and  scattered  through  France. 

2.  The  defence  of  every  establishment  for  education  against 
all  arbitrary  acts,  threatening  the  liberty  of  instruction  guaran- 
tied by  the  Charter,  and  essential  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
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3.  The  defence  of  the  right,  belonging  to  all  Frenchmen,  to 
assemble  or  xmite  for  prayer,  for  study,  or  for  any  other  lawful 
object. 

4.  To  act  as  the  common  bond  of  connexion  between  the 
local  associations  already  established  in  France,  and  which 
mi^ht  be  established,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  religious  liberty. 

The  General  Agency  was  composed  of  a  Council  of  nine 
persons,  of  whom  the  Abb6  de  la  Mennais  was  president,  and 
of  all  the  associated  contributers  to  its  funds.  The  income 
of  the  Agency  for  the  yeeur  1831  was  more  than  thirty  thousand 
francs.  As  soon  as  the  association  was  formed,  it  began  to 
petition  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  security  of  the  liberty 
of  instruction  stipulated  by  the  charter  of  1830.  It  excited 
the  Catholics  to  imitate  this  course,  and  numerous  petitions 
were  presented.  Moreover,  the  Agency  determined  to  ex* 
ercise  the  liberty  stipulated  by  the  charter,  and  accordingly 
announced,  in  April  1831,  that  it  would  open  a  school  with- 
out the  license  of  the  University.  Three  of  the  members 
charged  themselves  with  the  duties  of  masters  of  the  school ; 
and  twenty  poor  children  were  received  to  a  course  of  re* 
ligious  and  literary  instruction.  The  agents  of  government 
broke  up  the  school  by  force,  and  the  masters  were  cited 
before  one  of  the  tribunals;  but  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
being  raised,  and  during  its  discussion  the  Count  de  Monta- 
leml^rt,  one  of  the  masters,  being  called  by  the  death  of  his 
father  to  the  house  of  Peers,  the  cause  was  finally  brought 
before  that  body.  The  Count  and  his  fellow  teachers  were 
condemned ;  but  a  bold  voice  had  been  lifted  during  the  trial 
before  the  highest  court  of  the  realm,  and  the  cause  of  fireedom 
of  instruction  gained  in  the  public  opinion.  While  this  trial 
was  pending,  the  Agency  had  encouraged  the  foundation  of 
many  free  schools  m  the  provinces,  and  assisted  in  defending 
some  instructers  against  the  University  monopoly.  Several 
of  the  old  religious  conmiunities,  against  whom  the  violence 
of  the  fi^overnment  was  directed,  were  also  aided  by  the  Agency^ 

C'cularly  the  Abbey  de  Melleraye,  the  head  of  which  reli^ous 
«  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  armed  police  of 
the  district,  and  the  members  expelled  with  many  circumstances 
of  violence  and  indignity.  Three  actions — one  criminal  and 
two  civil — ^were  brought  by  the  Agencj/,  in  behalf  of  the 
father  Abb6,  against  the  authors  of  this  outrage.  The 
case  was  engaging  the  attention  of  France  at  the  time 
this  memorial  was  drawn.  Besides  these,  and  various 
other  exertions  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty,  the  General 
Agency  was  instrumental  in   the  formation   of   similar  as- 
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sociations  in  various  cities,  and  in  the  establishmenl;  of  several 
journals  having  the  same  object  as  their  own.  The  principal 
articles  of  the  Avenir  were  republished  in  two  volumes,  tinder 
the  title  of  Catholic  Miscellanies.  Reports  of  the  trial  of  the 
^itors  of  the  Avenirj  and  the  masters  of  the  free  school,  were 
also  published  in  separate  pamphlets.  Copies  of  these  works 
were  presented  to  His  Holiness  alon^  with  the  memorial. 

That  the  conductors  of  the  Avenir  and  the  members  of  the 
association  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
jTovernment,  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  that  they  should 
and  enemies  among  the  Catholic  clergy  might  at  first  appear 
strange.  Such,  however,  was  the  &ct.  Though  supported  by 
the  largest  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  faithful,  yet  by 
some  they  were  violently  denounced  as  revolutionists,  heretics, 
and  schismatics.  The  reading  of  the  journal  was  forbidden  in 
some  dioceses ;  ordinations  was  refused  to  some  young  men 
who  showed  a  leaning  to  its  doctrines  ;  admission  to  the' semi- 
naries was  refused  to  others;  professors  were  deprived  of 
their  chairs,  and  pastors  of  their  cures.  The  motives  and 
characters  of  the  conductors  of  the  Avenir  were  traduced  in 
some  journals,  their  doctrines  misrepresented,  and  their  lan- 
guage often  intentionally  garbled  and  misquoted. 

To  understand  this  opposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
that  it  resulted  chiefly  from  two  causes :  the  one  political,  the 
other  theological.  In  the  first  place,  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  could  not  understand  how  a  journal 
professedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  faith  should 
fail  to  uphold  the  old  despotism ;  and  their  hatred  was  intensely 
excited  against  men  who  fireely  commented  on  the  faults  of  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  and  advocated  the  Catholic  faith 
from  a  position  so  different  from  their  own.  In  the  next  place, 
although  the  Gallican  doctrines,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  were  speculatively  given  up  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  there  still  remained  some  traces  of  them ; 
and  to  a  still  greater  decree  there  existed  a  sort  of  practical 
Oallicanismy  in  the  habit  of  acquiescing  in  an  order  of  things 
long  established.  To  all  under  the  influence  of  such  opinions 
and  feelings,  the  principles  of  the  Avenir  would  naturally  be 
odious.  Hence  the  hatred,  persecution,  and  misrepresentation 
to  which  the  conductors  were  subjected.  Calumny  was  not 
only  busy  in  defaming  them  at  the  Holy  See,  but  reports  were 
put  in  circulation  that  their  principles  and  measures  were  con- 
demned at  Rome. 

Under  such  circumstances  they  determined  upon  the  mission 
to  Rome,  to  lay  their  cause  before  the  Holy  Father.    Con- 
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yinced  that  the  action  of  faithful  Catholics,  independent  of  all 
political  parties,  is  essential  to  the  defence  of  religion  in  France 
(for  the  isolation,  and  dependence  upon  government,  of  the 
bishops,  prevents  them  from  affording  the  requisite  aid)  the 
members  of  the  General  Agenc7  desired  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  as  a  protection  against  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  Bour- 
bon femily,  as  well  as  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Oallican 
party  and  of  political  parties,  who,  by  representing  their  prin- 
ciples as  heretical,  and  disapproved  by  His  Hohness,  greatly 
diminished  their  influence.  They  therefore  supplicated  His 
Holiness:  1.  That,  in  order  to  dispel  the  suspicion  spread 
against  them,  he  would  condescend  to  examine  their  doctrines, 
and  if  he  found  nothing  to  condemn,  he  would  declare  it ;  2.  In 
order  to  enable  the  editors  of  the  Avenir  and  the  members  of 
the  General  Agency  to  continue  their  labours,  he  would,  if 
be  judged  them  useful,  make  known  that  he  did  not  disap- 
prove diem. 

**  But,  in  order  fully  to  satisfy  their  consciences,"  concludes  the 
roemorial,  **  the  conductors  of  the  Avenir  hold  themselves  obliged 
still  to  submit  humbly  to  the  chief  of  the  Church  a  few  observa. 
tions  founded  upon  their  particular  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs 
and  opinions  in  France.  And  first,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed by  the  Avenir^  whether  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  should  approve 
or  condemn  them,  his  judgment  will  meet  with  not  the  slightest  op. 
position  ;  because  such  opposition  would  be  repelled  instantly  with 
horror  by  the  entire  body  of  the  Catholics ;  while  the  silence  of 
the  Holy  See  will  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  courage  of  those 
who  are  devoted  to  it,  of  throwing  into  a  state  of  indecision  a  great 
number  of  minds,  of  turning  their  thoughts  from  Rome,  of  opening 
a  vast  field  for  doubts,  fears,  and  dangerous  reflections ;  while  at 
the  same  time  Gedlicanism  will  redouble  its  efforts  to  corrupt  the 
sources  of  instruction,  and  to  impose  its  doctrines  as  binding  upon 
the  youth  of  the  seminaries  in  virtue  of  the  obedience  due  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  con. 
duct  pursued  for  the  defence  of  religion,  it  is  equally  to  be  feared 
that  the  silence  of  the  Holy  See  will  be  regarded  as  a  condemna- 
tion  of  it ;  from  which  will  result  two  consequences  :  the  first,  that 
it  will  be  hereafler  impossible  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  the  op. 
pressors  of  the  Church,  and  the  evil  will  henceforward  increase 
with  incalculable  rapidity  ;  the  second,  that  the  immense  portion 
of  the  people  in  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  who  were 
hostile  to  Catholicism,  from  supposing  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
civil  liberty,  but  who  have  begun  to  be  more  friendly  to  it  since  the 
publication  of  the  Avenir,  now  persuading  themselves  that  the  prin. 
ciples  of  that  journal  are  disavowed  at  Rome,  will  break  away  from 
religion  with  more  hatred  than  ever.     Already  the  liberal  journals 
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of  Belgium  have  openly  explained  themaelves  on  this  point ;  and 
the  greatest  obstacle  which  has  been  found  in  securing  the  concur* 
rence  of  French  political  liberalism  with  our  exertions  for  the  de. 
fence  of  the  rights  of  Catholics,  is  the  belief,  real  or  pretended,  that 
the  Avenir  holds  opinions  which  cannot  be  the  basis  of  any  solid 
alliance,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome." — p. 
102—104. 

We  have  thus  given  the  substance  of  this  able  and  well-writ- 
ten memorial.  Our  readers  will  perceive  how  skilfully  every 
string  is  struck  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Pope — how  little 
is  said  about  the  political  liberalism  of  the  memorialists,  and 
in  what  vague  and  general  language  it  is  expressed;  and 
finally,  with  what  adroitness  the  memorial  aims  to  avoid 
awakening  the  fears  of  the  Holy  Father  on  this  point,  and  to 
insinuate  a  recommendation  of  the  policy  of  uniting  the  inter- 
ests of  Rome  with  the  cause  not  only  of  religious,  but  of  po- 
litical liberty. 

It  can  surprise  no  one,  that  the  hopes  of  M.  de  la  Men- ' 
nais  and  his  associates  were  disappointed.  It  was  precisely 
their  political  opinions,  and  the  political  tendency  of  their 
writings,  which  rendered  them  objects  of  displeasure  to  the 
Holy  See.  Not  all  the  devotion  which  AT.  de  la  Mennais 
showed  for  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  faith — the  sincerity  of 
which  we  do  not  imagine  was  for  a  moment  doubted  at  Rome ; 
not  all  the  ability  he  displayed  in  defending  the  Church 
against  the  hostile  action  of  the  government  which  followed 
the  Three  Days,  and  still  more  in  upholding  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  against  the  Gallican  doc- 
trines—gratifying as  this  undoubtedly  was  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  could  atone  for  his  hostility  to  the  principles  of  TX)li- 
tical  absolutism,  his  ardent  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  po- 
pular freedom,  his  defence  of  the  hberty  of  conscience,  liberty 
of  instruction,  and  liberty  of  the  press.  To  understand  fully, 
however,  the  conduct  of  Rome,  several  things  must  be  taken 
into  account.  As  a  temporal  prince,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  even 
if  he  were  not  entirely  subjected  to  the  dictation  of  Austria 
and  the  other  absolute  powers,  holds  to  the  long-established 
policy  of  absolutism  in  the  civil  administration  of  his  own  do- 
minions ;  and  hence  hears  nothing  but  words  of  danger  and 
dread  in  the  demand  for  free  government  and  liberty  of  the 
press.  But  more  than  this ;  in  his  spiritual  character  as  Head 
of  the  Church,  not  only  is  all  talk  about  freedom  of  conscience, 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  press,  odious  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, and  dangerous  to  his  expressly  asserted  spiritual  suprema- 
cy ;  but  we  believe  that  in  the  secret  heart  of  the  Romish 
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court  is  still  cherished  the  old  doctrine  of  Papal  Supremacy 
over  all  the  temporal  sovereignties  of  the  earth— over  all 
opinions,  all  utterances,  over  the  human  mind.  We  believe 
there  is  a  longing  to  revive  the  good  old  days  when  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  shook  the  thrones  of  the  earth,  and  when 
the  feet  of  Popes  were  upon  the  necks  of  kings.  And  we  be- 
lieve, too,  that  if  Rome  possessed  its  ancient  power,  one  of  the 
first  uses  it  would  make  of  it  would  be  to  free  itself  from  Aus- 
trian domination.  Austria  would  be  forced  to  humble  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  Papal  throne,  or  the  old  scenes  of  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict  would  be  re-enacted.  Nor  is  Austria  so 
stupid  as  not  to  be  aware  of  this :  but,  well  knowing  the  help- 
less subjection  of  Rome  to  her  will,  she  cares  nothing  for  the 
theory  of  Papal  Supremacy,  or,  rather  is  quite  content  that  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  should  still  have  power  to  awe,  since 
she  can  give  them  whatever  voice  and  direction  she  pleases. 
Rome  is  the  tool  of  Austria ;  and  Rome  must  know  that  she 
is.  It  is  an  idle  speculation  whether — if  the  Roman  Pontiff 
could  free  himself  from  his  false  position — a  position  com- 
pelled mainly  by  his  political  sovereignty — and  could  establish 
m  its  ancient  force  throughout  Catholic  Christendom  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  supreme  authority  in  matters  spiritual, 
together  with  the  general  influence  it  would  give— -he  would 
not  surrender  his  temporal  dominions  to  be  governed  by  a  free 
constitution,  (proper  guaranties  for  his  spiritual  independence 
being  included),  and  make  common  cause  with  the  people 
against  absolutism.  It  is  an  idle  speculation :  for  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  alliance  is  impossible.  It  needs  but 
little  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  see  that  the  triumph  of 
free  principles  is  incompatible  with  Papal  supremacy  even  in 
spiritual  matters,  in  any  sense,  that  is,  which  would  not  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.* 

The  Holy  See,  therefore,  both  by  the  necessities  of  its  politi- 
cal position  as  well  as  by  its  own  adherence  to  the  ancient  and 
established  principles  and  policy  of  Rome,  regards  its  cause  as 
linked  indissolubly  with  that  of  the  old  legitimate  thrones, 
with  absolutism.  The  final  result  to  both,  there  are  not  want- 
ingseers  to  predict.    But  we  return  to  M.  de  la  Mennais. 

The  memorial,  of  which  we  have  given  the  substance,  was 
dated  Feb.  3,  1832.    Some  weeks  after  it  had  been  presented, 

•  The  case  of  the  Romish  communion  in  this  country  cannot  he  cited  against  our 
view ;  for  we  hold  it  to  he  a  problem  yet  undecided,  what  will  be  the  final  in- 
fluence of  our  institutions  in  modifyins;  the  relations  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  will  doubtless  be  sagacious  enough  to  reg^ulate  his 
policy  towards  the  faithful  in  this  country  with  a  prudent  avoidance  of  interven- 
tions of  authority  which  the  spirit  of  the  people  might  he  tempted  to  resist. 
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Cardinal  Paca  informed  the  envoys  of  the  General  Agency 
tfiat  the  Pope  persisted  in  his  disapprobation  and  determina* 
tion  not  to  admit  them  to  an  audience  on  the  subject  of  their 
mission ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  he  would  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  documents  they  had  laid  before  him.  His  asso- 
ciates having  left  him,  M.  de  la  Mennais  retired  to  a  country 
residence  near  Frescati,  belonging  to  the  Theatin  monks,  to 
await  the  results  of  the  promised  examination.  In  this  retreat 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  the  fragmentary  work  on  the 
"  Evils  of  the  Church  and  of  Society,"  which  is  now  published 
in  this  volume,  as  it  was  then  written.  The  cautious  reserve 
and  delay  in  committing  itself,  which  characterize  the  policy 
of  Rome,  kept  our  author  waiting  month  after  month  for  some 
communication  from  the  Holy  See.  But,  besides  this,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Roman  court  was  fully  occupied  with  the  criti- 
cal position  in  which  its  political  relations  involved  it.  After 
the  Three  Days  of  France,  insurrections  had  broken  out  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Rome  itself.  The  Pope, 
unable  to  restore  order  by  efforts  of  conciliation,  and  destitute 
of  the  requisite  force,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  intervention 
of  Austria  in  order  to  put  down  the  insurrection— a  humiliat- 
ing proof  of  the  perilous  dependence  of  Rome  upon  a  grasping 
and  ambitious  neighbour,  whose  desire  to  get  possession  of  the 
Papal  territories,  especially  that  portion  north  of  the  Appenines, 
was  well  known  in  Italy.  Romagna  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
trian troops,  whose  oppressions  of  the  inhabitants  were  artfully 
contrived  to  throw  additional  odium  on  the  Pope.  The 
French  government,  asserting  the  same  right  of  armed  inter- 
vention {droit  diniervetition  arnUe\  occupied  Ancona,  in 
order  to  countenance  the  revolutionary  party ;  and  the  re- 
ported advance  of  the  French  troops  to  Civita  Vecchia  awak- 
ened terror  or  joy  at  Rome  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
different  parties. 

Of  this  complication  of  difficulties  which  environed  the 
Papal  See,  Russia  skilfdlly  availed  herself,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  against  the  revolutionists  of  Poland. 
She  offered  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Pope  a  body  of 
troops  which  would  enable  him  to  protect  his  dominions  against 
danger  from  any  quarter.  It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  Rome 
to  listen  to  this  proposal ;  since  Russia  could  not  be  suspected 
of  wishing — ^like  Austria — to  form  a  territorial  establishment  in 
the  Papal  states.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded :  but  the 
Papal  brief,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Poland,  was  to  be  the 
price  of  the  assistance  promised  by  Russia.  This  brief  was 
dated  in  July,  1832,  and  strongly  condemning  the  late  ^<  revolt 
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against  legitimate  authority,"  enjoined  upon  the  Polish  bishops 
lo  practise  and  preach  submission  to  the  "  magnanimous  Em- 
peror." 

This  was  the  first  public  act  which  announced  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Pope  in  regard  to  some  of  the  principles  held  by 
M.  de  la  Mennais  and  his  associates.    Having  waited  in  vain 
for  a  direct  and  more  explicit  communication,  our  author 
caused  it  to  be  made  known,  that  receiving  no  reply  from  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  had  resolved  on  returning  to 
Paris,  taking  the  silence  of  the  Pope  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
resuming  his  labours,  and  continuing  them  until  a  definite 
sentence  from  Rom6  should  make  it  his  duty  to  abandon  them. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  of  breaking  the  silence  of  the  Holy 
Father.     In  a  few  weeks  he  received  a  note  from  Cardinal 
Paca,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  famous  Encyclical  Letter  of 
August  13th,  1832,  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  all  the  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  this  letter,  after  deploring  the  evils  which  surround  and 
threaten  the  Church  from  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  times, 
Gregory  XYI.  takes  distinctly  the  old  position  :  that  the  Church 
must  admit  no  novelty  whatever — that  nothing  which  has 
been  settled  must  be  mutilated,  changed,  or  e^ded  to;  but 
that  it  must  be  preserved  pure  in  meaning  and  expression — 
that  it  is  highly  culpable  to  subject  any  part  of  the  doctrine  or 
discipline  of  the  Church  to  criticism,  as  if  it  were  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  natural  right,  about  whicli  men  blindly  and 
foolishly  prate,  or  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  any  regenera- 
tion or  reformation  of  the  Church  as  necessary  to  its  preserva- 
tbn  and  growth ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff 
alone  to  pronounce  upon  the  ancient  rules,  to  weigh  the  de- 
crees of  canons,  to  appreciate  the  reflations  of  his  predecessors, 
in  order,  after  a  suitable  examination,  to  modify  such  as  the 
necessity  of  the  times  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  may  re- 
quire to  be  softened.    He  forbids  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  clerical  celibacy ;  he  reproves  the  spirit  of  indifference  in 
regard  to  specid  doctrines  of  faith ;  he  rebukes  the  '<  pernicious 
errors"  of  those  who  advocate  « liberty  of  conscience,"  and  the 
freedom  of  publishing  and  reading,  styling  them  opinions 
which  "  cannot  be  held  in  too  much  horror ;"  condemns  "  the 
detestable  insolence  and  wickedness  of  those  who,  infiamed  by 
an  immoderate  zeal  for  an  audacious  liberty,  devote  themselves 
with  all  their  strength  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  princes,"  and 
to  shake  the  submission  and  fidelity  which  are  due  to  them  ; 
and  finally  expresses  his  strongest  displeasure  against  "  certain 
associations,  which  make  common  cause  with  persons  of  any 
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or  no  religious  faith,  and,  though  feigning  respect  for  relig|ion| 
but  really  actuated  by  the  love  of  novelty,  stir  up  seditions 
everywhere,  excite  disturbances  against  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State,  and  destroy  the  most  respectable 
authority." 

This  official  document,  though  condenming  all  the  most 
important  opinions  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  contained  no  express 
reference  to  him  or  his  writings.  But  the  appUcation  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  Cardinal  Paca,  however,  in  communi- 
cating it  to  our  author,  was  charged,  moreover,  to  express 
specihcally  the  disapprobation  of  tlie  Pope  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Avejiir  in  presuming  to  discuss  publicly  questions  on 
many  important  and  delicate  points  belonging  wholly  to  the 
Holy  See  to  determine,  and  his  condemnation  of  its  doctrines 
in  regard  to  civil  liberty,  the  liberty  of  worship,  and  of  the 
press.  Finally,  the  Cardinal,  by  the  command  of  the  Holy 
Father,  recalled  to  M.  de  la  Mennais  his  published  declaration 
of  readiness  "  to  imitate,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Sa- 
viour, the  docility  of  little  children,  by  an  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  the  Vicar  of  Christ J^ 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  France  the  following  declara- 
tion was  published : — 

"  The  andersigned,  conductors  of  the  Avenir,  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Agency  for  the  defence  of  religious  liberty,  present 
at  Paris  :  convinced,  by  the  Encyclical  letter  of  the  sovereign  Pontifll 
Gregory  XVI.,  dated  13th  of  August,  1833,  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue their  labours  without  detriment  to  the  formal  will  of  him  whom 
God  has  charged  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  believe  it  their 
duty,  as  Catholics,  to  declare  that,  respectfully  submitting  to  theau- 
preme  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  retire  from  the  con- 
test they  have  loyally  maintained  for  two  years.  They  earnestly  en- 
treat all  their  friends  to  follow  the  same  example  of  Christian  submis- 
sion. 

"  In  consequence, 

**  i.  The  Avenir^  provisionally  suspended  since  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  will  appear  no  longer. 

**  2.  The  General  Agency  for  the  Defence  of  Rdigious  Liberty  is 
dissolved  from  this  day.     All  afiairs  pending  will  be  terminated,  and 
the  accounts  liquidated  with  the  least  possiUe  delay.'' 
(Signed,) 

^  F.  D18  La  Mbnkais.*' 

"  Paris,  10th  September,  183S."  &e.        &c 

This  declaration  was  received  at  Rome  with  lively  satisfac- 
tion, which  was  officially  expressed  to  M.  de  la  Mennais.  The 
promise  given  was  faithfully  performed.    The  affairs  of  the 
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joamal  and  of  the  Agency  were  liquidated ;  and  throughout 
the  provinces,  the  friends  of  the  Abb6  showed  the  same  quiet 
submission  to  the  Papal  will.  M.  de  la  Mennais  withdrew  to 
the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  private  studies.  '  But  his 
enemies,  he  informs  us,  distrusted  his  sincerity,  and  were  dis* 
pleased  at  his  silence.  They  called  it  the  too  respectful  silence 
of  the  Jansenists.  Calumny  was  busy  in  defaming  him  to 
the  Pope.  Intrigue,  insult,  and  public  outrage,  he  declares, 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  draw  him  out.  He  preserved  a 
guarded  silence  however,  until  a  letter  appeared  m  the  jour- 
nab,  from  the  Pope  to  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  which, 
though  not  mentioning  him  by  name,  nor  containing  any  precise 
charge  against  him,  M.  de  la  Mennais  yet  regarded  as  evidently 
aimed  at  him.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  Papal  brief  addressed  to  the  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  he  humbly  begs  the  Holy  Fatber  to  inform  him 
what  were  the  rumours  which  disquieted  his  mind.  In  con- 
cluding his  letter,  he  says  : — 

''  Since  they  have  rendered  new  explanations  necessary,  I  feel  my- 
self obliged  to  lay  humbly  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness  the  renewed 
expression  of  my  sentiments^  which  have  been  calumniated ;  and,  in 
consequence,  I  declare  : — 

*'  First,  that  by  every  kind  of  motive,  but  especially  because  it 
belongs  to  no  one  but  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  judge  what  is 
good  and  useful  to  it,  I  have  taken  the  resolution  to  remain  far  the 
future^  in  my  toritings  and  in  my  actions^  iaUdly  aloof  from  affairs 
which  concern  the  Church, 

"  Secondly,  that-  no  person,  thanks  to  God,  is  more  submissive 
than  I  am,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  without  any  reserva. 
tion,  to  all  the  decisions  that  have  emanated  or  shall  emanate  from 
the  Holy  Apostolic  See  touching  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals, 
as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  discipline  passed  by  its  supreme  authority. 

*'  Such,  thrice  holy  Father,  are  my  real  sentiments,  estabUshed, 
moreover,  by  my  whole  life.  If  the  expression  of  them  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  distinct,  will  His  Holiness  deign  to  make  known 
to  me  what  terms  I  ought  to  use  in  order  fully  to  satisfy  him  :  those 
will  always  be  most  conformed  to  my  mind  which  will  best  convince 
him  of  my  filial  obedience." 

"lam,  &c." 

"  La  Chcnaie,  Aug.  4,  1833."  —p.  163, 164. 

To  this  letter  the  Pope  replied,  on  the  3d  of  October  follow- 
ing, in  the  form  of  a  brief  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Rennes. 
This  document  unfolds  the  policy  of  the  Roman  court.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  suspension  of  the  Avenir,  and  the  declara- 
tion which  was  published,  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Pope 
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with  M.  de  la  Mennais  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  officially 
and  explicitly  signified.  But,  in  this  brief  to  the  bishop  of 
Rennes^  the  Pope  complains : — 

M  We  have  a  just  and  legitimate  subject  of  affliction,  in  seeing 
ourselves  deceived  in  the  expectation  inspired  by  that  first  act  [the 
suspension  of  the  Aofmr]  which  we  considered  as  a  harbinger  of  decla* 
rations  that  should  show  clearly  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  that 
he  holds  and  professes  firmly  and  boldly  the  sound  doctrine  we  ex- 
pounded in  our  [Encyclical]  Letter  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church. 
For,  while  we  were  expecting  this  result,  a  letter  has  come  to  our 
hands  written  by  this  same  de  la  Mennais,  published  in  the  Jcmnud  of 
the  Hague,  Feb.  22,  1833,  which  has  necessarily  increased  our 
grief  to  the  highest  point ;  since  it  clearly  shows  that  he  cherishes 
and  maintains  the  same  principles  as  formerly,  and  which  we  had 
trusted  he  would  now  condemn. 

**  We  lamented  bitterly,  too,  when  to  this  subject  of  grief  was 
soon  added  another,  namely,  the  work  entitled  the  Pelerm  Pdonaise^ 
written  full  of  audacity  and  malice  ;"  dsc.        «        i»        i» 


^  As  to  the  rest,  that  which  has  besides  most  painfiilly  affected  us, 
is,  that  in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  us,  after  having  acknowledged 
that  to  us  it  belongs  to  pronounce  what  is  good  and  useful  to  the 
Church,  the  same  de  la  Mennais  declares  that  he  will  for  the  future 
remain  totally  aloof  from  all  questions  which  interest  the  Church 
and  the  cause  of  religion.  To  what  tends  this  protestation,  Venera- 
ble  Brother,  if  not  to  make  known  clearly  that  he  is  fiill  of  respect, 
indeed,  for  our  supreme  authority,  but  still  not  yet  submissive  in 
feeling  and  faith  to  our  judgment  and  to  the  doctrines  taught  by 
us?"— pp.  409,  4ie. 

The  Pope  then  adroitly  adds : — 

<*  But,  we  avow  it  with  joy,  we  recover  now  our  confidence, 
and  our  hopes  are  raised  again,  by  the  promise  de  la  Mennais 
makes,  and  the  engagement  he  takes  in  his  letter,  that  he  is  ready 
to  profess  heartily  and  religiously  every  thing  which  may  convince 
us  with  entire  certainty  of  his  filial  obedience.  With  this  view  he 
asks  of  us  in  what  terms  he  may  best  express  this  resolution.  To 
this  we  reply  in  a  single  sentence  :  that  he  must  engage  to  foBow 
eimply  and  abeoluUly  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  oar  Encyclical  UUer^ 
(in  which,  we  may  say  with  our  thrice  holy  predecessor  Innocent  L, 
we  have  imposed  no  new  precepts,  but  that  which  has  been  esta^ 
blished  by  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  and  the  fathers)  and  to  write 
or  approve  of  nothing  which  is  not  conformed  to  thai  doctrine.*^ — 
p.  413. 

The  issue  was  now  to  be  taken.  From  this  document  it 
was  clear  that  the  obedience  which  would  alone  satisfy  the 
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Pope  (and  the  absolute  powers  whose  influence  combined  to 
hold  nim  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct)  respected  matters  of 
politics  even  more  than  of  religion ;  and,  moreover,  that  in  re- 
gard to  neither,  would  they  be  satisfied  with  a  negative  obe- 
aience--the  simple  abstaining  firom  any  further  defence  of  his 
opinions.  Such  an  engagement  in  regard  to  temporal  matters, 
M.  de  la  Mennais  declares  was  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant 
to  his  conscience.  "  J^, "  says  he,  "  the  profession  of  Catho- 
licism implies  sttch  a  principle^  I  have  never  been  a  Catho- 
lie  ;  for  J  never  have  admitted  it,  and  1  never  can  admit  it. 
At  all  events,  to  subscribe  to  it  without  internal  conviction, 
without  faith,  would  have  been  a  base  and  odious  lie :  the 
whole  universe  could  not  have  drawn  it  from  me."  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  announcing 
his  determination  upon  three  points:  1.  Entire  submission  of 
mind  in  regard  to  Papal  decisions  in  matters  of  faith  ;  2.  Sub- 
mission of  conduct  to  the  laws  of  discipline  ;  3.  The  distinction 
between  spiritual  and  temporal  thin^,  and,  as  regards  the  latter, 
entire  independence  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1833,  he  wrote  very  briefly  to  the 
Holy  Father,  promising,  in  the  express  language  prescribed  by 
His  Holiness,  to  adhere  ^^  simply  and  absolutely^  to  the  aposto- 
lic tradition,  to  all  decisions  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith 
and  discipline,  and  recognizing  his  <'  obligation,  as  a  Catho- 
lic, to  write  or  approve  of  nothing  contrary  thoretoJ^  But, 
in  regard  to  temporal  matters,  to  all  questions  of  a  political  or 
civil  nature,  he  reserved  to  himself  entire  freedom  of  opinion 
and  action.  Well  convinced  by  this  time,  however,  that  it 
was  precisely  this  reservation  that  would  excite  displeasure,  he 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  with 
whom  he  was  in  friendly  relations,  and  through  him  addressed, 
on  the  6th  of  December  following,  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  in 
which  he  more  fully  explained  himself,  and  sought  to  justify 
the  distinction  he  made  by  showing  that  it  had  been  made  by 
accredited  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  was  in  no  way  contrary 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

M.  de  la  Mennais  soon  received,  through  Cardinal  Paca,  the 
expression  of  the  Pope's  disapprobation  of  his  reservation,  and 
the  demand,  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness,  that  his  submission  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Encyclical  letter  should  be  "  simple,  in- 
ternal, absolute,  without  reservation  and  without  limitation.^* 

We  are  now  come  to  a  singular  point  in  the  story.  For, 
strange  to  say,  a  few  days  afterwards,  M.  de  la  Mennais  actu- 
ally subscribed  and  sent  to  Rome  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  in  the  form  of  words  which  is  contain- 
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ed  in  the  Brief  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XYI.  dated 
Oct.  5th,  1833,  do  promise  to  follow  simply  and  absolutely  the 
doctrine  delivered  in  the  Encyclical  letter  of  the  same  Pontiff 
and  to  write  or  approve  of  nothing  contrary  thereto.*^ 

It  is  true  M.  de  la  Mennais  in  this  volume  represents  the 
overwhelming  perplexity  into  which  his  mind  was  thrown, 
and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  coming  to  this  decision.  He  de- 
clares that  he  signed  this  engagement  as  the  only  way  that  be 
saw  to  preserve  peace ;  that  he  "  assured  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  in  signing  it,  that  he  did  so  under  the  express  reservation 
of  his  duties  to  his  country  and  to  humanity,  of  which  no  power 
in  the  world  could  exact  the  sacrifice,  or  absolve  him  from  the 
obligation."  But  we  see  no  such  reservation  in  the  engage- 
ment. It  is  clear  no  such  reservation  was  understood  by  the 
Pope  to  be  implied.  For  this  reservation  was  the  only  point 
in  his  former  declaration  unsatisfactory  to  the  Pope ;  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  reception  of  this  new  promise,  His  Holiness 
wrote  M.  de  la  Mennais  a  letter  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
addresses  him  as  his  Dear  Son^  and  expresses  his  unqualified 
satisfaction  and  delight.  To  tliis  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
urged  M.  de  la  Mennais  to  reply  by  a  letter  of  thanks ;  but  he 
refused  to  do  so,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  any  such  letter  as 
the  archbishop  wished  him  to  write  would  be  construed  as 
"  an  engagement  to  concur,  at  least  by  silence,  in  the  political 
system  of  Rome,  an  enga^ment  which  he  could  not  take." 
We  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  language  with  that  of  the 
official  declaration  sent  to  Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in 
whatever  light  his  declaration  was  taken  at  Rome,  M.  de  la 
Mennais  himself  did  not  consider  he  was  bound  to  abstain 
from  political  discussions.  For  not  long  after  appeared  the 
Paroles  (Pun  Croyant^  a  work  completely  in  opposition  to  the 
political  system  of  Rome.  This  work  was  condemned  by  a 
new  Encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope,  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
aversion  and  horror,  as  "an  impious  abuse  of  the  word  of  God, 
exciting  the  people  wickedly  to  break  the  bonds  of  public  order, 
stirring  them  up  to  seditions  and  rebellions ;  containing  asser- 
tions false,  calumnious,  audacious,  leading  to  anarchy,  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God,  impious,  scandalous,  erroneous,  and  here- 
tofore condemned  by  the  Church." 

M.  de  la  Mennais's  own  view  of  the  book,  and  of  its  bear- 

*  This  declaration  was  made  in  Latin;  we  give  the  original:  Ego^  infra 
seriptus,  in  ipsA  verborumformiL^  quae  in  Brevi  summi  ponUficis  Gregorii  XvL, 
dalo  die  5  Ociobr.  an.  1833,  continetur^  doctrinam  Encyclicis  emsdem  paniijicis 
liUerij  tradifam^  me  unic^  et  alsoliUi  sequi  confirmOy  nihilque  ilia  alienum  me  atU 
scripturum  esse^  aul  probatumm. 

JjiUetiae  Parisiarum^  dieW  Deeembr.  an.  1833. 
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iop:  upon  his  engagement  of  sabmission  to  the  Pope,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
disquieted  by  a  rumour  concerning  it  previous  to  its  publica- 
tion : — 

**  I  shall  never  hereafter,  as  I  have  declared,  write  any  thing  ex. 
cept  upon  subjects  of  philosophy,  science,  and  politics.  The  litUe 
work  of  which  you  speak  is  of  the  latter  kind.  *  *  *  i  ^jj^ 
convinced  that  nothing  can  henceforward  arrest  the  developement 
of  liberty,  political  and  civil :  it  becomes'os  to  endeavour  to  unite 
it  to  order,  to  right,  to  justice,  unless  we  wish  to  see  society  con- 
founded from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  the  object  which  I  propose  to 
myself.  I  attack  strongly  the  system  of  the  kings,  their  odious 
despotism,  because  this  despotism  which  overthrows  all  right  is 
wrong  in  itself,  and  because  if  I  did  not  attack  it,  my  words  would 
not  have  the  influence  which  I  desire  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
I  make  myself  therefore  of  the  people ;  I  identify  myself  with  their 
sufferings,  their  miseries,  in  order  to  make  them  comprehend 
that  they  can  never  be  relieved  but  by  the  establishment  of  true 
liberty ;  and  that  they  will  never  obtain  that  liberty  but  by  sepa- 
rating  themselves  from  all  anarchical  doctrines,  by  respecting 
the  rights  of  property,  and  of  person,  and  every  thing  that  is 
just.  I  endeavour  to  excite  in  them  the  sentiments  of  fraternal 
love,  and  the  sublime  charity  which  Christianity  has  spread  in  the 
world  for  its  happiness.  But,  in  speaking  to  the  people  of  Christ, 
I  have  carefully  abstained  from  saying  a  single  word  which  applies 
to  Christianity  as  determined  by  the  positive  dogmatic  authority  of 
the  Church.  The  name  of  the  Church  does  not  even  once  come 
from  my  mouth.  Two  things,  nevertheless,  to  my  great  regret,  will 
scandalize  some  persons  who  will  not  clearly  comprehend  my  in. 
tentions.  The  first  is,  the  indignation  with  which  I  speak  of  kings 
and  their  system  of  government.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  only 
resume  facts ;  I  do  not  create  them.  The  evil  is  not  in  the  cry  of 
conscience  and  of  humanity ;  it  is  in  things ;  and  it  is  best  they 
be  recognized  and  felt  as  evil.  The  second  is,  the  intention  which 
I  attribute  to  the  sovereigns,  of  employing  the  influence  of  the 
ministers  of  Christianity  to  subserve  their  own  personal  ends  :  but 
this  is  also  an  evident  fact,  a  fact  which  nobody  disputes  ;  and  I  do 
not  say  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their  abominable  design."— 
pp.  201—203. 

Such  is  the  judgment  which  M.  de  la  Mennais  passes  upon 
his  work.  It  is  not  our  purpose  particularly  to  examine  that 
remarkable  production.  We  only  observe,  in  general,  concern- 
ing its  tendency,  that  the  author,  in  his  hatred  of  despotism,  and 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  does  not  seem  suflSciently 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  impressing  upon  the  people  the 
S£Llutary  lesson  of  the  dangers  ana  duties  of  freemen. 
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Our  limits  do  not  pennit  us  to  notice  particuhiTly  the  tng^ 
ment  on  the  ^  Evils  of  the  Church  and  of  Society."  It  con- 
tains some  interesting  facts  and  remarks  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  the  general  scope  of  the 
essay  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Avenir^  the  conciliation  of  the 
hierarchy  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  being  indeed  the  great 
purpose  of  all  the  author's  labours.  This  fragment  was  writ- 
ten, as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  the  summer  of  1832^ 
while  the  author  was  awaiting,  in  Italy,  a  reply  to  his  memorial. 
Commenting  upon  it,  at  the  dtistance  of  five  years,  which  have 
now  passed  away  since  it  was  written,  the  author  remarks  in 
the  observations  with  which  he  dismisses  his  work  to  the  pub- 
lic :  that  nothing  which,  in  1831,  he  proposed  would  now  be 
possible,  since  Iu>me  has  explicitly  and  formally  cdlied  itself  to 
the  old  sovereignties  in  opposition  to  the  popular  movement. 

^  This  position,"  he  continues,  **  is  a  grave  one ;  and  offers  a  vast 
field  for  meditation.  May  we  be  permitted,  avoiding  all  doctrinal 
discussion,  to  present  candidly  some  reflections  which  it  suggests  to 
every  calm  mind  that  considers  it  in  regard  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  do  we  see  at  present  ?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Papal  declaration  ?  What  results  have  they 
produced  t 

<*  Rome  has  proclaimed  its  alliance  with  the  princes,  its  strict  com- 
munity of  interests  with  them,  as  well  as  its  firm  determination  to 
employ  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  defence  of  those  into- 
rests.  Papacy  has,  in  short,  declared  that  its  own  cause  is,  in  fact 
and  of  right,  inseparable  from  that  of  European  absolutism. 

«<  No  doubt  it  has  thereby  for  the  moment  strengthened  its  tem- 
poral dominion.  It  acquired  instantly  indispensable  auxiliaries. 
Could  it,  without  the  aid  of  Austria,  have  preserved  the  Legations, 
or  the  provinces,  even  those  nearest  the  capital  7  Could  it  otherwise 
have  resisted  the  movement  of  which  Bologna  was  the  centre,  and 
have  arrested  its  spread  7  Reduced  to  the  necessity  of  negotiating, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  thing,  would  it  not  have  been  forced  to 
recognize  rights  that  would  have  limited  its  own,  to  concede  much, 
and  always  more  and  more,  in  order  to  save  something ;  and  to 
consent  at  least  to  important  nK>difications  in  its  ancient  form  of 
government?  Instead  of  this,  and  of  every  thing  else  unfavourable 
to  its  temporal  interests  which  might  have  come  in  train,  it  has 
retained  its  integrity  of  power  and  possessions ;  it  continues  to 
govern  the  inhabitants  as  it  wills ;  to  be  the  sole  maker  of  law  ;  to 
preside  without  control  over  imposts  and  taxes ;  over  public  edu- 
cation, the  police,  civil  and  criminal  justice  ;  over  thought  itself,  by 
its  direction  of  the  local  press,  and  the  obstacles  it  opposes  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  books.     Supposing  these  two  means  were 
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BOW  a  days  paeCicaUe  in  perfect  ■trictneMy  they  would  be  enough, 
in  the  long,  in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  to  make  a  people  whatever  he 
pleased,  even  a  horde  of  savages  or  a  herd  of  brutes,  if  caprice  dis 
posed  him  to  do  so/'— pp.  314,  315. 

To  this  may  be  added  other  advantages,  relating  to  the  g^ 
neral  affairs  of  the  Church,  which  Kome  derives  from  its 
alliance  with  the  absolute  sovereigns.  It  enjoys  greater  facility 
in  preserving  the  old  customs,  forms,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  in  maintaining  something  of  its  ancient  influence 
over  opinion.  Receiving  political  support  £rom  the  influence 
of  Rome,  the  sovereigns  are  obliged  to  concur  in  sustaining 
that  influence. 

But  there  are  other  consequences  of  a  different  character 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account.  Among  the  sove- 
reigns in  alliance  with  Rome  are  some  not  only  not  Catholic, 
but  directly  hostile  to  Catholicism.  The  basis  of  their  com- 
mon  alliance  has  nothing  religious  in  it ;  religion  is  simply  a 
noeans,  and  not  an  end.  A  distinction,  moreover,  necessary, 
but  very  difficult  to  make,  arises  between  the  exercise  of  the 
purely  pastoral  authority  of  Rome  and  that  which,  relating  to 
temporal  interests,  may  be  desij?ned  to  subserve  them.  This 
distinction,  once  reco^ised,  wiU  be  obviously  fatal  to  the  Pa- 
pacy: doubtful  Questions,  in  the  absence  of  Papal  power  to 
enforce  its  own  determinations,  will  be  determined  by  the  rea- 
son and  conscience.  Such  has  already  been  the  case.  Some 
Catholics,  indeed,  have  remained  in  silence,  neither  obeying 
nor  opposing  the  political  decrees  of  the  Pontiff;  while  others 
have  sought,  by  explaining  them  awaj^  into  harmless  generali- 
ties, and  old  words  of  course,  to  reconcile  their  duty,  as  Catho- 
lics, with  a  practical  disregard  of  them.  But  many  have  taken 
a  simpler  course.  We  are,  they  say,  submissive  to  the 
authority  of  Rome  merely  in  things  spiritual ;  beyond  this  we 
do  not  recognize  her  power.  But  who  shall  determine  what 
18  spiritual,  and  what  not?  Rome,  or  they?  If  Rome,  the 
distinction  goes  for  nothing.  If  Uiey,  what  becomes  of  the 
authority  of  Rome  ?  It  is  plain  that  everywhere,  among  Ca- 
tholics inclined  to  liberal  politics,  a  strife  must  arise  between 
their  religious  and  political  duties,  which  in  the  end  must  re- 
sult in  leaving  to  the  Holv  Father  the  enjoyment  of  just  so 
much  influence  as  his  children  please  to  allow  him. 

The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  war  between  the  old  social 
order  and  the  new  movement,  has  not  secured  the  proposed 
object.  The  alliance  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power — the 
million  bayonets  of  the  one,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  other-^ 
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have  not  in  reality  suspended  the  progfress  of  liberal  opinions. 
Their  utterance  and  action  is  simply  kept  down  for  the  pre- 
sent by  physical  force.  The  voice  of  Rome,  to  which  the  whole 
world  once  gave  ear,  is  now,  in  respect  to  any  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  political  freedom,  as  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  disregarded  in  Ireland.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  slightest  note  from  the  diplomatic 
body  exercises  more  influence  than  the  most  solemn  rescripts 
of  the  Pope.  So  in  France,  in  Germany,  and,  within  the  last 
four  years,  in  Poland  also,  what  influence  has  the  Papal  au- 
thority? Upon  coteries  of  men  belonging  to  a  past  age,  and 
almost  strangers  to  the  actual  world  around  them,  considera- 
ble :  upon  public  opinion,  none.  If  the  absolute  sovereigns 
had  no  better  support  than  Rome,  they  would  not  long  remain 
on  their  thrones,  thouffh  surrounded  by  Papal  bulls  and  ency- 
clicals. In  Italy  itself  the  spiritual  anthority  of  the  Pope  has 
no  influence  upon  the  poUtical  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  in  its  political  exertion,  it  is  the  object 
of  implacable  hatred.  Even  Austria  is  less  abhorred.  If  Italy 
were  left  to  itself  for  one  day,  a  revolution  would  spread  from 
Turin  to  Calabria,  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Papacy  in  re- 
gard to  those  who,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  still  be- 
long externally  to  the  communion  of  Rome.  Taken  collective- 
ly, they  no  longer  allow  themselves  to  be  directed  by  her  ;  her 
thoughts  are  no  longer  their  thoughts,  her  language  their  lan- 
guage, her  ordinances  their  rule.  As  to  the  people  not  of  the 
Komish  Church,  the  conduct  of  Rome  has  only  separated  them 
the  more  from  i^  by  confirming  their  impression  of  the  irre- 
concilable opposition  between  Romanism  and  political  liberty. 
But  the  acts  of  the  Pontiff  have  created  neither  surprise,  nor 
fear,  nor  anger.    They  have  been  regarded  with  indifference. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  stale  of  Rome.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff  has  announced  his  political  maxims,  promulgated  his 
decisions,  and  imperiously  uttered  his  decrees  against  the  '^  re- 
volutionary spirit "  of  society.  Individuals,  here  and  there, 
obedient  to  his  voice,  have  withdrawn  from  the  political  move- 
ment ;  but  the  people,  without  even  turning  their  head,  have 
pursued  their  course.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no- 
where has  the  revolutionary  spirit  shown  itself  so  general  and 
so  strong  as  in  Catholic  countries. 

The^M^Mrc  it  may  be  idle  to  predict.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain  :  that  so  long  as  the  conflict  shall  continue  between 
the  popular  sentiment  and  the  governments,  and  so  long  as  Rome 
shall  continue  to  side  with  the  latter,  so  long  there  will  be,  be- 
tween the  Head  of  the  Church  and  its  members,  in  respect  to 
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polUiad  matters,  an  opposition  of  will,  of  sentiments,  of  wish- 
eS|  of  maxims,  and  even  of  reason  and  conscience.  This  can 
have  no  influence  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  union  of  the 
head  and  the  members.  Can  it  long  continue  without  impair- 
ing the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and,  in  time,  entirely 
destroying  his  Pontifical  authority  ?  Here  is,  if  not  an  actual 
schism,  yet  the  elements  of  a  fatal  schism. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  people 
and  absolutism,  and  what  its  efiect  upon  Rome  ?  There  are 
only  three  possible  solutions  of  the  problem : — 

1.  Wiir  the  people  abandon  their  notions  of  political  right, 
and  their  struggles  for  the  establishment  of  them,  and  of  their 
own  accord  embrace  the  opposite  principles  dogmatically  as- 
serted by  Rome,  and  sustained  with  force  and  arms  by  the 
princes  ?  If  they  should,  Rome  would  resume  its  ancient  em- 
pire, and  more  than  its  ancient  empire,  over  the  human  mind. 

2.  Will  the  absolute  sovereigns  conquer  and  maintain  a 
complete  and  lasting  victory  ?  If  so,  then  would  result  a  phy- 
sical triumph  of  the  principles  which  Rome  is  united  with  the 
kings  to  sustain.  Tne  kings  would  reign  by  force ;  the  peo- 
ple would  obey  by  constraint.  But  Rome  would  gain  no  in- 
fluence over  the  human  mind.  She  would  be  the  object  of  de- 
testation, proportioned  to  the  hatred  of  the  political  tyranny 
she  had  helped  to  fasten  on  them.  Besides,  Rome  would  ac- 
quire no  new  influence  over  the  kings.  She  would  be  despised 
as  a  tool  whose  use  was  at  an  end,  and  the  slightest  motive  of 
interest  would  decide  the  kings  to  knock  away  a  superfluous, 
and  therefore  troublesome  wheel,  in  the  political  nmchine. 

3.  Will  the  people  triumph  ?  In  such  a  case  Rome  must 
persist  obstinately  in  the  political  doctrines  she  has  proclaimed 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  thereby  com- 
pletely and  forever  sever  the  already  weakened  tie  that  con- 
nects the  people  with  her  ;  or  she  must  renounce  her  present 
doctrines.  Suppose  the  latter  :  who  would  believe  her  sincere  ? 
Who  would  not  regard  it  as  a  base  calculation  of  interest  7 
Instead  of  retrieving  her  influence,  contempt  for  baseness  would 
be  added  to  the  bitterness  of  past  dislike.  Besides,  what 
would  be  the  logical  consequences  of  a  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  Rome,  of  the  doctrines  she  now  maintains  ?  She  has  declared 
them  to  belong  to  the  Apostolical  tradition  ;  that  is,  to  Divine 
revelation.  Once  renounce  them,  and  where  is  the  Jnfallir 
bUity  oi  the  Romish  Church  ?  It  is  overthrown  ;  no  evasive 
language,  no  confused  interpretations,  can  save  it :  it  is  over- 
thrown, and  with  it  the  Papal  Supremacy, 

Which  of  these  three  solutions  the  problem  will  receive, 
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may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide.  In  our  opinion,  Rome  has 
irrevocably  bound  herself  to  the  cause  of  absolutism,  and  must 
submit  to  the  consequences.  But  that  the  people  will  sooner 
or  later  adopt,  in  opinion  and  act,  the  conclusions  which  we 
have  represented  as  logical  consequences  of  an  abandon- 
ment  by  Rome  of  her  present  political  doctrines,  we  have  no 
doubt.  The  result  to  Rome  of  the  position  she  has  taken, 
must  be  the  overthrow,  in  the  convictions  of  the  people,  of  her 
InfaUibUity  and  of  her  Supremacy^  and  with  these,  we  trust 
also,  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  have  so  long  corrupted 
the  Romish  Church,  and  separated  her  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church  Universal.  The  people,  in  first  breaking  away  from 
Papal  domination,  in  the  violence  of  the  reaction,  may  for  a 
time  recoil  to  scepticism,  to  irreligion.  But,  as  we  believe  in 
the  instinct  of  religion,  deeply  planted  in  the  wants  of  the  hu- 
man heart ;  as  we  believe  Christianity  to  be  divine ;  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  harmony  with  rational  freedom,  with  civil 
order,  and  with  social  welfare ; — so  we  believe  it  will  in  the 
end  free  itself  from  the  corruptions  and  corrupt  alliances 
which  provoked  hostility  against  it,  and  establish  its  dominion 
in  the  reason,  and  the  free  will,  in  the  heart  of  universal  hu- 
manity. M.  de  la  Mennais,  while  he  intimates  his  belief  that 
the  "  new  form  of  Christianity,"  to  which  the  people  will  at- 
tach themselves,  will  never  be  that  which  now  passes  under 
the  name  of  Roman  Catholicism,  declares  equally  that  it  wiH 
be  nothing  like  Protestantism — <'a  bastard,  mccmsistent,  nar- 
row system,  which,  under  a  deceitful  appearance  of  liberty,  re- 
solves itself  in  respect  to  nations,  into  the  brutal  despotism  of 
force  ;  and,  in  respect  to  individuals,  into  egotism."  But  we 
care  little  what  name  it  receive,  provided  it  bs  a  revival  of  the 
Faith  and  Discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

Our  limited  space  Aas  obliged  us  to  omit  a  particular  cri- 
ticism of  the  author's  political  principles.  We  should  be 
sorry,  however,  to  be  thouglit  to  sympathize  entirely  with  him. 
In  truth,  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  his  book. 
But  we  have  room  only  to  say,  that  we  have  no  fidth  in  ab- 
stract theories  of  natural  right  as  the  basis  of  civil  government 
Nor  do  we  believe — as  the  author  seems  to  do — that  every  move- 
ment of  the  popular  mind  is  necessarily  in  harmony  with  right 
reason.  We  believe  as  little  in  the  Divine  Right  of  the  People^ 
as  in  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the 
mere  Will  of  a  majority  can  no  more  mcJce  a  thing  morally 
right,  than  the  mere  Will  of  an  individual.  The  majority  may 
be  misled,  as  well  as  an  individual ;  and  the  actions  of  both  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  unvarying  standard  of  Universal  Reason. 
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Art.  YIII. — Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr,  vnth  miscellaneous 
selections  from  his  correspondence.  By  Matthew  L. 
Davis.  New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1837.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Therb  are  two  classes  of  men,  the  study  of  whose  lives  is 
especially  profitable.  These  are  the  signally  good,  and  the 
renmrkably  bad.  The  lives  of  that  fi^reat  mass  between  them, 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  writing ;  but  the  pen  of  the  faithful 
bio^apher  is  always  worthily  employed  upon  those  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  classes  we  have  designated.  The  picture 
of  pure  and  lofty  motives,  illustrated  in  a  life  of  virtue,  may 
awaken  a  generous  enthusiasm,  and  provoke  to  imitation ;  or, 
if  it  fail  in  this,  it  may  at  least  rebuke  laggard  delinquencv  by 
showing  the  elevation  which  ^<  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
ture" may  even  here  find  strength  to  attain.  So,  on  the  other 
band,  the  fearless  delineation  of  vice  may,  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
b^get  disgust ;  and  as  the  drunkenness  of  the  Helot  was  made 
to  minister  a  lesson  of  sobriety  to  the  Spartan  youth,  so  may 
men  gather  admonitions  to  virtue  from  the  bold  exhibition  of 
human  profligacy.  Attentively  considered,  the  career  of  such 
profligacy,  though  seemingly  splendid,  will  be  found  to  yield 
but  little  happiness  in  its  progress,  and  no  triumph  in  its  re- 
sults. 

Our  own  country  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  most  useful 
biographical  delineations.  The  condition  of  these  colonies 
before  the  war  of  independence,  (always  in  some  measure  neg- 
lected, and  often,  too,  ill-treated  by  the  parent  land])  forced  our 
ancestors  to  trust  chiefly  to  themselves  ;  and  the  times  of  our 
colonial  history,  therefore,  ofler  to  our  view  more  than  one  com- 
bination of  events,  when  circumstances  either  made  or  called 
forth  men  of  no  common  stamp.  It  Would  be  a  distrust  of  an 
overrulingprovidence  to  doubt  that  the  incidents  which  thus 
threw  our  forefathers  upon  their  own  eflbrts,  and  developed 
their  unsuspected  energies,  were  but  preparatory  trials  to  fit 
them  for  that  struggle  which  was  hidden  in  the  future  pur- 
pose of  the  Ruler  of  nations.  God  meant  that,  in  his  own  ^ 
good  time,  America  should  be  firee  ;  that  freedom  was  one  of 
Uie  links  in  his  chain  of  causes  and  efl*ects ;  and  ior  that  firee- 
dom  He  trained  her ;  not  by  allowing  her  infancy  to  pass  in  a 
sickly  repose,  upon  a  downy  couch  prepared  by  parental  fond* 
ness  ;  but  by  introducing  her,  betimes,  to  the  winds  and  the 
rains  of  heaven  ;  by  teaching  her  to  stretch  her  youthful  limbs 
and  gain  vigour  firom  exercise ;  by  hardening  her  to  the  patient 
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endurance  of  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat ;  by  sending  upon 
her,  occasionally,  the  ungentle  discipline  of  n  stepmother's  narsh- 
ness.  And  thus  did  God  teach  our  fathers  to  trust  first  in  Him, 
and  then  rely  upon  theinselyes. 

Great  men,  it  has  been  said,  make  occasions :  this  we  be- 
lieve to  be  true ;  equally  true  is  it  that  occasions  often  make 
great  men.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful ,  that  when  the  final 
struggle  came  (a  struggle  than  which  none  more  righteous  or 
noble  is  recorded  in  this  world's  history),  many  a  man  should 
have  shown  high  traits  of  character,  the  existence  of  which 
was  before  unknown.  Revolutions  are  prolific  of  the  noblest 
virtues  and  of  many  vices.  Our  revolutionary  history  is, 
therefore,  one  full  of  materials  for  the  biographer.  If  he  en- 
ters upon  his  labour  with  an  honest  purpose  to  speak  the  truth, 
even  though  it  condemn  his  hero,  he  is  doing  good  service  to 
his  country.  Many  a  faithful  wor&man  has  a&eady  been  in 
that  field ;  we  rejoice  in  every  accession  to  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, ready  to  busy  themselves  in  gathering  in  the  ample 
harvest  which  is  still  before  them.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
selected  object  of  the  biographer  be  one  who  did  his  duty  with 
the  sword,  or  one,  who,  with  his  voice  and  pen,  cheered  his 
countrymen,  or  one  who,  now  in  the  senate  hall,  and  now  in 
the  tented  field,  did  both ;  let  us  know  tnily  what  our  &ther8 
did,  in  any  and  every  way,  in  the  perilous  strife  that  ^ave  us 
independence ;  let  us  see  plainly  the  principles  for  which  they 
contended,  and  understand  thoroughly  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  they  sought  to  secure  to  their  children  foreveri 
that  freedom  which  they  had  so  dearly  won.  XMtd  this  end, 
let  not  biography  become  worse  than  worthless,  by  degenerat- 
ing into  mere  eulogy  :  let  facts  be  related  as  xhey  were,  and  let 
it  be  left  to  our  hearts  to  render  the  appropriate  tribute  to  vir- 
tue, or  to  glow  with  honest  indignation  at  the  spectacle  of  vice. 

But  while  we  say  this,  we  re^ily  confess  that  in  our  view, 
the  most  valuable  researches,  we,  of  this  day,  can  make,  are 
into  the  lives  of  our  departed  statesmen  rather  than  of  our 
honoured  soldiers.  The  last,  claim  our  grateful  remembrance 
and  hearty  respect  for  all  that  they  exhibited  of  high-toned  he- 
roism, associated  witl^  pure  and  noble  motive ;  but  we  need 
not  turn  to  the  battles  of  the  revolution  to  learn  the  artof  war ; 
the  world  unhappily  furnishes  schools  enough  in  which  to  ac- 
quire a  knowleage  of  tactics ;  and,  beside,  we  have  but  little 
need  of  the  lessons,  for  our  pursuits  are,  and  we  hope  may 
long  be,  those  of  peace.  But  the  views  of  the  statesman,  or  of 
the  mere  politician  as  contradistinguished  from  the  statesman, 
are  of  immense  practical  importance  to  us.    The  questions 
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which  are  to  be  settled  by  those  views  are  of  immediate  and 
daily  interest.  In  oar  country,  the  subject  of  government,  the 
fidelity  and  purity  with  which  public  affairs  are  administered, 
are  topics  on  which  indifference  is  criminaUty,  that  sooner  or 
later  will  reap  its  merited  punishment. 

Let  us,  then,  making  all  charitable  allowances  for  the  infir- 
mities to  which  even  ^ood  men  are  subject,  take  up  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations,  or  rais- 
inff  the  structure,  or  managing  the  internal  economy  of  our 
political  edifice.  Let  us  discover  what  they  thou^^ht,  and  said,«^ 
and  did,  and  then  determine  whether  they  were  politicians  only, 
or  statesmen  indeed  ;  whether  they  wrought  out  their  ends  by, 
and  for  a  party,  or  whether  they  laboured  for  the  country  and 
the  whole  country ;  whether  they  had  any  sense  of  those  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  rules  of  a  science,  untaught  in  the 
schools,  yet  affording  abundant  theme  for  remark,  and  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  will  here  call  the  science  of  po- 
lUiecd  morals  ;  whether  they  had  ever  discovered  the  indis*  ^' 
sgluble  relationship  which  it  bore  to  personal  morals,  and  bad 
fi)und  out  that  he  whose  private  life  Knew  no  fixed  principles 
of  virtuous  action,  would  inevitably  carry  into  public  life  a 
selfish  profligacy  which  would  render  him  unworthy  of  pub 
lie  confidence ;  that  he  who  was  false,  and  treacherous,  and 
cunning,  and  vindictive  as  a  man,  would  of  necessity  be  false, 
and  treacherous,  and  cunning,  and  vindictive  as  a  magistrate  ; 
for  that  all  these  traits  were  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  grovel- 
ling selfishness,  and  such  selfishness  would  unquestionably 
mer^  the  magistrate  in  the  man.  We  thank  every  man  who 
furnishes  us  with  facilities  thus  to  study  out  the  characters  of 
those  who  have  been  prominent  actors  on  the  stage  of  our  public 
affotirs ;  and  we  therefore  thank  the  author  of  the  books  before  us. 

If  piety  were  an  inheritable  quality,  Aaron  Burr  would  have  '^ 
been  a  very  holy  man.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  ;  both  these  gentlemen 
were  men  of  hi?h  and  deserved  reputation ;  indeed,  no  divine 
of  this  country  has  been  more  distinguished  than  his  maternal 
grand&ther,  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  piety  of  his  mother, 
too,  was  exemplary.  It  was  his  misfort^me,  early  in  life,  to 
lose  both  his  parents,  and  from  the  account  before  us,  we  can* 
not  but  conclude  that  he  fell  into  hands  incompetent  to  the 
management  of  a  high-spirited,  self-willed,  and  resolute  boy  ; 
for  such  was  his  character.  He  appears,  in  his  earlier  years, 
not  to  have  been  without  some  sense  of  the  importance  of  re* 
ligion.  While  he  was  a  member  of  Princeton  Ck)llege,  an 
"awakening,"  as  it  was  termed,  appeared  among  the  students. 
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Burr,  while  he  had  doubts  about  this  awakening,  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  religious  feelings  of  his  companions  demand- 
ed some  reflection  at  his  hands,  and  prompted  to  investigation 
into  his  own  spiritual  state.  He  applied  to  the  President,  Dr. 
Witherspoon ;  and  Mr.  Davis  informs  us  that  his  mind  was 
tranquillized  by  the  assurances  he  received,  that  what  he  saw 
around  him  was  not  religion,  but  ftnaticism.  Whether  he  ever 
seriously  contemplated  devoting  himself  to  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, we  are  not  informed  ;  but  that  he  continued  his  intimacy 
with  some  of  his  college  companions  who  became  clergymen, 
is  shown  from  the  letter  of  one  who  was  then  (1772)  prose- 
cuting his  studies  in  theology,  and  urged  it  upon  Burr  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course,  by  arguments  drawn  nroni  the  known 
wishes  of  his  deceased  parents,  as  well  as  of  those  friends  who 
had  survived  them.  It  was  in  the  next  year  (as  our  author 
informs  us)  that,  not  being  placed  ^'  entirely  at  ease  "  by  Dr. 
Witherspoon's  solution  of  what  he  had  seen  at  college,  he  re- 
solved "  not  to  enter  upon  the  concerns  of  life  until  this  point 
was  more  satisfactorily  settled  in  his  own  mind :"  and  to  aid 
him  in  the  determination  of  this  important  question,  he  repau^ 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  a  disciple 
of  his  grandfather,  and  eminent  in  his  day  both  as  a  preacher 
and  writer.  He  was  received  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
atid  here,  from  the  autumn  of  1773  to  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  he  occupied  himself,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  in  reading  on  reli^ous  subjects ;  when,  as  he  stated  him- 
self^ he  reached  the  belief  *'  that  the  road  to  Heaven  was  open 
to  all  alike  ;"  and  thence  seems,  from  the  testimony  of  his  fu- 
ture life,  to  have  deduced  the  very  illogical  conclusion,  that 
because  the  road  was  thus  open,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
trouble  himself  with  a  journey  upon  it  Thus,  at  the  a^  of 
eighteen  years,  he  prepared  to  run  the  race  of  life,  by  disen- 
cumbering himself  of  the  restraints  which  religion  would  have 
imposed  upon  unbridled  passions. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  Burr  was  not  one  of  those  likely  to 
remain  quiet  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  The  dotation  around 
him  suited  the  <<  temper  of  his  soul."  It  is  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  we  contemplate  him  with  most  pleasure.  With 
strong  faults  of  character,  he  yet  possessed  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  soldier ;  and  such  he  was.  There  is  one  par- 
ticular of  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  to  our  minds  is 
conclusive.  With  no  esteem  for  him  as  a  man,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief yet  had  respect  for  him  as  a  vigilant  and  ex- 
cellent officer.    Subsequent  events  in  his  life  may  probably 
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have  caused  many  to  forget  that  merit  which  he  really  pos- 
sessed ;  but  had  Aaron  Barr  fallen  in  any  of  those  batdes  in 
which,  for  four  years  of  our  revolutionary  war,  he  bore  his 
part  gallantly,  he  would  have  been  remembered  by  his  country- 
men, with  gratitude,  as  a  brave  and  ardent  youth,  who,  almost 
ere  the  down  upon  his  chin  had  ripened  into  beard,  had  shown 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  and  well-tried  soldier.  General 
Washin^on  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  stripling 
was  well  adapted  for  a  military  life.  During  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  his  departure  from  Dr.  Bellamy  and  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  Burr  had  been  occupied  in  the  study  of  history, 
at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Judge  Reeve  of 
Connecticut ;  and  in  that  study,  his  mind  (as  his  biographer 
tells  us)  fastened  with  intense  avidity  upon  every  narrative  of 
battle  or  of  sie^.  Brave  by  nature,  he  added  to  his  courage 
inordinate  ambition  for  distinction  of  some  kind :  with  a  mind 
prompt  to  decide,  and  resolute  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he 
possessed  that  indispensable  element  to  success  a^nst  obsta- 
cles, an  enthusiasm  that  never  flagged ;  while  his  fondness  for 
command  insured  his  becoming  a  severe  disciplinarian.  With 
such  qualities,  it  is  obvious  Aat,  in  the  army,  he  must  have 
found  himself  in  his  appropriate  field.  It  was  a  school,  how- 
ever, which  had  no  tendency  to  correct  the  most  striking  faults 
of  his  character.  He  never  was  troubled  with  diffidence  ;  a 
modest  distrust  of  his  own  powers  would  have  struck  his  mind 
as  an  absurdity ;  from  boyhood,  he  possessed  an  easy  impu- 
dence which  very  far  surpassed  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable 
share  of  assurance.  Doing  his  duty  fully  and  faithfully  as  a 
soldier,  and  obtaining  credit  for  it  as  he  deserved,  he  was  not 
likely,  in  the  midst  of  some  admiration  and  more  adulation,  to 
part  with  any  of  his  self-complacency.  It  was  in  the  army, 
probably,  that  he  acquired  also  that  wonderful  self-possession  in 
which  no  man  excelled  him :  it  was  a  plant  that  found  a  con- 
genial soil  in  his  self-esteem.  Systematically  profligate  in  his 
mtercourse  with  the  other  sex,  the  unblushing  slave  of  passion, 
and  glorying  in  his  shame,  he  was  not  likely,  in  the  camp,  to 
learn  a  lesson  of  virtuous  restraint ;  while  the  secrecy  of  pur- 
pose, often -indispensable  in  a  commander  on  duty,  doubtless 
strengthened  an  unfortunate  natural  tendency,  exhibited  from 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  to  conceal  his  private  designs  and 
doings,  however  unimportant,  in  a  covering  of  mystery. 

Attaching  himself,  as  a  volunteer,  to  the  army  of  Arnold,  he 
shared  the  sufferings  of  the  memorable  march  through  the 
wilderness,  from  the  Kennebeck  into  Canada,  and  stood  as  an 
aid  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Montgomery  when  he  fell.    On 
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his  return,  he  formed  a  part  of  the  milttarjr  ftmily  of  Creneral 
Washington,  but  very  soon  was  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and 
became  aid-de-camp  to  Major  General  Putnam,  then  in  com- 
mand at  New- York,  into  whose  family  he  removed.  ^  There 
is  no  doubt,"  (says  Mr.  Davis,)  <<  the  short  residence  of  Major 
Burr  with  General  Washington  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
prejudices  which,  at  a  future  day,  ripened  into  hostile  feeling 
on  both  sides."*  What  evidence  our  author  may  possess  that 
General  Washinj^n  entertained  toward  Burr  iieSelings  that 
deserve  to  be  characterized  by  the  strong  term,  hostiUj  we  know 
not.  The  commander-in-chief  invited  Burr  into  his  fisLmily, 
when  he  returned,  with  merited  applause,  from  his  expedition 
into  Canada.  He,  no  doubt,  appreciated  his  zeal  and  courage, 
and  probably  thought  he  poss^sed  qualities  well  worthy  of 
cuhivation  :  at  any  rate  he  could  certainly  have  had  no  pre- 
judices against  him,  or  he  would  not  have  tendered,  as  he  did,  his 
patronage  and  friendship.  The  youth  of  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, finding  that  Washington  was  not  disposed  to  flatter  his 
vanity,  derived  but  Uttle  pleasure  from  bis  situation.  But 
there  was  more  than  this  in  the  case.  George  Washiiu^toii 
was  no  incompetent  judge  of  character.  Indeed,  one  oi  the 
many  admirable  qualifications  he  possessed  for  the  peculiarly 
dijQSicult  situation  he  so  honourablv  filled,  was  the  judgment,  so 
calm  in  its  exercise,  and  generally  so  correct  in  its  results, 
which  enabled  him  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  real  worth  of 
those  around  him.  Where  he  found  integrity,  he  bestowed 
confidence ;  and  confidence  once  given,  was  not  lightly  with- 
drawn :  but  there  was  about  him,  uso,  a  stem  and  lofty  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  virtue,  which,  as  it  made  his 
own  private  life  remarkably  pure,  made  him  slow  to  bestow 
confidence,  and  naturally  rendered  him  distrustful  of  a  youth 
whose  principles  and  practices  indicated  no  common  share  of 
juvenile  depravity.  He  might  very  consistently  have  admired 
Burr's  talents  as  a  soldier,  (we  know  that  he  always  did  justice 
to  them,)  and  yet  he  might  also  have  been  distrustful  of  one, 
the  perversity  of  whose  corrupt  heart  was  but  too  likely  tc» 
misdirect  the  talents  which  God  had  given  him.  He  saw  that 
he  was  not  worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  he  was  too  honest  to 
profess  what  he  did  not  feel.  The  subsequent  history  of  Aaron 
Burr  only  affords  another  attestation  to  the  sound  judgment 
and  discriminating  foresight  of  George  Washington.  At  that 
time,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  career  of  our  great  captain 
was  before  him.    He  had  not  then  proved  to  the  world  that, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 
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dAei  obtainiii)^  a  victory  oror  the  enemies  of  his  eonntry,  he 
kaew  how  to  achieTO  a  more  difficult  conquest,  and  obtain  a 
victory  over  himself: — ^he  had  not  then  shown  that  he  under* 
stood  this  lesson  which  some  men  once  in  power  seem  entirely 
to  have  overlooked ;  that  if  at  one  time  there  is  dignity  iu 
commanding  the  armies  of  the  country,  at  another  (when  the 
day  of  command  has  passed  by)  there  is  no  less  of  clignity  in 
obeying  the  constitutional  and  lawful  authority  of  the  republic. 
But  now,  when  Washington  and  Burr  have  run  their  respec- 
tive races  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  grave  has 
irrevocably  set  its  seal  upon  their  respective  characters  ;  in  the 
minds  of  Americans,  (nay,  we  may  proudly  add  in  the  opinion 
of  Christendom,)  it  will  be  viewed  as  strong  testimony  against 
Aaron  Burr,  as  it  would  be  against  any  man,  to  say,  that  when 
domesticated  with  George  Washington,  he  never  could  obtain 
his  confidence. 

We  can  feel,  therefore,  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  impu- 
dent pretext  of  Burr,  that  he  left  the  family  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  because  he  found  in  him  an  unwillingness  to  afTord 
profisssional  information  and  aid  in  his  study  of  tactics.  We 
do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  it.  What  motive  could  General 
Washington  have  nad  to  repress  the  laudable  inquiries  of  a 
young  officer  whom  he  knew  to  possess  both  talent  and  cou- 
rage, at  a  time  when  it  was  obvious  to  all  men  that  the  demand 
was  great  for  well-informed  officers,  and  no  one  was  more  in- 
terested in  having  that  demand  supplied,  than  he  who  bore 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  commander-in-chief?  It  was  a 
shameful  pretence  on  the  part  of  Burr  ]  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Davis,  in  relating  the  fact,  has  too  much  patriotism  to 
endorse  this  stigma  upon  the  father  of  his  country.  In  men- 
tioning the  circumstance,  as  it  was  proper  he  should,  he  takes 
care,  with  equal  propriety,  to  give  it  as  Burros  opinion,  not  as 
his  own,  that  General  Washington  was  ci^)able  of  the  little 
meanness  of  withholding  aid  from  a  young  officer  in  his  {uro* 
Sessional  studies. 

That  Burr  hated  Washington  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that 
he  was  in  league  with  those  who  conspired,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, to  cast  him  down  from  his  high  estate,  a  dishonoured 
man,  are  facts  well  known,  and  not  concealed  in  the  volumes 
we  are  noticing.  It  was  a  costly  hatred  to  Burr,  as  we  hope 
to  show  before  we  conclude  ;  for  it  was  among  the  earliest  in  a 
series  of  steps  which  led  to  his  ruin.  We  think  that  our  author 
has  very  correctly  distinguished  between  Washington's  opinions 
of  Burr  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier ;  we  therefore  quote  his 
words,  with  our  protest  simply  against  the  strong  language 
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used  to  indicate  the  manner  of  dislike  felt  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  <'  Unconquerable  hostility,  never  softened  or  mol- 
lified," is  not  the  language  in  which  to  describe  George  Wash- 
ington's aversion  to,  and  contempt  of,  Aaron  Burr  as  a  man : — 

**  As  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  General 
Washington.  Causes,  unnecessary  to  examine  at  this  late  period 
of  time,  had  created  between  these  gentlemen  feelings  of  hostility 
that  were  unconquerable,  and  were  never  softened  or  mollified. 
Tct  even  General  Washington,  while  he  considered  Burr  destitute 
of  morals  and  of  principle,  respected  him  as  a  soldier,  and  gave  re« 
peated  evidence  of  entire  confidence  in  his  gallantry,  his  persever- 
ing industry,  his  judgment  and  his  discretion." — Vol.  i.  p.  167. 

Burr  had  scarcely  removed  firom  the  family  of  Washington 
into  that  of  Putnam,  before  (as  we  now  learn)  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which,  whether  known  then  or  not,  affords  abundant 
evidence  that  Washington,  in  common  with  all  men  of  princi- 
ple, had  just  grounds  for  disliking  him.     And  here  we  must 
approach  a  topic  that  but  for  a  sense  of  duty  we  would  leave 
/  wholly  untouched.     We  of  course  will  not  shock  the  decency 
of  our  readers  by  polluting  our  pages  with  one  word  more, 
concerning  the  atrocious  profligacy  of  a  professed  and  shame- 
less debauchee,  than  is  necessary  to  '^  point  the  moral"  which, 
in  undertaking  this  article,  we  had  it  in  view  to  enforce.    On 
this  subject,  his  biographer  has  spoken  as  became  a  man  and 
a  father : — ^his  treatment  of  it  does  him  honour.    In  this  par- 
ticular of  character  he  says,  truly,  "no  terms  of  condemnation 
would  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  Colonel  Burr.'^    We  think  so 
too,  and  therefore  we  write  it,  that  he  was  a  selfish  and  un- 
principled and  almost  peerless  villain,  who  deserved  the  indig- 
nant execration  of  every  man  that  had  one  spark  of  honour  or 
humanity  in  his  soul.    Not  the  mere  victim  of  passion  in  its 
sudden  impulses,  he  deliberately  adopted  the  grossest  sensuali- 
ty of  life  as  an  occupation :  he  made  it  a  business  to  betray. 
The  sacred  claims  of  friendship,  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
hospitality,  were  as  nothing  in  his  eyes.    Every  feeling  which 
should  have  touched  the  heart  of  a  benevolent  man,  every  re- 
straint which  should  have  controlled  the  conduct  of  an  honoura- 
ble man,  was  trampled  in  the  dust ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  this  wretch, 
whom  purity  could  scarce  look  at,  much  less  touch,  without 
contamination,  claimed  to  be  a  finished  gentleman ! !    But 
even  this  was  not  enough ;  as  if  to  add  to  "the  deep  damna- 
tion" of  his  infamy,  this  ^^  gentleman^  against  whom  every 
father,  and  husband,  and  brother  in  the  land  had  a  right  to 

♦  Vol.  T.  p.  91. 
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make  common  cause,  as  against  a  common  foe  to  all  the  best 
feelings  of  human  nature  and  all  the  endearing  charities  of 
social  life ;  this  ^^ gentlemauy^^  who  wormed  himself  into  the 
habitations  of  virtue,  even  as  the  serpent  crawled  of  old  into 
Paradise,  that  he  might  drown  its  deceived  inhabitants  in  tears, 
and  then  glory  in  the  ruin  he  had  wrought ;  kept  by  him, 
through  a  long  life  of  one  and  eighty  years,  every  line  which   . 
was  written  to  him  by  any  victim  of  his  perfidy ;  and  these  ac- 
cumulated memorials  of  the  fond,  the  deluaed,  the  broken- 
hearted, the  ruined,  liable  at  any  moment,  by  his  sudden  death, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  ^aze  of  the  world,  he  treasured  as  trophies 
of  his  irresistible  fascmation,  and  evidence  to  support  his  un- 
manly boastings.    They  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  biographer, 
who  tells  us  he  consigned  them  indiscriminately  to  the  flames. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  more  may  yet  be  said  ? — A  fact,  not  re-  ' 
lated  by,  possibly  not  known  to,  Mr.  Davis,  and  if  known,  not 
necessarily  calling  for  insertion,  is  given  to  us  in  one  of  the 
works  of  an  American  writer  whose  name  is  familiar.    When 
with  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  hi§  soul,  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
Aaron  Burr  fled  to  Europe,  he  sought,  or  accidently  obtained,  the 
acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  lived  in  his  house  for  some. 
time.     Mr.  John  Neal  was  afterward  an  inmate  of  Bentham-s 
residence,  and  from  the  biographical  sketch  which  he  has  fur- 
nished of  that  individual  we  learn,  upon  the  testimony  of  Ben- » 
tham,  that  Burr,  while  with  him,  had  endeavoured  to  impress 
him  with  the  belief  that  small  indeed  was  the  amount  of  fe- 
male virtue  in  our  land ;  and  had  dared  to  take  upon  his  lying     i 
lips,  names  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  even  suspicion's     ' 
shadow,  and  to  enrol  them  among  his  victims.     In  this  foul 
stab  at  his  country's  reputation,  made  with  no  nobler  motive 
than  that  of  establishing  his  own  claim  to  the  infamous  re- 
nown of  unequalled  profligacy,  the  vile  calumniator  aimed  at 
the  loftiest  object  he  could  reach  ;  for  one  of  his  pretended  vic- 
tims, from  her  connexion  with  him  who  bore  the  highest  offi- 
cial  station,  was  entitled  to  the  first  rank  of  respectability 
among  her  countrywomen.*    We  would  we  knew  a  word 
stronger  than  any  that  our  language  aflbrds,  which  might 
express    the  concentrated    wick^ness  of  a  thousand  com- 
mon villainies  compressed  into  one ;  some  little  syllabic  forma- 
tion which  might  convey,  with  comprehensive  brevity,  the  idea 
of  a  devil's  spirit  linked  to  a  brute's  propensities ;  and  verily 
Aaron  Burr  should  have  the  benefit  of  its  merited  application. 
If  the  honoured  epithet  of  <^  gentleman"  is  to  be  applied  to 

*  See  Dumont's  Benfham,  trnnslated  by  John  Neal,  p.  54. 
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stich  a  creature  as  this,  we  may  adopt,  in  the  sober  earnestness 
of  truth,  the  languasfe  which  the  great  poet  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  mimic  madness,  and  say  with  Edgar,  when  he  played 
poor  Tom, 

**  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentlemaD/' 

In  the  &mily  of  General  Putnam,  circumstances  had  accident- 
ally placed  a  Miss  Moncrieffe,  the  daughter  of  a  Major  in  the 
British  army,  and  Mr.  Davis  gives  us  to  understand  that  she 
feJLavictim  to  the  arts  of  Burr.  We  know  not  whether  Ge- 
neraT  W  asnington  ever  knew  this  fact,  but  we  are  persuaded 
he  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  such  conduct  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Burr,  and  he  therefore  desired 
not  his  friendship ;  because  a  great  and  good  man  can  feel 
that  the  friendship  of  some  men  is  disgrace.  He  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty  had  established  a  reputation  for  UcentiousnesSi 
was  not  to  be  loved  or  trusted  by  such  a  man  as  Washin^n. 

Still  remaining  in  the  army,  Burr  did  sood  service  in  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1776,  and  in  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  New- York,  by  oar 
troops,  in  September  of  the  same  year:  but  the  most  striking 
exhibition  of  his  soIdier-Uke  qualifications,  was  made  when  he 
had  the  command  upon  the  lines  in  Westchester.  Into  these 
matters,  however,  we  have  not  space  to  enter  particularly,  as 
we  have  yet  to  follow  our  subject  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground. 

In  April,  1782,  Colonel  Burr  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  married. 
In  1783  he  fixed  himself  in  the  city  of  New- York.  We  are 
now  to  consider  him  as  a  lawyer.  Aaron  Burr  had  not  within 
him  the  elements  which  make  a  great  jurist.  An  indispensable 
ingredient  was  wanting.  This  was  an  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  law  as  a  science,  embodying  a  mass  of  prin- 
cipleSf  founded,  or  meant  to  be  founded,  on  the  eternal  and  im* 
mutable  basis  of  trtUh  and  justice;  and  intended,  in  every  va- 
riety of  their  application,  through  all  their  wide-spread  rami- 
fications, to  minister  to  the  support  of  right,  and  the  suppression 
of  wrong,  as  between  man  and  man.  He  did  not  view  the 
science  (the  noblest  monument  of  mortal  wisdom  that  human 
ingenuity  has  ever  reared)  as  somethir^g  worse  than  useless, 
except  as  it  served  for  the  protection,  the  security,  and 
consequent  happiness  of  the  race  of  man,  by  the  righteous 
ilistribution  to  every  one,  of  his  due.  In  his  mind  it  was  not 
an  abiding,  ever-living  principle,  that,  for  the  production  of 
well-being,  all  law  was,  or  should  be,  made  and  adminis- 
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tered.  Hia  mind  woald  nerer  have  rendered  the  well-known 
tribute,  alike  true  and  eloquent,  which  was  paid  to  law,  by- 
one  whose  capacious  understanding  spread  itself  over  the 
broad  range  of  the  universe,  and  found  in  law  the  soul  of 
order,  because  it  was  meant  to  be  the  expression  of  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice :  "Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged, than  thfU  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  Grod,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world :  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  j^eatest  as 
not  exempt  from  her  power."  If  he  looked  at  principles,  con- 
secrated by  a  lon^  experience  of  their  wisdom,  the  habit  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  isolate  the  principle  before  him  from  its  kin- 
dred mass ;  he  studied  not  the  &ir  proportions  of  the  finished 
edifice,  but  dwelt  upon  a  fragment  only  of  the  stracture. 
He  cared  not  for  the  origin  of  principles :  he  traced  no  analo- 
gies for  the  sake  of  reaching  trtUh.  If  he  followed  his  prin- 
ciple into  the  details  of  its  application,  as  exhibited  in  cases,  it 
was  not  to  discover  how  it  was  accommodated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  great  end  of  truth,  and  right,  and  justice,  in  the 
evcK-varying  changes  of  circumstances  that  grow  out  of  the 
ever-varying  changes  of  society.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  principles,  for  he  was  not ;  but  with  him 
the  profession  was  an  artj  not  a  noble  science  ;  the  only  end  he 
sought  was  success^  not  the  establishment  on  earth  of  that 
which  reigns  in  heaven,  the  eternal,  unalterable  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  injus- 
tice, right  and  wrong.  In  one  word,  he  undervalued  his  pro- 
fession. 

But  whj/  was  this?  Why  was  it  that  his  mind  was  thus 
indisposed  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  field  before  it? 
Why  had  it  no  relish  for  such  a  view  ?  The  man  who  for 
many  years  was  the  antagonist  at  the  bar,  and  the  respected 
antagonist  too,  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  could  not  have  wanted 
mind.  Such  a  man,  though  he  might  perchance  have  been 
less  profoundly  versed  than  others  in  black-letter  learning, 
though  he  might  have  had  less  taste  than  some  of  his  brethren 
for  researches  into  abstruse  doctrines,  yet  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  in  his  profession.  Colonel  Burr  belonged  not  to  that 
class  who  become  pettifoggers,  because  God  never  gave  them 
brains  enough  to  become  lawyers.  Why,  then,  his  refusal  to  take 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  science  ?  It  was  the  fault  of  his  heart 
The  moral  tendencies  of  the  man  gave  direction,  as  they  ever 
will,  to  the  exercise  of  mental  powers.  He  had  no  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  perception  of  truth  and  justice.  He  loved 
them  not  for  their  own  sakes.    He  sought  them  not  with  en- 
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thusiasm,  because  he  valued  them  not,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  as  divine  emanations,  worthy  of  the  heart's  best  homage. 
He  cared  not  to  lend  his  aid  in  sustaining  or  perfecting  a  S3rs- 
tem  which  presented  no  higher  claim  to  his  regard  than  that 
it  sought  to  establish  what  was  right,  simply  because  it  was 
right.  We  are  told  that  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  true 
eloquence  is,  that  the  speaker  should  himself  feel  all  that  he 
says :  the  poet  informs  us  that  he  who  would  unseal  the  foun- 
tain of  our  tears,  must  let  us  see  the  moisture  on  his  own  cheek ; 
and  even  so,  we  think  that  he  who  seeks  the  highest  rank  in 
a  profession,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit,  on  this 
side  of  eternity,  such  a  portion  of  the  divine  quality  of  jus- 
tice as  human  infirmity  will  permit,  must  needs  feel  such  a 
love  of  fairness,  such  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  noble 
end  at  which  his  calling  aims,  that  he  is  willing  to  devote 
himself  to  the  patient  labour  of  profound  research ;  because 
in  the  study  of  his  profession  he  finds  a  guide-book  by  which 
to  travel  over  the  road  that  terminates  at  last  in  the  great  end 
of  Justice.  His  heart  must  have  something  to  do  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  must  be  able  to  feel  the  real  dignity  of  his  occupa- 
tion, or  his  enthusiasm  will  never  carry  him  beyond  the  mere 
effort  to  gain  causes ;  and  he  must  have  a  loftier  ambition 
than  this  before  he  can  become  a  great  jurist.  Colonel  Burr 
did  not  respect  himself  or  his  fellow-creatures,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  respect  his  profession.  The  best  definition  of  law,  he 
said,  was,  "  whatever  is  boldly  asserted  and  plausibly  main- 
tained,^^ Admit,  as  is  suggested,  that  the  sneer  was  half  meant 
for  the  courts,  the  man  who  could  give  the  other  half  of  it  to 
the  law,  administered  by  those  courts,  might  indeed  have  been 
very  skilful  as  an  advocate,  very  ready  and  well-informed  on 
the  points  of  a  particular  case,  very  dexterous  in  forensic  tac- 
tics, but  was  not  likely  to  be  very  great  as  a  jurist. 

Mr.  Davis  furnishes  us  with  the  testimony  of  several  gentle- 
men who  were  his  associates  at  the  bar ;  it  is  only  necessary, 
we  think,  to  present  their  statements  to  any  experienced  prac- 
titioner, fully  to  sustain  the  view  we  have  taken.  He  brought 
into  the  hall  of  justice  the  qualities  which  had  been  either 
formed  or  strengthened  in  the  camp.  Thus  says  one, ''  he  was 
a  strict  practitioner,  almost  a  legal  martinet"*  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  stratagem  in  his  management  of  a  cause.  It  af- 
forded a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  ot  what  was  a  passion  with 
Burr,  a  mysterious  secrecy  in  his  doings.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
a  cunning  lawyer. 

♦  Vol.  II.  p.  19. 
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** '  I  was  struck,'  says  the  same  friend,  *  in  his  legal  practice,  with 
that  tendency  to  mystery  which  was  so  remarkable  in  his  conduct  in 
other  respects.  He  delighted  in  surprising  his  opponents,  and  in 
laying,  as  it  were,  ambuscades  for  them.  A  suit,  in  which  I  was 
not  counsel,  but  which  has  since  passed  professionally  under  my  ob-> 
servation,  will  illustrate  this  point  in  his  practice.  It  was  an  eject, 
ment  suit,  brought  by  him  to  recover  a  valuable  tenement  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  it  was  supposed,  by  the  able 
lawyers  retained  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the  only  question 
would  be  on  the  construction  of  the  will.  On  the  trial  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  whole  force  of  the  plaintiff's  case  brought 
against  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  deed,  forming  a  link  in  their 
title,  and  of  which,  as  it  had  never  been  questioned  nor  suspected, 
they  had  prepared  merely  formal  proof;  and  a  verdict  of  the  jury, 
obtained  by  a  sort  of  coup-de-tnain,  pronounced  the  deed  a  forgery. 
Two  tribunals  have  subsequently  established  the  deed  as  authentic ; 
but  the  plaintiff  lived  and  died  in  the  possession  of  the  land  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  verdict,  while  the  law  doubts,  which  form  the  only 
veal  questions  in  the  case,  are  still  proceeding,  at  the  customary 
snail's  pace,  through  our  courts  to  their  final  solution.'  " — Vol.  ii. 
p.  15. 

His  industry  was  very  great : — 

''  *  He  was  indefatigable,' "  says  another  legal  friend, "  *  in  business, 
as  he  had  been  in  his  previous  studies ;  and  no  lawyer  ever  appeared 
before  our  tribunals  with  his  cause  better  prepared  for  trial,  his  facts 
and  legal  points  being  marshalled  for  combat  with  all  the  regularity 
and  precision  of  a  consummate  military  tactician.  No  professional 
adversary,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  boasted  of  having  broken  or 
thrown  into  confusion  the  solid  columns  into  which  he  had  formed 
'  them,  or  having  found  void  spaces  in  their  lengthened  line,  or  to 
have  beaten  him  by  a  ruse  de  guerre  or  a  surprise.' " — Vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

Soldier-like,  he  was  for  harassing  and  annoying  the  enemy 
by  light  skirmishes,  and  directing  his  attention,  if  possible, 
from  point  to  point,  before  he  came  to  the  grand  attack : — 

^  He  pursued  the  opposite  party  with  notices  and  motions,  and 
applications  and  appeals,  and  re-arguments,  never  despairing  himself, 
nor  allowing  to  his  adversary  confidence,  nor  comfort,  nor  repose. 
A.lway8  vigilant,  and  always  urgent,  until  a  proposition  for  compro- 
mise, or  a  negotiation  between  the  parties  ensued."— Vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

He  relied  for  his  success  at  the  bar  upon  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  their  prejudices,  more  than  he  did  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  law.    Thus  we  read : — 

**  He  showed  nice  discrimination  in  his  selection  of  his  profes- 
sional   assistants.     When  learning  was  required,  he  selected  the 
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most  erudite.  If  political  influence  codd  be  swpected  of  having 
effect,  he  chose  his  lawyers  to  meet  or  naproM  the  supposed  prejo* 
dice  or  predilection.  Eloquence  was  bought  when  it  was  wanted  ; 
and  the  cheaper  substitute  of  brow«beating  and  vehemence  used 
when  they  were  equivalent  or  superior.  In  nothing  did  he  show 
greater  skUi  than  in  his  measurement  and  application  of  his  agents ; 
and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  his  cool  discussion  of  the  obstacles  of 
prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  interest,  or  political  feeling  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  various  tribunals,  and  of  the  appropriate  remedies  and  an- 
tidotes  to  be  employed,  and  by  what  persons  they  should  be  applied." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

There  really  is  no  merit  in  trickery  of  this  kind.  It  fur- 
nishes evidence  indeed  that  Burr  understood  human  nature, 
and  that  be  was  but  little  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  means 
to  accomplish  his  end :  but  thousands  of  men  have  exhibited 
similar  qualities  without  being  lawyers.  It  furnishes,  therefore, 
not  the  slightest  testimony  to  the  professional  merit  of  Burr. 
It  only  proves  that  he  was  determined,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  right  or  wrong,  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose.  Every 
unprincipled  rogue  in  the  conununity,  in  his  sphere  of  action, 
is  doing  precisely  the  same  thing. 

His  practice  was  marked  by  another  feature,  on  which  high- 
minded  judges  and  lawyers  have  ever  been  disposed  to  frown. 
There  must  be  legal  technicalities,  even  as  there  are  conve- 
nient terms  of  art  in  other  professions ;  there  must  be  precision 
of  language  in  law  writings  to  prevent  mistakes  and  disputes,  and 
these  are  most  comprehensively  expressed  in  certain  technical 
teuns  of  the  profession  ;  so  that  he  proves  his  entire  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  who  would  reduce  the  whole  phraseology  of  the 
science  to  the  simplicity  of  the  alphabet :  his  simplicity  would 
soon  involve  him  in  a  confusion  from  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
find  an  escape  in  a  return  to  technicalities.  So,  also,  there  must 
be  certain  rules  of  proceeding  in  travelling  from  the  commence- 
ment of  a  cause  to  a  final  judgment ;  they  are  founded  upon 
experience  and  framed  in  wi^om,  insomuch  that  the  man 
who  has  brains  enough  to  understand  the  science  of  special 
pleading,  for  instance,  may  discover  in  it  a  very  perfect  system 
of  logic.  Now,  these  things  are  all  secondaiy,  subsidiary  merely 
to  Xhe  production  at  last  of  the  great  end  of  justice  in  the  final 
decision  of  a  cause.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  things,  in 
the  hands  of  an  artful  man,  may  be  abused.  Exceptions,  taken 
to  slight  and  ofien  pretended  informalities,  undue  importance 
attached  to  verbal  inaccuracies,  captious  objections  to  the  ap- 
plication of  rules  of  court,  systematic  opposition  to  motions  to 
amend  pleadings,  and  a  thousand  similar  annoyances,  not  one 
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of  which  has  any  thinfi^  to  do  wilh  the  trae  merits  of  the  case,; 
are  the  ordinary,  nay,  the  only  arts  of  those  very,  very  little  men 
in  the  profession,  whom  God  obviously  designed  to  sweep  thos, 
court  room,  not  to  speak  in  it.  But  others,  above  these,  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  entangle  an  adversary  in  the  meshes  of 
the  net  of  technicality.  A  serious  and  well-founded  technical 
obje<ition  the  most  honourable  practitioner  may  properly  make. 
It  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  both  to  his  client  and  to  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  does  not  owe  to  either  of  them  the  duty  of 
torturing  his  wits  to  raise  frivolous  technical  questions,  and,  if 
possible,  to  dispose  of  the  cause  on  them  alone.  A  man  of 
ability  may  however  do  this,  though  it  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  his  character  for  manly  ingenuousness  and  love  of  right. 
Burr  was  famous  for  it : — 

"  He  was  so  fond  of  legal  technicalities,  that  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  trying  his  own  skill  and  that  of  opposite  coansel  in 
special  pleas,  demurrers,  and  exceptions  in  chancery,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  risk  of  paying  costs,  sometimes,  though  rarely  incurred,  and 
of  protracting  a  cause." — Vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

Mr.  Davis  seems  disposed  to  infer,  from  his  success  as  a 
public  speaker,  that  Burr  was  eloquent.  We  think  Burr  him- 
self judged  correctly,  when  he  said,  as  he  repeatedly  did, 
"  that  he  possessed  no  oratorical  talents  ;  that  he  never  spoke 
with  pleasure,  or  even  self-satisfaction."  Yol.  ii.  p.  22.  He 
spoke  with  ease  and  s^reat  self-possession  however,  was  at  no 
loss  for  language,  and  never  spoke  long.  All  that  he  said,  too, 
was  directed  to  the  point.  He  was  unimpassioned,  probably 
because  what  he  was  doing,  was  not  with  him  at  all  a  matter 
of  feelin^^,  but  purely  a  transaction  of  business.  In  that  light 
it  was  undertaken  and  accomplished.  His  mind,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  truly  described  by  one  of  our  author's  correspondents : 

^  Colonel  Burr's  mind  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  comprehen- 
sive one.  It  was  acute,  analytical,  perspicacious,  discriminating, 
unimaginative,  quick  to  conceive  things  in  detail,  but  not  calculated 
to  entertain  masses  of  ideas." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

As  a  writer,  he  was  very  inferior ;  and  the  specimens  of 
epistolary  composition  scattered  through  these  volumes,  do 
him  no  credit.  Indeed,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  barrenness 
of  material  for  his  biographer,  furnished  in  his  letters.  We 
recollect  somewhere  to  have  read  that  most  of  his  valuable 
papers  were  lost  at  sea  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alston.  We 
know  not  the  truth  of  this ;  but  we  know  that  we  never  before 
met  with  so  many  letters  of  a  public  man  of  note,  containing 
so  little  that  was  valuable  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  expos*. 
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inur  their  author  to  contempt  Addressed,  as  most  of  them  are, 
to  Ills  wife  and  his  daughter,  ttiey  are  oflen  marked  by  his 
constitutional  love  of  mystery,  insomuch  that  we  think  they 
must  at  times  have  been  enigmatical  scrolls  even  to  those  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  his  confidence.  But  they 
are  marked  by  a  worse  fault  still.  We  turn  them  over  in  vain 
to  find  the  beautiful  and  striking  thoughts  of  a  truly  great 
man,  thrown  off  in  the  fulaess  oi  affectionate  confidence,  and 
standing  out  upon  the  page,  a  living,  breathing  picture  of  a 
mind  conversant  with  high  musiugs,  and  carelessly  showing 
to  those  who  were  loved  and  trusted  the  machinery  of  its 
movements.  Not  one  sentiment  scarcely  is  to  be  gathered 
from  them,  calculated  to  beget  a  generous  or  noble  emotion  ; 
not  a  solitary  tribute  to  virtue,  not  an  invention  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  human  happiness,  do  they  afford.  Filled  with  ttie 
petty  scandal  of  the  town,  in  slipshod  style,  they  communicate 
the  dawdling  gossip  which  may  be  supposed  to  enrich  the  in- 
teresting correspondence  of  a  pert  chambermaid,  who  appre* 
ciates  the  value  of  an  epistle  by  the  amount  of  slander  with 
which  it  is  freighted.  As  letters,  we  must  say  they  are  quite 
contemptible. 

Many  of  Burr's  letters,  however,  Mr.  Davis  tells  us,  were 
written  in  cypher,  and  these  may  possibly  be  of  some  worth ; 
though,  as  we  are  not  furnished  with  their  interpretation, 
we  can  say  nothing  of  them  with  certainty.  And  here  we 
would  introduce  a  word  as  to  the  practice  of  Burr  in  using 
a  cypher  in  his  correspondence.  His  biographer,  remarking 
upon  the  fact  that  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  circumstance 
of  his  use  of  cypher  in  some  of  the  letters  produced  on  his 
trial  for  treason,  meets  it  by  the  statement  that  from  very  early 
life  he  had  adopted  it.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  he  did 
not  use  it  to  hide  an  unlawful  purpose  in  the  letters  produced 
on  his  trial ;  but  we  have  here  adverted  to  it,  to  remark  upon 
the  early  developement  which  it  affords  of  Burr's  disposition  to 
wrap  himself  in  mystery.  It  was  a  vice  of  his  character. 
What  occasion  could  an  ingenuous  boy  have  had  to  carry  on 
his  correspondence  in  cypher  ?  It  was  the  cunning  of  a  nar- 
row selfishness,  unwilUng  to  trust  others  because  conscious  of 
a  want  of  frankness  itself. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Colond  Burr  as  a 
politician  :  and  in  entering  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  very 
gratefully  would  we  make  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Da- 
vis for  that  portion  of  his  book  which  m&es  us  acquainted 
with  certain  secret  matters  of  party  history,  known  hitherto 
tt>  the  elect  few  only,  who  pulled  the  wires  and  danced  the 
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pnppets,  for  the  amusement  of  the  sovereign  people,  when  Mr. 
J^rson  became  ^' lord  of  the  ascendant."  When  Walpole 
was  sick,  he  asked  his  nephew  to  read  to  him.  <  Shall  1  read 
history  T  was  the  question  of  his  young  kinsman  ;  '  no,'  was 
the  reply :  'any  thing  but  history,  for  that  is  almost  the  only 
thing  I  do  not  believe.'  The  querulousness  of  disease  here 
only  gave  bitterness  to  truth.  It  is  a  sorrowful  thought,  that 
80  much  of  what  is  call^  history  is  any  thing  but  a  veracious 
record.  The  young  American  of  the  mture,  looking  back  on 
the  history  of  his  country  in  the  days  of  his  grandfathers,  may 
perchance  find  books  enough  written  in  our  own  times,  to 
teach  him  that  what  was  called  the  old  Federal  party,  with 
Washington  at  its  head,  and  such  men  as  Jay  and  Hamilton 
in  its  ranks,  was  a  vile  nest  of  traitors,  busily  employed  .in  the 
subversion  of  American  fireedom ;  that  the  peaj)l€,  alive  to  their 
machinations,  and  influenced  only  by  strong  intelli^ce  and 
stern  integrity,  deposed  these  unworthy  guardiansr'of  public 
fireedom ;  and  selecting  men  who  modestly  shrank  from  noto- 
riety, and  whose  patriotism  was  above  suspicion,  dragged 
them  from  their  beloved  retirement,  and  forced  upon  them  of- 
fice and  honour ;  and  that  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Aaron  Burr,  placed  in  the  highest  stations  as  well- 
tried  and  honest  friends  of  their  country,  the  torrent  of  treason 
was  checked.  But  sometimes  it  providentially  happens,  as  in 
the  present  case,  that  one  who  was  an  actor  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  past  history,  rises  up  and  tells  his  story.  Like  Mr.  Davis, 
he  may  inform  us,  for  instance,  how  one  of  these  high  function->^ 
aries,  of  patriotism  so  pure,  was  afterward  tried  for  treason  to  / 
that  country  which  he  loved  so  well ;  and  how  the  other,  with/ 
the  ferocity  of  a  blood-hound,  sought  the  life  of  his  illustrious^ 
compeer,  because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  And 
such  a  story,  we  think,  is  a  very  edifying  illustration  of  the  ve- 
racity of  much  that  is  called  history. 

The  truth  is  (and  it  is  high  time  to  say  it,  for  the  old  Federal 
party  has  been  unjustly  abused  long  enough^  that  there  was  no 
treason  among  those  who  were  in  power  tor  the  first  twelve 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  They 
were  constitutianaiists  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  they 
venerated  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties  which  their  arms 
and  their  wisdom  had  helped  to  obtain  :  they  never  trampled  on 
it ;  and  we  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  men  now  in  the 
grave,  of  whom  as  Americans  we  should  feel  proud,  we  owe 
ft  to  ourselves,  not  to  be  frightened  into  injustice  to  the  dead 
by  a  contemptible  bugbear,  the  magic  of  whose  terror  consists  ^ 
in  still  howling  forth  the  old,  stale  party  yell  of  "  Federalism.^* ' 
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We  thank  Mr.  Davis,  thereforei  for  some  of  the  precious  reve- 
lations of  this  book,  because  they  may  contribute  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  our  countr3rmen,  by  showing  them  that  the  cry 
against  Federalism  was  but  one  of  the  usual  exhibitions  of 
party  stratagem ;  and  that  those  who  raised  it  most  lustily,  and 
chanted  it  most  loudly,  had  no  more  patriotism  than  the  msa 
whom  they  denounced. 

Aaron  Burr  was  a  conspicuous  man  in  prostrating  those  who 
managed  affiiirs  before  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
presidency ;  Mr.  Davis  was  an  actor  with  him  in  the  work. 
He  now  comes  forward,  that  he  may  do  justice  to  the  subject 
of  his  book,  and  therein  furnishes  us  with  testimony  fix>m  the 
party  itself  which  triumphed.  He  communicates  to  us  the 
fact  of  a  bitterness  of  hatred  existing  between  the  leading  men 
of  the  party  and  their  respective  adherents ;  he  lets  us  into 
their  quarrels,  and  we  hear  some  of  their  mutual  criminations 
and  recriminations ;  and  as  we  read  it  all,  with  g^eat  thank- 
fulness to  our  author  for  thus  presenting  himseu  an  honest 
and  fearless  witness,  we  are  forcibly  remmded  of  a  homely 
adage,  which  intimates,  that  in  the  quarrels  of  one  class  of  men 
among  themselves,  another,  and  very  different  class,  have  some 
prospect  of  getting  their  rights.    But  to  our  author. 

Mr.  Davis  furnishes  us  with  a  rapid,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
true  sketch  of  the  rise  of  parties  in  New- York  after  the  revo- 
lution ;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  worst  sin  of  those  who 
were  afterward  known  as  the  Federal  party,  was,  that  they  had 
in  them  some  touches  of  humanity ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  perfidious  and  cruel  among  those  who  had  adhered  to  the 
crown  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  willing  to  forgive 
the  tories,  and,  by  kindness,  to  make  them  good  citizens  of  the 
repubUc.  For  this  atrocity,  may  Heaven  forgive  them !  Those 
who  subsequently  bore,  first  the  name  of  anti-federalists,  and 
afterwards  adopted  that  of  democrats,  betrayed  no  such  amia- 
ble infirmity ;  and  among  those  was  Colonel  Burr.  As  events 
rolled  on,  one  circumstance  and  another  conspired  to  mark 
more  distinctly  the  lines  between  the  parties  of  the  day,  and  at 
the  period  of  the  election  of  the  third  president  of  the  United 
States  they  were  very  clearly  defined  throughout  the  Union, 
under  the  several  names  of  Federalists  and  Democrats.  In 
the  first  class  were  to  be  found  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jay, 
Pickering^,  Ames,  Marshall,  and  others  like  them :  the  last  en- 
rolled in  its  list  Jefferson,  Burr,  G^rge  Clinton,  Madison,  and 
many  more  throughout  the  State.  In  the  summer  of  1799. 
John  Adams  being  then  president  of  the  United. States,  ana 
the  democrats  being  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  re- 
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election,  it  was  plainly  perceived  that  the  result  of  their  effort 
would  depend  upon  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New-York.  The 
democrats  of  New- York  were  then  divided  into  three  several 
fitctions,  namely,  the  Clinton  section,  the  Livingston  section, 
and  the  Burr  section ;  it  became  necessary  to  reconcile  these 
family  quarrels ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1800  Burr  undertook 
the  difficult  task.  The  hardest  i)ortion  of  his  labour  was  in  in- 
ducing Oeorffe  Clinton  to  co-operate,  by  allowing  his  name  to 
come  before  the  people  on  the  ticket  for  members  of  the  New- 
York  legislature.  Clinton  was  inflexible  to  the  last,  and  was 
in  truth  "  nominated  and  elected  without  a  distinct  expression 
of  his  approbation."  '^  Governor  Clinton  (says  Mr.  Davis)  was 
a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  shrewdness."  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  and  if  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  fact,  it  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  in  the  views  he  expressed  to  Burr  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  to  be  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency : — 

**  He  explicitly  declared  that  he  had  long  entertained  an  unfa- 
▼ourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  talents  as  a  statesman,  and  his 
firmness  as  a  republican.  That  he  conceived  him  an  accommodat- 
ing trimmer,  who  would  change  with  times  and  bend  to  circmstances 
for  the  purposes  of  personal  promotion.  Impressed  with  these  sen. 
timents,  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  he  said,  acquiesce  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a  man  destitute  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  good 
administration  of  the  government ;  and  added  other  expressions 
too  vulgar  to  be  here  repeated."-^ Vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  day  afterward  came  when  Burr 
recalled  this  opinion  of  the  sturdy  and  obstinate  old  democrat 
and  thought  perchance,  it  had  been  better,  for  him  at  least,  had 
he  profited  by  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  one  who  read  character 
so  correctly. 

But  he  had  personal  motives  urging  him  onward  in  his  work. 
There  were  two  men  in  the  party  opposed  to  his,  whom  he 
hated  with  intense  bitterness.  These  were  George  Washin^on 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  first  he  had  never  forgiven 
for  the  honourable  feeling  which  spurned  an  intimacy  with  a 
shameless  profligate,  and  he  had  found  additional  cause  of 
hatred  in  the  refusal  of  Washington  to  appoint  him  minister 
to  France ;  the  last  (who,  as  he  was  well  aware,  thoroughly 
understood  his  true  character)  had  been  his  unconquerable 
competitor  and  most  dangerous  rival  at  the  bar  for  years. 
Burr  was  just  the  man  to  be  influenced  by  these  circumstances 
in  the  selection  of  the  party  to  which  he  should  attach  him- 
self; and  for  ourselves,  we  doubt  not  that  had  Washington 
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and  Hamilton  beea  democrat,  Aaron  Burr  would  have  beoi 
found  in  the  opposite  ranks. 

The  democratic  ticket,  formed  with  so  much  labour  by  Burr, 
succeeded  in  the  election  of  1800,  notwithstanding  the 
strongest  eflbrts  of  the  fsderalists  to  prevent  it  In  these 
efforts  no  man  was  more  conspicuous  than  Hamilton.  The 
result  being  known,  the  leading  federalists  were  narrowly 
watched,  from  an  apprehension  tmtt  some  stratagem  might  be 
resorted  to,  to  defeat  the  desired  end  of  the  recent  success,  by 
specially  convening  (he  existing  federal  legislature  whose  term 
of  service  had  not  expired,  and  changing  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing electors  of  president  and  vice-president,  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  by  districts.  John  Jay 
was  then  Crovernor  of  New^York,  and  a  letter  was  written 
to  him  by  a  distinguished  federalist  (we  know  not  whom, 
but  it  was  an  unworthy  act,  no'  matter  by  whom  committed) 
suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  convening  the  old  federal 
assembly  for  the  purpose  above  indicated.  That  truly  great, 
because  good  man,  who  adorned  splendid  talents  by  the  beau- 
tiful purity  of  his  private  life,  has  left  another  trophy  to  his 
enduring  reputation,  by  the  simple  endorsement  on  the  letter 
of  these  words : — ^^Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes 
which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt"  We  must 
not,  however,  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  remarking, 
that  though  the  letter  to  Governor  Jay  was  determined  on  in 
a  secret  and  confidential  meeting  of  federalists  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  of  May,  on  the  next  day  a  history  of  the  proceedings 
at  that  meeting  was  transmitted  to  Duane,  a  democratic  printer 
in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  6th  he  published  it.  Mr.  Davis 
does  not  inform  us  how  the  transactions  of  that  meeting  be- 
came known  to  the  democrats.  It  is  obvious  that  there  was 
base  treachery  somewhere,  and  high-minded  scorn  is  the  only 
feeling  a  gentleman  can  entertain  both  for  the  tempter  and  the 
tempted.  That  Burr  had  an  agency  in  the  transaction  is  more 
than  probable.  He  was  as  little  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of 
means  to  accomplish  his  political  ends,  as  he  was  in  resorting  to 
measures  to  gain  causes  at  the  bar.  Thus,  when  in  the  summer 
of  1800,  General  Hamilton  prepared  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  meaning  to  withhold  it 
from  publication  until  just  before  the  election.  Burr,  who 
worked  only  by  means  of  a  system  of  espionage,  found  out 
the  contents  of  the  pamphlet  while  it  was  yet  in  the  press.  Its 
immediate  publication  he  knew  would  injure  the  federalists, 
and  as  Mr.  Davis  delicately  expresses  it, — "Arrangements 
were  accordingly  made  for  a  copy,  as  soon  as  the  printing  of 
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it  W9S  comploted.''*  This,  tmnslated  into  plain  English, 
means  that  a  copy  was  surreptitiously  obtained,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  by  corrupting  the  workmen  in  the 
printing  office.  They  were  hired  to  steal  another  man's  pro- 
perty. All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  great  men  do  not  conde- 
scend to  bribe  printer's  "  devils."  By  these,  and  similar  meri- 
torious services  for  the  party,  (of  which  we  wish  our  author, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  had  said  a  word  in  condemnation,) 
Colonel  Burr  entitled  himself,  in  the  opinioa  of  many,  to  the 
credit,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  of  having  overthrown  the 
federal  party,  and  secured  thereby  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  presidency.  If  he  did  this,  verily,  at  the  bands  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  he  receive  his  reward. 

The  democratic  assembly  of  course  appointed  as  electors  of 
presidentand  vice-president  those  who  were  favourable  to  Jeffer- 
son andBurr.  Before  the  votesof  the  electors  in  the  several  States 
bad  been  officially  made  known,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Burr,  in  which  he  affects  in  one  breath  to  think  it  possible 
that  Burr  may  not  have  been  elected,  (though  he  knew  other- 
wise,) and  in  the  next,  to  lament  that  his  election  deprived  Mr. 
Jefferson  of  his  services  in  the  Cabinet  he  was  about  to  form. 
Mr.  Davis,  who,  be  it  remembered,  belonged  to  the  party,  con- 
trasts this  letter  with  another  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  only 
four  days  afterward,  to  Mr.  Madison ;  and  very  properly  ex- 
poses the  selfish  duplicity  of  him  who,  par  excellefice,  has  been 
styled  <<  the  great  apostle  of  liberty."  Our  author  seems  to 
think  the  first  letter  incomprehensible.  We  are  surprised  at 
this.  Its  purpose  seems  obvious  to  us.  An  attentive  exami- 
nation of  it  will  show  that  Mr.  Jefferson  meant,  in  the  event  of 
an  equality  of  votes  for  himself  and  Burr,  to  treat  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  intention  was  to  make  him  president ; 
and  when  the  question  came  before  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, most  happy  would  he  have  been  to  produce  a  reply  to 
this  letter,  in  which  such  an  intention  should  be  recognisedby 
Burr.  He  shows  that  he  was  frightened  at  a  rumour  that  the 
federalists  desired,  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  to 
"prevent  a  choice  by  the  house ;"  and  he  artfully  meant  to  draw 
from  Burr  something  which  he  might  use,  to  show,  if  the 
house  were  disposed  to  elect  Burr,  that  he  himself  did  not  con- 
sider the  place  of  president  as  having  been  designed  by  the 
people  for  him. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the  ballots  were  opened,*  and  Mr. 
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Davis  here  gives  us  a  scrap  of  secret  history,  so  strange^Khal 
the  reader  must  take  the  story  in  his  own  words : — 

'<  On  the  11th  of  February  the  ballots  were  opened.  During  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  a  most  extraordinary  incident  oc« 
currcd.  As  it  is  known  to  but  few  now  living,  and  never  been  pub- 
licly spoken  of,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  record  it  here,  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  that  exciting  contest, 

'«The  Aurora  of  the  16th  of  February,  1801,  remarks,  that  <the 
tellers  declared  that  there  was  some  informality  in  the  votes  of 
Georgia;  but,  believing  them  to  be  true  votes,  reported  them  as 
such.'  No  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  informality  was  given ; 
nor  is  it  known  that  any  has  ever  been  given  since.  Had  it  bees 
announced  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Whether  the  interest  of  our 
country  would  or  would  not  have  been  thereby  promoted,  is  not  a 
question  for  discussion  here. 

"  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  it  was 
provided,  Art.  2,  sect.  1,  *  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign,  and  certify,  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives,  open  aU  the  certtfcates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  presi. 
dent,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  eledors 
itppointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  president ; 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  firom  the  Jive  kighiBst  on  the 
list  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  president.  But, 
in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.' 

^  Fom  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Constitution  is 
imperative  as  to  the /orm  and  manner  in  which  the  electoral  returns 
are  to  be  made.  The  ceremony  of  opening  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  houses.  The  package  of  a  state  having 
been  opened  by  the  vice-president,  it  was  handed  by  him  to  the  tel- 
lers. Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  presiding  officer.  On  opening  the 
package  endorsed  Georgia  votes,  it  was  discovered  to  be  totally  ir- 
regular.  The  statement  now  about  to  be  given  is  derived  from  an 
honourable  gentleman,  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of 
New.York  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  yet 
living  in  this  state.  He  says  that  Mr.  Wells  (a  teller  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Senate)  informed  him  that  the  envelope  was  blank ;  that  the 
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retur*  of  the  Totes  was  not  autfaenticsted  by  the  Mjgmturei  of  the 
eUciorSf  or  any  ofihtm^  either  on  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  the  en» 
velope^  or  in  any  other  nuamer ;  that  it  merely  stated  in  the  inside 
that  the  votes  of  Georgia  were,  for  Thomas  Jefferson  four,  and  for 
Aaron  Burr  four,  without  the  signature  of  any  person  whatsoever. 
Mr.  WelJs  added,  that  be  was  very  undecided  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  tellers.  It  was,  however,  suggested  by 
one  of  them  that  the  paper  should  be  handed  to  the  presiding 
officer,  without  any  statement  from  the  tellers  except  that  the 
return  was  informal ;  that  he  consented  to  this  arrangement  under 
the  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  announce  the  nature 
of  the  informality  from  the  chair;  but,  to  his  utmost  surprise,  he 
(Mr.  Jefferson)  rapidly  declared  that  the  votes  of  Georgia  were  j^otir 
for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  four  for  Aaron  Burr,  without  noticing 
their  informality,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  put  them  aside,  and 
then  broke  the  seals  and  handed  to  the  tellers  the  package  from  the 
next  state.  Mr.  Wells  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
looked  at  the  paper  purporting  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  elec^ 
toral  vote  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  his  countenance  changed,  but 
that  the  decision  and  promptitude  with  which  he  acted  on  that  oc- 
casion convinced  him  of  that  which  he  (a  federalist)  and  his  party 
had  always  doubted,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Jefferson's  decision  of  cha- 
racter,  at  least  when  his  own  interest  was  at  hazard.  Mr.  Wells 
further  stated,  that  if  the  votes  of  Georgia  had  not  been  thus  count, 
ed,  as  it  would  have  brought  all  the  candidates  into  the  house,  Mr. 
Pinckney  among  the  number,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  have  been 
elected  president. 

**  The  same  honourable  member  of  Congress  further  stated,  that 
some  few  years  after  receiving  the  above  information  from  Mr. 
Wells,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  John  Nicholas,  who 
was  one  of  the  tellers  referred  to,  and  who  had  removed  from  Virgi- 
nia  into  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New-York.  Mr.  Nicholas 
gave  to  the  honourable  member  the  same  statement  in  substance, 
not  knowing  that  it  had  been  previously  derived  from  Mr.  Wells. 
Mr.  Nicholas  was  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Jef. 
ferson,  and  declared  that  he  never  felt  so  astounded  in  his  life  aa 
when  he  discovered  the  irregularity.  He  claimed  some  credit  for 
the  adroit  manner  in  which  he  had  managed  Mr.  Rutledge,  so  far 
as  to  obtain  his  consent  to  hand  the  paper  to  Mr.  Jefferson  without 
public  explanation  from  the  tellers,  and  which  was  effected  by  a 
conciliatory  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  member  from  South 
Carolina. 

**  The  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  given  at  the  election  in 
1800  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight:  necessary  to  a  choice, 
seventy,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had  each,  according  to  the 
return  made,  seventy-three.  Georgia  gaiyefour  votes.  If  that  num. 
t)er  had  been  deducted  from  Jefferson  and  Burr,  as  illegally  returned, 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  they  would  have  had  only  sixty^i 
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votes  each ;  consequently  thej  would  not  have  had,  in  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  '  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed,' and  the  candidates  out  of  which  a  choice  of  president  must 
he  made,  would  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Burr,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Pinckney.  The  federal  members  would  then  have  said  to  the  repub- 
licans, We  will  unite  with  you  in  the  choioe  of  either  of  the  gentle- 
men presented  to  the  house  except  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  if  the  go- 
vernment is  to  be  brought  to  a  termination  by  our  failure  to  elect  a 
president,  the  responsibility  will  be  on  you.  And  is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  in  such  a  case  the  doubtful  members  who  were  sighing 
for  office,  if  any  such  there  were,  would  have  rejected  the  sugges- 
tion in  toto?"— Vol  ii.  p.  71—74. 

This  whole  story  rests,  it  will  be  perceived,  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  one  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time,  and  is 
yet  living  in  New-Tork ;  and  he  professes  to  have  beard  it 
both  from  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Nicholas.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  render 
the  story  improbable ;  but  it  is  improbable,  that,  if  true,  nothing 
should  have  been  heard  of  it  until  now ;  and  we  wish  Mr. 
Davis  had  furnished  the  name  of  the  witness,  that  it  mi^t 
now  be  thoroucfhly  investigated.  •  Mr.  Wells  was  a  federalist, 
he  knew  that  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  informal ;  it  had  been 
handed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  accompanied  with  a  statement  that  it 
was  so,  and  an  expectation  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  announce 
the  fact  to  the  House.  When  he  was  guilty  of  the  disinse- 
nuousness  and  fraud  here  charged,  is  it  probable  that  Mr.  WeUs, 
who  had  no  political  partiality  for  him»  would  have  held  his 
peace  ?    We  think  not. 

Upon  counting  the  votes,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Colonel  Burr  liad  each  seventy-three,  and  accordingly  it  de- 
volved ui)on  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  choice  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  for  president.  The  federal  members 
ielt  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  selecting 
between  two  evils,  and  either  alternative  seemed  frightful 
enough.  In  their  opinion,  neither  of  the  men  before  them  was 
qualified  for  the  station  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union. 
Neither  of  them  was  deemed  a  statesman :  alike  selfish,  cun- 
ning, and  of  doubtful  moralitv,  either  was  more  likely  to  prove 
the  mere  head  of  a  party  than  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  If  any  difference  existed,  it  was  thought  to  be  rather 
in  favour  of  Burr,  for  he  did  possess  at  least  the  quality  of 
courage,  and  was  not  thoroughly  infected  with  the  poison  of 
Frencn  Jacobinism. 

The  balloting  continued  for  seven  days,  and  thirty-five 
times  was  the  vote  taken  before  a  choice  was  made.    There 
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wer^  sixteen  States  then  in  tibe  Union.  Nine  were  required 
ibr  a  choice.  On  every  balloting  but  the  last,  Jefferson  had 
eight  States,  Burr  six,  and  two  were  equally  divided.  Vermont 
and  Maryland  were  the  two  thus  divided.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  election  was  therefore  in  the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  these  two  States.  On  the  last  balloting,  half 
the  representatives  from  Maryland  voted  blank,  the  other  half 
voting  for  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  delega- 
tion  from  Vermont.  This  gave  Mr.  Jefferson  the  votes  of  ten 
States^  aud  thus  was  he  elected.  As  certain  of  the  federalists 
had  it  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  by  their  votes  to  the  ballot- 
ing at  any  time,  they  prolonged  the  contest,  and  they  had  a 
reason  for  so  doing.  They  really  preferred  Burr ;  it  was  only 
necessary  therefore  for  him  to  secure  one  or  two  individuals  of 
his  own  party ;  and  he  was  given  to  understand  (we  speak 
upon  the  authority  of  federal  actors  in  the  transaction)  that  if 
he  did  this,  he  might  rely  upon  the  votes  of  the  federal  party, 
and  thus  be  elected.  This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  any  com- 
munication made  by  the  federalists  to  Burr,  and  no  communi- 
cation of  any  kind  did  they  ever  receive  from  him.  Mr.  Davis 
is  therefore  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement  that  Burr  never 
entered  into  any  negotiation  with  the  federalists  to  secure  their 
votes,  and  thus  defeat  Jefferson's  election.  Burr,  in  his  letter 
to  General  Smith  of  December  16th,  1800,  before  the  balloting, 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  federal  party  did  not  wish  to  sub- 
stitute him  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  this  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  be  was  mistaken ;  but  under  this  impressicm,  he  declined 
negotiating  with  them ;  he  was  fearful  of  being  abandoned  by 
them  after  he  should  have  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
one  or  two  of  his  own  party ;  and  such  abandonment,  he 
knew,  must  expose  himto  the  hatred  of  one  party  and  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  other.  And  now  we  turn  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  negotiated  with  any  one.    Let  us  hear  Mr.  Davis : — 

*<  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  previous  to  the  balloting  in  Con- 
gress,  all  parties  and  sections  of  parties  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  election  would  finally  be  determined,  as  it  was,  by  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  and  Maryland.  These  three  states  would  ren- 
der  the  election  of  Colonel  Burr  certain  ;  two  of  them  could  elect 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  vote  of  New-York  was  to  be  decided  by  TAeo. 
dorus  Bailey  of  Dutchess  county,  and  Edward  LwingMon  of  the 
city  of  New-York  ;  the  vote  of  New-Jersey  by  Mr.  Ltnn,  and  the 
Yote  of  Maryland  by  Mr.  Dent  or  Mr.  Baer" — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

What  was  the  future  history  of  these  gentlemen?  Mr. 
Bailey  was  made  postmaster  o(  the  city  of  New- York,  Mr. 
Livingston  was  appointed  United  States  district-attorney  for 
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the  district  of  New- York,  Mr.  Linn  became  supervisor  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  the  State  of  New- Jersey,  and  Mr.  Dent  was 
appointed  United  States  marshal  for  the  Potomac  district  of 
'Maryland.  It  is  a  marvellously  striking  coincidence  that  these 
gentlemen  should  thus  all  have  been  honoured  with  appoint- 
ments to  offices  in  this  president's  ^ft.  Doubtless  the  only  in- 
quiries, concerning  each,  were,  "  is  he  honest,  is  he  capable,  is 
he  faithful  to  the  Constitution  ?"  iLJs  refreshing  to  turn 
away  from  the  traitorous  conspiracies  oftHe  wicked' federalists, 
and  dwell  with  lingering  delight  on  such  inmiaculate  pa- 
triotism as  this ! 

And  now  Mr.  Davis  takes  us  behind  the  curtain,  and  af- 
fords us  a  glimpse  of  intestine  feuds  in  the  party ;  the  picture 
is  one  of  fraternal  discord.  Two  bad  men,  in  the  hifi^hest  sta- 
tions of  the  land,  bound  together  by  no  tie  but  that  of  personal 
interest,  alike  ambitious  and  artful,  have  thrown  aside  the 
visor  of  pretended  affection,  and  are  eyeing  each  other  with 
the  jealous  glance  of  suspicion.  Each  know  the  other  too 
well  to  trust  him.  Thomas  Jefferson  looked  on  his  friend, 
Aaron  Burr,  and  whispered  to  himself, 

**  Nor  can  our  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  PriDce  of  Wales." 

The  friends  of  the  vice-president  were  neither  few  nor  con- 
temptible in  the  rolls  of  the  democratic  legions.  They  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  balloting  in  the  house 
of  representatives  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  that,  though  he  had 
revolutionized  the  country  and  put  Federalism  to  rest,  it  was 
quite  possible  he  might  find  in  his  beloved  compeer  as  dan- 
gerous an  enemy  to  his  ambitious  aspirations  as  any  that  Fe- 
deralism could  furnish.  His  purpose  was  formed  at  once. 
With  his  accustomed  dexterity  of  political  .manipulation,  he 
arranged  his  machinery  and  put  it  in  motion ;  and  ere  long 
saw  the  results,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Davis. 
Speaking  of  Burr,  he  says  : — 

*<  He  was  now  chargedt  in  general  terms,  with  intriguing  for  the 
presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  with  endeavouring  to 
obtain  federal  electoral  votes,  and  thus  to  defeat  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
promote  his  own  elevation;  with  having  entered  into  terms  and 
conditions  with  federal  members  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1800  ; 
and  with  having  committed  himself  to  that  party,  in  the  event  of 
success  through  their  instrumentality.  These  slanders  were  coun* 
tenanced  and  circulated  in  whispers  by  men  of  high  authority,  until 
the  political  integrity  of  Colonel  Burr  was  so  far  ruined  as  to  ren- 
der any  defence,  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  useless 
and  unavailing.     The  hireling  press  now  boldly  entered  upon  spe« 
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eifie  charges ;  naming  the  parties  with  whom  Colonel  Burr  or  his 
friends  had  negotiated,  and  the  agents  whom  the  vice-president  had 
employed  to  effect  his  purposes.  These  details  were  given  in  a 
manner  so  circumstantial,  ast  by  their  audacity,  seemingly  to  com- 
mand confidence.  The  slanders  were  circulated  with  industry  and 
rapidity,  while  the  contradictions  rarely  met  the  public  eye,  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  federal  press  ;  which  publication,  with  the 
already  prejudiced  republican,  was  construed  as  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  The  principal  instances  of  sp<icific  cases  will 
now  be  presented  as  briefly  as  practicable.'* — Vol.  ii.  p.  89,  90. 

These  charges  ajBfainst  Burr  were  all  untrae,  for  he  was 
afraid  to  intrigue  with  the  federalists.  Mr.  Davis  proves  them 
to  be  untrue ;  but  Burr,  under  a  species  of  infatuation,  kept  si- 
lence. The  poison  worked  well;  for  when  did  the  "dear 
people''  ever  refuse  to  be  led  by  their  "  very  good  friends,"  who 
rung  the  changes  on  that  much  abused  term,  patriotism  7 
Our  author  thus  proceeds : — 

^  The  principal  specifications,  intended  as  explanatory  of  the  ge- 
neral charge  against  Colonel  Burr  of  intriguing  for  the  presidency, 
have  now  been  given.  The  replies  of  the  parties  implicated  accom- 
pany them.  A  whole  generation  has  passed  away  since  these 
scenes  occurred,  and  yet  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  they  can  be 
calmly  reviewed  with  impartiality  and  free  from  prejudice.  They 
may  serve,  however,  as  beacon-lights  for  those  who  are  now  figuring 
or  may  hereafter  figure  on  the  great  political  theatre  of  our  coun- 
try. Through  life.  Colonel  Burr  committed  an  error,  if  he  did  not 
display  a  weakness,  in  permitting  his  reputation  to  be  assailed, 
without  contradiction,  in  cases  where  it  was  perfectly  defensible. 
His  enemies  took  advantage  of  the  sullen  silence  which  he  was 
known  to  preserve  in  regard  to  newspaper  attacks.  Under  these 
attacks  he  fell  from  the  proud  eminence  he  once  enjoyed  to  a  con- 
dition more  mortifying  and  more  prostrate  than  any  distinguished 
man  has  ever  experienced  in  the  United  States. 

^  Different  individuals,  to  gratify  different  feelings,  have  ascribed 
this  unprecedented  fall  to  different  causes.  But  one  who  is  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  springs  of  human  actions ;  whose  par- 
tialities and  prejudices  are  mellowed  by  more  than  threescore  years 
of  experience ;  who  has  carefully  and  laboriously,  in  this  case,  ex- 
amined cause  and  efiect,  hesitates  not  in  declaring  that,  from  the 
moment  Aaron  Burr  was  elected  vice-president,  his  doom  was  unal- 
terably decided,  if  that  decision  could  be  accomplished  by  a  combi- 
nation of  wealth,  of  talent,  of  government  patronage,  of  favouritism 
and  proscription,  inflamed  by  the  worst  passions,  and  nurtured  by 
the  hope  of  gratifying  a  sordid  ambition.  The  contest  in  Congress 
fixed  his  fate.  Subsequent  events  were  only  consequences  resulting 
from  antecedent  acts." — Vol.  ii.  p.  98,  99. 
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Now,  that  Jeflerson's  apprehension  of  Burr  as  a  dangerous 
rival,  led  to  measures,  on  toe  part  of  the  former,  which  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  latter,  we  believe  :  but 
we  do  not  beUeve  that  the  whole  secret  of  his  down&ll  is  to 
be  found  in  this  cause  alone.    It  was  an  important  link,  doubt* 
less,  in  a  chain  of  causes ;  but  Aaron  Burr  had  commenced  the 
work  of  his  own  ruin  before  he   was  made  vice-president 
Had  he  been,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  true  to  honour, 
true  to  virtue,  true  to  himself,  such  a  creature  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson  was,  never  could  have  ruined  him.    Could  Jefferson,  by 
any  conceivable  effort  of  his  malignity,  have  ruined  such  men 
as  George  Washington,  and  John  Jay,  and  John  Marshall,  and 
Timothy  Pickering,  and  Fisher  Ames?    No,  verily.    lie  had 
malice  enough  to  give  them  an  occasional  blow  in  the  dark| 
but  he  had  also  cunning  enough  to  know  that  the  viper  bit  the 
file  in  vain.    Who  believes  the  evil  he  has  recorded  of  these 
and  other  distine^uished  men,  in  his  cowardly  chronicle  of 
posthumous  slander?    A  chronicle,  by  the  way,  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  nation,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  has,  in  the  memorable  instance  of  Bayard,  been 
branded  with  fahehood  by  the  very  witnesses  whom  be  cited 
for  its  truth.  (Had  Aaron  Burr  stood  forth  before  his  coimtry- 
men  as  one  whose  private  and  public  life  had  always  been 
marked  by  integrity,  had  his  faults  and  errors  been  no  more 
than  those  ordinary  exhibitions  of  human  infirmity,  fix)m 
which  no  man  is  exempt ;   with    the  talents  he  possessed, 
and  the  hold  he  had  on  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  he  might 
have  smiled  in  scorn  at  the  impotence  of  Jefferson's  assaults. 

Burr's  silence  under  the  attacks  of  one  portion  of  the  demo- 
crats and  the  suspicions  of  another,  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Call-^ 
in^  to  mind  his  good  sense,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for 
this  course  which  could  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  un- 
derstanding like  this.  In  most  instances  a  wise  man  in  pub- 
lic station  will  treat  with  indifference  a  common  newspaper 
assault  on  his  public  doings  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  wliich  the 
wisest  and  best  of  public  men  owe  it  to  their  country,  their 
friends,  their  chUdren,  and  themselves  to  speak.  He  awoke  at 
last  to  the  necessity  of  speaking,  (see  Vol.  ii.  p.  94,)  but  he 
awoke  too  late.  It  may  be  that  his  case  affords  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth :  <*  Quern  Deus  viUtperdere,  prius  demen- 
tatP  His  judgment  failed  him  in  its  exercise  at  the  most  im- 
portant moment  of  his  political  career  ;  and  that  failure  may 
have  been  one  of  the  steps  by  which  the  retributive  justice  of 
Providence  was  working  out,  as  a  lesson  to  others,  the  signal 
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punishment  even  here  of  high  frculties  shamefully  abused. 
Mr.  Davis  thus  forcibly  sums  up  the  case  :--* 

**  A  history  of  the  presidential  contest  in  Congress  in  the  spring 
of  1801,  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  pre« 
ceded  and  followed  it,  has  now  heen  presented.  It  afforded  the 
enemies  of  Colonel  Burr  an  opportunity  to  lay  a  foundation  deep 
and  broad,  from  which  to  assail  him  with  the  battering-rams  of  de« 
traction,  fiilsehood,  and  calumny.  From  that  day  until  the  period 
when  he  was  driven  into  exile  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  was 
pursued  with  an  intolerance  relentless  as  the  grave.  The  assailants 
of  his  reputation  and  their  more  wicked  employers  felt  and  knew 
the  wrongs  they  had  done.  Self-abased  with  reflecting  on  the  mo- 
tives which  bad  impelled  them  to  action,  their  seal  for  his  ruin  be. 
came  more  fiery,  and  they  faltered  at  no  means,  however  disho« 
nourable,  to  effect  their  object.  The  power  of  the  press  is  great. 
But,  painful  as  the  remark  is,  it  is  nevertheless  true — the  power  of 
the  press  to  do  evil  is  much  greater  tlian  to  do  good.  The  power 
of  the  press  is  too  oflen  irresistible  when  conducted  by  unprincipled 
and  corrupt  men,  pampered  by  the  smiles  and  the  patronage  of 
those  filling  high  places.  A  stronger  illustration  of  this  remark 
cannot  be  found  in  history  than  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr  from  1801 
to  1804.  At  the  height  of  his  popularity,  influence,  and  glory  in 
the  commencement  of  1801,  before  the  close  of  1804  he  was  sus* 
pected — contemned — derided,  and  prostrated  ;  and  this  mighty  re« 
volution  in  public  opinion  was  effected  without  any  wrong  act  or 
deed  on  the  part  of  the  vice-president. 

**  The  charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  been  faithless  to  the 
political  party  which  had  sustainefi  him  through  life ;  that  he  had 
negotiated,  bargained,  or  intrigued  with  the  federalists  to  promote 
his  own  election  to  the  ezclusioa  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  public 
mind  became  poisoned ;  suspicions  were  engendered  ;  his  revilers 
were  cherished  ;  the  few  stout  hearts  that  confided  in  his  political 
integrity,  and  nobly  clustered  around  biro,  were  anathematized  and 
proscribed.  The  mercenary,  the  selfish,  and  the  timid  united  in  the 
cry— down  with  him." — Vol.  ii.  p.  138,  9. 

Thus  prostrated  by  Jefferson  and  his  allies.  Burr  still  re- 
tained the  political  regards  of  some  of  the  democrats  of  New- 
York,  and  in  1804  he  was  nominated  by  them  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  Mor- 
gan Lewis,  who  succeeded  in  the  election.  In  this  contest 
General  Hamilton  took  an  active  part  against  Burr,  and  the 
election  led  to  an  event  which  only  accelerated  the  progress 
of  the  latter  upon  that  downward  road  to  ruin  on  which  he 
had  now  entered.  We,  of  course,  allude  to  the  duel  in  which 
General  Hamilton  fell.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  at  large 
upon  the  character  of  Alexander  Hamilton.    Briefly  to  touch 
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upon  it,  however,  seems  necessary  to  show  the  intense  hatred 
of  Burr,  when  he  was  willing  to  purchase  its  gratification 
at  the  price  of  that  odium  which  he  could  not  but  know  would 
flow,  from  a  large  part  of  the  country,  upon  the  deatli  of  such 
a  man  as  Hamilton  by  his  hand.  We  have  no  wish  to  become 
apologists  for  the  faults  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  we  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  were  not  the  sins  of  a 
heartless  and  deliberately  profligate  wickedness ;  in  morals,  as 
in  mind,  he  was  infinitely  the  superior  of  Aaron  Burr.  We 
look  upon  him  as  having  been,  in  many  particulars,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  our  kind ;  and  therefore  would 
weep,  rather  than  exult,  in  the  exhibition,  by  such  a  man,  of 
infirmities  which  forbid  our  unqualified  admiration  of  him ; 
but  as  there  were  faults,  God  forbid  we  should  sin  against 
truth  and  virtue  by  not  saying  so.  Contemplating  him,  how- 
ever, as  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  and  a  jurist,  we  can  dwell  upon 
the  picture  with  unmingled  delight.  Like  Burr,  he  had  fa«^n 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Unlike  Burr,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  Washington,  he  had  assisted  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  that  government  under  which  we  live.  Called 
by  the  first  president  to  take  part  in  its  administration,  with 
the  most  difficult  department  of  finance  confided  to  him,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  nation  bankrupt  in  means  and  deeply  indebted 
beside,  he  brought  to  the  task  consummate  ability  and  inflexible 
honesty.  An  abler  financier,  a  more  accomplished  statesman, 
never  had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  Honoured  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  those 
who  could  understand  nis  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views, 
and  appreciate  a  patriotism  which  was  not  spurious,  justly 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
country.  For  that  country  he  imjioverished  himself  and  his 
family.  Wlule  in  office,  he  was  too  pure  to  make  himself  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  ;  nay,  he  freely  expended  his 
former  professional  earnings,  and  retired  at  last  from  the  ne- 
cessity he  was  under,  by  means  of  renewed  exertions,  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  were  dependent  on  him.  Eloquent  and 
powerful  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  he  evidently  was  made 
to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  his  fellow-men :  he 
did  exercise  it,  and  yet  he  "  bore  his  honours  meekly."  Seldom, 
indeed,  (at  least  in  our  opinion,)  has  God  placed  in  our  world 
a  creature  gifted  with  higher  intellectual  endowments  than 
those  conferred  on  Alexander  Hamilton.  Such  was  the  man 
whom,  as  we  shall  show,  Burr  had  deliberately  resolved,  if  he 
could,  to  destroy. 
In  the  course  of  the  contested  election  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
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a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Cooper  found  its  wiur  into  the 
newspapers.  It  contained  these  words : — "  General  Hamilton 
and  Judge  Kent  have  declared  in  substance^  that  they  looked 
upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a  dangerous  man,  and  one  who  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  I  could  de- 
tail  to  you  a  still  more  despicahle  opinion  which  General 
Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr  J' 

Burr  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  quarrel  which  this 
latter  sentence  afforded,  and  called  upon  Hamilton  for  ''a 
prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the  use 
of  any  expressions  which  would  warrant  the  assertions  of  Mr. 
Cooper."  Hamilton  declined,  but  stated  his  willingness  "  to 
avow  or  disavow,  promptly  and  explicitly,  any  precise  or  defi- 
nite opinion"  which  he  might  becharg[ed  with  having  declared 
concerning  Burr.  He  could  not,  he  said,  <<  consent  to  be  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  justice  of  the  inferences'^  which  others  might 
draw  from  what  he  had  said  of  a  political  opponent  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  competition.  This  did  not  satisfy  Burr ; 
and  Hamilton  then  expressed  his  regret  to  Burr's  friend,  who 
brought  a  second  note,  saying  <<  that  he  thought  Mr.  Burr  would 
have  perceived  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  his  making  a  more 
specific  reply,  and  would  have  desired  him  to  state  what  had 
fallen  from  him  that  might  have  given  rise  to  the  inference  of 
Dr.  Cooper.  He  would  have  done  this  frankly ;  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  not  have  been  found  to  exceed  the  limits  justi- 
fiable among  politicsd  opponents.  If  Mr.  Burr  should  be  dis- 
posed to  give  a  difiiBrent  complexion  to  the  discussion,  he  was 
willing  to  consider  the  last  letter  not  delivered ;  but  if  that 
communication  was  not  withdrawn,  he  could  make  no  reply, 
and  Mr.  Burr  must  pursue  such  course  as  he  should  deem 
most  proper." 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  correspondence  and  negotia- 
tions between  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  the  respective 
friends  of  the  parties ;  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  it  was  expressly 
stated,  that,  "  In  answer  to  a  letter  properly  adapted  to  obtain 
from  General  Hamilton  a  declaration  whether  he  had  charged 
Colonel  Burr  with  any  particular  instance  of  dishonourable 
conduct,  or  had  impeached  his  private  character  either  iik  the 
conversation  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Cooper,  or  in  any  other  par-  ; 
ticular  instance  to  be  specified,  he  would  be  able  to  answer  /' 
consistently  with   his  honour  and  the  truth,  in  substance  ( 
that  the  conversation  to  which  Dr.  Cooper  alluded  turned) 
wholly  on  political  topics,  and  did  not  attribute  to  Colonel 
Burr  any  instance  of  dishonourable  conduct,  nor  relate  to  his 
private  character ;  and  in  relation  to  any  other  language  or 
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conversation  of  General  Hamilton  which  Colonel  Borr  will 
specify,  a  prompt  and  frank  avowal  or  denial  will  be  given.*^ 
To  this  Burr  answered  : — *'  No  denial  or  declaration  will  be 
satisfactory  unless  it  be  general,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea 
that  rumours  deromtory  to  Colonel  Burr's  honour  have  origi- 
nated with  General  Hamilton,  or  have  been  fairly  inferred  from 
any  thin^  he  has  said."  Hamilton  looked  upon  this  as  ex- 
tending the  original  inquiry  into  nothing  less  than  ^*an  in- 
quisition into  his  most  confidential  conversations,  as  well  as 
others  through  the  whole  period  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Colonel  Burr."  He  saw  in  it  evidence  of  *' predetermined 
hostility,"  and  therefore  said  no  more.  The  result  is  known. 
The  parties  met,  and  Hamilton  fell.  Now  this  strikes  ns  as 
being  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  those  murders  which 
have  been  perpetrated  under  the  absurd  name  of  honour. 

Strip  it  of  all  the  pomi)ous  formalities  of  nej?otiation  which 
usually  attend  such  transactions,  and  what  is  the  case  7  A 
expresses  an  opinion ;  B  draws  an  inference  from  U^  whether 
right  or  wrong :  C  holds  A  responsible  for  B*s  inference,  witk- 
out  coupling  A^s  language  with  any  thing  like  a  specific 
charge ;  and  that,  too,  when  A  very  freely  says,  name  any 
thing  specific  which  B  or  any  one  else  imputes  to  me  concern- 
ing you,  and  I  will  avow  or  disavow  it.  But  this  is  not  all. 
C  finally  says  to  A,  I  will  not  be  satisfied,  unless,  in  the  most 
gjeneral  terms  you  state,  that  never  in  your  life,  either  in  confiden- 
tial or  general  conversations,  have  you  said  a  word  firom  which 
any  hoAj  could  justiv  draw  an  inference  to  my  discredit. 
What  is  this  but  to  make  a  man  answerable  for  all  the  malice 
which  might  pretend  to  draw  an  inference,  and  all  the  stupi- 
dity incapable  of  understanding^  language  ?  Who  is  to  settle 
the  delicate  question,  how  far  the  inference  is  just  ?  An  un- 
fortunate speaker  might  have  a  duel  on  his  hands  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  if  he  is  to  answer  for  the  lack  of  virtue  or 
the  lack  of  brains  in  those  who  hear  him  talk.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  Aaron  Burr  had  too  much  understanding  not  to 
perceive  the  gross  iniquity,  the  palpable  injustice,  of  setting  up 
any  such  responsibility  as  this.  But  he  was  resolutely  bent  on 
Hamilton's  death.  From  the  case,  as  nresented  in  the  corre- 
spondence itself^  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  a  cold- 
blooded, premeditated  murder.  But  there  is  other  evidence  of 
his  deliberately-formed  intention  in  this  business.  Witliin  this 
city  there  are  aged  inhabitants  of  the  first  respectability  pre- 
pared to  repeat  the  declarations  of  one  at  least  of  Burr's  in- 
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timates,  that,  fi>r  sonoe  time  before  he  sent  his  cballenfie  P^^ 
to  Hamilton^  be  was  in  daily  practice  with  liis  pistol,  that  be  r 
might  acquire  skill  as  a  marksman.    Even  this  is  not  all  r 
the  testimony  on  the  subject,  for  when  he  was  domesticated  f 
with  Bentham  in  London,  he  told  him  ^<  that  he  had  killed  his 
adversary  in  a  duel,  because  he  had  threatened  to  do  so  not 
long  before  ;  that  he  meant  to  put  him  to  death  when  he  took 
the  field^  and  that  be  gloried  in  the  result.'^ 

A  burst  of  indignation  from  men  of  all  parties  followed  the 
perpetration  of  this  murder,  and  Burr  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  He  dared  not  show  himself  in  New- York  or 
New  Jersey.  He  now,  probably,  became  a  desperate  man.  He 
had  lost  the  confklence  of  his  party,  and  had  not  been  reelect- 
ed  to  the  vice-presidency ;  his  resources  also  were  diminished, 
for  he  could  not  pursue  his  profession ;  he  knew  that  the  hatred 
of  Jefferson  and  his  associates  was  poured  out  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  desirable  to  expect  from  the  administration, 
for  which  he  felt  embittered  contempt.  In  1805  we  find  him  a 
wanderer  through  the  western  and  south-western  States.  It  is 
not  possible  to  sav  what  his  precise  object  was ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  plans,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
designed  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  gratify  his  thirst 
for  distinction.  He,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Alston,  dated  March 
29,  1805,  says,  "  the  objects  of  this  journey,  not  mere  curiosity, 
or  ptrnr  passer  le  tems^  may  lead  me  to  Orleans,  and  perhaps 
further."  When  near  the  close  of  Ufe,  as  Mr.  Davis  informs 
us,  Burr  most  solemnly  declared  his  objects  to  have  been  two ; 
the  first  was  to  revolutionize  Mexico,  and  the  second,  to  make 
a  settlement  on  what  were  known  as  the  Bastrop  lands,  of  a 
part  of  which,  near  Nachitoches,  Burr  had  become  the  pur- 
chaser. In  reply  to  a  distinct  inquiry  made  bv  our  author, 
whether  he  ever  contemplated  a  severance  of  tne  Union,  he 
affirmed,  with  indignation,  that  he  never  entertained  the 
thought  But  the  question  will  be  asked,  how  did  Burr  hope 
to  revolutionize  Mexico  ?  At  this  time,  1806,  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  relation  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  and  the  right  of  deposite  at  New-Orleans,  threaten- 
ed, in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  war.  General  Wilkinson  then 
coomianded  a  small  body  of  American  troops  stationed  upon 
the  borders  of  Mexico,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  Burr, 
Wilkinson  was  concerned  in  the  plan,  and  was  ardent  in  the 
cause.  His  troops  were  to  form  the  nucleus  around  which 
Burr's  followers  were  to  rally :  and  whenever  it  should  he 

*  Dinnont's  Bentham,  translated  by  John  N*al,  p.  55. 
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deemed  expedient,  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  even  should 
there  be  no  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Bnrr^ 
opinions  took  the  complexion*  of  his  wishes,  and  he  at  least 
was  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the  two  nations  would  come  to 
hostilities.  In  that  event,  Burr  supposed,  and  verv  reasonably 
too,  that  many  would  ^k  to  his  standard :  indeed,  he  had 
assurances  to  that  effect,  for  such  a  war  would  have  been  very 
popular  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States,  interestea, 
as  they  were,  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Beside 
this,  Burr  had  repeated  conferences  with  the  British  minister 
then  resident  in  this  country,  and  through  him  his  plans  were 
communicated  to  the  British  government,  and  he  had  reason 
to  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  a  naval  force  from  that  quarter. 
At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  premier,  died,  and  then  Wilkin- 
son became  alarmed,  and  determined  to  sacrifice  his  compa- 
nions, that  he  might  extricate  himself.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
Burr's  exposition  of  the  plan  and  its  termination,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  his  known  actions  which  is  inconsistent 
with  this  statement.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  Wilkinson's 
treachery,  his  purpose  was,  as  he  said,  to  fix  himself  upon  the 
lands  he  had  purchased,  invite  settlers  to  join  him,  and  wait 
there  until  a  favourable  moment  came  fos  striking  a  blow  at 
Mexico.  Other  and  various  schemes  were,  however,  imputed 
to  him.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  with  the 
confidence  that  usually  marked  his  assertions,  declared  that 
Burr's  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  which 
history  would  ever  furnish  an  example.  He  stated  his  plan  to 
be,  the  separation  of  the  Western  States  from  the  Union, 
adding  Mexico  to  them,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  establish- 
iuj?  an  energetic  government,  and  subverting  American  freedonL 
The  first  step  in  the  enterprize  was  to  have  been  the  seizure 
of  New-Orleans,  by  the  possession  of  which  he  intended  to 
bridle  the  upper  country,  and  place  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mexico.  All  this  Mr.  Jefferson  affirmed  as  positively  true 
without  any  qualification  or  hesitancy,  even  as  confidently  as 
if  he  had  been  a  participator  in  Burr's  most  secret  counsels. 

And  now,  as  chief  magistrate,  with  his  eyes  open  to  this 
scene  of  traitorous  iniquity,  how  did  he  act  ?  In  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1805,  Burr  first  set  out  on  his  western  wanderings. 
From  January  1806  until  August  of  that  year,*  he  was  for 

*  During  thii  time  Mr.  Davis  says  his  correspondence  was  yoluminous.  Wt 
tegrttx\ul  he  has  given  us  no  portioB  of  it;  for  xhat  correspondence,  even  if  it 
treats  of  speculation  in  lands  only,  cannot  but  throw  some  light  on  Burr's  plans 
and  purposes.  It  is  far  more  important  than  any  of  the  many  letters  contained  in 
ihe  work. 
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the  most  part  in  Washingfton  and  Philadelphia.  As  early  as 
January  1806,  Mr.  Jefferson  knew,  from  the  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
that  Burr  had  been  in  the  Western  Country  engaged  in  plans, 
which  in  some  mode  concerned  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  remained  perfectly  quiet.  The  spider  | 
never  moves  until  he  thinks  the  victim  of  his  wiles  is  inextri-  / 
cably  entangled  in  the  threads  of  his  web.  In  the  autumn  of  [ 
1806  Burr  left  the  East,  and  in  the  following  winter  proceed- 
ed down  the  Mississippi,  having  joined  some  two  or  three  boats 
containing  a  handful  of  armed  men  (less  than  one  hundred^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river.  Before  this,  Burr  had 
been  twice  presented  by  grand  juries  in  Kentucky,  but  there 
was  found  no  sufficient  ground  of  proceeding  against  him,  and 
he  was  discharged.  At  length  it  pleased  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
move ;  he  ordered  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  to  take  Burr  and  his  party,  and,  if  necessary  for  that  pur- 
posA,  to  destroy  his  boats.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1807,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly arrested,  by  order  of  the  President,  for  high  treason ; 
and  transported  for  trial  to  the  city  of  Richmond  in  Virginia : 
and  now  his  Excellency  thought  the  time  had  come  to  ^<  feed 
fat  the  ancient  grudge"  he  bore  him. 

Whether  Aaron  Burr  was  guilty  of  treason  or  not,  is  a  \ 
question  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  with  certainty. ; 
It  was  hoped  and  expected,  when  it  was  announced  that  his 
biography  was  in  preparation  by  one  who  enjoyed  his  confi- 
dence and  possessed  his  papers,  that  full  light  would  have  been 
shed  on  this  chapter  in  our  country's  history.  The  correspon- 
dence of  this  important  era  of  Burr's  life  however  is  withheld| 
and  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  testimony  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  accused,  and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Davis  upon  the 
strong  improbability  of  treason  under  the  known  circumstances 
of  the  case.  We  do  not  think  Aaron  Burr  was  too  virtuous  to 
become  a  traitor.  Possessed,  as  he  was,  of  inordinate  ambition, 
which  had  been  sorely  disappointed,  and  stimulated  by  strong 
resentment  against  a  people  who  had  pronounced  him  unwor- 
thy of  their  confidence ;  a  favourable  coincidence  of  circum-  ' 
stances  arising,  in  the  accomplishment  of  plans  originally  not 
treasonable,  might  have  proved  too  strong  for  his  integrity,  and 
perhaps  no  love  of  country  would  have  restrained  his  hand 
from  a  blow  which  would  have  gratified  at  once  his  ambition 
and  revenge.  But  Aaron  Burr  was  a  man  of  sense ;  and  con- 
templating dll  that  the  world  has  ever  known  or  heard  of  his 
doings  in  this  matter,  we  confess  that  the  entire  inadequacy  of 
means  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  so  mighty 
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as  those  which  Mr.  Jeflbrson  affiniied  to  be  in  view,  leads  us 
to  the  belief  that,  as  Burr  said,  his  aim  was  Mexico.  His  un- 
derstanding:, rather  than  his  heart,  acquits  him  in  our  eyes  of 
treason.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  history  of  his  trial,  we  say, 
that  as  his  ^It  was  far  from  bein^  palpable,  such  was  the  vin- 
dictive spirit  with  which  the  President  sought  his  life,  that  & 
I  good  man  might  lon^  hesitate  in  his  choice,  were  he  forced 
j  upon  the  hard  alternative  of  being  either  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
Aaron  Burr. 

The  trial  of  Burr  was  a  spectacle  deeply  impressive  on 
many  accounts.  The  accused  had  been  but  two  years  before 
the  second  officer  in  the  federal  government.  He  had  been 
placed  in  this,  the  zenith  of  his  elevation,  by  the  party  then  in 

Sower :  by  that  party,  too,  he  had  been  hurled  from  rank  and 
onour  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity ;  and  now,  by  com^ 
mand  of  its  chief,  he  stood  as  a  culprit  before  the  bar  of  his 
country,  to  answer  for  a  crime  so  toul,  that  accusation  only 
was  almost  certain  infamy.  He  stood  to  plead  for  life.  Nev^ 
before  or  since  has  one  who  filled  so  exalted  a  station  in  our 
land  been  arraigned  on  such  a  charge.  This  alone  made  the 
spectacle  impressive ;  whatever  men  may  have  thought  of  the 
individual,  no  ^nerous  mind  could  withhold  a  sigh  as  it  dwelt 
upon  the  sad  picture  of  fallen  greatness.  But  there  was  one 
heart  in  which  no  throb  of  sympathy,  no  pulsation  of  regret, 
was  &It.  With  the  busy  assiduity  of  an  attorney  seeking  tes- 
timony in  a  cause,  Thomas  Jefferson  (we  would  not  assert  it, 
but  upon  the  authority  of  his  own  letters)  by  means  of  his  mi- 
serable tools,  was  ransacking  the  continent  for  evidence.  For- 
getful of  the  dignity  which  became  his  station  ;  forgetful  of  the 
duty,  which,  in  the  event  of  condemnation  might  devolve  on 
him,  of  answering  an  appeal  to  him  for  the  executive  clemency 
to  the  convict ;  forgetful  of  the  gentlemanly  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  prompted  a  studied  non-interference  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  once  been  his  competitor  for  the  high  office 
which  he  then  held,  his  activity,  in  driving  on  the  prosecu- 
tion to  a  conviction,  was  as  notorious  as  it  was  disgraceful. 
We  blush  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  people  when  we  re- 
member that  he  made  himself  a  partizan  in  the  case,  and  made 
the  cause  his  own,  not  the  cause  of  the  nation ;  we  blush  when 
wc  see  him  willing  to  cast  the  pollution  of  Executive  influence 
into  the  pure  fountain  of  justice ;  and  a  laugh  of  scorn  will,  in 
spite  of  us,  curl  our  lip  when  we  read  his  instructions  to  coun- 
sel to  deny  this  or  that  case  or  position  to  be  law,  and  find 
him  furnishing,  forsooth,  law  arguments  wherewith  to  enlighten 
John  Marshall !  We  blush,  when  we  read,  in  the  letters  which 
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he  was  sending  to  the  United  States  attorney,  abnost  daily 
while  the  trial  was  in  progress,  the  language  in  which  he  be- 
trays his  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  vulgar  slang 
in  which  he  indulges  when  he  speaks  of  the  counsel  of  Burr  ; 
and,  above  ail,  his  suggestion  to  have  one  of  them,  whom  he 
calls  <'  an  unprincipled  and  impudent  federal  bull  dog,"  arrest* 
ed.  Shall  we  move  (says  he)  to  commit  Luther  Martin,  as 
particeps  criminis^  with  Burr  1  If  ever  malevolent  cowardice 
sought,  without  incurring  danger,  to  gratify  its  long-cherished 
thirst  for  revenge,  we  think  we  have  here  an  approximation  at 
least  to  such  a  case ;  and  (for  falsehood  and  cowardice  are 
sworn  companions)  we  marvel  not  at  the  consummate  hypo* 
crisy,  which  in  the  midst  of  these  letters  to  counsel,  informing 
them  what  '<  we?^  must  do,  could  write  to  a  friend  and  say ; 
"  against  Burr  personallffj  I  never  had  one  hostile  setitir  , 
ment.^* 

After  Burr's  acquittal,  bankrupt  alike  in  fortune  and  in 
fame,  he  became  for  four  years  a  wanderer  in  Europe ;  and  on 
bis  return  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New- 
York  ;  but  public  opinion  was  aisrainst  him.  Men  who  once 
knew,  now  shunned  him :  he  had  received,  upon  his  descend- 
ing path,  an  impulse  so  strong,  that  nothing  could  arrest  the 
impetus  which  forced  him  lower  and  lower,  until  he  reached 
&  hiding-place  from  men's  scorn  in  the  grave. 

Our  task  is  nearly  done.  We  have  sketched  the  leading  inci- 
dents  in  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr,  not  surely  from  any  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  dwelling  on  a  career  of  proflimcy  ;  but  as  the 
professor  of  anatomy,  in  giving  instruction  to  his  class,  issome- 
tiroes  obliged  to  deal  with  subjects  made  offensive  by  decay ;  so, 
in  our  dissection  of  the  characters  of  public  men,  (a  duty  which, 
with  Grod's  help,  shall  in  these  po^s  ever  be  honestly  and 
fearlessly  performed)  we  may  be  obhged,  for  the  instruction  of 
that  large  closs  of  our  young  countrymen  whose  improvement 
we  seek,  sometimes  to  come  into  contact  with  specimens  so 
disgusting  that,  if  we  could,  most  gladly  would  we  be  excused 
the  loathsome  office  of  exhibition.    But  God  bids  successive 

g derations  to  gather  wisdom  from  those  that  have  gone  he- 
re them :  he  hath  commanded  the  sous  of  men  to  "  mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,"  as  he  cometh  to  his 
peaceful  and  honoured  end  :  and  he  bids  them  note  also  the 
fearful  instances  by  which  he  sometimes  illustrates  the  truth 
of  his  declaration,  that  <'the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot  J* 
We  have  dwelt  upon  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr,  because,  to  our 

•  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Giles— ^Correspondence,  Vol.  IV.  p.  74. 
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minds,  that  life  presents  a  most  impressive  moral  lesson.  It 
speaks  with  emphatic  solemnity  to  our  young  countrymen, 
and  especially  to  those  among  them  who  are  looking  forward 
to  public  life.  The  successive  steps  by  which  he  trra  the  path 
to  ruin  are  plain  to  the  reflecting  mind.  Reputably  descend- 
ed,  born  of  parents  whose  piety  was  better  honour  than  a  mere 
patent  of  rank ;  endowed  by  bis  Maker  with  high  gifts,  and 
many  a  lofty  trait  of  character,  which  needed  but  the  guidance 
of  virtuous  principle  to  have  tnade  him  one  of  God  Almighty's 
noblemen ;  Aaron  Burr,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  delibe- 
rately cast  behind  him  the  teachings  of  heaven,  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  grossness  of  a  beastly  sensuality.  At 
twenty,  already  an  adept  in  profligacy,  his  vice  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  Washington ;  and  he  repaid  the  loss  with  embit- 
tered hatred.  Thrown,  in  after-life,  into  competition  with  one 
who  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  resentment  gave  strength 
to  his  ambition  ;  and  in  seeking  to  rise,  he  thought  as  much  of 
the  depression  of  others  as  he  did  of  the  elevation  of  himself. 
Political  opposition  in  him  was  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  the  in- 
dulgence of  personal  hatred  ;  and  hence  he  rushed  to  the  em- 
brace of  that  democracy  which  received  him  with  open  arms. 
Blind  to  the  sagacious  foresight  of  one  whose  political  antipa- 
thies were  distinct  from  his  personal  resentments,  he  toiled 
successfully  to  elevate  to  power  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
repay  him  with  persecution.  Circumstances  unforeseen  threw 
him  into  accidental  competition  with  that  man,  whose  policy 
was  the  cunning  of  selfishness,  and  whose  friendship  was  the 
treachery  of  deceit.  To  have  been,  however  undesignedly,  a 
competitor,  was  to  have  been  an  enemy ;  and  with  that  man, 
the  ruin  of  an  enemy  wore  the  semblance  of  virtue.  Lend- 
ing, by  the  faults  of  his  own  character,  but  too  much  aid  to  the 
machinations  of  him  whom  he  thus  placed  in  a  station  which 
increased  his  powers  of  injury,  he  telt  the  injury  in  the  de- 
stniction  of  that  confidence  he  once  enjoyed  with  his  party. 
Chagrined  by  a  defeat  which  attested  that  want  of  confidence, 
in  an  evil  moment  for  the  country  and  for  himself  he  pur- 
posed and  accomplished  the  gratification  of  his  revenge  in  the 
murder  of  one  whom  he  hatra  none  the  less  because  Washing- 
ton had  loved  him.  Followed  by  the  resentment  of  an  out* 
raged  and  indignant  community,  he  sought,  in  his  desperation 
to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes  and  gratify  his  indomitable 
ambition,  by  plans  and  purposes  which  only  enabled  his  most 
subtle  foe  to  heap  upon  him  an  accumulation  of  disgrace,  and 
subject  him  to  the  risk  of  an  ignominious  death.  An  exile  from 
his  country,  he  wandered  in  poverty  a  stranger  in  other  lands ; 
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and  wlwn  at  last  he  returned  to  his  own,  it  was  to  encounter 
the  harder  calamity  of  being  treated  as  a  stranger  among  his 
countrymen.  With  the  recklessness  produced  by  a  present 
which  had  no  comfort,  and  a  future  which  promised  no  hope, 
he  surrendered  himself  without  shame  to  the  grovelling  pro- 
pensities which  had  formed  his  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
until  at  last,  overcome  by  disease,  in  the  decay  of  a  worn-out 
body  and  the  imbecility  of  a  much-abused  mind,  he  lay  a 
shattered  wreck  of  humanity,  just  entering  upon  eternity  with 
not  enough  of  man  left  about  him  to  make  a  Christian  out  of. 
Ruined  in  fortune  and  rott^i  in  reputation,  thus  passed  from 
the  busy  scene  one  who  might  have  been  a  glorious  actor  in  it ; 
and  when  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  decency  congratulated 
itself  that  a  nuisance  was  removed,  and  good  men  were  glad 
that  God  had  seen  fit  to  deliver  society  nom  the  contaminat- 
ing contact  of  a  festering  mass  of  moral  putrefaction. 


Abt.  IX. — The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd.  In  two  volumes. 
Loncbn :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.    1837. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  both  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Of  all  contempo- 
raneous men  of  genius,  Charles  Lamb  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
whose  name  awdcens  the  most  genial  associations,  and  to- 
wards whom  the  feelings  of  his  reiders  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  glow  of  personal  attachment.  This  is  to  be  ascribed,  not 
so  much  to  the  greatness  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  powers. 
The  age  has  given  birth  to  wiser  men  than  he,  to  deeper  scho- 
lars, profounder  tliinkers — to  men  of  richer  imaginations, 
more  extensive  resources,  greater  variety  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishments and  better  disciplined  minds— but  none  comes  so 
near  to  the  heart  as  he*.  Others  we  admire,  reverence,  defer 
to — him  we  love.  We  read  him  with  that  sort  of  interest  with 
which  we  talk  to  an  old  friend.  No  writer  since  Montaigne, 
ntroduces  himself  so  completely  to  his  reader  as  he.  His 
works  are  full  of  an  egotism  peculiar  to  himself— not  the  mor- 
bid egotism  of  Byron,  nor  the  sentimental  egotism  of  Sterne, 
nor  the  stately  egotism  of  Gibbon,  nor  the  foolish  egotism  of 
Boswell ;  but  an  egotism,  charming,  because  natural  and  un- 
conscious. His  writings  are  the  vivid  transcripts  of  the  par- 
ticular moods  of  feeling  which  possessed  him  when  he  sat 
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down  to  compose,  and  they  reveal  to  in  his  weakneBSos  a&d 
his  foibles,  his  errors  and  his  eccentricities,  no  less  than  his 
gifts,  his  graces,  and  his  virtues. 

The  present  work  is  the  record  of  the  uneventful  life  of  a 
man  of  letters,  passed  in  the  populous  solitude  of  London, 
whose  dKfs  differed  as  little,  one  from  another,  as  the  several 
leaves  upon  the  same  tree^  There  was  probably  never  a  man 
who  lived  to  be  sixty  years  old,  who  had  fewer  incidents  or 
adventures  to  remember  and  record.  When  we  have  been 
told  that  he  was  born  in  London,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  was  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital  School,  passed  thirty-three  years  of  his  life 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk  at  the  India  House,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  that  he  died 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Edmonton 
church-yard — ^we  have  learned  nearly  the  whole  story  of  his 
outward  life.  The  true  life  of  such  a  man  is  in  his  mind,  in 
what  he  said  and  wrote,  not  in  what  happened  to  him  or  what 
he  did.  This  truth  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  has  had  the  judg- 
ment and  the  taste  to  apprehend,  and  his  book  is  mostly  made 
up  of  the  letters  of  Lamb ;  his  own  labours  being  confined  to 
fumisliing  the  slight  thread  of  narrative  necessary  to  give 
them  connexion  and  coherence.  The  little  which  he  has 
done,  has,  however,  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  a 
new  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  the  author  of  <<  Ion."  Good  taste, 
good  feeling,  a  love  for  the  man  as  well  as  an  admiration  for 
the  author,  a  rare  sagacity  in  criticism,  and  a  benevolence  in 
spirit  ever  ready  to  see  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil, 
and  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  all  doubtful  acts — these 
are  the  qualifications  which  he  has  brought  to  his  task.  We 
have  had  constant  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  delicacy  of  his 
discrimination,  and  the  justness  and  profoundness  of  his  re- 
flections. What  can  be  more  true  and  more  admirably  ex- 
pressed, more  full  of  that  which  makes  up  the  best  and  highest 
style  of  criticism,  than  the  following  ob^rvations  upon  "  Ro- 
samond Gray  "  ? — 

<■  In  bis  tale,  nothing  is  made  out  with  distinctness,  except  the 
rustic  piety  and  grace  of  the  lovely  girl  and  her  venerable  grand, 
mother,  which  are  pictured  with  such  earnestness  and  simplisity  as 
might  beseem  a  fragment  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  The  vtthuD  who 
lays  waste  their  humble  joys  is  a  murky  phantom  without  indtvidu. 
ality ;  the  events  are  obscured  by  the  base  of  sentiment  which 
hovers  over  them,  and  the  narrative  gives  way  te  the  reflections 
of  the  author,  who  is  mingled  with  the  persons  of  the  tale  in  vi«^ 
sionary  confusion,  and  gives  to  it  the  character  of  a  sweet  but  dia* 
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ti>rb«d  dream.  It  has  an  interest  now  beyond  that  of  fiction ; 
for  in  it  we  may  trace,  *  as  in  a  glass  darkly/  the  characteristics 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  author  at  a  time  when  a  chan^  was 
coming  upon  them.  There  are  the  dainty  sense  of  beauty  just 
weaned  from  its  palpable  object*  and  quivering  oyer  its  lost  images ; 
feeling  grown  retrospective  before  its  time*  and  tinging  all  things 
with  a  strange  solemnity ;  hints  of  that  craving  after  immediate 
.appliances  which  might  give  impulse  to  a  harassed  frame  and  con- 
fidence to  struggling  fancy,  and  of  that  escape  from  the  pressure  of 
agony  into  fantastic  mirth,  which  in  after-life  made  Lamb  a  pro- 
blem to  a  stranger,  while  they  endeared  him  a  thousand-fold  to 
those  who  really  knew  him." — Vol.  i.  p.  00. 

Equally  admirable  k  his  description  of  the  person  and  con- 
yersation  of  Coleridge,  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter,  which 
we  would  dadly  quote  were  it  not  too  long.  It  is  a  matter  of 
■ome  wonoer  to  us  to  find  so  delicate  a  perception  of  beauty, 
so  fine  a  moral  sense,  and  a  sympathy  so  genial  and  ca- 
tholic, in  one  who  has  lone  been  engaged,  and  with  bril- 
liant success  too,  in  the  profession  of  the  law — which  is  too 
imt  to  harden  as  well  as  sharpen  its  votaries.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Talfonrd  has  been  able,  by  the  "  sweet  influences  "  of  literature 
and  society,  to  counteract  the  blighting  effects  of  the  hot  at- 
mosphere of  courts ;  and  perhaps,  one  of  the  charms  of  this 
book  consists  in  the  evidence  which  it  reveals,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  one  to  whom  literature  was  a  luxury,  not  a  trade,  and 
who  wrote  from  love  of  his  task,  and  not  from  the  goadings  of 
necessity.  There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  hour  between 
the  day's  work  and  the  night's  repose,  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits by  him  who  has  preserved  unimpaired  his  scholar-like 
tastes  amid  all  the  cares  of  a  life  of  active  business  ;  and  one 
auch  hour,  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  is  fairly  worth 
three  of  the  toil-worn  hack-writer,  who  sits  down  to  his  desk 
with  the  forlorn  feeling  that  he  must  earn  his  dinner  before 
leaving  it. 

One  of  the  great  recommendations  of  this  book  is  the  excel- 
lent company  into  which  it  introduces  us.  In  the  choice  of 
his  firienas,  Lamb  was  not  influenced  by  those  motives  (more 
or  less  selfish)  which  give  birth  to  the  attachments  of  most 
men.  He  never  courted  a  man,  nor  sought  to  be  his  friend,  be- 
cause he  was  rich  or  powerful,  and  might  be,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, instrumental  in  contributing  to  his  own  advancement  in  life. 
We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  a  single  noble  name  in  these 
two  volumes.  He  was  no  sitter  at  great  men's  tables,  and  had 
none  of  those  habits  of  sycophancy  and  fawning  deference 
Co  mere  wealth  and  rank,  by  which  the  literary  character  is  so 
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often  disgraced.  His  associates  were  men,  either  raised  aboTs 
the  generality  of  mankind  by  their  genius,  or  separated  from 
them  by  some  peculiar  traits  in  their  character,  which  gave 
them  the  racy  flavour  of  individuality.  For  he  had  a  strong 
relish  for  the  society  of  such  men  as  had  some  odd  twist  in 
their  brains— some  strange  irregularity  in  their  blood — ^which 
made  them  seem  to  unobservant  persons  a  little  touched  in 
their  wits.  Those  qualities,  which  ensure  to  their  possessor 
what  is  commonl)r  called  success  in  life,  had  no  great  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  indeed  rather  repelled  him.  He  liked  such 
men  as  are  said,  by  an  expressive  phrase,  to  be  no  one's  ene- 
mies but  their  own — ^men,  who  from  their  modesty,  their 
sweetness  of  nature,  their  unthinking  simplicity,  and  their  de- 
licacy of  organization,  are  unfitted  for  winning  those  prises 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  bold,  the  rough,  the  worldly-wise, 
and  the  callous.  In  one  of  the  more  characteristic  of  his 
"  Elios,"  he  says :  '<  I  venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of  under- 
standing. The  more  laughable  blunders  a  man  shall  commit 
in  your  company,  the  more  tests  he  giveth  you  that  he  will 
not  betray  or  overreach  you.  I  love  the  saf^  which  a  pal- 
pable hallucination  warrants ;  the  securitv  which  a  word  out 
of  season  ratifies.  And  ta&e  my  word  mr  this,  reader,  and 
say  a  fool  told  it  you  if  you  please,  that  he  who  hath  not  a 
dram  of  folly  in  his  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse  mat- 
ter in  his  composition."  Among  the  most  intim^  of  his 
friends  were  Wordsworth,  Colerid^,  and  Sou  they ;  and  he  just- 
ly esteemed  it  anoong  the  greatest  privil^es  of  his  life  that  be 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  their  society  and  possess  their  confidence. 
Bernard  Barton,  Godwin,  Leigh  Hunt,  Procter,  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Barry  Cornwall),  and  Hazlitt,  were  on  the  list 
of  his  friends ;  and,  widely  as  they  differed  from  one  another. 
Lamb  found  something  in  them  all  to  sympathize  with. 
Some  of  the  pleasantest  letters  in  the  bo^k  are  addressed  to 
Manning,  a  new  name  to  us ;  but  we  are  ^re  that  he  must 
have  been  a  fine  fellow  to  have  had  such  fine  letters  addressed 
to  him.  One  can  judge  of  a  man  bv  the  lett^s  written  to 
him,  no  less  than  by  those  written  by  nim.  Considering  those 
to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  and  the  affectionate  and 
confiding  tone  which  characterizes  them  all,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  him  happy  in  his  friends ;  and  to  him  who  has  good 
friends  and  plenty  of  them,  the  darkest  life  is  full  of  bright  spots. 
The  letters  of  Charles  Lamb  are  full  of  that  peculiar  charm 
which  have  made  his  other  writings  so  attractive.  There 
never  was  a  man  in  whom  the  personal  and  the  literary  cha- 
racter were  more  closely  blended ;  hence  it  happens  that  his 
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most  elaborate  compositions  have  the  freshness  and  flavour  of 
fiuniliar  letters;  and  the  letters  contained  in  these  volumes 
have  constantly  reminded  us  of  the  charming  papers  in  ''Elia." 
His  mind  was  not  one  of  those  which  had  an  undress  and  a  full 
dress,  one  garb  for  his  friends  and  one  for  the  public.  Hence 
it  was  the  same  to  him  whether  he  was  writing  for  the  Londoa 
Magazine,  or  scribbling  an  epistle  to  a  friend ;  in  either  case 
the  thoughts  and  images  that  lay  uppermost  were  transferred 
to  the  paper.  He  would  never  have  dreamed  of  bottling  up 
the  '^ first  sprightly  runnings"  of  his  mind  to  entertain  the 
public  with,  and  serving  up  the  vapid  lees  to  his  friends.  We 
have  noticed  one  peculiarity  in  his  letters — they  are  all  alike, 
no  matter  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
letters  which  a  man  writes  to  one  correspondent  will  have 
a  fiamiily  likeness,  but  they  will  be  likely  to  differ  from  another 
set  addressed  to  another  correspondent.  Cowper's  letters,  for 
instance,  to  Mr.  Newton,  are  quite  unlike  those  to  Mr.  Unwin. 
But  Lamb's  letters  are  not  more  unlike  those  of  any  other 
person  than  they  are  like  one  another.  He  writes  to  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  precisely  in  the  same  vein  in  which  he  does 
to  every  body  else.  He  treats  them  simply  as  his  good  friends, 
not  as  ranking  amons^  the  greatest  men  of  the  a^e.  He  was 
a  man  of  most  decided,  not  lo  say  intense  originality ;  and 
every  scrap  that  flowed  from  his  pen  had  a  peculiar  savour 
and  fragrance.  His  letters  are  as  much  unlike  any  other  let- 
ters, as  his  published  essays  are  unlike  any  other  prose  writings 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  these  volumes  we  find  the 
gems  and  buds  of  some  of  the  finest  papers  in  "  Elia."  His 
"  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  "  is  the  expansion  of  a  most  amus- 
ing letter  to  Coleridge,  and  his  '^  Letters  to  Distant  Correspon- 
dents "evidently  was  suggested  by  one  written  to  Barron  Field 
in  New  South  Wales.  His  letters  abound,  too,  with  remarks 
and  reflections,  so  steeped  in  quaintness  and  originality,  as 
never  to  be  mistaken  for  the  offspring  of  any  other  mind. 
What  nice  observation  and  what  depth  of  feeling  is  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  in  which,  after 
telling  him  that  he  means  to  dedicate  a  volume  of  poems  to 
bis  sister,  he  adds : — "  It  will  be  unexpected,  and  will  give  her 
pleasure ;  or  do  you  think  it  will  look  whimsical  at  all  ?  As 
I  have  not  spoke  to  her  about  it,  I  can  easily  reject  the  idea. 
But  there  is  a  monotony  in  the  affections,  which  people  living 
as  we  do  now,  or  very  frequently  seeing  each  other,  are  apt  to 
give  into ;  a  sort  of  indifference  in  the  expression  of  kindness 
for  each  other,  which  demands  that  we  should  sometimes  call 
to  our  aid  the  trickery  of  surprise."    How  characteristic  is 
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this  remark  contained  in  a  letter  to  Southey : — ^  A  moral  should 
be  wrought  into  the  body  and  soul,  the  matter  and  tendency 
of  a  poem,  not  tagged  to  the  end,  like  a  *  God  send  the  good 
ship  into  harbour '  at  the  conclusion  of  our  bills  of  lading ;  ^ 
and  this,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Manning : — *'  I  do  not  mean  Trulii, 
a  good,  Olivia-like  creature,  Grod  bless  her,  who,  meaning  no 
o£nce,  is  always  ready  to  give  an  answer  when  she  is  asked 
why  she  did  so  and  so ;  but  a  certain  forward-talking  half-brother 
of  hers.  Sincerity,  that  amphibious  gentleman,  wHo  is  ready  to 
perk  up  his  obnoxious  sentiments  into  your  notice,  as  Midas 
would  do  his  ears  into  your  &ce,  uncalled  for.**    How  pleasant 
is  this  description  of  one  of  his  fiiends : — ^  This  Rickman  lives 
in  our  Buildings,  immediately  opposite  our  bouse ;  the  finest 
fellow  to  drop  in  o'  nights  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock — eold 
bread  and  cheese  time — just  in  the  toishing  time  of  the  night 
when  you  wish  for  somebody  to  come  in,  without  a  distinct 
idea  ot  a  probable  anybody.    Just  in  the  nick,  neither  too 
early  to  be  tedious,  nor  too  late  to  sit  a  reasonable  time."    How 
agreeably  he  communicates  one  of  his  peculiarities  to  bis 
friend  Wordsworth  : — "  My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely 
local.    I  have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since  I  was  in 
love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious  engendering  of  poetry  and 
books)  to  groves  and  valleys.    The  rooms  where  I  was  bom, 
the  furniture  which  has  been  before  my  eyes  all  my  life,  a  book- 
case which  has  followed  me  about  like  a  faithml  dog  (only 
exceeding  him  in  knowledge)  wherever  I  have  movra — old 
chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares  where  I  have  sunned  myself, 
my  old  school ;  these  are  my  mistresses — ^have  I  not  enough 
without  your  mountains  ?  "    With  what  an  honest  frankness 
he  blurts  out  opinions,  for  entertaining  which  many  would 
esteem  him  stark  mad : — <<  Goody  Two  Shoes  "  (he  is  writing 
to  Coleridge,)  "  is  almost  out  of  print.    Mrs.  Barbauld's  stuff 
has  banished  all  the  old  classics  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  shop- 
man at  Newberry's  hardly  deigned  to  reach  them  off  an  old 
exploded  corner  of  a  shelf  when  Mary  asked  for  them.    Mrs. 
B.'s  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  nonsense  lay  in  piles  about.    Know- 
ledge, insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs.  B.'s  books  convey,  it 
seems,  must  come  to  a  child  in  the  shape  of  knowledge^  and  his 
empty  noddle  must  be  turned  with  conceit  of  his  own  powers^ 
when  he  has  learned  that  a  horse  is  an  animal,  and  Billy  is 
better  than  a  horse,  and  such  like  :  instead  of  that  beautiful 
interest  in  wild  tales,  which  made  the  child  a  man  while  all 
the  time  he  suspected  himself  to  be  no  bi^^r  than  a  child." 
How  full  of  the  overflowing  of  a  generous  and  true  na- 
ture are  the  following  sentiments  upon  presents  in  a  let- 
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ter  to  Wordsworth: — << There  is  something  inexpressibly 
pleasant  to  me  in  these  presents,  be  it  fruit,  or  fowl,  or  brawn, 
or  what  not.  Books  are  a  legitimate  cause  of  acceptance.  If 
presents  be  not  the  soul  of 'firiendship,  undoubtedly  they  are 
the  most  spiritual  part  of  the  body  of  that  intercourse.  There 
is  too  much  narrowness  of  thinkmg  in  this  point.  The  punc- 
tilio of  acceptance,  methinks,  is  too  confined  and  strait-laced. 
I  could  be  content  to  receive  money,  or  clothes,  or  a  joint  of 
meat  firom  a  friend.  Whv  should  he  not  send  me  a  dinner  as 
well  as  a  dessert?  I  would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  throufi^h  all  creation.  Therefore  did  the  basket  of  fruit  of 
the  juvenile  Talfourd  not  displease  me ;  not  that  I  have  any 
thoughts  of  bartering  or  reciprocating  these  thin^.  To  send 
him  any  thing  in  return,  would  be  to  reflect  suspicion  of  mer- 
oenariness  upon  what  I  know  he  meant  a  free-will  offering. 
In  this  strife,  a  generous  nature  loves  to  be  overcome."  How 
mnch  of  truth  and  good  sense  (makinjg  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
aggeration in  the  language)  is  contained  in  his  advice  to  Bernard 
Barton,  who  had  propoised  giving  up  his  emplo3nnent  in  a 
benking-h^uise,  and  betaking  himself  to  literature  for  a  sub- 
sistence :4-'^  Throw  yourself  on  the  world  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of  booksellers 
would  affora  you !  Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear  Sir,  from 
the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash,  headlong  upon  iron  spikes. 
If  you  have  but  five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 
the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a  century  in  them  rather 
than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers.  *  *  * .  *.  ^>  Y^^  know  not, 
may  you  never  know,  the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship ! 
'Tis  a  pretty  appendage  to  a  situation  like  yours  or  mine  :  but 
a  slaverv  worse  than  all  slavery,  to  be  a  bookseller's  depend- 
ant, to  drudge  your  brains  for  pots  of  ale  and  breasts  of  mut- 
ton, to  chatigB  your  free  thoughts  arhd  voluntary  num- 
bers/or  tmgracwus  task-work."  We  had  marked  several 
other  passages  for  quotation,  but  fear  we  have  already  tres- 
pMsed  too  much  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  will 
content  ourselves  with  only  one  more  extract,  which  shall  be 
of  an  entire  letter,  describing  a  rural  conflagration,  with  a 
vividness  and  power  of  colouring  such  as  Rembrant  would 
have  shown  had  he  painted  the  scene.  It  is  addressed  to 
Dyer,  the  hero  of  the  pleasant  paper  in  Elia  called  "  Amicus 
Redivivus" : — 

**'  Dear  Dyer : — I  should  have  written  before  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter,  written  with  your  own  hand.  It  glads  me  to  see  your 
writing.  It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear,  that  after  so  much  ill- 
ness we  are  in  tolerable  health  and  spirits  once  more. 
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'*  Poor  Enfield,  that  has  been  so  peaceable  hitherto,  has  canglit 
the  inflatninatory  fever ;  the  tokens  are  upon  her ;  and  a  great  fire 
was  blazing  last  night  in  the  barns  and  hay-stacks  of  a  farmer  about 
half  a  mile  from  us.  Where  will  these  things  end  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  some  ill-disposed  rustic,  but  how  is 
he  to  be  discovered  ?  They  go  to  work  in  the  dark  with  strange 
chemical  preparations  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 

*<  There  is  not  even  a  dark  lantern,  to  have  a  chance  of  detecting 
these  Guy  Fauxes.  We  are  past  the  iron  age,  and  are  got  into  the 
fiery  age  undreamed  of  by  Ovid.  You  are  lucky  in  CUfibrd's  Inn, 
where  I  think  you  have  few  ricks  or  stacks  worth  the  burning. 
Pray  keep  as  little  com  by  you  as  you  can,  for  fear  of  the  worst. 
It  was  never  good  times  in  England  since  the  poor  began  to  specu- 
late upon  their  condition.  Formerly  they  jogged  on  with  as  little 
reflection  as  horses.  The  whistling  ploughman  went  cheek  by  jowl 
with  his  brother  that  neighed.  Now  the  biped  carries  a  box  of 
phosphorus  in  his  leather  breeches ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  the 
half-illuminated  beast  steals  his  magic  potion  into  a  cleft  in  a  Ysmxn^ 
and  half  the  country  is  grinning  with  new  fires.  Farmer  Gray- 
stock  said  something  to  the  touchy  rustic  that  he  did  not  relish, 
and  he  writes  his  distaste  in  flames.  What  a  power  to  intoxicate 
his  crude  brains,  just  muddlingly  awake  to  perceive  that  something 
is  wrong  in  the  social  system — what  a  hellish  faculty  above  gun- 
powder !  Now  the  rich  and  poor  are  fairly  pitted.  We  shall  see 
who  can  hang  or  burn  the  fastest.  It  is  not  always  revenge  that 
stimulates  these  kindlings.  There  is  a  love  of  exciting  mischief! 
Think  of  a  disrespected  clod,  that  was  trod  into  earth ;  that  was 
nothing ;  on  a  sudden,  by  damned  arts  refined  into  an  exterminating 
angel,  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  their  growers  in  a  mass 
of  fire ;  what  a  new  existence !  What  a  temptation  above  Luci- 
fer's \  Why,  here  was  a  spectacle  last  night  for  a  whole  country, 
a  bonfire  visible  to  London,  alarming  her  guilty  towers,  and  shaking 
the  Monument  with  an  ague-fit,  all  done  by  a  little  vial  of  phosphor 
in  a  clown's  fob.  How  he  must  grin,  and  shake  his  empty  noddle 
in  clouds !  The  Yulcanian  epicure !  Alas !  can  we  ring  the  bell9 
backward  7  Can  we  unlearn  the  arts  that  pretend  to  civilize,  and 
then  burn  the  world  ?  There  is  a  march  of  science  ;  but  who  shall 
beat  the  drums  for  its  retreat  7  Who  shaU  persuade  the  boor  that 
phosphor  will  not  ignite  7  Seven  goodly  stacks  of  hay,  with  corn- 
barns  proportionable,  lie  smoking  ashes  and  chafi^  which  man  and 
beast  would  sputter  out  and  reject  like  those  apples  of  asphaltes  and 
bitumen.  The  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  earth  will  quickly  disap- 
pear. Hot  rolls  may  say,  Fuimus  panes,  fuit' quartern  loaf,  et 
ingens  gloria  apple-pasty-omne.  That  the  good  old  munching  sys- 
tem  may  last  thy  time  and  mine,  good  un-incendiary  George !  is 
the  devout  prayer  of  thine, 

**  To  the  last  crust, 

•*  C.  Lakb.'* 
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We  have  before  aUuded  to  the  trathfulness  of  this  book,  and 
of  the  revelations  which  it  makes  to  us  of  the  shadows  as  well 
as  lights  in  Lamb's  chequered  character ;  but  the  impression 
which,  as  a  whole,  it  leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind,  is  a  decid- 
edly favourable  one.  He  was  not  without  weaknesses  and  de^ 
fects,  but  he  had  none  of  those  deep  flaws — those  huge  imper- 
fections— which  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
heartily  loved  and  confided  in,  however  powerful  the  attraction 
of  his  genius  may  be.  He  was  neither  selfish,  nor  profligate, 
nor  treacherous,  nor  vindictive,  nor  envious.  He  was  over- 
flowing with  warm  and  generous  afiections,  and  capable  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  the  furthest  possible  removed  from 
what  Dr.  Johnson  called  a  good  hater.  He  could  not  hate  any 
body,  and  was  tolerant,  perhaps  too  tolerant,  to  the  wicked  and 
the  worthless.  His  charity,  like  that  of  his  favourite,  Buros, 
was  wide  enough  to  include  the  very  &ther  of  Evil  in  its 
grasp:— 

**  But,  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Nickie-bcn 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men' 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  bae  a  stake — 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den 

Ev'd  for  your  sake." 

Thegentleness^of  his  nature  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  his 
controversy  witn  Southey,  which  called  forth  upon  either  side 
as  little  of  unkind  or  unworthy  feeling,  as  any  dispute  ever 
waged  with  pen.  His  sweet  and  forgiving  temper  take^  the 
stins^  out  of  every  reproving  sentence  long  before  it  comes  to 
a  cu)se.  How  warlike  the  fiery  darts  of  hate  which  Lord 
Byron  hurled  at  the  same  distinguished  head,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  lighted  from  the  brands  of  the  furies.  It  must 
have  been  a  ^eat  privilege  to  have  been  one  of  the  friends  of 
Charles  Lamb— to  have  been  admitted  into  his  society  in  those 
genial  evenings,  when,  after  his  monotonous  day?s  work,  he 
surrendered  himself,  like  a  schoolboy  on  a  holiday,  to  the 
impulses  of  social  and  intellectual  life.  Lovin?  the  Yirsfinia 
weed  as  little  as  King  James  himself,  we  would  gladly  have 
submitted  to  the  "  tyrannous  breathings  "  of  his  pipe,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wise  and  witty  things  that  fell  from  him  between 
the  pufls,  clothed  in  lan^age  so  peculiar,  and  accompanied 
with  illustrations  so  quaint,  ^ntastic,  and  apposite,  has  made 
his  conversation  yet  more  original  than  his  writings.  Golden 
evenings  they  must  have  been — ^filled  to  the  brim  with  life's 
most  sparkling  wine— brilliant,  racy,  vigorous,  and  imagina- 
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tive  talk;  such  evenings  as  Herrick  commemorates  in  his 
charming  lines  addressed  to  Ben  Jonson  : — 

"  Ah  Ben 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests, 
Meet  at  those  feasts 
Held  at  the  Dog,  the  Fish,  the  Tun. 
Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ? 
And  yet,  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meals,  outdid  the  frolic  wine.'' 

Lamb  was  a  man  of  ^eat  simplicity  and  of  |?reat  oddity,  a 
combination  not  often  met  with.  He  was  original  in  little  things, 
and  in  everyday  tastes  and  habits,  no  less  than  in  the  lm>ad 
and  distinguishing  features  of  his  mind.  He  was  without  a 
particle  of  affectation ;  and  was  odd  and  singular,  not  because  he 
aimed  to  be  so,  but  simply  because  he  comd  not  help  it.  Un- 
like most  men  of  quiet  and  intellectual  tastes,  he  disliked  the 
country,  and  was  happiest  in  the  smoke  and  crowds  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  so  little  under  the  influence  of  the  common 
laws  of  association,  that  when  a  traveller  had  brought  him 
some  acorns  from  an  ilex  that  grew  over  the  tomb  of  Yirgil, 
he  amused  himself  by  throwing  them  at  the  hackney  coach- 
men  that  went  by  his  windows.  His  tastes  in  reading  were 
peculiar,  too.  He  liked  old  and  quaint  authors,  in  whom 
there  was  a  strong  tinge  of  individuality  ;  such  as  Burton,  Ful- 
ler, and  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  and  the  older  the  edition  and  the 
yellower  the  paper,  the  better.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  mo- 
dern literature  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  never  read  any  of  the  Wa- 
verley  novels.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  roast  pig,  as  everybody 
knows ;  a  taste  at  which  we  cannot  but  a  little  marvel,  and 
(shades  of  Apicius  and  Darteneuf!)  tripe  and  cow-heel  were 
delicacies  to  him.  He  loved  tobacco,  "not  wisely  but  too 
well ;"  and  when  asked  by  Dr.  Parr,  how  he  acquired  his 
habit  of  smoking  at  such  a  rate,  he  replied,  "  I  toiled  after  it,  sir, 
as  some  men  toil  after  virtue."  His  heart  was  with  the  Past, 
and  he  cared  little  for  the  busy,  anxious,  reforming  Present ;  and 
though  warmly  attached  to  man  as  well  as  to  men,  he  never  in- 
terested himself  in  any  plans  for  the  improvement  of  naasses, 
and  had  no  affinity  with  those  whose  days  and  nights  are  de- 
voted to  schemes  for  making  mankind  wiser,  happier,  and  better. 

A  man  such  ns  we  have  been  describing,  however  much  he 
may  be  udmircd.  can  never  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitar 
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tioD.  His  glories  and  graces  were  his  own,  while  his  ble- 
mishes partook  of  the  common  infirmities  of  the  race.  The 
great  charm  of  such  a  character  consists  in  its  being  so  unlike 
those  of  men  cast  in  the  common  mould  of  humanity— so  rare, 
so  strange ;  and  were  such  men  numerous,  we  should  care 
little  for  them,  and  perhaps  overlook  their  characteristic  ex- 
cellencies in  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  their 
unfitness  for  carrying  on  the  daily  work  of  the  world.  He 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  generality  of  men,  which  a  de- 
licate spice  or  a  savory  condiment  does  to  beef  and  bread, 
with  a  finer  and  more  pungent  flavour,  but  not  so  indispensably 
necessary.  We  cannot  feel  for  him  that  mixture  of  reverence 
and  gratitude,  inspired  by  such  minds  as  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  who  have  elevated  and  ennobled  humanity)  given 
strength  and  courage  to  man's  moral  nature,  and  an  ideal 
beauty  to  life's  lowly  duties  ;  and  whose  lofty  tones  of  warn- 
ing, encouragement,  and  rebuke,  cheer  the  desponding,  con- 
firm the  virtuous,  fix  the  wavering,  and  thrill  the  guilty.  Nor 
can  we  esteem  him  as  worthy  of  so  high  a  place  in  our  regard, 
as  men  in  whom  great  literary  eminence  is  accompanied  by 
practical  good  sense,  unwavering  devotion  to  the  law  of  duty, 
and  uniform  dignity  and  propriety  of  deportment.  The  inte- 
rest which  he  awakens  is  as  peculiar  as  his  genius  and  charac- 
ter were  original.  It  is  a  feeling,  all  the  warmer  and  the 
more  cordial  on  account  of  those  eccentricities  and  imperfec- 
tions which  seem  to  bring  him  nearer  to  us,  and  put  him  more 
upon  a  level  with  us.  A  man  of  genius,  with  a  pipe  and  a 
pot  of  porter  in  his  hand,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  same 
man  wielding  his  goose-quill  wand  of  power — it  is  Jupiter 
wooing  Semele,  not  Juno — and  without  his  clouds,  light- 
ning, and  thunder.  His  writings  owe  their  popularity  mamly 
to  their  kindUness  of  feeling,  and  his  sympathy  with  humanity. 
His  pathos  is  melting,  because  sincere,  and  free  from  any  taint 
of  mawkishness.  Sorrow  and  suffering  were  daily  guests 
with  him,  and  he  wrings  the  heart  of  the  reader,  because  his 
own  had  been  pierced.  His  wit  was  of  that  kind  which  never 
stings  or  blisters — whose  lambent  play  warms,  but  never 
scorches.  It  is  steeped  all  over  in  the  "  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness." His  books  are  full  of  a  genial  glow,  which  affect  us 
like  the  smiling  look  of  a  cheerful  and  happy  face.  Without 
aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  moral  or  didactic  compositions,  they 
insinuate  such  truths,  and  convey  such  lessons,  as  can  never 
be  extracted  from  dry  saws  and  formal  exhortations.  His 
'<  Elia  "  is  the  best  rainy-day  book  in  the  language.  It  is  full 
of  suashine.    A  man  must  be  in  a  most  unhappy  state  of  tern- 
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per  who  can  read  an  hour  in  it  and  not  feel  the  clouds  rolling 
away  like  mist  before  the  sun.  We  know  of  no  better  medi- 
cine to  prescribe  to  such  as  are  at  war  with  themselves  or  the 
world.    Honour  to  the  memory  of  a  spirit  so  gentle  and  so 

E'fled.    Kindly  and  tenderly  is  he  to  be  judged,  for  he  loved 
s  race ;  andSi^here  love  is,  the  soul  of  goodness  dwells,  in 
spite  of  human  infirmity  and  imperfection. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  firom  the  tribute  of  Words- 
worth to  the  memory*  of  Lamb : — 

^  To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  stone  is  sacred.     Here  he  lies,  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew  breath, 
Was  reared  and  taught ;  and  humbly  earned  his  hread» 
To  the  strict  labours  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  duty  chained.     Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  depress 
His  spirit,  but  the  recompense  was  high  ; 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful  Sire; 
Afiections  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air ; 
And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came* 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  gained  from  converse  sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  raged  the  crowded  streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart : 
So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong. 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful  love 
Inspired — works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 
And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning  plays, 
Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy. 
Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words." 
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Art.  X.— critical  NOTICES. 

1.  Outlines  of  a  History  of  the  Court  of  Romcj  and  of  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes.  Translated  from  the 
French.    Philadelphia :  Joseph  Whetham.    1837.    pp.  328. 

This  is  the  translation  of  a  work  of  which  the  fourth  edition 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1818.  It  is  well  understood  to  have 
b^n  written  by  M.  Daunou.  It  is  pronounced  by  M.  Dupin 
aine  to  be  '<  an  historical  work  of  the  first  order."  The  histo- 
ry is  brought  down  to  the  year  1810.  The  author,  though  a 
decided  Roman  Catholic,  is  a  staunch  holder  of  the  Oallican 
doctrines,  and  an  earnest  opposer  of  Ultramontane  or  Roman 

}>rinciples.  He  admits  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  (aa 
imitea  and  defined  by  the  four  articles  of  1682)  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith ;  but  denies  their 
claims  in  matters  political  and  temporal.  The  object  of  his 
book  is  to  show  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
originated  in  fraud  and  usurpation — has  always  been  injurious 
to  religion — and  that  its  constant  influence  is  to  retard  civiiiza- 
tion  and  knowledge. 

In  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  period  between 
1800  and  1810,  the  author  proves  that  during  this  time : — 

^  The  principles  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Gregory  VII.,  of  Innocent  III.,  and  of  Boniface  VII.  of  happy  me* 
mory  ;"— -that  the  import  of  all  the  official  acts  of  the  Holy  See  is : 
**  that  the  Pope  can  despoil  and  depose  kings,  annul  the  civil  laws, 
overturn  the  laws  of  the  Church,  govern  immediately*  or  cause  to  be 
governed,  every  diocese  at  his  own  will ;  that  he  is,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be,  not  only  a  temporal  prince,  but  the  preceptor  and  sovereign 
of  all  princes,  the  universal  bishop  of  Christendom.  If  we  had 
lost  the  twenty-seven  propositions  of  Hildebrand  [Pope  Gregory 
VII.]  they  might  all  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Pius  VII.  This  will 
not  astonish  those  who  have  studied  the  hiatory  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  While  it  exists,  this  court  will  have  no  other  principles." — 
p.  305,  307. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  book  like  this  for  popular  circulation 
in  this  countrv.  It  contains  but  little  information  new  to  the 
scholar  and  tnorou^h  student  of  the  more  learned  historical 
works ;  but  it  is  a  judicious  combination  and  arrangement  of 
scattered  materials,  which  will  be  useful  to  general  readers. 
We  commend  it  to  Protestants  and  to  Romanists.  It  is  cer- 
tainly our  interest  to  wish  that  the  principles  of  Daunou, 
TaloUi  d^c,  as  well  as  Bossuet  and  others  of  an  earlier  age, 
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mutatis  mutandis^  should  prevail  amone  the  members  r^ihe 
Romish  communion  in  this  country.  They  arc  the  only  prin- 
ciples compatible  with  our  free  institutions.  Besides,  let  the 
principle  and  habit  be  settled,  of  distinguishing,  astbeGallican 
Catholics  do,  between  the  political  and  spiritual  sovereignty  ot 
the  Pope,  and  between  the  Pope  and  the  Church :— and  it  will 
in  the  end  destroy  Papal  Supremacy  and  the  Infiedlibility  of  the 
Church,  even  in  things  spiritual. 


2. — A  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion :  held  ai 
Cincinnati  from  the  V3th  to  the  2lst  of  Januaryj  1837, 
between  Alexander  Campbell^  of  Bethany^  Virginia^  and 
the  Rt.  Rev,  John  B.  Purcell,  Bishop  of  Cineinnaii, 
Taken  doian  by  reporters,  and  revised  by  the  parties. 
Cincinnati :  J.  I.  James  &  Co.     1837. 

This  debate  excited  great  interest  in  our  sister  city  of 
the  West.  It  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  every 
circle,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  no  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  results.  Both  parties  claimed 
the  victory,  and  with  confidence  and  exultation. 

The  volume  before  us  is  chiefly  interesting  and  valuable  as 
exhibiting  the  current  of  thought  upon  the  several  topics  em- 
.  braced  in  it  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  book  to  which  we 
should  refer  an  inquirer  for  correct  information  as  to  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  ground  in  dispute  between  Romanists  and 
ourselves,  and  the  strength  of  our  argument  For  this  pur- 
pose they  must  resort  to  the  great  works  of  a  more  learned 
age— to  Seeker,  to  Barrow,  &c.  It  is  greatly  to  be  reipretted, 
that  in  all  the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
country  for  the  last  few  years  on  this  subject,  Protestants 
should  have  displayed  so  little  sound  and  accurate  knowledgB 
upon  many  important  points  in  dispute,  and  so  little  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  matters  wherein  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
erred,  and  wherein  she  has  not  erred.  The  consequence  not 
unfrequently  has  been,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Romish  Church, 
drawing  their  antagonists  away  from  its  corruptions  and  errors, 
have  joined  issue  with  them  upon  other  points  nowise  neces- 
sarily connected  with  these,  and  where  they  knew  they  should 
have  the  victory.  And  the  victory  they  have  gained — at  least 
in  the  view  of  many  spectators.  The  truth  is,  that  to  coo* 
duct  such  a  controversy  without  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
Protestants  must  have  much  more  theological  leamiAgy  and 
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paiPtktilatiy  a  maeh  better  aoqvaiiitftnce  with  the  principles  of 
the  Primitive  Church  and  the  early  Fathers,  than  most  of  our 
champions  have  possessed.  The  volume  before  us  furnishes 
abundant  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Where  Mr.  Campbell 
has  failed  in  argument,  it  is  not  upon  points  of  Popish  super- 
stition and  etroT ;  but  it  is  when  he  ventures  to  attack  or  deny 
principles  held  by  the  Church  in  her  best  and  purest  days — 
principles  from  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  all  her  aber- 
rations, has  never  departed. 

Finally,  all  experience  proves  that  no  ^ood  comes  of  public 
religious  disputations  of  this  sort,  and  we  hope  they  will  soon 
be  out  of  vogue.  If  American  Protestants  wish  to  enter  the 
lists  with  Romanists,  let  them  follow  the  example  of  their 
illustrious  forefathers  of  England->let  them  prepare  them- 
selves by  thorough  study  in  the  closet,  and  bring  forth  the 
ripe  fruits  of  patient  thought  in  a  form  that  may  abide  the 
scrutiny  of  the  thinking,  and  not  merely  catch  the  votes  of  an 
auditory. 


3.   7%6  Apostolical  Fathers^  Polycarp  and  Ignatius.    Bur- 
lington, New-Jersey.    1837.    8vo.  pp.  iv— 48. 

It  is  a  good  sign,  that  within  a  few  years  there  have  been  se- 
veral American  reprints  of  the  translated  writings  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers.  The  duodecimo  edition  of  Mr.  Chevallier's 
abridgment  of  Wake,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  and  an  octa- 
vo reprint  of  the  work  of  Wake  itself  (though  sadly  altered  as 
to  distribution  and  arrangement,  and  somewhat  in  the  text)  are 
the  only  collection.  But  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  have  oeen 
given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Cooke  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Essay 
on  Presbyterian  Ordination,  and  since  that,  separately,  in  a 
12mo  pamphlet,  at  Portland,  (we  believe,)  somewhere  in  the 
West,  and  at  Troy,  New- York ;  beside  several  republications 
in  the  pages  of  periodicals.  And  now  we  have  them,  together 
with  the  short  letter  of  Polycarp,  and  the  simple,  touching,, 
and  highly  valuable  early  narratives  of  the  Martyrdoms  of 
Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  in  a  neat,  well  got  up  octavo  pamphlet. 

The  text,  introductory  notices,  and  selected  notes  of  this 
edition  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  American  reprint 
of  Chevallier.  It  might  have  been  as  well  to  state  this ;  parti- 
cularly as  Mr.  Chevallier  has  made  some  change  in  the  trans-- 
lation  originally  produced  by  Archbishop  Wake. 
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A  word  of  pre&ce,  from  a  pen  which  cannot  be  mistakeni 
informs  us  that  "  the  mine  is  rich,  and  may  be  opened  again." 
Even  so,  and  let  it  be  often :  for  most  entirely  do  we  agree 
with  Bishop  Doane  in  the  belief  that,  "  next  to  the  pure  in- 
got of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  finer  gold  for  the  adorning  of 
the  earthly  sanctuary."  We  add,  also,  as  it  may  go  further 
with  some  readers,  the  remark  of  Dr.  Afordoc*:— "If  any 
one  wishes  to  know  what  was  the  simplicity  and  godly  sinceri- 
ty of  the  first  and  infantile  age  of  the  Church,  let  him  read  the 
Apostolical  Fathers." 


4. —  T%c  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ :  compiled  and  arranged 
from  the  four  Gospels^  for  Families  and  Sunday  Schools. 
With  Poetical  Illustrations  and  Notes.    By  T.  B.  Fox. 
Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan  &.  Co.    1837.    2  vols.  18mo. 

A  CHOICE  specimen  of  humanitarian  Christianity,  rationalist 
divinity,  neological  criticism,  and  liberalistic  taste. 

For  the  use  of  "  families  and  Sunday  Schools  "  we  have 
here  the  Gospels  pruned  of  all  useless  excrescences,  and  other 
matters  which,  ''  for  an  obvious  reason,"  are  deemed  to  have 
been  indiscreetly  admitted  by  the  original  compilers !  The 
"  natural  course  of  the  story  "  is  freed  from  the  profitless  epi- 
sodes  which  have  too  lon^  encumbered  it — the  angelic  greeting 
to  the  virgin  mother,  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  incar- 
nate Word,  the  nature  of  Him  who  was  with  God  and  was 
God,  and  yet  came  unto  His  own,  and  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  No  such  dreamy  history  and  obsolete  phi- 
losophy is  obtruded  on  the  younfi^  disciple  by  the  considerate 
Mr.  Fox !  Neither  can  any  naughty  words  escape  his  vigi- 
lance. Even  the  pure  Gibbon  and  the  mealy-mouthed  Monk 
Lewis  might  now  forego  their  strong  objections  to  the  Bible — 
the  New  Testament,  at  least ;  and  admit  that  it  is  rendered  a 
safe  pabulum  for  the  unsullied  youthful  mind.  ^^Editio  ex* 
purgata  "  ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  title ;  only,  perhaps, 
there  were  some  slight  misgivings  about  its  agreement  with  the 
motto  the  author  has  prefixea  to  his  book,*  inasmuch  as  it 

•"ThcBiblcl    Thiit'8  the  book.    The  book  indeed  j 

The  book  of  books; 

On  which  who  looks 
As  he  should  do  arieht,  shall  never  need 

Wish  for  a  better  light 

To  guide  him    ♦♦♦♦•♦.»» 
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might  seem  that  the  Bible,  though  the  best  book,  needed  a  lit* 
tie  mending  before  it  was  quite  fit  to  guide  at  least  the  young. 
Nor  mending  only — but  a  little  patching,  too,  and  a  goodly 
array  of  'new  pieces' — "purpurei  panni"  all,  we  have,  served 
upon  the  old  stuff,  in  the  second  volume.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, we  think  that  a  carping  critic  might  take  occasion  to 
complain  of  a  want  of  vigilance  in  the  selection  of  the  illustra- 
tions, equal  to  that  so  well  displayed  in  the  emendation  of  the 
text.  Surely  the  same  adroit  pen  and  scissors  that  dealt  with 
John  could  have  done  their  work  as  thoroughly  with  Heber, 
and  purified  these  pages  from  such  blots  as  the  mystico-philo- 
sophical  apostrophe  to  the  "  Incarnate  Word"  (11.  36.)  and  the 

**  VfMam  whose  unfading  power 
Beside  the  Eternal  stood.'* 

Bnt  Homer  nodtf  sometimes,  and  so  does  Mr.  Fox ;  else  would 
he  scarcely  hetVe  allowed  so  much  room  in  bis  "  cheap  and 
simple "  volumes  to  illustrations  from  Heber,  and  Montgome- 
ry, and  Keble,  and  a  few  of  like  antiquated  turn,  when  he 
might  have  had  for  the  nonce  a  sufficiency  of  matter  so  much 
more  congenial  as  that  delightful  little  ballad  from  Herderi 
about : — 

<*  A  marble  image 
Of  the  Virgin  and  her  Chtldy 
Among  green  pleasant  meadows, 
All  in  a  grove  so  wild." 

Yet,  oh  !  the  infirmity  of  poor  human  nature  I  Even  here 
a  delicate  sense  of  propriety  mdicates  need  of  change.  How 
could  the  editor  suffer  that  incautious  line 

**  The  Virgin  and  her  Child  " 

to  escape  him?  Why,  the  whole  secret  is  out !  He  might 
almost  as  well  have  inserted  the  narrative  of  Matthew  or  Luke 
entire  !  Children  are  so  inquisitive  I  Ob,  Mr.  Fox,  bow 
could  you  be  so  thoughtless ! 

But  evidently,  in  this  second  volume  the  editor's  attention 
was  engrossed  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  notes.  Truly  the 
march  of  intellect  is  rapid.  Little  did  the  pains-taking  Cries* 
bach  think  that  even  in  the  nursery  and  the  Sunday  School, 
the  very  babes  should  be  taught  to  share  in  bis  critical  labours, 
and  nicely  balance  the  respective  claims  of  such  varioua 
readings  as  '"and  I  know  the  Father,"  for  ''even  so  know  I 
the  Father."  (U.  167.)  To  be  sure  the  advantage  is  great,  ia 
80  eady  freeing  the  mind  fcom  ^e  trammeU  of  superstitious 
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veneration  for  the  vul^  text,  and  accustominc^  it  to  exercise 
its  hi^h  prerogative  of  judginjz:  all  things,  even  the  word  of  re- 
velation. Then  how  admirably  the  ^itor  throws  in  his  little 
unpretending  but  weightv  comments,  just  where  most  needed* 
On  the  second  page  of  volume  first,  we  have  the  account  of  the 
interview  of  Gabriel  with  Zacharias.  This  might  puzzle  a 
young  reader,  rationally  educated.  It  would  look  like  some- 
thuig  supernatural.  Who  is  this  Gabriel?  the  child  might 
ask  ;  and  it  is  not  every  teacher  that  would  fiirnish  so  neat  an 
answer  as  we  find  on  p.  161,  Vol.  II. — ^^  Gabriel  means 
'  man  of  God  ;'  and  '  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,'  signifies 
to  be  fiivoured  of  God."  Thus  the  younsf  inquirer  is  let  into 
the  mystery  of  literal  interpretation  ;  "  a  lavoured  man  of  God 
came  to  Zacharias" — how  much  more  simple  and  easy  than 
the  mythi  about  Angels,  &c,  with  which  the  vulgar  have  been  so 
long  deceived !  ana  this  pattern  key  once  given,  it  is  easy  for 
any  bungler  to  make  the  rest.  Yet  we  would  just  venture  to 
suggest,  that  in  the  next  edition  it  might  be  as  well  to  add  one 
other  note  upon  the  temptation ;  '<  DevU  means  '  adversary* 
or  ^  accuser ;'  and  his  takmg  Jesus  up  into  the  holy  city,  and 
setting  him  upon  the  pinnacle,  signifies  that  he  put  the  case  to 
Jesus  how  he  would  act  if  he  were  there." 

On  the  whole,  the  few  trifling  incongruities  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  specify,  excepted,  mis  is  a  very  inpnious 
and  neatly  executed  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  so-called  liberal 
religion.  Critical  acumen  and  taste  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  so  prepare 
and  moaify  them  as  to  render  them  wholly  innoxious  to  the 
tender  mind.  Parents  and  teachers  may  now  give  the  young 
the  history  of  the  "  mission  "  of  Christ  without  fiaar  of  Traiita* 
rianism  or  corrupted  morals. 


6. — A  Discourse  upon  the  Character  of  the  late  Chbstea 
AvERiLL,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Union  Col- 
lege. By  Rev.  Thos.  0.  Reed,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy.    Schenectady  :  S.  S.  Riggs.    1837.    pp.  78. 

Professor  Reed,  in  this  brief  but  beantifiil  piece  of  bi*- 
o^phy,  has  well  discharged  the  office  of  friendship,  and  has 

Siven  us  a  chaste  and  manly  portraiture  of  a  character  that 
eserves  to  be  remembered.    All  who  knew  Professor  Averill 
will  thank  him  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  delineation.    Mncb, 
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however,  aa  the  personal  friends  of  the  lamented  subject  of  this 
discourse  may  value  it  in  this  respect,  it  has  a  higher  and 
wider  claim  to  attention.  We  are  disposed  to  value  it  chiefly, 
because  it  opens  before  us  the  arduous  but  steady  path  by 
which  one  of  the  ablest — and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished— of  our  younger  scholars  arose,  from  comparative 
ob^urity,  to  a  station  in  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
most  brilliant  and  honourable  prospects  were  rapidly  opening 
before  him.  In  this  respect  it  furnishes  a  chapter  in  our  lite- 
rary biography  well  worth  the  pondering.  As  it  is  from  such 
materials  that  the  richest  elements  of  our  literary  character  are 
to  proceed,  so  the  perusal  of  a  record  like  this  will  be  found 
powerful  in  strengthening  many  who  are  looking  forward  to 
a  similar  career.  The  example  of  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Averill  is  always  useful.  Many  spirits  there  are,  like  his, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  attaining  to  eminence  in  knowledge 
and  usefulness,  around  whom  present  discouragements  gatter 
heavy  and  dark,  and  who  require  examples  to  cheer  them  on 
and  sustain  them  in  their  course — examples  to  which  they  can 
look  with  reverence.  Such  an  example  is  here  afforded  in  the 
neat— and,  we  may  add,  classic — ^memoir  which  Professor  Reed 
has  given  of  his  friend. 


6.—Ernfist  Maliravers.    By  the  author  of  "Pelham,"  "Bi- 
enzi,"  ice.    New- York  :  Harper  &,  Brothers.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Wb  think  we  have  seen  printed  somewhere,  that  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  conversation  of  Englislimen  is  a  tendency  to  talk 
of  the  classes  above  them.  If  the  comment  has  not  yet  been 
so  published,  'tis  high  time  it  were ;  we  therefore  formally 
commit  it  to  type  as  one  to  the  correctness  of  which  we  chal- 
lenge the  assent  of  intelligent  travellers.  Equally  true  and  far 
more  shrewd  is  a  remark  made  by  a  grumbling  loco-foco  on 
the  occasion  of  a  fancy  ball  in  one  of  our  cities,  the  costumes 
of  the  Dukes,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Courtiers  of  the  evening  in- 
dicating:, he  affirmed,  the  secret  wishes  of  the  republican  wear- 
ers. To  say  we  have  been  reminded  of  both  remarks  on  read- 
ing Ernest  Maltravers,  were  to  give  to  this  work  an  undue 
distinction  among  its  fellows.  Most  of  the  cultivators  of  that 
rank  product,  the  modern  Englisli  novel,  seem  to  be  under  the 
influence  at  once  of  the  aspiring  feelin?  which  is  so  apt  to  lift 
the  talk  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  above  the  level  of 
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the  interlocutors,  and  of  the  longings  which  presided  over  the 
principal  toilettes  for  the  aforementioned  bail.    But  Mr.  Bul- 
wer's  fashionable  novels  (for  several  of  his  fictions,  and  this 
one  particularly,  come  under  the  category)  being  the  best  of 
iheir  class,  in  them  a  common  element  is  the  more  conspicuous. 
The  hero,  Ernest  Maltravers,  the  inheritor  of  an  ancient 
name  and  ample  fortune,  is  first  introduced  to  us  just  returned 
to  England  from  Gdttingen ;  aged  eighteen,  with  a  *<  proftision  of 
fair  brown  hair  falling  over  a  high  and  commanding  forehead," 
with  features  <<  handsome  without  lieing  eminently  so,  and  an 
aspect  at  once  bold  and  prepossessing."    The  inside  of  bis 
head  is  already  equally  well  furnished,  for  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  down  with  Shakspeare  and  Schiller  beside  him  to 
read  until  he  gets  inspiration  to  write,  besides  behig  a  musician 
of  "  profound  science."    Of  course  he  is  the  beloved  of  the  wo- 
men, and  at  this  early  age  forms  a  liaison — ^love-adventure 
Number  One— the  source  of  the  mysterious  ingredient  in  the 
story,  the  growth  and  consummation  of  which  is  philosophical- 
ly depict^.    Several  years  later,  at  "a  brilliant  ball  at  the 
Palazzo  of  the  Austrian' embassy  at  Naples,"  the  beauty  of  the 
room,  the  fascinating,  high-bred,  witty,  imimpeachable  Ma- 
dame de  St.  Yentadotir  asks  eagerly,  "  Who  is  that  genUeman, 
the  young  one  I  mean,  leaning  against  the  door,— the  gentle- 
man who  wears  no  moustache  ?"    She  is  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  a  man  with  so  ''striking  a  countenance,"  ''something 
chivalrous  in  the  turn  of  the  head,"  "something  great  in  his 
look,"  is   a  simple   gentleman.    "Will  Madame  St.  Yenta* 
dour  allow  me  to  present  to  her  one  of  my  countrymen,"  said 
the  English  minister,  approachitig, — "  Mr.  Maltravers."    Ma- 
dame de  St.  Ventadour  "half-smiled  and  half-blushed  as  she 
looked  up,  and  saw  bent  admiringly  upon  her,  the  proud  and 
earnest  conntenanoe  she  had  remarked."    This  is  love-adven- 
ture Number  Two ;  and  it  dso  is  described  with  edifying  cir- 
cumstantiality.   The  battle-field  is  not  more  essential  to  the 
hero  of  romaoee,  than  is  the  field  of  fashion  to  the  hero  of  a 
modem  English  novel.    High  life  in  England,  enjoyed  only 
by  a  few,  is  desired  by  so  many,  and  admired  at  a  distance  by 
•such  a  multitude,  that  to  meet  the  demand  among  those  whose 
only  opportunity  of  partaking  of  the  company  of  Lords  and  La- 
dies is  in  print,  a  publisher  will  give,  we  dare  say,  thirty  per  cent, 
more  for  a  fiction  well  sprinklm  with  titles  than  for  one  equal 
in  all  other  attractions  save  this.    Mr.  Maltravers  figures  in 
every  part  of  the  jealously-guarded  enclosure.    Besides  being 
wooed  both  by  women  and  politicians  of  note,  he  adds  to  his 
.mass  of  claims  to  fiishionable  distinction  the  rare  one  of  sue* 
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cessful  authorship.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  him  the  ob- 
ject of  the  secret  attachment  of  a  young  lady  of  resplendent 
beauty,  brilliant  talents,  lofty  character,  the  admired  of  all 
eyes  and  all  ears,  the  only  child  of  an  Earl,  and  the  possessor, 
in  her  ovm  right,  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year.  This  is 
love-adventure  Number  Three ;  and  many  a  plebeian  tear  has 
doubtless  been  shed  from  female  eyes  over  the  mournful  fate 
of  the  hi^h-born  beauty.  Here  the  work  ends  for  the  present, 
and  Mr.  Maltravers  is  once  more  despatched  to  the  continent 
to  recruit  after  his  troubles. 

One  can  read  once  whatever  Mr.  Bulwer  writes ;  and  in  an 
eutlior  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  variously,  to  be  thus 
readable  is  no  small  merit  But  for  achieving  an  enduring 
place  in  literature,  he  possesses  in  too  low  a  degree  several 
primary  qualities,  and  among  them  especially  what  may  be 
termed  artistical  constructiveness.  He  has  fertility  of  inden- 
tion, but  little  creative  power.  Hence,  although  we  have  fol- 
lowed his  present  hero  attentively  through  four  hundred  of 
Harper's  closely-printed  pages,  and  have  oeen  with  him  for 
eight  or  ten  years  in  all  sorts  of  company,  we  nevertheless 
have  no  distinct  image  of  the  individual  man.  Call  to  mind 
the  characters  in  Tristram  Shandy,  Wilhelm  Meister,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  How  vividly  and  freshly,  and  how  mo- 
destly, will  they  present  themselves.  How  real !— and  yet  bet* 
ter  than  realities ;  for,  unlike  our  flesh  and  blood  friends,  they 
never  change  their  mood.  About  them  is  ever  the  sunny  at- 
mosphere into  which  they  were  ushered  from  the  genial  brains 
of  their  poetic  parents.  Who  that  has  once  known  would 
lose  them.  Throughout  our  lives  we  hold  delightful  converse 
with  them.  We  seek  constantly  to  know  them  better.  How 
inexhaustible,  too,  are  their  resources.  Now,  the  characters, 
if  they  can  be  so  called,  in  a  fiction  like  Ernest  Maltravers, 
are  all  shallow.  Most 'energetic  and  various  are  they  in  deed, 
and  copious  in  speech ;  but  they  act  and  speak  at  the  com- 
mand of  that  most  potent  and  arbitrary  of  powers,  the  will  of 
their  literary  father :  they  are  not  endowed  with  independent 
life.  The  character,  therefore,  into  which  in  the  course  of  a 
volume  we  get  the  most  insight,  is  that  of  its  author.  Incidents 
and  adventures  abound :  there  is  no  lack  of  those  '*  powerful 
scenes "  which  remind  one  of  the  headings  in  newspapers, 
*'  heart-rending  accident,"  "  diabolical  attempt :"  we  pass  from 
the  shades  of  old  English  parks  into  the  glare  of  a  London  routf 
from  the  gorgeous  mansion  to  the  cottage,  from  privacy  to  the 
market-place,  from  Switzerland  to  the^  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  company  of  peers  to  the  resorts  of  highwaymen ;  and 
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when  the  book  is  closed,  the  impressions  left  on  the  minds  td 
the  judicious  are  as  distinct  and  satis&ctory  as  when  at  the 
theatre  the  curtain  drops  upon  a  bustling  melodrama. 


7. —  Tales  from  the   German^  translated    by  Nathaniei. 
Greene.    Boston :  1837.    2  vols.  12mo. 

These  are  very  agreeable  and  interesting  tales  from  the 
German  of  Van  der  Yelde,  and  Mr.  Greene  has  put  them  into 
very  easy  and  graceful  English.  With  the  exception  of  the 
*<  Sorceress,"  the  tales  are  illustrative  of  interesting  portions  of 
history.  ''  Arwed  Gyllenstiema  "  is  a  story  of  Swedish  history, 
commencing  just  before  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  '^  The 
Lichtensteins  "  relates  to  tfie  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
*<  The  Anabaptist "  contains  a  lively  picture  of  the  atrocious 
scenes  of  fanatacism  and  crime  enacted  in  Munster  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  Mr.  Greene  gives  these  tales  to  the  world  as  "  the  fruits 
of  the  little  leisure  afforded  by  absorbing  official  occupations," 
we  may  safely  assure  our  readers  they  will  find  them  a  pleasant 
and  not  unprofitable  occupation  of  a  few  hours  of  their  leisure. 


8. — Characteristics  of  WomeUj  morale  poetical^  and  histo- 
rical. By  Anna  Jameson.  The  Author's  Edition,  lllus* 
trated  by  a  series  of  her  own  vignette  etching^s,  with  a  new 
preface,  original  notes,  and  other  important  additions.  New* 
York :  Saunders  &,  Otley,  1837. 

A  new  edition  of  a  delightful  book ;  but  we  have  not  space 
to  devote  to  a  particular  consideration  of  its  merits.  We  in« 
tend  hereafter  to  give  free  utterance  to  some  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  Shakspeare  that  have  been  Ions:  maturing  in  our 
mind  ;  when  we  shall  aim  to  unfold  the  true  iaea  of  his  wonder- 
ful creations,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  principles  of  a  prc^ounder 
criticism  than  has  been  generally  current  in  England  or  in  this 
country.  We  shall  then  have  occasion  to  consider  more  par* 
ticularly  the  beautiful  contributions  of  Mrs.  Jameson  towards 
the  appreciation  of  the  creations  of  the  <' myriad-minded"  poet. 

Meantime  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  mention  this  new  edition  of 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  work.  The  title-page  telb  nearly  all  we  have 
now  to  say.  This  edition  contains  several  pa^[es  omitted  in 
the  former  American  editions.  The  vignettes  are  some  of 
them  pretty  conceits,  and  most  of  them  airily  and  firracefully 
executed.  From  the  notes  we  infer  that,  since  the  first  pubh- 
cation  of  her  work,  the  author  has  gone  into  a  more  careful 
study  of  Schle^l  and  some  others  of  the  few  worthy  critics  of 
Shakspeare.  With  these  few  words  we  must  leave  Mrs.  Jame- 
son for  the  present,  heartily  commending  her  book  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  its  kind.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  for- 
get the  occasionally  too  ambitious  style,  nor  that  tendency  to 
exaggeration  of  thought  which  sometimes  leads  her  to  see  a 
little  more  in  the  characters  she  analy2ses  than  Shakspeare — 
who  worked  not  blindly — endowed  them  with,  in  his  own  cre- 
ative XDBA.    But  of  this  not  now. 


9. — The  Feast  of  Tabernades.  A  Poem  for  Music.  By 
Henry  Warb,  Jr.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Published  by  John 
Owen.    1837. 

There  is  not  a  bad  line  in  this  little  poem ;  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  to  say,  in  the  common  signification  of  the  phrase,  it 
has  not  a  single  good  one.  It  is  elerant  throughout,  simple 
and  unafiected ;  and  bears  evidence  of  care  and  study  as  well 
as  natural  beauty.  Good  taste,  warm  feeling^ and  gentle  piety 
are  blended  in  this  cheerful  sacred  lyric.  The  writer,  in  the 
choice  and  management  of  his  subject,  follows  at  an  humble 
distance  Goldsmith's  poetical  (for  all  poetry  now-a-days  is 
not  poetical)  Oratorio  of  die  Captivity^.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  gracefiil  model ;  and  it  is  something  not  to  have 
fsdled  in  such  an  emulation.  But  Mr.  Ware  has  done  more 
than  this  negative  praise  imports ;  he  has  produced  a  finished 
picture  of  the  great  Jewish  festival,  full  of  the  national  anima- 
tion and  love  of  piety.  It  is  not  the  author's  first  effort ;  yet 
Mr.  Ware  has  not  written  much  in  verse.  We  wish  he  would 
write  more.  He  has  the  qualities  of  mind  that  wear  well  in 
literature — a  sound,  carefully  cultivated  taste,  and  native  ele- 
gance oi  thought  His  present  subject  has  been  happily 
chosen.  There  is  no  better  text-book  for  the  poet  in  the  asso- 
ciaticms  of  the  past,  than  tlie  simple  narative,  so  often  pointed 
with  homefelt  beauty  and  tenderness,  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  lias  famished  the  largest  number  of  choice  subjects  for  the 
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painter,  has  always  tasked  the  best  powers  of  the  poet,  and 
the  finest  inspiration  of  the  musical  composer.  The  fine  arts 
of  Christendom — Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music — are 
indissohibly  Hnked  with  the  story  and  fieiith  of  the  Bible.  The 
Paradise  Lost,  Samson  Agonistes,  the  Descent  from  the  Crossy 
the  Last  Judgment,  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  com- 
position  of  the  Messiah --are  so  many  evidences  of  this  in  the 
highest  departments  of  Art  This  is  another  evidence,  if  need 
were,  of  the  truth  of  Sacred  Poetry,  an  illustration  of  that  at* 
tribute  of  .greatness  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  our  faculties 
(which  is  the  breath  of  Christianity)  that  prompts  the  highest 
exercise  of  Genius.  Poetry  is  not  the  sport  of  &ncy  dedicated 
to  the  passing  conventions  of  artificial  hfe,  but  tlie  natural  erowth 
and  expansion  of  the  permanent  human  affections :  and  these 
may  be  delightfully  connected  with  the  incidents  of  sacred 
story.  On  these  themes  the  feelings  are  already  enlisted ;  in 
the  variety  of  emotions,  the  artist  has  only  to  sweep  the  chords 
to  make  a  tender  or  a  lofty  strain  on  the  instrument  already 
strung  to  his  hand. 


10. — Modem  Accomplishments^  or  the  March  of  IntellecU 
By  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair.  New- York :  Kobert  Car* 
ter.     1836.    12mo.^p.  352. 

Modem  Society i  or  the  March  of  Intellect.  The  conclusion 
of  Modem  Accomplishments.  By  Miss  Catherine  Sin* 
CLAIR.    New-York :  Robert  Carter.    1837.    12mo.  pp.  439* 

We  cannot  set  through  with  these  volumes.  We  have 
tried  it  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  The  title,  and  the  excellent 
design  of  the  works,  led  us  to  take  them  up  in  the  hope  to 
find  them  deserving  of  warm  recommendation.  For,  as  our 
readers  may  easily  gather  from  our  former  numbers,  we  have 
great  contempt  for  modern  vices  and  follies.  We  have,  how-* 
ever,  read  enough  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  the 
spirit  of  the  volumes  is  very  good — ^very  religious  after  the 
best  Scottish  type,  but — ^they  are  dreadfully  dullbooks.  They 
are  as  good  in  their  religious  and  moral  tone  as  <^  Inheritance  ^ 
and  ''  Marriage ;"  but  not  the  least  in  the  world  Uke  them  ia 
life,  spirit,  and  freshness,  in  graphic  and  dramatic  power. 
Such  prosing  good  people,  and  such  sleepy  good  talk  as  they 
utter  ;  and  such  dull  and  iil-condiUoi^ed  mtellectaaa  the.  baa 
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people  have,  and  such  a  heavy  way  of  expressing  their  wrong 
opinions  and  sentiments !  Nevertheless  we  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood :  tastes  may  differ ;  and  whoever  does  not 
find  tnem  dull  books,  will  find  them  very  c^ood  books.  The 
Christian  Intelligencer  calls  them  "  one  of  the  loftiest  triumphs 
of  an  accomplished,  lovely  female  mind;"  and  declares,  <4t 
is  Impossible  to  say  whether  we  may  admire  most  her  elegance^ 
taste,  &sbion,  [!]  or  her  noble  and  enlightened  Christianity." 
The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  says,  too,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  first  work  *'  a  very  favourable  impression  both 
of  the  author's  principles  and  talents,"  and  is  therefore  '<  happy 
to  meet  her  again"  in  the  concluding  volume.  Thus  Doctors 
differ  !  Perhaps  the  Edinburgh  Doctors  were  gently  biassed 
by  Miss  Sinclair  being  **  the  accomplished  daughter  of  that 
great  and  ^ood  man,  and  ornament  of  Scotland,  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Smclair,"  and  by  the  work  being  "  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria."  Of  this 
we  shall  not  presume  to  judge,  but  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
for  themselves,  if  they  choose  to  venture  upon  the  volumes. 
Wishing  them  better  success  than  crowned  our  attempt,  we 
conclude  by  giving  them  a  clue  to  the  design  of  the  work: 
"  to  show,  m  the  case  of  Matilda  Howard,  the  steady,  purifying 
power  of  religious  principle  in  regulating  the  whole  deport- 
ment, and  imparting  true  peace  of  mind ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Eleanor  Fitz-Patrick,  the  caprice,  frivolity  and  disquietude, 
together  with  the  utter  heardessness,  which  a  mere  fashionable 
worldly  education  is  certain  to  produce." 


11. —  The  American  Almanack^  and  Repository  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  for  the  year  1838.  Boston :  Charles  Bo  wen. 
1  .'mo.  pp.  336. 

This  is  the  ninth  volume  of  a  work  which  has  no  superior, 
of  its  sort,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  exhibits,  as  did 
the  former  volumes,  abundant  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  labo- 
rious dili^nce  of  its  able  editor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester.  The 
astronomical  and  mathematical  department,  as  heretofore,  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Paine.  Besides  the  usual  Calendar, 
with  the  astronomical  calculations,  this  volume  is  rich  in  sta- 
tistical information,  additional  to  the  vast  body  of  such  inform* 
mation  brought  together  in  the  former  numbers. 

We  notice  this  work,  however,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reite- 
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latingtfaesagigfestioii  made  by  the  editor,  thatthenational  goyern- 
ment,  in  taking  the  next  census,  should  connect  with  that  object 
the  collecting  of  important  statistical  information  of  every  sorL 
We  believe,  with  Mr.  Worcester,  that  the  work  of  collecting 
the  statistics  of  the  whole  country  can  be  suitably  done  only 
by  the  government,  and  that  it  is  an  object  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  administration* 


12. — History  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  from  the  Ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Consttmtine.  By  Thb 
Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.  D.,  Re^us  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Published  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education  ap>^ 
pointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^ 
London :  John  W.  Parker.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  440. 

It  is  no  credit  to  "  the  trade  "  of  this  country,  that  while,  for 
years  past,  our  press  has  groaned  under  the  merest  trash  of 
transatlantic  production,  the  works  of  Dr.  Burton  should  be 
yet  inaccessible  to  American  readers,  except  in  their  costly 
tSnglish  form.  Had  he  written  only  the  Bampton  Lectures 
on  the  Early  Heresies,  their  immense  display  of  recondite 
learning,  poured  forth  in  no  stinted  stream,  might  excuse 
the  bookseller  who  should  fear  lest  such  a  work,  evt- 
dently  fitted  for  "  the  few,"  might  hang  heavy  on  his  hands. 
But  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have 
taken  their  place  as  standard  works  in  English  theology ;  and 
they  treat  of  a  subject  in  which  we  may  reasonably  presume 
every  minister  of  the  Gospel  throughout  our  land  to  feel  a 
deep  interest,  on  grounds  and  in  a  mode,  in  which  every  minis- 
ter ought  to  be  well  prepared  to  bear  the  writer  company. 
His  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Second  ana  Third  Centuries,  are  still  better 
fitted  to  interest  and  instruct  all  classes.  No  intelligent  lay- 
man would  find  in  them  any  thing  too  professional,  too  tech- 
nical, or  too  erudite.  And,  last  of  all,  here  is  a  work  profess- 
edly suited  to  the  wants  and  capacity  of  the  people,  popular  in 
its  contents  and  its  style,  on  a  topic  m  which  every  Christian 
surely  feels  deep  interest ;  and  yet  we  have  waited  two  years 
for  its  appearance  among  us,  and  in  vain.  It  is  not  character 
that  is  wanting  to  recommend  it.     Dr.  Burton's  reputation  is 
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too  well  and  widely  established  to  need  a  voucher,  or  the  test 
of  time.  Few  of  his  day,  in  so  short  a  life,  (for  alas !  his 
cla3rs  are  numbered)  have  acquired  a  ran^  of  learning  so  deep 
and  extensive  as  that  which  be  possessed.  Few  have  con- 
trived to  make  such  learning  available  in  so  many  and  so  use- 
ful ways.  This  is  done,  too,  as  well  in  the  three  last-named 
works,  as  in  the  volume  of  excellent  Sermons  which  appeared 
in  1830,  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  dbplay.  You  have 
the  results  of  profound  research  and  laborious  processes  of  rea- 
soning or  investigation,  with  almost  none  of  the  machinery. 
You  read,  in  few  and  simple  words,  statements  which  have 
cost  long  and  multifarious  study,  and  which  might  have  been 
paraded  in  an  array  of  learning  sufficient  to  astound  the  be- 
wildered reader. 

Judicious,  even-tempered  moderation  is  another  remarkable 
and  most  desirable  characteristic  of  these  writings.  Ck)nnected 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  its  first  ages,  there  are  topics 
of  controversy  in  which  it  is  easy  for  a  warm  or  hasty  writer 
to  lose  his  self-command.  The  very  blunders  of  his  prede- 
cessors on  matters  of  such  moment,  vex  him.  Their  preju- 
dice and  determined  opposition  to  his  theories,  where,  m  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence,  all  are  free  to  guess,  excite  his 
indignation ;  and  in  his  own  conceit  he  does  well  to  be  angry, 
while  he  is  sure  to  make  his  reader  so,  whether  he  agree  or 
differ.  But  it  is  never  thus  with  Dr.  Burton ;  calm,  clear, 
decided,  he  states  with  precision  all  he  knows;  and  adds 
frankly  and  fully  what  he  is  disposed  to  infer ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  he  troubles  himself  or  the  reader  with  attacks  on  error, 
and  never  with  any  indication  of  heat  or  fretfulness.  Dis- 
passionate and  self-possessed,  if  he  fail  to  gain  assent  by  argu- 
ment, he  is  still  secure  in  your  respect  and  confidence. 

The  compendious  History  of  the  early  Church,  now  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge, is  a  posthumous  publication,  but  has  had  the  advanta^ 
of  finished  preparation  by  the  author.  It  went  to  press  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  He  designed  it  for  general  use,  and 
has  been  eminently  successfiil  in  carrying  out  his  design.  We 
know  of  no  work  to  be  compared  with  it,  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation to  the  ordinary  reader,  on  the  origin,  growth,  character, 
hindrance  and  success  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  first  best 
days,  before  it  had  put  on  the  golden  manacles,  and  drank  the 
intoxicating  cup  of  civil  establishment.  It  is  fuller  than 
Mosheim  and  Milner,  and  incomparably  clearer.  In  the  earlier 
history  (to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted) 
all  the  facts  are  given,  and  much  valuable  remark  by  way 
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of  rationale.  In  the  remainder,  every  thing  important  to  a  just 
estimation  of  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  its  changes,  in- 
temal  and  exterior,  is  afforded ;  while  the  puzzling,  profitless 
detail,  which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  other  histories,  is 
judiciously  kept  back.  The  reader  feels  continually  that  he 
Is  conducted  on  his  journey  by  a  kind,  faithful,  and  wise  guide. 


13. —  The  Apostolical  Commission^  the  Missionary  Charter 
of  the  Church.  T%e  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wolffy  in  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  September 
26,  1837.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Washington  Doane, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey.  Burlington, 
N.  J.  Missionary  Press.     1837.    8vo.  pp.  26. 

"  If  it  be  true,  that  to  his  Apostles,  as  they  were  Mission- 
aries, and  that  they  might  be  Missionaries,  in  word,  not 
only,  but  in  power,  Christ  promised  his  protection  and  his 
presence,  «'alway,  even  unto  the  world,"  it  follows  clearly,  that 
to  be,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  an  Apostolical,  we  must  also 
be,  to  the  utmost  reach  of  our  capacity,  a  Missionary 
Church." 

Such,  in  his  own  words,  is  the  argument  of  Bishop  Doane 
in  this  spirit-stirring  sermon.  It  is  sustained  with  an  abiUty 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  topic  and  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  in  which  it  was  so  appropriately  introduced.  We 
fear  there  is  too  much  reason  for  the  doubt  suggested  in  the 
exordium  of  the  sermon,  whether  those  who  pique  themselves 
on  a  due  sense  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  ''  churchman* 
ship "  are  always  equally  alive  to  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tions. It  is  true  of  all  divine  blessings,  that  they  are  held  in 
trust,  and  never  duly  enjoyed  except  when  made  fruitful  for 
the  good  of  others ;  but  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  those  best 
blessings  which  are  conveyed  in  the  due  aclministration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  No  man  can  be  deemed 
to  have  made  them  his  own,  till  their  expansive  working  is 
perceivable  in  his  solicitude  and  his  efforts  to  make  them  others' 
also.  They  are  dead  when  they  are  not  germinant  Solitary 
salvation  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  redeeming  mercy,  no  article 
of  the  heavenly  code,  either  of  grace  or  of  providence.  "  When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,"  is  the  divine 
monition  to  each  and  all  of  those  who  turn  to  Jesus  that  they 
may  find  health  for  their  souls. 
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This  is  well  enough  known,  but  we  are  too  sure  that  it  is 
not  well  enough  appreciated.  Gladly^  therefore,  do  we  hear 
siich  trumpet-toned  notes  of  warning  as  this  fiiithful  watch- 
man has  sounded  from  his  hi^h  post  in  the  camp  of  God.  The 
respectable  body  of  clergy  and  laity  who  asked  Bishop  Doane's 
Sermon  for  publication,  did  good  service  to  the  Church,  and 
judged  well  of  her  necessities.  She  needs  such  admonitions 
more  now  than  ever.  Having  solemnly  claimed  for  herself 
the  fit  and  comely  title  of  "  a  Missionary  Church,"  there  is  a 
double  danger — lest,  on  the  one  hand,  she  lay  to  her  soul  the 
flattering  unction  of  having  well  done,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
the  empty  name ;  or,  on  the  other,  incur  the  deep  disgrace  of 
looking  back  after  having,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  world,  put 
her  hand  to  the  plough. 

Clearly  and  forcibly  Bishop  Doane  argues  that  all  in  all  to 
the  Church  is  the  continued  presence  of  her  Divine  Head. 
Without  it,  the  word  is  powerless,  the  sacraments  inefficacious 
the  ministry  a  broken  tool : — 

**  In  vain  we  prove,  by  warrant  clear  and  open,  and  endaring  as 
the  stars  in  heaven,  the  authority  by  which  we  act  as  ministers  of 
Christ.  Nay,  vainly  were  it  given  to  us,  as  to  the  men  of  old,  to 
heal  the  sick,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  cast  out  devils,  should  we  hope 
by  act  of  ours  to  bring  about  that  greatest  wonder  of  Almighty 
power,  the  new  creation  of  the  heart.  The  record  still  must  stand 
— ^humbling  to  us  indeed  as  carnal  men,  but  oh,  how  full  of  comfort 
and  of  hope  to  him  that  has  been  taught  of  God ! — ^the  record  still 
must  stand,  which  Paul  has  written  for  our  learning,  ^  who  then  is 
Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers,  by  whom  ye  believed,  even 
as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  ?"  The  conclusion  still  remains, 
and  while  the  world  stands  will  remain,  that,  f2;reat  and  gracious  as 
the  commission  is  which  makes  of  sinful  men  **  ambassadors  for 
Christ," — and  great  as  is  their  danger  and  their  guilt  who  take  in 
any  other  thau  the  way  of  his  appointment  that  sacred  and  most 
awful  trust — its  power  and  worth  consist  in  that  assurance  to  the 
first  eleven,  Mo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world!'"— p.  10,  11. 

But  the  warrant  of  the  ever-during  presence  of  Christ  with 
his  Church,  is  his  faithfiil  promise ;  and  that  promise  is  made 
to  the  Church  in  certain  circumstances.  Are  the  word,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  ministry  which  administers  them,  now 
exhibited  in  those  circumstances  7  If  not,  how  can  we  plead 
the  promise  ?  "  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations — ^and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you :" — The  command  and  the  encouragement 
are  inseparable.  This  is  abundantly  proved,  firom  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  results  under  the  commission,  in  the 
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pages  of  the  sermon ;  but  want  of  apace  compels  us  to  refer  the 
reader  thither,  for  complete  conviction. 

The  conclusion  of  the  sermon  furnishes  a  neat  and  inte- 
resting sketch  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  remarkable 
individual  at  whose  ordination  it  was  preached,  and  who 
soon  departs,  we  understand,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  Af> 
rica. 


14 — An  Appeal  to  Parents  for  Female  Education  on  Chris- 
tian Principles  ;  with  a  Prospectus  of  St.  Mary's  Hall^ 
Green  Banky  Burlington^  New  Jersey.  Burlington :  J. 
L.  Powell.     1837. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  excellent  pamphlet  inciden- 
tally  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  Bishop  Doane  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Christian  Education.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  Insti- 
tution, commenced  under  his  auspices,  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  It  is  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  be  an  eminent  bless- 
ing to  the  Church  and  to  the  country.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  the  institution,  the  high  cha- 
racter of  its  Principal,  and  the  admirable  qnaliCcations  of  his 
associates,  we  are  confident  that  St.  Mary's  Hall  will  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 


15.— il  Sermon^  preached  before  the  First  Church  and  the 
Edwards  Churchy  Northampton,  on  the  late  Fast,  Sept.  Ist^ 
1837.  By  John  Mitchell,  Pastor  of  the  Edwards  Cnurch. 
Northampton:  W.  A.  Hawley.    1837. 

The  design,  the  principles,  and  the  tone  of  sentiment  of 
this  Discourse  are  admirable.  It  is  the  protest  of  common 
sense  and  sound  Christian  feeling,  against  the  pernicious  and 
disoi^nizing  fanaticism  of  the  hordes  of  associated  Reformers 
that  nave  infested  the  country  for  several  years  past. 

We  call  attention  to  the  pamphlet,  not  because  we  think  the 
author  has  handled  the  subject  with  any  extraordinary  ability, 
or  treated  the  important  topics  upon  which  he  touches  so 
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fuUy  and  thoroughly  as  we  could  wish.  This,  indeed,  we 
could  scarcely  look  for  in  an  occasional  discourse  prepared  for 
delivery,  and  afterwards  "published  by  request."  But  we 
notice  it,  because  we  rejoice  in  every  indication  of  sound  Chris- 
tian good  sense  in  the  quarter  from  which  the  sermon  comes ; 
because  we  rejoice  in  every  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, of  an  awakening  resistance  to  the  wretched  tyranny 
under  which  the  religious  community  have  so  long  succumbea. 
Mr.  Mitchell  deserves  great  credit  for  the  just  and  sound 
views  he  expresses,  and  for  the  firm  and  manly  tone  in  which 
he  utters  himself:  and  when  we  say  he  has  not  handled  the  sub- 
ject as  thoroughly  as  we  could  wish,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  detract  from  the  actual  merit  of  what  he  has  done.  It 
is  a  good  discourse,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  read- 
ers. We  should  be  glad  to  give  copious  extracts,  but  we 
have  not  space  ;  and,  besides,  we  hope  hereafter  to  take  up  the 
subject  to  which  his  sermon  relates  somewhat  at  large,  and 
shall  then  have  occasion  to  recur  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 


16. — Speech  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Nashville^  de- 
livered on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  Commencement^ 
Oct.  4, 1837.  By  Philip  Lindsley.  Nashville  :  S.  Nye, 
&c.    pp.  38. 

A  STIRRING  speech  this ;  displaying  comprehensive  views, 
and  full  of  high  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  good  learning,  and 
at  the  same  time  quite  amusing  from  the  dashing^  directness  ot 
the  lan&^age.  It  is,  indeed,  a  racy  specimen  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Kentucky  style  in  its  higher  degrees.  President 
Lindsley  cuts  about  him  to  the  right  and  left,  and  on  all  sides, 
with  the  most  delightful  disregard  of  whom  or  what  he  hits. 
He  declares  we  have  not  an  University  deserving  the  name  in 
the  whole  country,  and  ^ives  a  flowing  description  of  the  su- 
periority of  other  countries  in  this  respect.  He  says  boys  are 
sent  to  college  too  young — that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
prepared— ^that  they  are  often  ^^  spoiled  at  home  " — that  they 
come  to  college  with  "  habits  irregular  and  vicious,"  and  <<  wiU 
not  be  controlled,"— that  the  parents  assume  to  be  wiser  than 
their  children's  instructers — that  "every  father  and  mother, 
uncle  and  aunt,  brother,  sister,  and  cousin,  every  big  man  and 
every  little  man  in  the  village,  every  newspaper  scribbler  and 
every  youthful  orator,  and  everybody  else,  is  a  judge  and  a 
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crictic,  and  a  reformer,  and  a  very  Solomon  upon  the  subject 
and  mj^tery  of  education." 

He  notices  an  ^^ad  captandum  objection,  which  is  upon 
the  lips  of  every  demagogue  and  every  aspiring  sycophant  of 
the  "  sovereign  people/'  which  runs  in  this  wise : — 

**The  university  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  rich — for  the 
anHtocracY— «nd  not  for  the  poor,  the  democracy,  the  great  mass 
of  our  labouring  productive  classes.  This  species  of  sophistry  can 
rarely  be  refuted,  because  it  is  never  believed  by  the  canting 
knaves  who  employ  it,  and  because  those  upon  whose  ignorance 
and  credulity  it  is  designed  to  operate,  are  seldom  accessible,,  at 
least  on  occasions  when  truth  and  intellect  usually  assert  their 
claims.  I  will,  however,  briefly  advert  to  two  or  three  items  or 
heads  of  argument  in  reply. 

**  The  man  who  afiects  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  poor — ^who 
seeks  to  arouse  among  them  a  spirit  of  discontentment,  and  of  jealousy 
and  hostility  towards  the  rich — who  is  perpetually  haranguing,  and 
blustering  and  clamouring  about  their  rights  and  their  wrongs — 
with  a  view  lo  his  own  political  advancement — ^may  always  be 
noted  as  a  selfish,  heartless,  intriguing,  unprincipled  office-hunter. 
He  cares  nothing  about  the  poor.  And,  when  successful,  he  will  be 
the  first  to  turn  his  back  upon  them  in  scorn,  and  to  trample  them 
in  the  dust.  Such  has  ever  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  popular 
demagogue.  For  a  season,  and  just  so  long  as  it  may  suit  his  pur- 
pose, he  is  the  bold,  zealous,  unflinching,  mrious  champion  of  the 
suffering,  oppressed,  plundered,  priest-ridden,  bank-ridden,  univer- 
sity-ridden,  aristocracy-ridden  poor.  They  believe  him,  trust  him, 
vote  for  him,  fight  for  him,  huz2Ui  for  him,  toast  him,  worship  him, 
bear  him  onward  and  upward,  until  they  behold  him  safe  in  the 
palace  and  upon  the  throne  :  and  then  again  they  shout  hosannasi 
and  long  live  my  lord,  the  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
Defender  of  the  poor  !  But  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy  well  over, 
and  the  delirium  passed  away,  and  they  are  astounded  to  find  them- 
selves as  far  beneath  the  footstool  of  their  once  familiar  Cromwell 
or  Robespierre  as  they  had  ever  been  beneath  the  regal  pomp  of  ihe 
hated  Stuart  or  Bourbon.  Now,  how  shall  the  poor  be  disabused  of 
this  folly  ?  how  shall  they  be  disenchanted,  disenthralled,  emanci- 
pated, and  enabled  to  act  for  themselves  ?  Send  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  where  the  Hampdens  and  Sidneys,  and  Pyms  and  Fletchers, 
and  Lockes  and  Miltons  and  La  Fayettes  were  duly  qualified  to 
comprehend  the  rights  of  roan — and  of  all  classes  of  men,  without 
distinction  or  exception." — p.  10. 

Then  ag^ain,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  universities  are  for  the  rich. 
Dr.  Lindsley  wants  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  very  harmless  way 
for  them  to  spend  their  money.  But,  he  says  nearly  all  the 
learned  and  distinguished  men  of  the  nation  come  from  the 
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poorer  classes,  and  that  the  universities  have  ever  been  pre- 
eminently the  poor  man's  friend.  Then  he  fires  off  a  broad- 
side at  the  rich  : — 

*'  Your  unlettered,  pompous*  mushroom^  purse-proud  nabobs  are» 
in  general,  not  only  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  colleges,  but  the 
most  absurd,  egotistical,  overweening,  self-sufiicient,  iron-boundi 
leaden •  headed,  braying  animals  in  the  whole  world.  They  live  only 
to  hoard  money  :  and  they  expend  it  only  for  display.  It  requires 
a  most  thorough  education  to  know  how  to  use  a  fortune  ^'en/eeZ/y — 
not  to  say  liberally  and  munificently.  And  of  all  the  caricatures  of 
our  humanity,  save  from  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth,  the  vulgar  rich 
man,  who  apes  the  manners  and  polish,  and  etiquette  and  fashionable 
biens^emces — ^the  airs,  graces  and  persiflage — of  the  high.bred  gen* 
tleman  !  Why,  such  a  lumpish  milUonnaire  parvenu  cannot  eat  a 
good  dinner — ^as  a  good  \iinner  was  ordained  to  be  eaten  by  all 
Christian  men." — p.  11. 

The  Doctor  gives  a  grand  outline  of  the  sort  of  university 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  established  in  Tennessee,  and  then  has 
a  smart  hit  at  the  Legislature  of  the  state  for  not  doing  their 
duty  in  the  premises.    He  adds  : — 

**  But  as  I  am  not  entitled  to  the  floor,  I  will  not  address  the 
House  at  present.  If  the  Legislature,  however,  will  elect  me  their 
repn«entative  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  will  exert  my 
humble  faculties  to  the  very  uttermost  to  induce  the  Government 
to  make  a  new  grant  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wild  land 
to  our  hitherto  neglected  and  poverty-stricken  colleges  and  acade-. 
mies ;  and  to  absolve  the  state  from  all  her  past  iniquities  and  ex. 
isting  liabilities  on  this  scoi*e.  I  hope  the  Honourablb  Gentle- 
XBif  will  maturely  deliberate  upon  this  singularly  disinterested  and 
naodest  proposition  of  mine«  before  they  proceed  to  a  final  choice. 
They  will  find  me,  moreover,  a  most  orthodox*  independent,  decided, 
old-fashioned,  constitutional  politician  ;  who  will  listen  respectfully. 
to  all  their  idstructions,  and  then  act  just  as  he  pleases,  always 
*  taking  the  responsibility,*  and  hazarding  the  consequences." — 
p.  18. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  tact  with  which  the  sharp- 
tongued  Doctor  conciliates  the  sovereign  people,  and  the  po- 
litical partisans  who  lead  them  about  by  the  nose,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable !  One  would  imagine  that,  despairing  of  squeezin^f 
any  thing  out  of  them  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans  for  a 
great  institution,  he  is  determined  to  enjoy  the  only  satisfac- 
tion left — that  of  venting  his  spleen.  We  givo  one  more  ex- 
tract :— . 

**  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  people  govern,  the  university 
is  greatly  needed  to  furnish  a  class  of  men  sufficiently  numerous 
NO.   III. — ^VOL.    II.  31 
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and  qualified  to  enlighten  the  man  of  the  people  upon  general  poli- 
tics— upon  the  constitution,  government,  laws,  jurisprudence,  and 
institutions  of  the  republic.  If  every  individual  cannot  become 
familiar  with  these  subjects  by  his  own  reading  and  reflection,  it  is 
desirable  at  least  that  an  adequate  instructor  and  guide  should  be 
at  hand,  on  whose  information  and  judgment  he  may  safely  rely. 
Now  the  people  are  called  on,  at  every  election,  to  decide  upon 
some  of  the  most  intricate,  complex,  and  difficult  questions  of  state 
policy — ^involving  their  own  and  the  interests  of  posterity  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  And  how  shall  they  vote  upon  measures  which 
they  do  not  understand  7  What  do  they  know,  or  what  do  our  com- 
paratively wise  men  know,  for  example,  about  the  just  principles  of 
taxation,  or  tarifi",  or  finance,  or  banking,  or  usury  laws-— of  oar 
foreign  relations,  of  our  Indian  policy,  of  internal  improvements, 
or  of  any  constitutional  doctrine  or  controversy — or  indeed,  of  the 
very  eleinents  of  political  economy  or  jurisprudence  or  legislation  f 
And  yet,  they  are  expected  annually  to  pronounce  ay  or  fio,  without 
hesitation,  on  a  dozen  or  more  untried  projects,  which  it  might  puz- 
zle even  a  Solomon  fully  to  appreciate,  in  all  their  bearings,  after 
the  most  intense  study  and  mature  deliberation.  Our  political 
candidates  for  office  and  our  newspaper  editors,  are  the  exclusive 
monopolists  of  this  entire  department  of  popular  instruction.  I 
have  two  objections  to  this  monopoly.  (1.)  Forty-nine  out  of  fifty 
of  the  said  politicians  and  editors  are  themselves  too  ignorant  for 
the  service.  And  (2.)  were  they  ever  so  well  informed,  they  cannot 
be  trusted.  It  is  their  interest  and  their  vocation  to  mislead,  de- 
ceive, hMunbug  and  mystify  the  whole  body  of  the  sovereign  people.'' 

i— p,    SSm 

We  hope  the  particular  notice  we  have  taken  of  some  of  the 
things  that  have  amused  us  in  this  address,  will  not  lead  our 
readers  to  imagine  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  serious  reading. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about  forei^  universities, 
and  a  good  many  important  considerations,  forcibly  expressed, 
and  is  really  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 


17. — StmneU.    By  Edward  Moxon.  Second  Edition.    Lon- 
don.   1837.    8vo.  pp.  76. 

It  is  not  often  that  Foets  are  hesrd  of  among  the  book- 
sellers, though  the  gentle  craft  cannot  be  averse  to  an  art 
which  has  found  adepts  in  basket-makers  and  peasants.  Jb. 
^oxon,  the  London  publisher,  is  weU  JcQOwn  a»  the.ixjend  and 
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intimate  of  Charles  Lamb,  a  consideration  that  must  ensnre  him 
respect  from  the  true  lovers  of  Elia.  To  have  been  a  favoured 
member  of  Lamb's  Thursday  Evening:  parties  is  of  itself  a 
sort  of  passport  in  literature;  for  the  ear  there  drunk  in  sounds 
unheard  in  the  common  bustle  and  resort  of  the  world,  and 
the  hearer  carried  away  from  the  lips  of  Coleridge  and  Haz- 
litt  and  the  kind  host,  principles  of  taste  with  modes  of  thought 
taught  only  in  that  modern  symposium  of  ^ided  spirits.  Mr. 
Moion  is  well  read  in  the  good  school  of  Wordsworth,  the 
spirit  of  whose  writings  has  entered  into  his  heart,  bidding 
him  look  with  a  kindly  eye  on  men  and  things,  and  the 
various  themes  for  the  Poet  that  are  freely  scattered  in  the 
world.  He  is  not  a  bold,  or  orifi[inal,  poet;  but  he  always 
inspires  a  pleasant  vein  of  reflection,  ttuit  makes  his  text  the 
starting  pomt  of  a  chain  of  agreeable  reveries.  He  dwells 
on  the  ancient  names  of  the  past  with  a  fondness  for  the  style 
and  expression  of  Sydney  and  Raleigh.  He  addresses  personal 
thoughts  and  wishes  to  his  love,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  if  forgetting  that  the  golden  age,  which  tolerated  such 
things,  has  passed.  But  true  chivalry  is  never  old,  and  to  our 
mind  such  strains  as  the  following  are  always  welcome  : — 

**  The  cygnet  crested  on  the  pnrple  water ; 

The  fawn  at  play  beside  its  graceful  dam ; 

On  cowslip  bank,  in  spring,  the  artless  lamb ; 
The  hawthorn  robed  in  white*  May's  fragrant  daughter ; 

The  willow  weeping  o'er  the  silent  stream  ; 
The  rich  laburnum  with  its  eolden  show ; 

The  fairy  vision  of  a  poet^s  dream  ; 
On  summer  eve  earth's  many.coloured  bow  ; 

Diana  at  her  bath  ;  Aurora  bright ; 
The  dove  that  sits  and  singeth  o'er  her  woes ; 

The  star  of  eve ;  the  lily,  child  of  light ; 
Fair  Venus'  self,  as  from  the  sea  she  rose ! 

Imagine  these,  and  I  in  truth  will  prove 

They  are  not  half  so  fair  as  she  I  love." 

Our  appreciation  of  this  fanciful  expression  of  feeling  is 
not  lessened  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  fair  lady,  who  calls 
forth  his  strains,  was  a  gentle  girl  adopted  as  a  daughter  by 
Charles  Lamb,  from  whose  fireside  Mr.  Moxon  received  her  in 
marriage.*  Aroutid  such  nuptials  let  peace  and  happiness 
attend,  and  all  the  pleasant  homefelt  influences.  The  tender 
lover  breathes  his  wishes  in  such  words  as  these,  which  speak 
favourably  for  the  Poet  and  the  Man  : — 

*  Talfottrd'a  Letters  of  Lamb. 
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^  O  sleep,  do  thou  perform  a  holy  task. 

And  o'er  the  orbs  of  yonder  sainted  maid. 

With  watch ings  worn,  sofl  spread  the  tend'rest  shade 
That  e'er  the  brow  of  virgin  pure  did  mask. 
Her  to  thy  care,  sweet  Sleep,  do  I  resign  ; 

Her  eyelids  close,  so  that  she  may  repair 

Her  fragile  form  ;  and  do  thou  nightly  there 
Shed  on  her,  amid  dreams,  thy  balm  benign. 
All  excellent  she  is,  therefore  do  thou 

To  her,^mild  Influence,  health  and  strength  restore ; 

And  I  will  praise  thee  as  did  Bards  of  yore, 
And  on  thee  choicest  epithets  bestow  ! 

Descend,  meek  spirit,  there,  and  like  the  doTe 

Shade  with  thy  wings  till  morn  the  Maid  I  love." 

There  is  a  beautiful  moral  tone  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  these  sonnets,  in  harmony  with  the  best  affections  of  our  na- 
ture. Like  the  wild  wood-plants,  which  thrive  in  the  thin  soil 
of  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  rich  valleys,  the  flowers  of 
poetry  spring  up  along  the  most  rugged  path  of  life.  No  as- 
pect of  man  is  so  harsh,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  a  good  light  by 
the  eye  of  the  poet.  There  are  many  simple  scenes  like  this 
throughout  the  land,  where  the  verse  is  only  a  copy  of  a  plain 
homely  reality.  Another  theme  mi^ht  have  a  more  sounding 
name,  but  this  domestic  incident  forms  a  picture  before  our 
eye  yet  more  pleasant  than  if  it  were  the  story  of  an  enchanted 
castle  or  battle-field : — 

*^  Hark !  'tis  a  mother  singing  to  her  child 

Those  madrigals  that  used  her  ears  to  greet. 
When  she,  an  infant  like  that  spring.flower  sweet. 
Lent  her  charm'd  ears  to  nurse,  or  mother  mild. 
That  sang  those  nursery  stories  strange  and  wild^- 
Of  Knights,  of  Robbers,  and  of  fairy  Queens 
Dwelling  in  castles,  'mid  enchanted  scenes — 
The  songs  which  plain  antiquity  beguiled." 

Here  is  the  Poet  and  Friend  at  the  grave  of  Elia: — 

**  Here  sleeps  beneath  this  hank,  where  daisies  grow, 

The  kindliest  sprite  earth  holds  within  her  breast ; 

In  such  a  spot  I  would  this  frame  should  rest, 
When  I,  to  join  my  friend,  far  henc<e  shall  go. 
His  only  mate  is  now  the  minstrel  lark, 

Who  chants  her  morning  music  o'er-  his  bed. 
Save  she  who  comes  each  evening,  ere  the  bark 

Of  watch-dog  gathers  drowsy  folds,  to  shed 
A  sister's  tears.     Kind  Heaven,  upon  her  head 

Do  thou  in  dove-like  guise  thy  spirit  pour. 
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Asd  in  her  aged  path,  some  flow'rets  spread 

Of  earthly  joy«  should  Time  for  her  in  store 
Have  weary  days  and  nights,  ere  she  shall  greet 
Him  whom  she  longs  in  Paradise  to  meet." 

The  sonnet  to  Wordsworth  is  most  just  and  appropriate, 
from  this  simple-minded  lover  of  verse : — 

**  None  have,  like  thee,  from  unknown  sources  brought 
The  light  of  truth,  the  feeling,  and  the  thought 

Dwelling  in  humblest  things  ;  the  human  heart 
Thou  hast  ennobled ;  and  enlarged  the  spheres 

Of  our  perceptions,  giving  them  a  part 
In  all  that  breathes ;  nor  stone,  nor  flower  appears, 

Whether  in  fields,  or  hills  retired  and  holy. 

For  thy  alUcomprehensive  mind  too  lowly." 

Mr.  Moxon  is  a  pleasing  writer,  whose  excellence  lies 
chiefly  in  picturesque  description  of  the  world  and  nature,  and 
in  the  expression  of  sentiment  His  thoughts  are  sometimes 
fiseble,  and  want  stren^  and  dip^ity  of  expression.  We  hear 
no  trumpet  tones,  nor  mdividual  bursts  of  passion,  from  a  mind 
particularly  excited  by  hope,  indignation,  or  other  keen  emotions 
of  the  soul.  It  is  not  the  sonnet  repressing  and  conflning  the 
vigorous  overflowing  sense  that  seems  to  spurn  its  bounds,  and 
be  too  weighty  and  massive  for  the  verse— but  may  be  likened 
rather  to  the  slender  rill,  extended,  and  made  to  irrigate  a  large 
surface.  With  this  qualification,  Mr.  Moxon  is  an  agreeable 
author.  He  belongs  to  the  minor  poets,  who  are  content  to 
pleaae  without  the  efibrt  to  astonish,  and  whom  we  often  read 
while  we  turn  away  from  sublimity  itself. 


18. — A  Love  Token  for  Children^  designed  for  Sunday 
School  Ubraries.  By  the  author  of  "The  Linwoods," 
"  Live  and  Let  Live,"  "  Poor  Rich  Man,"  &c.  New- York : 
Harper  Cc  Brothers. 

.  There  is  the  same  difierence  between  the  writings  of  most 
modem  novelists  and  thQ3e  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  as  between 
modern  paintings  and  those  of  the  old  Flemish  school.  In 
the  former  there  is  wanting  that  verisimilitude,  that  close  fidel- 
ity of  delineation,  which  render  the  smallest  works  of  the  lat- 
ter charming  and  appreciable,  as  well  by  the  most  common  as 
by  the  most  cultivated  tastes.    Here  is  nature  dressed  in  green, 
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or  in  "  Joseph^s  coat  of  many  colours,"  as  it  may  be  Sprinjgr  or 
Autumn ;  here  is  a  farm,  described  as  a  farm  really  is  in  New 
England,  with  diversity  of  rock  and  pasture,  forest  and  swamp; 
not  one  continuity  of  smiling  corn-fields  and  waving  i^rain ; 
here  is  a  house  that  looks  like  a  house  both  outside  and  mside, 
somewhat  stained  by  the  rain,  and  a  little  dingy  with  smoke ; 
not  surrounded  with  white  palisades,  ornamented  with  newly- 
painted  window-blinds,  and  always  as  neat  as  a  pink  from  attic 
to  cellar.  Here  are  real  men  and  women,  too,  as  they  seem 
from  day  to  day  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life ;  not  rigged  up 
in  holiday  clothes,  with  a  perpetual  smile  on  their  countenances, 
behaving  as  well  in  the  story  as  they  do  before  their  minister 
at  a  tea-party.  We  always  open  a  book  of  Miss  Sedgwick's 
with  a  certamty  of  being  charmed  with  the  truth  of  her  pic- 
tures, no  less  than  with  the  originality  and  beauty  of  her 
thoughts.  And,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  always  takes  us 
much  longer  to  read  through  her  last  work  than  that  of  any 
other  American  author.  We  can,  with  tolerable  facility,  de- 
spatch a  two-volumed,  closely-printed  on  speckled  paper,  new 
novel  in  about  four  hours  and  a  half  by  a  stop-watch ;  but  we 
can  consume  a  whole  winter's  eveninff,  from  twilight  to  "the 
witching  hour,"  over  a  volume  as  small  as  that  before  us.  We 
skip  nothing.  We  strive  not  to  reach  the  sense  by  skimming 
off  the  top  of  the  sentence.  We  know  that  the  cream  lies 
deeper.  It  does  not  float  up,  and  leave  a  residue  of  watery  fluid ; 
but  infuses  a  richness  through  the  whole,  so  that  it  is  like  the 
fresh  new  milk  in  one  of  her  own  Stockbridge  dairies. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  "  the  author  of  Red- 
wood" the  most  agreeable  living  writer  of  fiction  whom 
the  journals  have  delighted  to  honour.  Our  memory  is  fully 
supplied  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  train  who 
succeeded  him,  when  we  utter  the  opinion.  We  are  well  nigh 
tired  of  the  whole  category.  In  those  days  when  we  were 
accustomed  to  run  through  their  pages,  we  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  romance  from  Miss.  Sedgwick  as  of  a  pure  spring 
among  brackish  waters. 

In  the  new  department  of  literature  upon  which  she  has 
now  entered,  she  is  wholly  without  a  competitor,  unless,  we 
except  the  capable  author  of  the  "Three  Experiments  of  Liv- 
ing." We  look,  therefore,  almost  entirely  to  herself  for  the 
good  to  be  done,  and  the  pleasure  to  be  imparted,  in  the 
sphere  of  illustrating  homely  facts  and  principles  by  stories 
of  real  life.  Her  success  in  her  three  first  trials,  warranted  the 
best  expectations  for  a  fourth  ;  and  though  it  comes,  like  a  new 
and  more  humble  flower  of  the  same  class,  we  are  no  less  gratified 
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than  before.  No  books  are  more  needed  by  us  than  good  books 
for  children — stories  founded  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  life 
in  our  country,  which,  as  they  easily  recommend  themselves  to 
the  fancy  and  understanding,  can  easily  convey  moral  and  re- 
lifrious  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind.  We  have  had  a  sur- 
feit of  "  knowledge  made  easy."  We  have  had  too  many  sim- 
plifications ot  travels  and  £feography ;  too  much  Peter  Parley- 
ism.  Our  children  have  been  getting  to  be  wiser  than  their 
progenitors.  Mungo  Parks  and  Belzonis  are  to  be  found  in 
the  reijfions  of  the  nursery,  and  Malte-Bruns  abound  in  the  in* 
fant  school-rooms.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  no  longer  mys- 
terious to  the  "  toddlin  wee  things  f  but,  mcipient  FrankUns, 
they  can  discourse  of  the  electric  fluid ;  and  we  every  day  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  a  small  book  from  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Good- 
rich, of  Boston  (the  modern  Mr.  Newbury),  on  the  newly-in- 
vented magnetic  machine,  and  its  capability  of  producing  rota- 
tory motion.  Small  philosophic  Lord  Verulams,  in  frock  and 
trowsers,  confound  us  with  recondite  inquiries  at  the  houses  of 
our  married  ac(][uaintance ;  and  little  female  Wortley  Montagues 
look  up  from  pictorial  embellishments,  to  have  resolved  some 
question  of  national  manners  which  the  sight  of  a  costume  had 
su^fested.  The  process  of  intellectual  stuffing  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  fine  ligaments  have  sometimes 
snapped  asunder  under  the  pressure ;  and,  shocked  at  the  con- 
sequences both  on  the  physique  and  morale  of  their  children, 
parents  have  been  going  back  to  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  preferring  gorgeous  invention,  quali- 
fied by  harmless  absurdity,  to  the  hot-house  system  of  forcing 
fragile  intellects.  But,  on  the  journey  back  to  the  books  which 
we  read  when  we  were  children,  we  are  delightfully  arrested 
by  these  stories  of  Miss  Sedgwick.  If  she  will  give  us  a  few 
more  from  the  same  mint,  we  will  make  them  the  current  lite- 
rary coin  of  our  little  people,  and  not  return  to  the  old  Spanish 
currency  of  golden  tales  from  the  paper-rags  of  modem  in- 
ventors, like  Peter  Parley  and  the  rest. 

We  wish  the  little  book  before  us  had  not  been  desig- 
nated particularly  as  for  Sunday-schools.  It  would  have  ra- 
pidly found  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  these  excellent  insti- 
tutions, from  its  peculiar  fitness  to  interest  and  improve 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  taught  which  could  be  objected 
to  by  any  Christian  denomination.  The  specification  will  be 
apt  to  deter  many  from  a  perusal  of  the  book,  on  whom  the 
author's  name  may  act  with  a  less  potent  charm  than  upon 
that  portion  of  the  public  she  has  made  her  own.  We  say 
this,  not  that  we  do  not  approve  completely  of  the  object ;  but 
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because  we  would  have  such  a  book  so  every  where.  We 
would  have  it  thought  that  it  is  suited  tor  everjr  class — ^for  the 
young  and  old,  for  rich  and  poor ;  though  it  is  specially  de- 
signed for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  young. 

The  title  is  happily  chosen,  and  it  appears  at  the  happy 
season  of  presents.  There  are  six  stories,  all  excellent,  and  all 
intended  to  inculcate  some  valuable  moral  precept.  A  more 
attractive  garb  could  not  have  been  chosen.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  write  for  children.  Grandiloquent 
phraseology  is  always  more  at  command  than  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  elegant  forms  of  expression.  No  style  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  than  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's. Her  words  are  for  them,  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  Bubbles,  watched  as  they  toss  about  in  the  sun- 
beam before  the  eyes  of  a  group  of  happy  juveniles,  move  not 
more  gracefully  or  more  beautifully  than  her  style,  as  it  catches 
here  and  there  a  hue  from  the  bright  mind  of  the  author,  and 
glides  airily  through  the  subject. 

Without  extract  or  particular  notice,  we  commend  this  lit- 
tle book  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  our  readers.  We  were 
E leased  while  reading  it,  and  pleased  with  the  reflections  it 
)ft  with  us.  It  should  go  like  a  sunbeam  into  garret  and 
parlour ;  it  should  solace  the  poor  child  in  his  labours,  it  should 
make  the  rich  child  happier  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
London^  at  the  Visitation  in  July,  18o4.  By  Charles 
James,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    Second  Edition. 

2.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Win- 
chester^ in  Oct.  1833.  By  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Prelate  of  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  Garter.    Second  Edition,  1834. 

3.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Winchester,  in  April,  1834.  By  Charles  James  Hoare, 
A.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester. 

4.  A  Charge  delivered  in  the  Autumn  of  1834,  at  the  Visita- 
tion in  Hampshire.  By  W.  Dealtry,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese.     1835. 

5.  The  Necessity  of  Religion  to  the  Well-Being  of  a  Nation : 
a  Sermon  preached,  Feb.  6,  1 834,  before  the  monthly  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Churches  and  Pastors  ;  with 
an  Appendix  on  the  subjects  at  present  agitated  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  ;  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  publications  above  named  are  strongly  in  evidence  of 
two  singularly  associated  facts  ;  the  one,  that  in  point  of  spiri- 
tual prosperity  and  usefulness,  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  of  late  years,  has  exceeded  all  parallel  in  her  former 
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history  ;  the  other,  that  since  the  Revolution  in  1649  there  has 
been  no  example  of  so  much  combined  and  earnest  zeal  against 
her  as  these  times  are  displaying.  We  have  long  had  our  at- 
tention directed,  with  lively  interest,  to  the  numerous  books 
and  pamphlets  in  assault  and  defence  of  Church  Elstablish- 
ments,  which  for  a  few  years  past  have  issued  in  wonderful 
affluence  from  the  British  press.  We  say  British,  for  Scot- 
land is  fully  represented  in  the  struggle.  Established  Presby- 
terianism  is  as  much  the  object  of  assault  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  as  Elstablished  Episcopacy  on  the  south ;  with  this  ex- 
ception however,  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  do  not  op- 
pose, but  cheerfully  support,  with  their  tithe,  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk,  as  by  law  established  ;  while  in  England,  all  denomina- 
tions of  Dissenters  unite  to  oppose  the  Established  Episcopal 
Church.*  The  general  question,  therefore,  is  not  sectarian. 
On  which  side  you  may  find  the  Episcopalian,  Presbj^rian, 
Methodist,  Unitarian,  &c.,  depends  much  on  circumstances  al- 
together independent  of  the  dividing  Unes  of  religious  denomi- 
nations. In  some  of  its  relations,  the  contest  in  England  as- 
sumes a  merely  political  aspect.  With  these  we  do  not 
meddle.  But  in  the  main,  it  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  great 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  importance,  involving  questions  o[ 
high  interest  in  church  principles  and  polity,  and  of  cardinal 
importance  to  our  common  Christianity.  In  this  aspect,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  at  if  a  controversy,  m  which  the  Dissenting 
conununities  of  England  are  striving  with  unwonted  z^  to 
overthrow  the  Church  Establishment|  and  in  which  its  mem- 
bers are  up  in  great  force  and  spirit  to  maintain  it,  should  at- 
tract the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  consider  the  promi- 
nence of  England  and  of  her  Protestant  Christianity,  in  con- 
trolling the  moral  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  been  select- 
ed on  account  of  the  eminent  reputation  for  learning,  and  all 
Christian  excellence,  of  their  respective  authors.  The  Charges 
of  the  two  Bishops,  and  those  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Winchester,  all  accompanied  with  valuable  Appen- 
dixes, are  occupied  with  arguments  and  statements  in  defence 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  exhibiting  her  present  condition 
in  various  respects  ;  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  where  re- 

*  In  Scotland,  a  large  proportion  of  the  tithe  paid  to  the  Kirk  comes  from 
Episcopal  landholders.  In  Ireland,  scaroelv  any  of  that  paid  to  the  Chuich 
comes  from  Roman  Catholic  landholders,  but  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
are  in  arms  against  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chmch  on  account  of  the  burthen 
of  tithe ;  while  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  consider  it  a  duty  to  obey  the  law, 
and  help  support  a  Presbyterian  Establishment,  in  the  benefiu  of  which  all  are 
partakers. 
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form  is  needed,  urging  the  same,  and  dwelling,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  men  and  dignitaries,  upon  those  spiritual  duties  and 
excellencies  on  which,  above  all  things,  the  Church  of  Chri^, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  must  rely  for  the  prosperity  and  per- 
manence of  her  institutions.  Diligence,  accuracy,  moderation, 
and  a  kind,  conciliatory  spirit,  as  well  as  the  marks  of  minds 
chastened  by  the  study  of  classical  learning,  and  zealously  oc- 
cupied with  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian  minister,  charac- 
terize these  productions.  The  Sermon  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  is 
devoted  to  an  impressive  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  depen- 
dence of  nations  upon  true  religion  for  all  real  prosperity.  It 
is  the  Appendix  by  which  it  comes  into  connexion  with  the 
main  drift  of  the  other  publications.  Dr.  Smith,  as  our  readers 
are  probably  aware,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
among  the  Dissenters.  We  need  not  say  that,  as  to  the  question  of 
Church  Establishments,  in  the  abstract,  the  learned  and  vene- 
rable author  differs  essentially  from  his  companions  m  this  arti- 
cle. But  now  that  an  Established  Church  has  been  long  exist- 
ing, he  is  very  far,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  from  approving  of 
aggressive  measures  for  its  overthrow.  Candour,  kindness,  love 
of  truth,  and  a  Christian  spirit  in  general,  adorn  his  discourse. 
It  is  a  general  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  aspects  suggested  by  this  and  the  other  publications 
which  we  have  named,  rather  than  a  particular  discussion  of 
any  of  their  positions,  to  which  we  intend  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  our  first  sentence,  as  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Church  of  Endand,  is  not  of  a  kind 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  admit  of  very  definite 
proof  in  the  comparatively  small  space  which  we  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  It  relates  to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
England  ;  since  the  Established  Church  embraces  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  founded  upon  a  general  survey  of  facts,  and  is 
too  universally  acknowledged  by  Christian  people  in  England 
to  need  any  formal  proof.  In  what  we  shall  say  of  its  evi- 
dences, our  object  will  be  rather  that  of  illustration  than  of  ar- 
fument  To  those,  indeed,  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
English  Church  but  as  the  traditionary  tales  of  a  past  century, 
still  retailed  as  if  fresh  gathered,  would  represent  it ;  who  take 
as  sober  truth  all  the  trash  of  our  newspapers,  and  of  the  flip- 
pant tourists  whose  mess  of  intelligence  is  culled  from  the  way- 
side, and  mixed  with  as  many  sour  things  as  could  be  collected 
to  give  it  savour ;  to  those  whose  ideas  are  thus  a  mere  com- 
pound of  pluralities,  and  non-residences,  and  tithe-exactions, 
and  field-sports,  and  luxurious  wealth,  and  lordly  pomp  ;  never 
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not  be  supposed  that,  so  late  as  1782,  the  increase  of  a  right 
spirit,  though  rapidly  progressive,  had  as  yet  extended  to  a 
large  number  of  the  clergy.  Then  it  was  that  Simeon  {ela- 
rum  et  venerabile  nomen)  be^an  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  much  alone,  so  little  sympathised  with ;  the  object, 
indeed,  of  aversion  among  those  occupying  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  actual  indignity  and  expressions  of  contempt 
and  opposition  amounting  to  constant  persecution,  among  the 
multitude  of  the  gownsmen.  Then  it  was  that  such  a  witness 
for  Christ  had  scarcely  one  to  stand  with  him,  on  ground 
which,  before  his  death,  was  crowded  with  advocates ;  and 
that,  unused  to  little  else  than  at  least  a  negative  disrespect  in 
his  walks  of  faithfulness,  a  poor  man,  who  saluted  him  with 
aflFectionate  and  humble  respect  in  the  street,  received  his  spe- 
cial thanks  as  having  done  what  was  a  strange  thing  to  him 
in  those  days.  How  wonderful  the  change !  Perhaps,  in  no 
single  point  of  view  could  a  more  striking  indication  of  the 
change  which  has  since  been  wrought  in  tne  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England  be  obtained,  than  by  a  comparison  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  point  of  evangelical  spirit  and 
doctrine,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  Simeon's 
ministry,  or  by  a  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  such  a  preacher  as  Simeon  when  he  first  appeared, 
and  the  veneration,  affection,  and  thankful  praise  for  almost 
unequalled  usefulness  with  which  his  name  is  now  everywhere 
mentioned.  He  lived  to  see  all  Cambridge  filled  with  the  be- 
lief and  love  of  the  truth  which  he  preached  ;  every  parish 
church  therein  occupied  with  a  ministry  of  kindred  spirit,  and 
crowded  with  devout  attendants;  hundreds  of  gownsmen 
counting  it  a  privilege  to  hear  the  word  at  his  mouth  ;  many 
of  them  constantly  seeking  his  spiritual  counsel  in  private ;  a 
noble  company  of  spiritually-minded  youth,  among  whom 
were  often  the  bearers  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  University, 
preparing,  under  his  training,  to  go  out  year  by  year  to  the  pul- 
pits and  high  places  of  the  nation ;  the  wholetaste  and  tone  of  that 
great  institution  decidedly  changed  and  elevated ;  a  corres- 
ponding improvement  general  in  the  Church,  not  only  among 
the  clergy,  but  influential  laity  also  ;  and  this  whole  revival  of 
religion,  in  college,  pulpit,  and  parish,  peculiarly  marked  by 
that  very  feature  of  sound  and  healthful  piety  in  which  the  last 
century  was  so  defective,  attachment  to,  and  a  decided  exhibi- 
tion of,  "  the  SPIRIT  of  the  Scriptures J^  Were  we  to  single 
out  any  one  feature  which  might  be  considered  as  specifidly 
characteristic  of  the  recent  growth  of  religion  in  the  English 
Church,  we  should  select  its  beautiful  singleness  and  simphcity 
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in  searching  after  <*the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  in  His  word,  and  in 
following  it,  when  ascertained,  with  a  noble  decision  of  cha- 
racter, untrammeled  by  the  artificial  systems  of  doctrine 
which  man's  wisdom  has  contrived.  It  might  be  confidently 
expected,  that  under  such  influence  the  piety  of  the  Church 
would  present  many  examples  of  very  eminent  attainments  in 
godliness  ;  and  that,  considering  the  high  intellectual  culture 
prevailing  in  the  upper  ranks  of  English  society,  and  the  sound 
mental  discipline  acquired  in  the  schools  and  Universities, 
there  would  appear,  in  union  with  elevated  growth  in  personal 
piety,  a  remarkable  symmetry  of  Christian  character,  a  har- 
mony of  proportions  peculiarly  attractive.  Such,  in  truth,  is 
the  case.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  great  increase  of  the  number, 
of  faithful  ministers,  or  of  parishes  well  leavened  by  their  doc- 
trine,  that  the  revival  we  speak  of  is  seen ;  but  also,  and 
strikingly,  in  the  style  of  personal  religion  that  has  grown  up 
and  ripened ;  the  pureness  and  simplicity  of  spirit  which  are 
general  among  those  whom  this  influence  has  reached,  and 
the  eminent  attainments  in  godliness,  in  union  with  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  culture  and  refinement,  by  which 
many  individual  examples  are  distinguished — the  pearl  of 
great  price,  beautifully  set  in  the  most  fine  gold.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  a  leading  dissenting;  minister  not  far  from 
London,  and  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  that  in  a  certain  class 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  there  is  a  purity,  elevation,  and 
consistency  of  Christian  character,  surpassing  those  of  any 
other  set  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  English  ministry.  We  be- 
lieve it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  that  those  who  have 
recently  visited  England,  from  different  denominations  in  this 
country,  and  have  obtained  an  intimate  association  with  the 
spiritually-minded  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  have 
generally  returned,  (we  know  not  an  exception,)  most  favour- 
ably impressed  with  what  seemed  to  them  an  unusual  beauty 
and  elevation  of  Christian  character.    In  these  adornments  of 

Eiety,  it  is  truly  delightful  to  see  how  many  persons  in  the 
igbest,  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  walks  of  life  partake ; 
how  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  esteem  it  their  honour  to 
"  be  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,"  and  to  set  a  bold  and 
stern  example  against  all  ungodliness,  and  in  favour  of  all  good 
works.  And  especially  in  a  country  like  England,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  powerful  and  extensive  is  the  influence  of 
good  example  set  by  the  higher  classes. 

In  the  substance  of  the  above  remarks  we  are  happy  to  find 
the  concurrence  of  distinguished  dissenting  ministers.    The 
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celebrated  Robert  Hall,  in  his  Sermon  on  "/Ac  Signs  of  the 
TimeSi^  thus  speaks  :  <<  And  here,  in  justice  to  the  Established 
Church  of  the  realm,  I  cannot  but  remark  the  great  advance 
in  piety  and  diligence  which  they  have  exhibited  during  the 
last  half  century.  They  have  gone  forth  in  numbers,  re-kin- 
dling the  lamp  of  heavenly  truth,  where  before  it  had  burned 
with  a  dim  and  sickly  ray  ;  they  have  explored  and  cultivated 
many  a  neglected  spot,  into  which  other  labourers  could  not, 
([for  obvious  reasons,)  gain  admission  with  equal  facilities  ot 
influence ;  and  far  be  it  from  any  of  their  dissenting  brethren 
to  regard  their  success  with  any  other  than  a  godly  jealousy,  a 
holy  emulation."  This  was  preached  in  1820.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  James  of  Birmingham,  a  dissenting  minister  well  known 
in  this  country,  speaks,  in  a  Pastoral  Address,  of  "  the  great 
and  delightful  increase  of  truly  pious  and  devoted  men,  that 
are  now  labouring  in  the  Church  of  England."  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Sermon,  gives  us  the  following 
honourable  testimony : — "  Those  whom  God  honours,  let  us 
delight  to  honour.  I  must  profess  my  opinion  that  the  increase 
of  Vital  Piety  in  the  Established  Church,  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  has  been  proportionately,  and  comparing 
the  measure  of  advantages,  greater  than  among  us.  In  this  we 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 

To  these  witnesses  we  add  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Ire- 
land, who,  this  year,  in  addressing  the  Clueen,  thus  speak  :— 
"Having  extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  laudable  and 
daily  increasing  exertions  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, to  spread  scriptural  truth,  we  are  sensible  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  such  an  establishment,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  promoting  the  future  happiness  of  your  people,"  &c. 

This  address  of  the  Irish  Methodists  commends  especially 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  a  most  calumniated  and 
suflFering  body  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  amidst  persecuting 
Romanists,  who  carry  their  rage  against  them  not  unfrequently 
to  murder.  Little  is  heard  in  this  country  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tant clergy,  but  what  comes  carefully  divested  of  all  that  is 
creditable,  and  distorted  with  all  that  is  odious.  But  we  know 
enough  to  say,  with  entire  assurance,  not  only  that  the  in- 
crease of  true  religion  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  kept  pace 
with  that  in  the  sister  branch  of  the  Establishment ;  but  that,  if 
the  truth  has  shone  out  in  either  country  with  more  power  and 
strength,  or  the  clergy  have  become  specially  direct  and  un- 
daunted in  their  preaching,  or  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  in  their 
labours,  or  their  work  has  been  blessed  with  marked  success 
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in  persuadinfT  the  lait7  to  be  decided,  uncompromising,  and 
simple-hearted  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  to  draw,  wiae  and 
plain,  the  dividing  line  between  tnith  and  error,  religion  and 
the  world,  it  is  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
We  hear  much  of  Irish  clergymen  appealing  to  the  force  of  the 
law  for  their  tithes.  Be  it  remembered  that  we  have  not  one 
case,  for  hundreds  of  those  whose  characters  suffer  by  it ;  and 
in  that  one  probably  it  is  to  save  his  family  from  starvation, 
amidst  a  people  whom,  when  law  was  paramount  and  his  tithe 
was  paid,  he  daily  blessed  with  his  charities.  We  hear  much 
of  the  non-resident  clersry  of  Ireland,  and  doubtless,  however 
much  they  have  diminished,  the  number  is  far  too  great.  But 
in  the  common  idea  on  this  subject  the  ease  is  much  exagge- 
rated. The  benefices  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  1385. 
Those  in  which  there  is  no  resident  clergyman,  either  curate 
or  incumbent,  regularly  performing  divine  service,  are  167 ; 
many  of  these,  probably,  without  a  church  or  parsonage. 
Since  1806,  the  resident  incumbents  have  increased  500  ;  and 
the  curates  240.  Upwards  of  sixty  clergymen  are  now  acting 
as  missionaries  in  Ireland.  Still  we  doubt  not  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  corrected  in  that  Church. 

In  1833  the  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester  address- 
ed a  letter  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  expressive  of  their 
affectionate  and  brotherly  sympathy  with  them  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake.  The  following  extract 
from  a  beautiful  reply,  among  many,  from  the  several  dioceses, 
shows  the  spirit  of  those  bretliren.  We  copy  it  from  Arch- 
deacon Hoare's  charge : — 

**  We  recognize,  in  the  great  and  continual  accessions  to  our 
coDgregatioas,  and  the  more  general  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace,  and  in  the  growth  of  zeal,  knowledge,  and  sound  principles* 
which  (we  humbly  hope)  is  observable  amongst  our  Brethren,  some 
tokens  of  the  divine  favour,  which  we  value  as  surer  marks  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  Church  than  rich  endowments  and  unassailed  tran- 
quillity. We  trust  that  your  prayer  for  us  may  be  accepted ;  that, 
though  persecuted,  we  may  not  be  forsaken.  We  take  courage 
from  our  blessed  Redeemer's  address  to  a  feeble,  but  not  faithless 
Church :  *  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer,'  and  our 
hearts  wax  firm  as  wo  take  up  the  inspiring  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
which  so  often  invigorated  the  soul,  and  encouraged  the  hope  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Reformation  ;  forour  Apostohc  Church, '  we  will 
not  fear  though  the  earth  be  moved  and  the  mountains  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea ;  for  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall 
•be  not  be  moved.' " 

A  writer  in  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review  says 
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of  the  Irish  Church : — "  New  life  has  been  infused  into  it. 
Its  ministers  are  among  the  most  zealous,  self-denying,  patient, 
and  laborious  pastors  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  know- 
comparatively  nothing  in  England  of  the  privations  which 
they  endure,  of  the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend, and  of  the  perseverance  with  which  they  follow  out 
the  apostolic  model.  One  must  travel  in  Ireland — enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  every  parish — observe  the  excellent  and  judi- 
cious plans  of  the  Bishops — ^the  progress  with  which  truly  Scrip- 
tural schools  are  blessed,"  dtc. 

Dr.  Cooke,  a  leading  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  on  a  late  public  occasion,  after  assuring  the  assembly 
that  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  se- 
ceding and  covenanting  bodies  in  Ireland  "  were  animated 
with  the  warmest  friendship  towards  the  Established  Church 
of  that  country,"  said — <<  we,  who  are  Presbyterians,  have  long 
enjoyed  the  shelter  of  the  Established  Church;  for,  from 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  might  blow,  we  could  always 
obtain  a  calm  beside  her."  "  My  opinion  (of  the  Established 
Church)  is  formed  on  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
sound  doctrine,  piety,  zeal,  and  laboriousness  of  her  every-day 
ministry — ^the  men  who  are  never  weary  in  visiting  the  widows 
and  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  who  are  ever  careful  to 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world."  "  I  love  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  because  whilst,  like  other  Churches 
not  yet  perfect,  she  yet  presents  among  her  clergy  and  laity 
an  array  of  Christian  excellence  that  proves  the  spirit  of  Grod 
is  upon  her,  shedding  abroad  bis  love  in  her  heart.'^ 

Bat  let  us  return  to  England.  We  know  not  a  more  pre- 
cise and  tangible  mode  of  estimating  briefly  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion, of  which  we  have  spoken,  than  by  inquiring  into  the 
increase  of  zeal  and  effort  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  to 
which  it  has  led.  It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  such  a 
spirit  as  now  exists  in  England  to  propagate  the  Gospel  by 
other  than  the  usual  parochial  ministry  at  home,  had  spread 
but  little.    What  associated  efforts  were   made   then,  how- 

*  In  a  ipeech  deliTend  some  yean  ago,  the  same  Presbyterian  di? ine,  then, 
if  not  yet,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  said :  "  Knowing  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  (of  Ireland)  as  I  do,  lamfuUv  persuaded  that  tkere  are  net, 
among  iKe  Protestants  of  the  world,  more  faithfiuor  more  extent  heralds  of  the 
truth  of  Chd  for  the  salvation  of  man.  The  Church  or  Scotland  Magazine 
says — *'  The  progressive  improTement  of  the  Irish  Church  appears  to  be  even 
more  marked  and  decisive  than  that  of  either  of  the  sister  establishments.  Since 
the  Union,  (in  1801,)  above  600  churches,  600  glebe  houses,  and  above  1000 
working  clergymien^  have  been  added  to  the  establishment  in  Ireland." 
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ever,  were  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  The  zeal 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  India  and 
among  the  savages  of  this  country,  and  among  the  native  Welsh 
and  Irish ;  his  munificent  donations  for  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Malay  and  Arabic,  and  the  native  tongues  ofWales 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  printing  of  Elliot's  Bible  for  our 
own  Indians;  his  expenditure  for  the  translation  into  Arabic,  and 
the  distribution  of  Orotius  De  Veritate  ;  and  lastly,  his  legacy 
of  £5400  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations 
sitting  in  darkness  ;  are  evidences  that,  from  the  era  of  the  Re- 
storation in  1660,  there  were  those  who  possessed  the  spirit  of 
a  more  zealous  and  enterprising  ase.  '<  The  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Ifew  England,^^  first  incorpo- 
rated by  Parliament  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Episcopal  Esta- 
blishment in  1649,  but  renewed  at  the  Restoration  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom,  and  of  which  Robert  Boyle  was  the  first  gover- 
nor, seems  never  to  have  possessed  large  funds,  or  to  have  la- 
boured on  any  extensive  plan.  It  soon  gave  place  to  a  more 
adequate  institution.  We  find  Archbishop  Tillotson  lament- 
ing, in  those  times,  the  want  of  zeal  in  the  Church  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.*  In  1698  was  instituted 
the  " Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,^  having 
for  its  objects.  Christian  education  ;  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  of  religious  knowledge  ;  andy  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  labours  of  Missionaries.  Its  charity 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  amounted,  in  the  course  of 
jforty  years,  to  1600.  Its  missions,  chiefly  in  the  East,  are  as- 
sociated with  such  names  as  Ziegehbalg,  Gerick6,  and  Swartz. 
In  1701  was  chartered,  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  another  institution  connected  with  Missions — ^the 
"  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign 
Parts^^ — having  in  view,  exclusively,  the  plantations  and  co- 
lonial possessions  of  the  mother-country.  These  societies 
were  the  only  ones  in  England  for  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity by  other  than  the  ordinary  ministrations,  until  about  the 
year  1741.  In  the  meantime  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  truly 
missionary  spirit  of  Bishop  Berkeley  as  early  as  1721 ;  and  his 
self-devotion  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  piety  and  education 
in  this  country,  of  which  some  of  our  college  libraries  contain 
most  honourable  monuments.  We  believe  the  earliest  association 
&T  the  purposes  above  named,  and  unconnected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  was  the  Society  of  the  Moravians,  which 
was  instituted  in  1741.  The  missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 

*  See  Sermon  14th,  3d  fiditioD,  1694. 
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ists  in  the  West  Indies  began  about  1786,  and  led  gradually 
to  the  formation  of  the  General  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1792 ;  the 
Londbn,  on  the  principle  of  embracing  all  denominationS|  in 
1795. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  spirit  of  be- 
nevolent zeal  in  the  English  Church  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel assumed  an  aspect  of  greatly  increased  vigour  and  activity. 
While  the  two  venerable  societies  before  mentioned  were  stea- 
dily pursuing  their  work,  a  hew  one,  entirely  missionary  and 
foreign  in  its  objects,  was  instituted.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  arose  in  1801.  "  Its  voice  has  gone  out  to  all  the 
earth,  its  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world."  Three  years  after- 
ward the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  ;  an 
institution,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  Established  Church,  but 
one  in  which,  from  its  origin,  her  clergy  and  laity  have  taken 
a  deep  and  active  interest ;  and  to  the  funds  of  which.  Dr. 
Dealtry  says,  "  the  contributions  of  Churchmen  greatly  exceed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  those  of  all  other  classes."  From  the 
origin  of  the  Bible  Society,  there  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of 
England,  omitting  the  countless  institutions  of  a  local  descrip- 
tion, for  Christian  charity  and  usefalness,  the  following  of  a 
general  character,  mentioned  in  chronological  order.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews ;  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Homily  Society;  the  National  School  Society;  Society  for 
the  Building  and  Enlargement  of  Churches ;  the  European 
Missionary  Society;  the  Newfoundland  and  British  North 
American  School  Society ;  the  British  Reformation  Society ; 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society;  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  So- 
ciety ;  the  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Additional  Curates 
in  Destitute  Places,  &c.  &c.  The  support  of  these  institu- 
tions, besides  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  Propagation  Societies,  is  derived  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  by  voluntary  contribution. 
In  a  subsequent  page  we  will  speak  of  their  pecuniary  receipts. 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Churchmen  contribute 
largely  to  other  institutions  besides  those  which  depend  en- 
tirely upon  their  bounty.  What  has  been  already  said  of  the 
Sible  Society,  in  this  respect,  will  be  remembered  here.  The 
Moravian  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1834  received  £13,626, 
is  greatly  aided  by  Episcopalians.  It  is  but  very  recently  that 
Mrs.  Yansittart,  the  benevolent  sister  of  Lord  Bezley,  be- 
queathed to  that  Society  £10,000,  as  well  as  a  like  sum  to  the 
Bible  Society.  Of  the  institutions  common  to  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  the  principaly  besides  the  Bible  Society,  are  the  Re- 
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ligious  Tract  Society;  the  London  Missionary  Society;  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  Hibernian  Society ; 
and  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society ;  the  receipts  of 
which,  in  1836-7,  amounted  to  £160,460.  Of  these,  says  Dr. 
Dealtry,  the  probability  is  that  the  three  former,  including  the 
two,  by  far  the  largest,  owe  their  chief  support  to  Dissenters ; 
the  two  latter  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Church. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledfi^e  has,  since 
the  year  1732,  increased  its  labours  more  than  a  hundred-fold. 
The  total  nuinber  of  copies  of  its  works  of  every  class,  circulated 
during  the  year  ending  some  time  in  1836,  was  2,475,172,  show- 
ing an  increase  during  the  year  of  197,124.  This  includes  the 
publications  of  the  Society's  Committee  of  General  Literature 
and  Education,  amounting  to  4,070,100. 

The  Church  Missionary  Societv  has  72  foreign  missionary 
stations :  67  Missionaries ;  67  Catecnists and otheriay labourers : 
461  Native  and  Country-bom  Teachers;  460  schools,  ana 
23,073  pupils. 

The  National  School  Society  in  twenty-four  years  has  expend- 
ed, on  the  education  of  the  poor,  more  than  £126,000 ;  and  in  1835 
haid  more  than  a  half  million  of  children  under  its  system  of 
education. '   The  Bishop  of  London  says : — 

*^  Justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  zealous  and  disinterested 
labours  of  the  clergy,  who  have  in  many  cases  entirely  supported 
Bational  and  infant  schools ;  in  many  more,  have  liberally  contributed 
to  their  maintenance ;  and  in  almost  every  case  where  schools  have 
been  established,  have  superintended  and  directed  the  process  of 
instruction.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  their  exertions,  aided  by  the 
National  (School)  Society,  which  is  itself  principally  indebted  to 
the  clergy  for  its  existence  and  efficiency,  that  at  the  present  mo« 
ment  more  than  one  milium  of  poor  children  are  receiving  the 
beaeiits  of  a  religious  education,  in  schools  connected  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  superintended  by  its  clergy." 

The  Hibernian  Society  reported,  in  1837,  schools  in  Ireland, 
belonging  to  it,  2356 ;  containing  136,933  scholars ;  of  whom 
31,066  were  Roman  Catholics.  Of  1071  day-schools,  676  are 
imder  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  78  under  other 
ministers,  and  393  under  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  ; 
throij^gh  all  of  which,  26,471  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
distributed  in  Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

But  we  cannot  go  fiirther  into  detail.  One  of  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  at  present  in  the  Established  Church  is  that  for  the 
supply  of  destitute  places  with  church  acconmiodation.  While 
population  has  been  rollinsf  like  a  flood  into  many  of  the  large 
business  towns,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  strenuous  effort  to 
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meet  it  with  a  conespondent  provision  of  church  edifices ;  so 
that  in  London  aijd  elsewhere,  immense  masses  of  people  are 
now  found  who  have  nowhere  to  go  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  the  preaching  of  the  word,  without  trespassing  upon  the 
room  of  others.  The  view  of  all  this  destitution  has  roused  the 
zeal  of  the  Church  to  prodigious  exertion.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
to  see  how  readily  and  lai^Iy  her  members  bestow  for  the 
building  of  churches  in  which  they  have  no  personal  interest 
The  incorporated  Society  for  the  building  and  enlar^ment  of 
churches,  has  expended,  since  1818,  £2^,000 ;  havmg  added 
sittings  for  313,660  persons,  of  which  233,926  are  sittings  firee 
to  the  poorest  This  is  exclusive  of  about  200  new  churches 
recently  built  by  (commissioners  of  the  Crown  with  money  pro- 
cured from  those  who  needed  the  churches,  and  who  voted 
a  rate  on  their  property  for  that  purpose.  The  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety are  all  collected  by  subscription. 

Societies  for  church  building  have  rapidly  arisen  in  the  seve- 
ral dioceses.  We  have  seen  statements  of  laree  contributions 
to  institutions  for  this  purpose  in  the  dioceses  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  of  Salisbury,  of  Winchester,  of  Chester,  of  litchfield,  of 
Chichester,  of  Manchester,  &c. ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  in- 
stances of  more  local  but  very  munificent  contributions  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  new  churches.  But,  imquestionably, 
the  lead  in  this  noble  enterprise  of  private  munificence,  as  alsd 
in  the  amount  of  populaticoi  destitute  of  churches,  is  to  be  found 
in  London.  That  See  has  a  noble-minded  Bishop  for  the  pro^ 
jector  and  earnest  supporter  of  its  magnificent  imdertaking ;  a 
divine  of  high  attainment  in  learning,  admirably  suited  in  dili 
gence,  zeal,  wisdom,  and  enlightened  piety,  to  preside  over  such 
a  diocese  in  such  times  as  these ;  a  prelate  peculiar  for  steady 
judgment  and  firm  determination  in  duty;  abounding  in  all 
public  and  private  labours ;  a  courageous  watchman  over  the 
interests  of  the  Church  in  Parliament;  a  kind,  conciliatory 
fiiend  to  all  the  interests  of  his  clergy ;  his  mind  ever  devising 
liberal  things,  his  hand  always  ready  to  go  before  in  their  exe- 
cution. He  stands  not  alone,  indeed,  in  distinguished  excellence 
among  the  heads  of  the  Church.  When  has  there  been  a  Primate 
whom  all  English  hearts  and  all  of  England's  pride,  delighted 
so  much  to  honour  as  the  present  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ?  But  should  we  indulge  our  feelings  of  personal 
respect  in  such  tributes,  whither  might  we  not  di^ess  ?  Bishop 
Burgess,  Bishop  Ryder,  Bishop  Corrie  have  recently  departed. 
Their  memory  is  rich  in  honours  becoming  the  office  they  held 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta  yet  lives, 
^and  the  two  brother  prelates,  of  Chester  and  Winchester,  are 
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still  in  their  work,  brothers  in  heart  and  labours  as  well  as 
blood,  men  of  the  simplest,  steadiest,  most  vigilant,  most  labo- 
rious, most  disinterested  and  wise  expenditure  of  all  their  time 
and  strength  for  Christ ;  models  of  evangeUcal  doctrine  and 
spirit ;  men  of  whom  it  may  emphatically  he  said, /or  them  "  t^ 
live  is  ChristP  But  our  feelings  would  carry  us  too  far  in 
this  direction.  We  were  speaking  of  the  effort  in  London  for 
the  supply  of  the  destitute  with  churches.  It  is  no  less  than  to 
raise  by  voluntary  contributions,  at  the  least  £200,000  for  the 
erection  of  My  new  churches  in  that  metropolis.  It  required  in 
the  Bishop  of  London  a  bold  spirit  of  Christian  zeal  to  bring 
forward  such  a  plan.  It  requires  a  host,  indeed,  of  the  zealous 
and  benevolent  to  complete  it.  But  it  will  be  completed.  A 
little  while  has  elapsed,  and  already  more  than  £120,000  are 
subscribed.  It  is  a  great  movement,  but  it  must  go  on ;  and 
London  will  have  her  fifty  new  fountains  of  purity  and  life, 
each  with  its  charity  schools  for  the  week  day  and  the  Sunday ; 
and  England  will  have  her  fifty  new  anchors  sure  and  steadfast 
against  the  storms  of  the  times,  and  none  of  the  helpers  will  in 
any  wise  lose  their  reward.  But  then,  as  is  now  estimated,  twa 
hundred  and  fifty  more  churches  at  least  will  be  needed  slill  in 
liondon,  and  then  it  will  be  as  easy  to  advance  the  effort  from 
fiily  accomplished,  to  five  times  as  many  remaining  to  be  erect- 
ed. How  should  we  delight  to  honour  London,  not  only  as  the 
greatest,  and  wealthiest,  and  most  munificent  city  of  Christen- 
dom, but  as  furnished  entirely  with  churches  for  all  the  thoU'- 
sands  who  now  are  destitute,  and  that  by  the  willing  offerings 
of  her  Christian  inhabitants ;  each  of  those  Churches  bein^ 
blessed  with  the  pastoral  care  of  a  faithfiil  and  laborious  mi- 
nister. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  come  at  the  amount  of  funds  de- 
voted, during  the  last  year,  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  new  churches. 
Takii}^  all  the  local  expenditures,  not  made  by  societies,  for 
this  object,  the  sum  must  be  immense.  We  now,  however^ 
confine  our  attention  to  the  collections  of  Diocesan,  or  more 
general  combinations  for  this  purpose,  (including  that  for  the 
city  of  London,)  to  which  persons  have  ^nerally  given,  with- 
out knowing  to  what  place  their  subscription  would  go,  and 
therefore  without  a  local  or  personal  interest  in  the  object. 
Should  we  say  that  £200,000,  or  nearly  a  million  of  dollars^ 
have  been  subscribed  in  this  way  during  the  year  1837,  we 
should  probably  be  much  short  of  the  truth,  judging  from  the 
statements  before  us.    It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  all  wis  movement 
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» 
that  so  laree  a  proportion  of  sittings  are  reserved  for  the  poor. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan  in  London  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
space  shall  be  free. 

In  this  great  effort  to  supply  all  England  with  churches 
without  waiting  for  the  aid  of  the  State,  there  is  an  example, 
which,  except  as  a  similar  movement  may  be  going  on  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  (twenty  new  churches  are  thus  being  pro- 
vided for  in  Glasgow)  has  not  its  like  in  any  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.    That  it  finds  its  parallel  in  any  part  of  continen- 
tal Europe,  will  not  be  pretended.    Have  we  any  thing  like  it 
in  this  country  ?    We  need,  unquestionably,  in  our  laree  and 
rapidly-increasing  cities,  in  our  multiplying  and  fast-widening 
villa|?es,  and  in  our  vast  territories,  lately  entered  by  a  civilized 
people,  and  soon  to  be  occupied,  in  all  their  length  and  breadth, 
by  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  population,  an  immense  increase 
of  church  accommodation.    Much  of  it,  as  in  our  chief  cities, 
will  not  be  made  by  those  who  need  it.    Much  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  done  elsewhere,  bv  the  people  themselves — and  cer- 
tainly a  great  number  of  places  of  worship  are  annually  erect- 
ed in  the  land.    It  is  certainly  best  that  the  people  should  do 
this  for  themselves  rather  than  by  the  funds  of  others.      But 
to  show  the  peculiarity  of  the  operation  in  England,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  spirit  that  is  now  awake  in  her  Church,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  the  wide  difference  between  the  motive  that 
presides  in  the  effort  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  that  on 
which,  for  the  most  part,  our  places  of  worship  are  multiplied. 
Except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  churches  connected  with  the 
city  Mission  Societies  have  been  built  or  purchased,  we  have  no 
such  thing  in  any  effective  operation  as  a  church-building  asso- 
ciation, much  as  it  is  needed  for  many  swarming  suburban  dis- 
tricts, many  irreligious  villages,  and  many  scattered  agricultural 
settlements.    Our  churches,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  are  built  by 
those  who  need  them,  and  who  have  a  personal  or  family, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  pious  interest  in  their  erection. 
But  in  almost  every  case  a  large  part  of  the  means  is  derived 
from  those  who  give  because  the  church  is  to  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  have  a  worldly  interest  in  its  completion. 
But  the  beautyof  the  example  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  hold  up,  so  that  it  may  provoke  our  own  people  to  a  similar 
work  of  love,  is,  that  the  immense  sums  contributed  are  not  to 
particular  churches,  but  to  Diocesan  Societies,  without  desig- 
nation of  place  or  people,  to  be  distributed  anywhere,  as  wm 
best  promote  the  supply  of  the  destitute.    The  contributor  be- 
stows his  subscription,  not  because  he  is  interested  in  a  certain 
district  where  he  has  property  to  be  benefited,  or  where  any 
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personal  or  family  considerations  may  make  him  specially 
desirous  of  a  church ;  but  simply  because  churches  are  need- 
ed: thousands  are  destitute  of  a  place  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  for  receiving  religious  instruction  ;  and  they  can 
be  supplied  only  through  the  gratuitous  benefactions  of  the 
wealthy  and  pious.  This  disinterested  attribute  it  is  which 
so  distinguishes  the  efforts  we  have  mentioned,  and  claims 
for  them  our  special  admiration.  Contemplating  those  ef- 
forts in  their  present  magnitude  and  rapid  increase  ;  regard- 
ing them  as  now  only  at  their  beginning,  and  anticipating  the 
mature  strength  of  such  a  giant  infancy  ;  comparing,  then,  the 
present  with  the  past,  we  certainly  behold  a  most  striking  evi- 
dence, among  many,  not  only  of  an  awakened,  but  of  a  most 
energetic  spirit  of  well-doing  and  of  benevolent  enterprise  in 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English  Church.    . 

Intimately  connected  with  the  need  of  more  churches,  is  the 
need  of  more  pastors  and  teachers.  These  must  be  maintain- 
ed, as  well  as  provided.  The  Church  endowments  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  extension  of  her  ministry.  That  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  State,  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  The  former  is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  the  latter  is  now 
vigorously  in  progress.  Two  general  institutions,  constructed 
on  somewhat  different  principles,  have  recently  sprung  into 
existence  for  this  object,  and  are  exhibiting  great  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  The  elder  of  the  two  is  the  Church  Pctstoral 
Aid  Society  ;  which  has  for  its  object  the  employment  and  sup- 
port of  clergjrmen  and  lay  agents,  whether  candidates  for 
orders  or  not,  in  destitute  parishes  or  districts,  all  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  incumbents  thereof.  Its  patronage  from  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  nobility,  is  of  the  best  and  highest  kind. 
The  society  was  organized  in  February,  1836.  In  that  year 
its  receipts  were  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Many  auxilia- 
ries have  come  into  its  union.  Already  does  it  aid  in  maintain-, 
ing  eighty-five  additional  clergymen  and  fourteen  lay-assistants 
for  the  help  of  the  incumbents  of  ei^ht]^-nine  parishes,  compris- 
ing 747,000  people.  The  second  institution  for  a  similar  ob- 
ject, only  excluding  the  employment  of  lay-assistance  to  in- 
cumbents, is  called  the  '^  Society  for  the  Employment  of  ad- 
ditional Curates  in  destitute  placesJ^  Its  patronage  begins 
with  the  throne — the  Queen  being  an  annual  subscriber  to  a 
large  amount,  and  the  late  King  having  bequeathed  an  annual 
sum  of  £300.  The  two  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, are  annual  subscribers  of  £200  each.  In  the  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  for  July,  1837,  we  find  that ''  the  additional 
Curates'  Fund  has  already  an  ascertained  income  of  £30,000." 
vo.  IV. — VOL.  II.  34 
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These  are  the  new  and  vigorous  Home  Missionary  Societies 
of  a  &;eneral  character,  in  the  Church  of  England,  jast  arisen, 
but  already  possessed  of  an  income  of  at  least  180,000  dollars. 
On  nothing,  in  the  domestic  work  of  our  English  brethren,  do 
we  look  with  more  interest  than  the  operation  of  these  insti- 
tutions. Long  has  it  been,  substantially,  the  thing  that  was 
needed.  Differing  in  detail,  those  societies  need  not  clash  in 
work.  Drawing  their  nourishment  from  different  parts  of  theone 
soil,  their  branches  will  mingle  in  harmony,  and  their  fruits  ri- 
pen in  the  rivalry  of  love  and  good  works. 

We  have  collected  the  statistics  of  the  principal  societies  in 
the  Church  of  England,  of  a  general  character,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estimating  something  like  the  annual  amount  of  money 
contributed,  through  such  channels,  to  the  cause  of  religious 
benevolence.  We  have  the  following  results  from  the  latest  re- 
ports within  reach : — 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  KJttowledge,  Receipts 

reported  in  1836,  £80,622 

"    Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  "  15,000 

Church  Miss.  Society,  1837,     71,727 

For  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  "        14,887 

National  Schools,  «  6,000 

Pastoral  Aid,  «  8,000 

Additional  Curates,  {Ch.  Quarterly  Rev.)    «        30,000 
Aggregate  of  other  Societies,  "        18,868 

Estimating  the  contributions  of  Churchmen 

to  the  Br.  and  For.  Bible  Soc.  at  one  half,    <<        54,370 
And  those  from  the  same  source  to  the  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society,  and  the  Hi- 
bernian, (School)  Society  at  three-fourths,     ^'        10,224 

£309,598 
This  estimate  not  only  excludes  the  Societies  in  which 
Dissenters  take  a  principal  part,  though  aided  by  the 
contributions  of  Episcopalians,  but  also  such  as  belong,  in  re- 
gard to  support  as  well  as  labour,  especially  to  Ireland.  If  to 
me  above  amount  we  add  what  we  have  supposed  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  receipts  during  the  last  year  of  the  various  societies 
fi>r  the  building  and  enlar^ng  of  churches,  we  shall  have  the 
sum  of  £609,598  received  m  one  year  by  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  benevolent  and  religious  objects, 
or  about  two  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  fiujt  which  appears  in 
the  recent  return  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland, 
that  since  the  yeax  1801,  no  less  than  seven  himdied  new 
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churches  have  been  built  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  establish- 
ment How  much  of  the  expense  of  these  should  be  credited 
to  voluntary  subscription,  we  have  no  way  of  forming  an 
opinion. 

It  is  important  in  endeavouring  to  estimate,  firom  such  data, 
the  spirit  of  active  benevolence  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
inquire  to  what  extent  the  clergy  participate  in  the  efforts  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Perhaps  we  may  get  at  this  point  by 
inquiring  to  what  extent,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  they  are 
tepresented  on  the  subscription  lists  of  the  several  institutions 
connected  with  the  Church.  Now,  there  is  no  subject  on  which 
exaggerations  are  more  lavishly  expended,  none  on  which  our 
newspapers  circulate  such  unjust  reports,  as  that  of  the  wealth 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  their  revenues 
annually  amount  to  eight  or  ten  millions'  of  pounds  sterling  has 
been  not  unfrequently  asserted  in  print  by  writers  who  might 
have  known  better ;  whereas  it  appears,  by  returns  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  net  average  income,  including  the  Episcopal  and 
Archiepiscopal  sees,  and  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  revenues,  is 
about  £3,490,000.  The  average  income  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Archiepiscopal  sees  is  £6930,  which,  when  necessary  expenses 
are  considered,  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  state  are 
ccHnpared,  is  by  no  means  immoderate.  Of  the  livings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  net  value  of  6826  is  under  £300  per 
annum,  and  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  are  over  £1000 
out  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand.  The  average  an- 
nual income  of  incumbents,  including  tithe,  glebe,  fees,  offerings, 
augmentations  firom  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  other  sources, 
sa3^  the  British  Magazine,  is  £286.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  a  few  insulated  cases,  that  the  clergy 
of  the  English  Church,  situated  in  a  country  where  so  much 
tax  is  to  te  paid  and  expenses  of  living  are  so  great,  and  the 
demands  of  custom  and  mode  are  so  imperative,  are  very  far  firom 
bein^,  in  virtue  of  their  ofice,  a  wealthy  conmiunity.  "  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  smaller  benefices  are  held  by 
clergymen  who  have  some  income  indep^dent  of  their  prefer- 
ment ;  this  is  added  to  their  clerical  income,  (says  the  Bishop  of 
London,)  and  the  whole  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church." 

Now,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire  how  far  the  clergy  are  re- 
presented on  the  subscription  lists  of  the  benevolent  operations 
of  the  Church.  Dr.  Dealtry  cites  a  work,  entitled  "  The  Church 
Defended,"  by  Mr.  Garbett,  in  which  the  author  says,  "  I  hesitate 
not  to  afSim  that  there  is  expended  of  Church  property,  in  bene- 
volent objects,  a  proportion  far  beyond  twenty  fold  more  than 
any  other  property  in  the  nation."    Mr.  Hale,  (quoted  by  the 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,)  in  an  Essay  on  Tithes,  says :  "  Wherever 
a  church  is  now  built,  a  clergyman  provided  with  an  income, 
and  a  residence  afforded  him  amon^  his  parishioners,  there 
alms-giving  is  one  of  the  blessing  denved  to  his  neighbourhood. 
I  know  not  the  house  of  a  resident  clergyman,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  from  which  the  stream  of  charity  does  not  flow  to  the 
relief  of  his  poorer  brethren."  From  particular  cases  and  esti- 
mates which  have  come  to  our  view,  we  can  well  believe  the 
strongest  of  the  above  representations  ;  yea,  that  of  the  property 
of  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  is  so  large  a  proportion  be- 
stowed in  charity,  as  that  of  the  English  clergy.  The  immense 
donations  of  the  bishops,  always  exceeding  those  of  the  nobility, 
we  cannot  of  course  enumerate.  The  jLondon  agent  of  the 
late  Bishop  Barrin^n  once  said,  that  through  his  hands  had 
passed  £100,000,  given  by  the  Bishop  to  charitable  purposes, 
besides  the  immense  sums  given  in  his  diocese  of  Durham. 
His  successor,  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  was  no  less  liberal.  Dr. 
Dealtry  gives  us  the  subscribers  to  five  different  societies,  in- 
cluding tfiat  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  and  for  Building  Churches.  The  lay  sub- 
scribers to  all  are  10,884 — the  clerical  14,162,  besides  6275 
female  subscribers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  of 
clerical  families.  We  happen  to  have  before  us  an  account  of 
an  effort  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  to  raise  funds 
for  the  building  of  new  churches.  In  a  little  while  £12,000 
were  subscribed,  one  third  of  which  was  by  clergymen. 
Dukes,  earls,  baronets,  and  knights  were  at  the  meetings,  and 
subscribed  well ;  but  clergymen,  with  their  bishop  leading,  were 
the  highest  on  the  lists.  We  have  examined  a  list  of  subSiribers 
to  the  Additional  Curates'  Fund,  as  published  in  the  British 
Magaane  for  October,  1887.  The  amount  is  £6012  in  annual 
subscription,  and  £2612  in  donations.  The  names  of  sixteen 
bishops  are  ^ven,  whose  subscriptions  average  £96  per  annum. 
One  hundr^  and  sixty-jax  clergy  are  named,  whose  subscrip- 
tions amount  te  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  sum. 

These  statistics  are  certainly  exceedingly  honourable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  clergy.  Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  tithe  system,  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
country  receives  back  in  charity  far  more  than  the  tithe  of  what 
it  yields  to  its  clergy.  Whatever  the  Church  may  say  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  her  revenues  among  her  clergy,  the 
country  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  ultimate  distnbution, 
as  seed  from  the  sower,  wherever  her  poor  want  bread,  or  the 
ignorant  have  need  to  be  taught. 

Jn  this  necessarily  imperfect  exhibitieo  of  some  of  the  many 
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animating  signs  of  awajcened  strength  and  zeal  in  the  Church 
of  England,  we  cannot  quite  omit  me  evidence,  though  we  can 
but  glance  at  it,  that,  true  to  her  old  stand  as  '<  Defender  of  the 
Faith"  and  "  Bulwark  of  the  Reformation,"  she  was  nevermore 
ready  than  at  present  to  ^^  contend  earnestly  for  the  &ith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints."  Mailed  and  armed,  with  all  the  equip- 
ment of  learning  and  faith,  her  chivalry  are  never  backwaid, 
by  stem  defence  or  well-timed  assault  upon  the  strong-holds  of 
error,  to  "  please  him  who  hath  chosen  them  to  be  soldiers."  For 
ripeness  of  discipline,  the  calm  dignity  of  true  courage,  and 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  field  of  controversy,  with  Infidel,  Soci- 
nian,  or  Papist,  they  may  well  attract  the  admiration  of  P^otesk 
tant  Christendom.  The  colleges  and  churches  of  England 
have  been  compared,  with  no  intention  of  compliment,  to  a  fleet 
in  ordinary.  Chalmers  seized  the  idea.  It  reminded  him  of  a 
passage  of  Canning  in  his  speech  to  the  corporation  of  Ply- 
mouth, where,  spea£ng  of  a  navy  during  peace,  the  orator  says : 
^'  You  well  know  how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  and 
necessity,  one  of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  its 
shadow  in  perfect  stillness,  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an 
animated  thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion;  how  soon  it 
would  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage ;  how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scat- 
tered elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  aormant  thunder." 
"Such,"  (says  Ch?Llmers,J  "are  the  churches  and  colleges  of 
England;  in  which  is  fostered  into  maturity  and  strength, 
almost  all  the  massive  learning  of  our  nation."  We  take  leave 
to  add,  that  if  ever,  since  the  days  when  the  flag  of  Rome  was 
taken  down  from  their  towers,  and  the  standard  of  the  trtie 
cross  was  raised  in  its  stead,  the  churches  and  colleges  of  Eng- 
land have  likened  themselves  to  a  fleet,  with  anchor  up  and 
decks  cleared  for  action,  "striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel "  against  all  the  adversaries  of  our  common  Protestantism, 
it  is  now.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  fix)m  almost  every 
tower-head  in  England,  the  spot  is  in  sight  where  some  confess- 
or firom  her  Church  yielded  up  his  life,  for  the  truth,  in  the 
flames  of  a  persecuting  Popery !  How  should  the  scholars  of 
Oxford  be  other  than  good  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, when,  every  Sunday,  they  assemble  to  hear  and  pray  in  the 
very  St.  Mary's  where  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  honest  old  Latimer 
were  bcdted  by  the  blood-hounds,  and  witnessed  their  noble  con- 
fession ;  and  where,  too,  the  venerable  archbishop  uttered  that,  his 
last,  testimony  amidst  a  weeping  multitude :  **  As  for  the  Pope, 
I  refuse  him,  as  Chrisfs  enemy,  and  Antichrist,  with  all  his 
false  doctriThOM^    That  college,  indeed,  should  be  instinct  with 
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«dl  the  life,  and  truth,  and  zeal  of  Protestant  Christianity,  the 
windows  of  which  look  out  upon  the  consecrated  spot  on  which 
those  three  noble  bishops  were  made  an  ^^an  offering  by  Jire^^ 
because  they  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  all  the 
pernicious  errors  of  Rome.  There,  indeed,  thou  venerable 
Latimer,  who  didst  <<know  nothing  among  men  save  Jesu9 
Christ  and  him  crucified,"  was  the  << candle"  lighted,  in  the 
burning  house  of  thine  earthly  tabernacle,  which,  in  truth,  a$ 
thou  di^t  prophecy,  hath  kindled  all  England  into  a  blaze  ! 
We  love  to  see  her  Universities  illumined  therewith,  and  it^ 
bold  rays  flashing  in  the  face  of  him  who  <<as  Grodsitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  ^ewin^  himself  that  he  is  Grod."  It  is  truly 
refieshii^^  to  see  how  right  manfiilly  the  Church  of  En^and  is 
now  bearmg  her  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  Koman- 
ism.  We  feel  as  if  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  a  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  prophets,  and  among  them  the  Jewels,  and  Ridleys,  and 
Cranmers,  were  looking  down  with  joy  to  see  how  wisely  the 
modem  champions  of  the  truth  detect  the  life-seat  of  the  fi^e. 

We  thank  God  for  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  be  only  on 
account  of  her  war  with  Popery.  The  squadrons  of  Napoleon's 
cuirassiers  did  not  recoil,  in  more  despair,  from  the  &st  columns 
of  Britain's  infantry  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  than  do  the  suc- 
cessive ranks  of  Rome  fix>m  the  solid  squares  of  English  Protes- 
tants, headed  by  England's  clei^.  The  straggler  may  be  cut 
off.    The  rank  and  file  can  never  be  penetrated. 

That  the  English  Church  is  awake  to  check  the  progress  of 
more  insidious  neresies,  as  well  as  to  the  open  and  {Mdpable  de- 
formities of  Popery,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  late  trans- 
actions at  Oxford  in  the  case  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Dr.  Hampden,  the  successorof  the  lamented  Dr.  Burton,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  early  in  1836,  to  the  important  chair  of  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity.  There  was  every  thin^  in  his 
personal  and  social  character — every  thing  in  his  reputation  for 
learning  and  intellect,  to  render  his  appointment  universally  ac- 
ceptable. To  object,  was  to  put  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
feelings  of  all  who  knew  him  to  a  most  painful  cross.  To  re- 
sist, was  to  take  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  government  of  the 
land,  of  fearful  responsibility,  and  only  to  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  inexorable  conscience.  But  Hampden  was  charger 
able  with  countenancing  German  Neologism;  not,  however, 
that  he  denied  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  he 
taught  principles  wnich  opened  the  doors  to  all  the  errors  of 
Rationalism,  and  could  not  be  tolerated  without  exposing  the 
University  and  the  Church  to  an  inroad  of  heresy.  Such  peril 
was  enough.    Immediately  the  University,  with  all  its  non-resi- 
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dent  as  well  as  resident  members,  rose  together.  The  appoint-* 
ment,  though  emanating  from  the  crown,  could  not  be  submitted 
to.  "  We  must  obey  Crod  rather  than  men,"  was  the  principle 
at  once  espoused.  When  urgent  remonstrance  with  "the  pow- 
ers that  be,"  had  failed,  the  tmiversity  assumed  a  position  of  de- 
fence. "Our  own  Convocation  house  is,  in  our  estimation,  the 
proper  arena  (writes  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  to  the  Prime  MSnis- 
ter)  in  which  to  exercise  our  legitimate  weapons  of  self-defence ; 
and  even  there,  were  it  possible,  we  should  abstain  from  any- 
thing which,  however  indirectly,  would  imply  a  censure  on  his 
Majesty  or  his  official  advisers.  *  *  *  We  do  not  interfere  with 
the  Crown  <w  such  ;  but  as  trustees  for  posterity,  as  guardians 
of  our  own  reputation,  as  responsible  to  a  fiw  higher  tribunal 
than  that  of  public  opinion,  we  do  feel  called  upon  to  withhold 
our  sanction  from  the  late  appointment,  and  to  record  our  dis- 
trust of  the  individual  by  recalling  from  the  office,  during 
his  tenure  of  it,  a  trust  which  ourselves  had  hitherto  confided 
to  it  in  fall,  and  till  now  never  misplaced,  confidence  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  King's  ministers."  "  By  God's  help,  and  the  legi- 
timate use  of  the  means  with  which  he  has  entrusted  us,  we 
must  resist  this  first  instalment  to  the  genius  of  Rationalism  and 
Neology,  which,  after  corrupting  all  soundness  of  Christianity  in 
other  countries,  has  at  len^  appeared  among  us,  and  for  the 
first  time  been  invested  with  authority  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford." On  the  10th  of  March,  1836,  the  resident  members  of 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  issued  a  declaration,  signed 
by  between  seventy  and  eighty  names,  in  which  they  "  solemn- 
Ijr  protest  against  principles  which  impugn  and  injure  the  Word 
of  God  as  a  revealed  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  its  sense  and 
use,  its  power  and  perfection ;  and  which  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  Church  as  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,"  declar- 
ing their  "  stead&st  resolution  to  oppose,  imder  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  the  spread  of  that  false  philosophy  to  which 
tiiose  principles  may  be  traced ;  a  philosophy  which  in  other 
countries  has  poisoned  the  very  foimtains  of  religious  truth, 
which  for  a  long  time  reduced  Protestantism,  in  its  original  seat, 
almost  to  an  empty  name,  and  changed  the  religion  of  the  cross 
into  the  theology  of  Deism." 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  Convocation  was  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  upon  a  proposed  statute  suspending  the  pro- 
lessor  firom  his  office  of  selecting  University  preachers,  and  of 
judfi[ing  of  sermons  alleged  to  be  heretical,  "an  inffiction  slight  in 
itself,  but  all-important  as  imi)l3rin^  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  IJniversity  on  the  matter  in  dispute.    Such  it  was  under- 
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stood  to  be  by  persons  high  in  the  State."*  This  statute  was  sent 
to  the  non-resident  members  of  Convocation,  and  they  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  appointed  meeting.  Hundreds  obeyedy 
some  from  the  most  distant  counties,  to  express  their  abhorrence 
of  the  heretical  intrusion.  Just  before  the  day  of  action,  the 
Proctors  of  the  University  announced  that  they  intended  to 
veto  the  measure,  by  virtue  of  a  very  extraordinary  preroga^ 
tive  vested  in  their  office,  scarcely  ever  used,  and  probably  never 
before,  and  never  intended  to  be,  used  in  such  a  case  as  that  in 
view.  Thus  the  statute  was  then  prevented.  But  the  Proctors 
are  elected  annually.  Soon  those  who  thus  had  acted  counter 
to  almost  the  whole  University,  were  out  of  office,  and  others  of 
a  different  mind  were  chosen  in  their  place.  The  statute  was 
now  proposed  and  carried  against  the  Professor,  in  spite  of  all 
the  personal  friendship  entertained  for  him,  and,  we  may  add,, 
against  the  Ministry  and  Crown,  by  474  to  94 ;  thus  decreeing, 
that  Dr.  Hampden,  because  of  views  which  open  the  door  to 
Rationalism^  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  one  vote  out  of  five  in  the 
choosing  of  select  preachers  for  the  University — of  course,  much 
less  to  hd  entrusted  with  the  training  of  candidates  for  Orders. 
Thus,  for  conscience-sake  and  the  truth's  sake,  did  the  Univer- 
sity declare,  that  so  far  as  it  can  hinder^  the  king's  Professor, 
i.  e.  Lord  Melbourne's,  should  not  be  reo^nized.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  serious  state  of  things ;  but  it  shows  me  tenor  of  the  times, 
the  spirit  of  that  noble  Umversity,  the  love  of  truth  among  her 
members,  and  how  widely  they  are  awake  to  the  heresies  of  the 
Continent.  What  has  taken  place  since,  we  are  not  aware,  except 
that  another  Professor  lectures  in  divinity  for  those  students 
who  will  not  attend  upon  the  Regius ;  one  college  is  said  to  recog- 
nize, only  or  almost  exclusively^  the  lectures  of  that  Professor } 
and  certain  bishops  have  declared  they  will  not  receive  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  other,  (the  king's,)  in  favour  of  candidates  for  Or- 
ders. 

We  exceedingly  lament  these  trouUes  and  their  cause ;  but 
are  glad  of  the  healthy  tone  they  have  exhibited  among  the 

•  It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  reader  to  see  the  style  of  such  a  statute. 
We  copy  it,  in  part,  from  one  out  of  yarioos  publications  which  issued  at  that 
time  from  Oxford,  and  which  one  of  the  authors  was  kind  enough  to  send  u&r 
One  of  them,  entitled  "  The  Foundation  of  the  Faith  assailedr"  and  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Visiter,  is  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilberforce, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  W  ilberforce.  The  statute  runs  as  follows :  "  GLuum 
ab  Uniycrsitate  commissum  fuerit  S.  Theologies  Professori  Regio,  ut  unus  sit  ex 
eonim  numero,  a  quibus  designantur  selecti  Conctonatores,  secundum  Tit.  xyi. 
&c.^quum  yero  qui  nunc  Professor  est,  scriptus  suis  publici  juris  factis  ita  res 
theologicas  tractayerit,  ut  in  hac  parte  nullam  ejus  fidticiam  habeat  Uniyersitas ; 
statutum  est  quod  rounerum  praBdictorum  ezpers  sit  S.  TheoW  Professor  Regiusy 
donee  aliter  Uniyersitati  placuerit,"  dx. 
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clergy  of  Ei^Iand  as  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Their  testimony  is  the  more  in  evidence  of  quick 
and  strong  sensibility  to  the  evils  of  Neological  heresy,  because 
it  was  the  evil  tendency ^  not  the  substantial  departure  of  Dr. 
Hampden's  opinions  from  great  truths,  which  called  out  their 
remonstrance ;  and  because,  moreover,  he  was  backed  by  all  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  What  Oxford  has  thus  done,  to  her  ho- 
nour, Cambridge  certainly,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  not 
be  slow  to  equal.  Simeon  would  almost  rise  out  of  his  grave 
to  make  his  protest,  if  a  Rationalist  should  succeed  Dr.  Turton 
as  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  venerable  school. 
It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  spent  more  than  a  just  propor- 
tion of  our  space  upon  this  Oxford  rebellion  ;  but,  besides  its  ap- 
propriateness to  our  main  object,  it  seemed  in  place  as  a  sound 
lesson  and  a  seasonable  warning  to  our  own  institutions  of  the- 
ological learning.  That  German  interpretations  and  ways  of 
thinking  and  speaking  and  feeling  towards,  and  about,  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  ^at  thin^  of  the  Gospel,  are  too  common 
in  some  places  of  this  land,  where  heresy  will  not  be  suspected ; 
yea,  that  the  door  is  ajar^  if  not  open,  in  some  parts,  to  the  intro- 
duction and  growth  of  Rationalism ;  and  that  it  is  high  time  to 
be  on  the  alert  on  this  subject,  we  have  long  and  with  pain  be- 
lieved. 

We  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  what  Christians  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  doing,  to  assert,  defend,  and  propagate 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  without  stepping  for  a  moment  to  the 
continent,  and  noticing  a  few  interesting  facts.  The  European 
Missionary  Society  in  England  is  sustained  almost  entirely  by 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  It  supports  fifteen  mis- 
sionaries.in  Prance ;  and  in  Switzerland,  Corsica,  and  Lisbon, 
one  each.  In  almost  every  town  to  which  English  families, 
visiting  the  continent,  are  found,  the  Gospel  is  preached  by 
English  clergymen.  Thus,  in  (Jeneva,  amidst  surrounding 
Unitarianism ;  in  Paris,  amidst  abounding  Atheism ;  in  various 
cities  of  France  and  Italy,  amidst  the  darkness  of  Popery ;  and 
even  at  Rome,  under  the  eaves  of  the  Vatican,  the  truth  is 
preached ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  preached  in 
nearly  every  instance  with  great  purity  and  faithfulness.  The 
poor  and  depressed  churches  of  the  Yaudois,  in  their  mountain 
fiistnesses,  that  blessed  remnant  of  the  two  apocalyptic  witnesses, 
still  prophecying  in  sackcloth,  are  not  forgotten  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  English  brethren.  A  committee,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  chairman,  and  Dr.  Gilley,  well 
known  for  his  interest  in  those  ancient  churches,  is  treasurer 
and  secretary,  contribute  annually  to  the  support,  among  the 
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antipapal  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  of  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  five 
schools  for  girls,  besides  providing  for  the  education  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  Their  report  for  1835  thus  concludes : 
"  There  must  not  be  any  abatement  of  vigilance  or  of  attention 
to  the  condition  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in  Piedmont.  The 
animosity  of  their  adversaries  is  so  undiminished,  that  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  made  all  things  work  together  for  their  good,  the 
light  which  shone  through  the  darkness  of  other  days  would 
have  been  extinguished  m  this  age  of  supposed  toleration  and 
security.  We  must  therefore  continue  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  this  feeble  but  faithful  community,  while  we  give  God 
the  glory  for  their  preservation  to  the  present  period."  We  love 
this.  The  Protestants  of  England,  as  of  all  Christendom,  owe  a 
lai^  debt  to  the  remnant  of  that  burning  bush  in  the  Mount,  and 
to  Him  who  has  so  long  dwelt  with  his  people  therein.  We  had 
just  written  the  above,  when  we  saw,  by  the  last  accounts  bam 
England,  that  an  eflfort  is  now  in  progress  among  the  fiiends  of 
the  Waldenses,  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  obtain  funds  and 
books  with  which  to  establish  and  endow  a  college  in  Piedmont, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  the  Waldensian  youth 
to  be  educated  amidst  the  heresies  of  Geneva. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  is  veiy  manifest  that  the 
advancement  of  the  Church  of  England  of  late  years,  in  ex- 
pansive benevolence  and  zealous  activity  for  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  has  been  exceedingly  great ;  that  in  no  previous  period 
of  her  history  has  she  been  found  in  a  condition  any  way  near 
so  spiritual,  so  enlightened,  so  effectively  engaged  in  the  great 
work  entrusted  to  her,  of  preserving,  defenmng,  and  spreading 
our  common  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  energies  of  the  Church  are  strongly  excited  to  various, 
diligent,  and  costly  labours  for  the  increase  of  religion  ;  that  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  classes  of  society  have  participated  in  the 
impulse,  and  are  largely  represented  in  the  present  increase  of 
efforts ;  that  the  clergy  are  distinguished  as  the  leaders  in  all 
this  revival,  and  in  all  the  good  works  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design,  nor  does  the  object  we  have  in 
view  in  these  remarks,  at  all  require,  that  we  should  consider  to 
what  extent  the  various  and  very  numerous  schemes  and  so- 
cieties of  a  general  kind  may  involve  the  danger  of  collision  or 
entanglement  injurious  to  the  order  and  unity  of  the  Church  ;  or 
whether,  under  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  much  expense  might 
not  be  saved,  much  labour  liberated  for  additional  effort ;  a  much 
more  effective  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  obtained ;  a  more 
complete  occupation  of  the  whole  field  of  religious  destitution 
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accomplished.  Whatever  fault  we  should  find  with  the  present 
efforts  in  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  points  above  hinted 
at,  would  not  attach  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  but  to  her 
present  circumstances,  in  regard  to  facility  for  that  office  of 
self-adaptation  in  external  relations  to  the  demands  and  efforts  of 
the  present  age.  Something  is,  doubtless,  required  for  the  right  re- 
gulation, encouragement,  and  superintendence  of  the  enlarged 
labours  of  her  children.  She  needs  more  liberty — ^more  room 
for  action.  We  see  not  why  she  may  not  be  an  Establish- 
ed Church,  if  the  State  be  really  her  friend,  without  being,  as 
she  is  now,  in  a  great  degree,  a  disabled  Church  as  to  many  of 
those  internal  arrangements  for  usefiilness  and  discipline  which 
inalienably  belong  to  her  as  a  spiritual  body.  If  Dissenters 
may  speak  oi disabilities  and  grievances  from  the  State,  she  may 
much  more.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  further  into  this 
subject  We  have  only  advertwi  to  it  as  an  explanation  of  the 
evident  absence  of  Church-system  and  Church-economy  in 
various  efforts  for  usefulness  by  which  the  strong  excitement 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  the  membership  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  get  vent,  and  to  expand 
itself  over  the  vast  surface  of  human  want.  The  evidence  of 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  Church  is  independent  of  such  consi- 
derations. Certainly,  whether  the  best  chaimels  are  provided  or 
not,  there  is  in  the  Church  at  this  time  an  immense  increase  of 
the  spirit  of  voluntary  effort  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
the  State  mi^ht  be  expected  to  set  on  foot  and  sustain ;  a  spirit 
to  do  and  give  spontaneously  what,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  a  Church  EiStablishment,  the  public  authority  might  ef- 
fect by  its  action.  Grown  too  powerful  and  active  to  wait  for  the 
movements  of  the  State,  the  Church  has  determined  to  do  not 
only  its  own  works,  but  those  also  for  which  the  State,  were  it 
true  to  its  own  principles  as  connected  with  the  Church,  would 
be  forward  to  do.  Assuredly  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a 
fiur  way  to  prove  that  the  voluntary  principle  may  exist  and  ope- 
rate, in  great  force  and  to  great  extent,  under  the  walls  of  a 
Church  established.  Our  earnest  desire  is,  not  that  the  Esta- 
blishment be  cast  down,  but  that  it  remember  the  vast  difference 
between  the  times  when  its  last  corporate  effort  of  adjustment  to 
circumstances  was  made,  and  tfie  present,  when  circum- 
stances demand  so  much  new  and  wise  effort  of  adjustment ; 
that  the  Church  be  so  relieved  from  her  subjection  to  the  State 
as  to  be  restored  to  the  position  she  once  held  as  a  self-govern- 
ing body  in  all  spiritual  concerns,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  taking 
her  true  and  rightfiil  stand,  as  well  in  her  unity  as  a  Church,  as 
in  the  individual  efforts  of  her  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  fore  front 
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of  all  well-projected  enterprises  for  the  promotion  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  that,  instead  of  being  obliged  by  disabilities  firom  the  State  to 
leave  the  voluntary  zeal  of  her  members  to  force  itself  through 
channels  of  its  own  makinff  and  in  all  directions,  she  should  be 
capable  of  opening  all  such  channels  as  would  alike  encourage 
that  zeal,  ana  direct  and  concentrate  its  eflforts.    Lettlie  Church 
of  England  be  once  unfettered  from  State  disabilitie8,.in  spite  of 
which  her  revival  in  genuine  zeal  has  taken  place ;  remaining 
still  established  ;  or,  if  not  established,  endowed  with  her  present 
sources  of  levenue,  which  are  in  every  sense  her  property , 
(but  these  better  distributed ;)  then  let  the  ratio  of  improvem^it 
which  the  last  thirty  years  have  exhibited,  be  only  continued 
during  the  same  period  hereafter,  with  wisdom  in  her  councils 
to  guide  the  spirit  and  enterprise  in  her  ranks,  and  we  shall  see 
that  noble  hierarchy  standing  as  prominent  in  all  the  battles  of 
the  truth,  as  once  the  columns  of  England  appeared  amidst  the 
armies  of  Europe.    Doubtless  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
before  that  noble  portion  of  Protestant  Christendom  shall  stand 
exactly  in  its  lot,  and  take  precisely  its  right  place,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Church  Universal.    Far  too  many  of  those  whom  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  called  to  be  soldiers,  are  dwelling,  as  on  a 
peace-estabUshment,  ^'  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this  me."  The 
noble  Universities, — each  a  fleet  of  itself^  and  full  of  munitions ; 
nobly  manned  and  nobly  commanded,  ready  for  every  storm,  bold 
for  every  battle,  but  too  much  confined  as  yet  to  coast  protection 
and  preventive  service,  too  fond  of  the  white  clil6  of  Albion,  too 
little  known  in  foreign  seas ;  we  long  to  see  them  pro  ecelesid 
Deij  instead  of  pro  patrid  ;  mote  for  every  creature  ;  more /or 
the  world*    A  &r  lai^r  representation  uora  the  Universities 
is  wanted  in  the  missions  of  the  Church  ;  in  the  self-denjring, 
laborious,  perilous,  exhausting  enterprises  of  the  foreign  soldi^ 
of  Christ,  planting  the  cross  upon  the  shores  of  distant  Pagan- 
ism.   While  the  youth  of  England  are  coveting  appointments 
to  the  secular  stations  of  the  east,  we  would  see  her  candidates 
for  the  ministry  quite  as  anxious  to  carry  all  the  gains  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  same  clime,  and  consecrate  all  to  the  humble,  but 
florious  station  of  a  Missionary  for  Christ.    Noble  specimens 
ave  we  had  from  those  sources  already.    They  make  us  only 
anxious  for  more.    Buchanan,  and  Martyn,  and  Thomason, 
among  Presbyters ;  Heber  and  Turner,  ana  Corrie  and  Wilson, 
amon^  Bishops,  all  fallen  but  the  last — are  names  too  precious  to 
permit  us  to  be  content,  exc^t  as  we  see  their  example  followed 
by  rank  upon  rank  from  the  colleges  whence,  under  God,  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  fiimished  for  their  work.     These 
expressions,  so  far  as  they  indicato  deficiency  in  duty,  we  well 
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know  are  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  England.    <<  All  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Gorf." 

We  have  been  tempted  to  a  digression,  and  must  return.  We 
now  ask  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  revival  of  reli^on  in  the 
Church  of  England  ?  We  have  quoted  the  testimonies  of  lead- 
ing Dissenting  ministers.  One  of  them  (Dr.  Smith)  has  stated 
that  "  the  increase  of  Vital  Piety  in  the  Established  Church, 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  has  been  proportionately^ 
4md  comparing  the  measure  of  advantages,  greater  than  among 
the  Dissenters."  Now,  we  exceedingly  mistake  if  there  is  not 
in  this  something  sui  generis,  and  peculiarly  worthy  of  being 
remarked.  The  case  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  like  that 
of  religious  denominations  in  this  country,  which  have  been  ra- 
pidly growing  in  extension  with  the  growth  of  a  new  and  en- 
larging territory ;  and  which,  while  greatly  increasing  in  num- 
ber, and  power,  and  efficiency,  have  a*  denominations,  especial- 
ly in  their  ministry,  experienced  no  very  marked  improvement 
in  the  grade  of  their  spiritual  character.  Except  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  (and  we  mean  nothing  invidious  or  derogatory 
to  others  by  the  exception,)  we  apprehend  that  the  tone  and 
elevation  of  religious  attainment  among  the  ministers  of  our  va- 
rious denominations,  greatly  as  numbers  and  activity  have  in- 
creased, remain  but  little,  it  at  all,  above  the  mark  at  which  they 
were  some  forty  years  ago.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  not  the 
least  injurious  reflection  is  intended.  But  in  the  Church  of 
England  the  improvement  has  not  been  that  of  increase  by 
the  addition  of  churches  and  of  territory ;  of  the  enlarging  of 
power  by  the  outspreading  of  her  government ;  but,  whilst  occu- 
pyin^r  the  same  ground,  retaining  just  about  the  same  number 
oi  clergy  and  the  same  resources,  she  has  become  almost 
new  in  nearly  every  thing  •pertaining  to  an  efficient  Church 
of  Christ  Her  growth  has  not  been  that  of  a  fire,  strength- 
ening by  the  putting  on  of  fresh  fuel,  but  of  a  fire  reviv- 
ing out  of  its  own  ashes.  It  has  been  remarkably  a  revival 
of  religion  am^mg  the  clergy,  and  that,  not  by  a  gradual  rolling 
onward  of  the  wave  of  godly  influence  from  one  part  to  another, 
through  an  agency  of  second  causes  distinctly  manifest,  but  by 
the  starting  up  of  the  evidences  of  new  life,  and  the  shooting 
forth  of  the  fruits  of  new  growth,  simultaneously  in  various 
parts,  without  connexion  with  each  other,  and  remarkably 
without  visible  influence.  In  no  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  can  so  many  examples  be  found  of  distinct 
spiritual  change  and  marked  reli^us  growth  in  the  clergy,  as 
have  occurred  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  half 
century.    This  has  taken  place  at  a  time  when  in  every  Plo- 
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testant  Church  in  Europe,  out  of  Great  Britain,  the  cause  of 
spiritual  religion  has  been  deplorably  on  the  wane ;  when  Ge- 
neva was  sirSdng  lower  and  lower  into  Socinianism,  Grermany 
into  Neological  scepticism,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France 
into  a  compound  of  both.  Now,  we  cannot  help  inquiring  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  The  eye  of  the  Lord  has  certainly  rested 
with  special  interest  upon  the  Church  of  England.  His  hand 
seems  to  have  been  preparing  her  for  some  special  service.  It 
cannot  be  that,  after  all  this,  she  is  to  fall.  It  may  be  given  her, 
as  it  was  to  the  Church  at  Philippi,  "  not  only  to  believe  on  the 
Lord,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  saJceJ^  But  it  will  be  given  as 
a  privilege  and  blessing,  to  make  her  more  pure  and  more 
ready  for  the  race  set  before  her.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  divine  favour  to  a  Church,  than  a 
marked,  steady,  and  general  revival  of  reli^on  tit  her  clergy. 
This  the  Church  of  England  certainly  exhibits.  It  was  beau- 
tifully said  by  the  venerable  Simeon,  speaking  once  to  us  of  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  Church :  "  We  have  a  dew  every- 
where ;  a  shower^  nowhere,^'* 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  attempted  by  persons  who  feel 
no  great  kindness  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  all  this  evidence  of  revival  within  her,  as  indicative  of 
the  Lord's  blessing  upon  her  ministry,  by  representing  that,  so 
far  as  human  agency  is  concerned,  she  has  been  mainly  indebt- 
ed to  the  influence  of  the  surroimding  Dissenters,  and  to  the 
spurring  zeal  of  the  Methodists. 

That  the  Church  of  England  has  derived  benefit  in  many 
respects  from  Dissenters,  her  clergy  are  well  disposed  to  allow. 
Good  has  been  done  to  the  Church  by  re-actiwi ;  at  least  it 
would  be  ingratitude  to  question  whether  the  writings  of  many 
of  the  non-conformists  in  the  reigrt  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  such 
men  as  Watts  and  Doddridge  since,  have  been  productive  of 
much  good  to  her  members  and  ministers.  But  it  would  be  at 
least  as  much  out  of  the  way  to  question  whether  the  Church — 
as  a  breakwater  against  all  the  driving  waves  of  Infidelity,  So- 
cinianism, and  Popery,  making  smooth  water  behind  its  but- 
tresses for  Dissenters  to  let  down  their  nets  in  peace,  and  con- 
tinually pouring  out  from  its  lettered  retreats  the  supplies  of 
all  seasonable  learning  and  precious  volumes  of  practical 
religion,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  ways  of  influence, — ^has  at 
least  remunerated  the  good  offices  of  Dissenters.  But  that  the 
origin  of  thp  present  renovated  aspect  of  religion  in  the  Church, 
is  in  any  way  of  direct  and  important  influence  to  be  ascribed 
to  "the  three  denominations,"  cannot  be  maintained*  The 
truth  is,  that  while  the  Church  was  depressed  iu  her  spiritual 
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character,  the  religious  state  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  was 
correspondingly  depressed.  In  the  year  1716,  the  number  of 
their  congxegations,  as  appears  by  the  Congregational  Magazine, 
including  the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist,  was  1107. 
In  1776,  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  they  had  increased  only  by 
eleven  churches ;  while  the  population  of  the  country  had  in* 
creased  by  more  than  two  millions.  It  is  not  likely  that  during 
that  time  there  was  such  life  in  them  as  to  make  them  act  wim 
much  force  upon  the  Church.  But  it  was  long  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period  that  such  men  as  Grimshawe,  Romaine, 
Hervey,  Walker,  Venn,  Fletcher,  Toplady,  and  John  Newton, 
had  appeared  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  been  labouring 
with  wide  success.  The  Wesleys  and  "Wliitfield,  all  Presbyters  of 
the  Church,  educated  in  her  colleges  and  affectionately  attached 
to  her  institutions,  as  early  as  1740  had  begun  to  be  extensively 
felt  And  it  is  well  known,  that  among  dissenting  ministers,  as 
well  as  their  own  brethren  in  the  Church,  some  or  all  of  those 
devoted  men  encountered  opposition  in  their  zealous  labours  for 
the  revival  of  religion  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  quite  as  true  that 
the  increase  of  piety  in  the  Church  under  the  divine  blessing, 
Mve  origin  to  its  revival  among  the  Dissenters,  as  the  reverse. 
The  truui  is,  that  the  same  gracious  influences  that  began  the 
work  in  one  body,  began  it  mso  about  the  same  time  in  the  other, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  neither  could  find  the  least  cause  to  as- 
sume the  praise. 

With  regard  to  the  Methodists,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  few  valuable  passages  from  the  Preface  to  the  Life  of  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  author  of  "  the  Complete  Duty  of  Man,'* 
by  his  grandson,  thr^  present  Rev.  Henry  Venn : — "  I  am  aware 
that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  are  regarded 
not  only  as  the  means  of  the  revival  of  religion  among  persons 
connected  with  their  societies,  but  also  of  that  which  took  place 
among  the  clei^." 

The  author  proceeds  to  state  how  fax  this  is  true  with  re« 
gard  to  several  eminent  contemporaries  of  his  grand&ther,  who 
were  deeply  engaged  in  the  good  works  so  signally  blessed  to  the 
cause  of  piety  in  uie  Church.  As  to  Mr.  Venn,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1747,  after  his  biographer  has  described  a  decided 
change  in  his  spiritual  views,  we  thus  read : — 

"  This  change  of  his  sentiments  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  in- 
tercourse with  others ;  it  was  the  steady  progress  of  his  mind, 
in  consequence  of  a  faithfiil  and  diligent  application  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  unbiassed  by  an  attachment  to  human  systems.  It 
was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  any  of  those  preachers  who  are  usually  known  by  the 
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name  of  Evangelical ;  though  his  own  views  now  a^roed  with 
theirs.  *  *  *  He  next  discovered  that  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  fully  agreed  with  the  more  enlightened  and  elevated 
tone  of  his  own  newly-adopted  views ;  and  became  more  than 
ever  attached  to  her  constitution  and  services.  In  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  he  was  the  means  of  exciting  the  zeal  of 
many  active  friends  of  the  Church,  and  of  bringing  several 
mimsteis  like-minded  with  himself  into  that  nei^htouriiood. 
Upon  his  removal  to  the  viciiiity  of  Cambndge,  his  influence 
was  exerted,  with  signal  effect,  upon  many  of  me  students,  who 
came  forward  fxam  year  to  year,  to  consecrate  their  services  to 
the  same  cause  in  which  he  was  labouring.  From  this  brief 
sketch,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  greatly  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Venn  tended  to  Uie  revival  of  religion  in  the 
Established  Church." 

The  author  next  mentions  the  case  of  a  few  of  Venn's  fellow- 
labourers,  the  earliest  of  whom  was  Grimshawe,  whose  change, 
fiom  great  laxity  to  great  faithfiilness,  as  a  minister,  was  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  the  Wesleys.  He  was,  for  a  long 
time  after,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Methodists,  and  a 
perfect  stranger  to  all  their  writings  but  a  single  sermon. 
Newton  asserts  that  Grimshawe  no  more  received  his  views 
fiom  them,  than  Paul  received  his  from  the  Apostles  at  Jerussr 
lem.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  begin  itinerant  ministrations  in 
that  age.  At  least  his  itinerancy  was  original.  He  had  two  cir- 
cuits. One  week  was  his  rest,  in  which  he  preached  only  fifteen 
times.    The  next  was  his  working  week,  in  which  he  often 

E reached  thirty  sermons.    Great  effects  resulted  from  his  la- 
ours. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  five  other  clergymen  of  like 
spirit,  namely,  Bomaine,  Talbot,  Walker  of  Truro,  Adain,  and 
Conyers;  omitting  Hervey,  because  he  was  directly  influ- 
enced by  Charles  Wesley.  Of  these,  he  shows  that  they  were 
led  to  adopt  the  views  they  preached,  and  the  course  of  useful- 
ness for  wnich  they  were  distinguished,  independently  of  any 
body  of  men  not  identical  with  the  Church.  After  these,  the 
list  of  such  clergy  rapidly  increases,  beginning  with  such  names 
as  Jones,  (of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark)  Burnet,  (of  Elland,)  Pow- 
ley,  the  two  Stillingfleets,  Fletcher,  Berridge,  Maddock,  New- 
ton, Cadogan,  Joseph  Milner,  Cecil,  Scott,  Simeon,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  conclusion  (says  Mr.  Venn)  to  which  I  think  we  are 
led,  by  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  is  this ; — ^that  when  it 
pleased  God  in  a  day  of  extreme  darkness,  to  <  cast  His  bright 
beams  of  light  upon  the  Church,'  according  to  the  beautuiil 
prayer  of  our  Liturgy,  He  kindled  in  the  mmds  of  many  mi- 
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nisters  of  the  Church,  in  various  places  and  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, a  revival  of  genuine  and  primitive  Christianity. 
By  their  efforts,  and  by  the  large  measure  of  success  vouch- 
sadfed  to  them,  and  by  the  continual  accession  of  fresh  labourers, 
who,  no  less  than  the  first  promoters  of  the  revival,  had  received 
their  views  of  the  truth  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  the  independent  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  prayer — 
the  work  was  carried  on  to  the  glorious  extent  to  which  it  has 
reached  at  the  present  day.  The  Methodists  and  the  Evangelic 
cal  clergy  were  the  chief  instruments  employed  in  this  work; 
and  these  two  bodies  of  labourers  had  a  mutual  and  important 
influence  on  each  other.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  ope- 
ration of  human  agency,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effects  of  the 
labours  of  the  Wesleys,  and  their  immediate  coadjutors,  were 
chiefly  manifest  in  the  extension  of  Methodism ;  as  the  effects 
of  the  labours  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  were  in  the  improved 
tone  of  religion  in  the  Established  Church ;  that  there  were 
thus  two  independent  streams  of  light  penetrating  the  gloom 
which  brooded  over  the  Christian  community.  That  which 
flowed  in  the  channel  of  Methodism  burst  forth,  indeed,  in  a 
more  resplendent  and  sudden  blaze ;  the  other  proceeded  by  a 
more  gradual  and  quiet,  but  progressive  course." 

The  author  of  this  pre&ce  to  the  Life  of  Venn  adds,  in  a  note 
to  a  second  edition,  that  he  fiiUy  allows  "  that  the  work  was  pro- 
moted, both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  many  whose  names 
stand  deservedly  high  in  the  veneration  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  were  never  classed  with  the  Evangelical  clergy ; 
as  well  as  by  many  excellent  men  among  the  Dissenters." 

In  all  that  we  have  now  said,  we  have  only  'hinted  at  the 
existence  of  great  evils  and  impediments  in  the  outward  ar- 
ranpnements  and  secular  relations  of  the  Church  of  England, 
such  as  pluralities,  non-residence,  lay  patronage,  &c.,  which 
occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  eye  of  the  common  observer, 
and  stand  out  so  prominently  in  the  current  accounts  which 
our  papers  circulate  of  the  condition  of  the  Establishment.  As 
signs  of  the  spiritual  State  of  the  Church,  they  have  little  appli- 
cation to  the  object  of  these  pages ;  except  that,  being  very  decid- 
ed obstacles  to  spiritual  improvement,  and  almost  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Clergy,  and  dependent,  for  remedy,  on  the  in- 
auspicious movements  of  a  Parliament  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  clergy  has  but  little  influence,  they  show  the  more  impres- 
sively, now  powerfully  a  mightier  hand  has  been  at  work  for 
the  good  of  the  Church.  But  if  the  Church  is  greatly  encum- 
bered, and  hindered,  by  these  external  matters ;  it  is  honourable 
to  her  clergy,  and  consoling  to  her  friends,  to  know  that,  in 
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every  rank  of  the  ministry  she  is  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil ;  that  from  all  quarters  there  is  a  strong 
outcry  against  it ;  that  if  the  opinions  and  efforts  of  the  bishops, 
and  a  strong  excitement  of  the  clerical  mind  in  general,  and 
floods  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  pens  of  clergy  and 
laity,  full  of  consent  that  those  things  ought  to  be  done  away, 
flill  of  zeal  that  reform  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  full  of  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means ;  if  all  this  can 
create  a  judicious  reform,  it  will  soon  be-  made.  But  another 
power  than  that  of  the  Church  must  be  consulted,  the  State ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  Humes,  and  O'Connels,  and  Harveys, 
and  how  well  such  leaders  are  qualified  or  disposed  to  benefit 
the  Church,  we  feel  for  our  brethren  if  they  have  to  receive 
within  the  walls  of  their  city  such  a  machine  of  reform — Au- 
mano  capitis  cervicem  equinani — as  such  builders  would  de- 
vise: 

equo  ne  credite,  Teucri. 

Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
Happily,  while  the  Church  is  the  sufferer  by  these  evils,  she 
is  not  guilty  of  causing  them.  Spoiled  of  her  property  by 
favourites  of  the  crown  m  divers  reigns,  full  one  third  of  her 
tithe  goes  to  constitute  the  income  of  laymen,  and  two  thirds  of 
her  tenefices  have  become  the  gifts  of  private  patrons ;  tlius 
multitudes  of  livings  have  become  too  small  to  support  an  in- 
cumbent, and  many  more  are  made  to  depend,  for  the  choice  of 
a  minister,  upon  the  will  of  laymen,  for  whose  qualifications  or 
willingness  to  select  as  the  interests  of  religion  require,  there  is 
no  security.  Hence  many  parishes,  having*  each  an  income  too 
small  to  support  a  pastor,  must  be  united  with  others ;  and  hence 
pluralities,  and  of  course  non-residences.  The  only  remedy  tor 
this  cause  of  unquestionable  evil,  is  the  increase  of  small  livings, 
by  the  State,  by  the  patrons,  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  If 
wealthy  laymen,  having  benefices  in  their  gift,  or  corporations, 
or  the  crown,  would  follow  the  noble  example  which  several  of 
the  bishops  have  recently  been  settinor  as  to  this  matter,  the 
evil  would  rapidly  diminish.  The  Bisnop  of  Winchester  states 
in  his  Charge,  that  out  of  his  own  revenues  he  has  augmented 
six  of  the  smaller  benefices  of  his  see.  "  Each  of  these  will  be 
raised,  in  part  inmiediately  and  in  part  eventually,  to  an  income 
of  £200."  The  Bishop  adds :  "  I  hope  to  proceed  gradually  in 
this  work  as  far  as  may  be  practicable."  'The  income  of  the 
see  of  Gloucester,"  says  the  author  of  Essays  on  the  Church, 
"  is  a  little  more  than  £2000 ;  and  yet,  out  of  this  does  the 
Bishop  set  apart  a  portion  every  year  for  the  augmentation  of 
ihe  smaller  livings  in  his  diocese."    The  Bishop  of  London 
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writes :  '^  I  have  raised  all  the  smaller  livinss  in  my  gift  but 
one,  to  the  annual  value  of  £200,  with  an  admtional  contingent 
augmentation  ;  and  it  is  my  intention,  if  it  please  God  to  spare 
my  life,  to  take  measures  for  a  fiirther  improvement  of  their 
vsdue.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
bishoprics  are  too  slenderly  endowed  to  allow  of  any  considerable 
deduction  £rom  their  income  for  the  augmentation  of  parochial 
cures."  (Charge.)  This  is  the  eagle  plucking  the  feathers 
from  her  own  bosom  to  line  the  nest  of  her  young.  This  is 
the  true  spirit  of  reform ;  and  where  there  is  such  a  wUlj  God 
will  see  that  there  is  a  way. 

The  evils  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  are  certainly  very 
great,  and  have  been,  and  are  now,  deeply  deplored,  as  well  in 
as  out  of  the  Church.  We  would  not  have  it  supposed  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  that  it  is  always  the  poverty  of  the 
living  that  causes  the  holding  of  more  than  one  parish,  and  in 
one  of  them  a  non-residence.  Certainly  many  cases  of  plurality 
are  wholly  inexcusable,  and  proceed  entirely  from  the  misplaced 
favour  01  the  patron.  But  still,  the  common  impression  is  cer- 
tainly exceedingly  exaggerated  as  to  the  real  amount  of  evil  and 
disoixier  indicated  by  the  number  of  pluralists  and  non-residents. 
Many  of  the  former  are  as  necessarily  pluralists  as  a  great  many 
ministers  in  this  country  ;  and  many  non-residents  are  only  so, 
because,  while  they  live  conveniently  to  their  parishes,  they  do 
not  live  precisely  within  their  bounds  or  in  their  glebe  houses. 

'^  People  are  apt  to  forget,"  says  the  Bishop  of  I^ndon,  '^  that 
the  number  of  non-resident  incumbents  is  no  just  measure  of 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  some  of  the  most 
important  advantages  which  result  from  the  presence  of  a  cler- 
gyman, are  enjoyed  by  those  parishes  which  have  a  resident 
curate.  In  many  other  cases  the  incmnbent,  though  not 
resident,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  in  his  glebe 
house,  resides  within  the  pcuish,  or  on  the  verge  of  it,  and  per- 
forms his  own  duties.  Jn  the  whole  of  this  diocese,  exclusive 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  is  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
there  are  only  sixty-four  parishes  without  a  resident  clergyman, 
most  of  them  containing  a  very  small  population,  and  all  of 
them  being  under  the  care  of  incumbents  or  curates  residing  in 
adjoining  parishes." 

The  same  steady,  wise,  and  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Church, 
in  her  external  relations,  re-adjusted  and  corrected,  is  manifest 
with  regard  to  the  commutation  of  tithes  and  rates,  the 
doing  away  with  translations,  the  improvement  of  spiritual 
courts,  the  renovation  of  discipline,  and  a  stricter,  larger,  and 
more  specific  provision  for  the  theological  education  of  candi- 
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dates  for  the  ministry.  The  Charges  of  Bishops,  Chancellors 
and  Archdeacons;  the  pamphlets  of  Presbyters  and  laymen, 
and  the  several  periodicals  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Church,  however  various  in  opinion  as  to  the  mode  and  power, 
and  starting-place,  of  change,  all  evince  a  vast  concurrence  of 
earnest  desire  that  some  adequate  correction  in  the  matters  re- 
ferred to,  should  be  made  as  speedily  and  as  vigorously  as 
sound  discretion,  and  the  tardy  movements  of  a  Parliament 
deeply  poisoned  with  infidelity,  and  powerfully  swayed  by  the 
popish  delegation  from  Ireland,  will  permit.  But  what  measures 
should  now  be  taken ;  how  rapidly  they  should  proceed ;  where 
they  should  begin ;  and  where  they  should  end ;  are  questions 
of  difficulty  wmch  cannot  be  appreciated  but  by  those  who  are 
called  to  decide  them.  The  Church  lias  been,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, without  liberty  to  legislate  for  herself,  and  thus  to  adjust 
herself  to  changes  of  circumstances,  and  refit  herself  for  con- 
stantly increasmg  duties  and  emei^ncies.  Meanwhile,  every 
thing  around  her  has  been  in  a  process  of  transformation. 
Time  has  been  at  work  upon  all  her  fastenings.  Her  towers 
are  covered  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  While  die  garrison  of 
the  venerable  citadel  has  been  renovated,  and  is  now  far  more 
vigilant  and  powerful  than  ever  before,  the  rulers  of  State  have 
not  permitted  that  any  breaches  should  be  built  up,  any  incum- 
brances, firom  dilapidation  or  external  accumulation,  removed,  or 
any  new  works  erected  in  adaptation  to  new  positions  on  the  part 
of  those  without  AYid  "  since,"  as  Bacon  says,  "  things  alter  for 
the  worse  spontaneously^  if  they  be  never  altered  for  the  better 
designedly ^^^  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  all  excellence  of  foundation,  system,  and  firame-woj^ 
as  to  thin^  spiritual,  should  now  exhibit  much  that  is  anoma- 
lous, much  that  is  deforming  and  injurious,  much  that  needs 
the  steady  and  powerfiil  hand  of  reform,  in  the  external  features 
to  which  we  have  referred.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
that  hand  must  be  applied.  Says  Archbishop  Whateley :  "  We 
have  only  the  alternative  of  calmly  examining  for  ourselves  the 
walls  of  our  fortress,  and  deliberately  repairing  them  where 
they  may  be  found  decayed,  or  of  waitmg  to  have  them  rashly 
undermined  from  within,  or  battered  down  by  assailants  from 
without."*  But  it  is  a  dangerous  time  for  the  work  of  repair 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates,  and  when  many  of  your  en- 
gineers must  be  obtained  from  their  camp.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
aeliberate  when  the  pressure  from  within,  among  fiiends,  for 
change,  is  only  equalled  by  that  without,  among  foes,  for  des- 

♦  Appendix  to  Speech  on  the  Petition  from  the  Clergy  of  Kildare. 
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struction.  Who  is  cool,  intrepid,  and  steady,  and  wise  enough 
to  go  round  the  battlements,  and  make  a  calm  survey  of  dila- 
pidations and  abuses,  and  weaknesses,  and  then  determine  upon 
remedies ;  neither  intimidated  from  without,  nor  too  much  ex- 
cited from  within ;  neither  provoked  to  do  nothing  by  the  in- 
temperance of  opposers,  nor  confounded  to  inefficiency  and 
inconsistency  by  the  varying  and  urgent  advices  •f  friends  ? 
Who,  under  the  storm  of  false  accusations  from  the  enemies  of 
all  religion  and  the  foes  of  all  Protestantism,  surroundin?  the 
Church,  and  desiring  nothing  less  than  her  true  reform  j 
troubled,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  impatience  of  many  of 
his  own  brethren  for  a  speedier,  more  thorough  and  unsparing- 
change  than  sound  wisdom  could  approve ;  who  in  such  "^  trou- 
blous times"  is  so  perfectly  self-possessed,  so  well  balanced 
upon  the  footing  of  sound  principle  and  unmingled  regard  ta 
the  permanent  interests  of  religion,  and  withal  so  wise  to  discern 
the  good  from  the  evil,  that  he  may  be  entrusted  with  the  guid- 
ance of  a  work  at  once  so  momentous  and  so  delicate,  involving 
so  many  perplexing  questions  of  conscience  and  of  polity,  so 
many  rights  of  property,  so  many  relations  to  the  State,  so 
many  usages  and  habits  established  by  time  and  ramified  every- 
where; a  work  which,  if  only  half  done,  would  be  worse  than 
if  never  begun,  and  if  carried  on  with  too  much  precipitancy  or 
to  too  great  an  extent,  might  be  ruinous  ?  It  is  not  a  Lutfier, 
but  a  Cranmer  that  is  needed.  A  "  Malleus  Papistarum  et 
Schismaticorum  et  Injidelium^  would  not  answer.  The 
spirit  of  moderation  and  yet  of  decision,  of  caution  and  yet  of 
firmness;  to  renovate,  without  needlessly  innovating;  to  re- 
move what  time  has  rendered  obsolete,  without  needlessly  tres- 
passing upon  what  time  has  rendered  venerable ;  boldly  to 
advance  reform  where  it  is  evidently  required,  and  boldly  to 
restrain  it  where  the  change  would  be  hazardous ;  such  a  spirit 
as  presided  over  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  fix)m  Popery, 
and  framed  her  Liturgy  so  pure  and  faultless  out  of  the  accu- 
mulated filth  of  centuries  of  corruption  ;  such  is  the  spirit,  not 
of  the  times,  but /or  them.  Never  since  the  Reformation  have 
there  been  men  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  who,  for  wis- 
dom, firmness^  disinterestedness,  diligence,  piety,  and  a  perfect 
knowled^of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  all  their  duties  in  regard  to  them,  surpassed  those  to  whom 
the  Church  must  now  look  for  gfuidance  in  her  emergency.  It 
was  said  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  surveying  the  splendid  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  he 
could  build  such  a  structure  if  any  one  would  show  him  where 
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to  lay  the  first  stone.  Such  seems  to  be  a  main  difficulty  ia 
the  present  case,  whether  the  first  step  should  be  the  re-instate* 
ment  of  the  Convocation ;  or  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of 
an  ecclesiastical  commission,  or  the  formation  of  a  church-le- 
gislature, in  which  the  laity  and  the  Presbytery  shall  be  fully 
represented ;  or  to  ^  on  relying  upon  Parliament,  as  at  present 
constitute!^  with  its  delegation  fi-om  the  Popery  of  Ireland 
striking  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Commons  on  every  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  last  dependence — of  resort 
for  Protestant  Church  legislature,  to  a  Parliament  with 
its  reformed  door  wide  open  to  Romanism,  and  notoriously 
swayed  by  its  advocates — is  a  disability  and  grievance  to 
which  every  churchman  should  be  a  loud  Dissenter.  It  may 
be  tolerated  for  the  present,  in  expectation  of  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  relief  But  how  long  ought  the  Church  to  continue 
in  such  vassalage  7  We  know  that  such  feelings  as  we  now 
express  are  discreetly  and  conscientiously  entertained,  where^ 
in  time  of  need,  they  will  be  most  demanded.  We  like  the  tone 
of  a  passage  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  Charge,  when,  speaking 
of  proposed  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  he  says  : — 

"  Considerable  alarm  has  been  felt  by  a  great  number  of  the 
cleijgy,  at  a  report,  which  had  obtained  some  currency,  that  this 
subject  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  His  Majesty's  Government, 
in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  Bishops.  I  believe  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  report,  as  it  related  to 
the  Government ;  I  know  that  it  was  utterly  groundless  with 
respect  to  the  Bishops.  Nor  do  I  suppose  tliot  we  should  tole- 
rate any  interference,  on  the  part  either  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment or  the  legislature,  in  such  a  matter,  except  so  far  as 
the  former  might  authorise  us  lawfully  to  deliberate  upon  it, 
and  to  determine  what  might  be  proper,  after  having  ascertained 
the  sense  of  the  Church,  to  submit  for  ratification  to  the  latter." 

But  our  object  is  rather  observation  than  suggestion ;  to 
remark  upon  facts,  than  to  propose  changes.  This  we 
have  endeavoured  strictly  to  conform  to,  and  here  would  end 
our  paper ;  but  that  we  cannot  help  occupying  a  little  more 
space  in  the  expression  of  the  most  affectionate  interest  in  the 
present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the 
liveliest  sympathy  for  her  in  all  trials,  afflictions,  and 
dangers ;  and  our  most  earnest  prayers  that,  purified,  but  not 
enfeebled,  by  tribulations,  the  good  work  of  spiritual  improve- 
ment, which  God  has  so  signally  begun  and  ceuried  on  amon^ 
her  clergy  and  laity,  may  be  still  carried  on  to  a  wider  and 
wider  extent.    All  our  recollections  of  the  history  of  a  ProteSHmt 
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Church  make  us  thankful  for  that  of  England  ;  all  our  antici- 
pations of  the  future,  as  connected  with  the  duties  and  victories 
of  a  Protestant  Church,  make  us  prayerful  for  that  of  England. 
Feeling  this  spirit,  we  cannot  but  ot«erve  with  surprise  and 
sorrow  the  temper  with  which,  at  this  time,  the  Dissenters  are 
assailing  that  Church.  We  have  seen  how  g^at  has  been  her 
advance  of  late  years  in  all  the  desired  efficiency  tnd  spiritu- 
ality of  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  how  this  is  acknowledged  by 
leading  and  excellent  Dissenting  ministers.  It  might  be  added, 
that  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  remove  what  are  called  the 
grievances  of  Dissenters ;  and  some  of  the  chief  of  the  old  topics 
of  complaint  (the  Test  Act  for  instance)  have  been  removed. 
But,  strange  to  say,  there  has  been  as  great  an  increase  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Church,  as  of  improvement  in  it ;  what  used  to  be 
the  utmost  demands  of  Dissenters,  are  now  entirely  in  the  back- 
ground. The  removal  of  disabilities  was  once  the  claim ;  now 
It  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  not 
only  removal  of  the  Establishment,  but  of  all  the  endowments 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  none  of  which 
the  State  ever  gave ;  all  of  which  originated  in  private  bounty ; 
for  which  the  Church  asks  nothing  of  the  State  but  protection,  and 
over  which  the  State  has  no  more  right  of  control  than  over  the 
endowments  of  the  Dissenters'  colleges  and  chapels,  or  than  the 
Legislature  of  New- York  has  over  the  property  of  Trinity 
Church.  What  would  be  said  by  property-holders  in  England, 
should  the  Church  move  in  Parliament  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford (called,  by  some  writer,  the  Lay-Archbishop^  because  he 
holds  so  vast  a  portion  of  church  tithe  and  church  land,  arbitra- 
rily taken  from  the  Church  in  a  former  century)  be  deprived  of  this 
property,  what  would  be  said  by  all  who  regard  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, should  the  Bishops  move  a  restoration  of  what  3ie  Church 
not  only  once  owned,  but  never  alienated  ?  Butwhat  ought  she  to 
say  when  an  institution,  called  "  The  Society  for  Promoting  Ec- 
clesiastical Knowledge,"  set  up  to  be  the  engine  of  Dissenters  in 
this  struggle,  comes  out  in  one  of  its  tracts,  and,  after  a  most 
egregious  misstatement  as  to  the  absolute  value  of  Church  pro- 
perty, and  the  use  of  language  so  low,  of  wit  so  vulgar,  and 
of  arts  so  disingenuous,  that  we  grieve  to  think  of  such  a  publi- 
cation issuing  nrom  such  a  body,  gravely  sets  to  work  to  calcu- 
late how  much  of  the  national  debt  would  be  liquidated  by  the 
seizure  of  Church  endowments,  consecrated  by  their  donors 
for  ever  to  sacred  uses;  and,  of  course,  to  advocate  such 
spjj^tion?  What  should  the  Church  say  to  this,  when, 
besides  the  injustice  of  the  object,  and  the  endless  misre- 
presentations with   which  it  is   connected,  the    party  from 
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which  such  movements  issue,  even  supposing  all  the  Di9- 
senteis  to  be   concerned  in  them^  and  only  excluding  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who,  as  a  body,  certainly  do  not  partake 
in  them,  does  not  include  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  population  ?* 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church  of  England  for  being  Dissenters.    How  they  can  do  sci 
most  conscientiously  and  honourably,  as  well  as  honestly,  is  cer- 
tainly very  intelligible.    Many  who,  in  times  past,  have  occupied 
this  grcnmd,  and  many  who  stand  there  now,  we  greatly  revere 
for  l^rning,  wisdom,  piety,  and  usefulness.  But  ^e  present  as- 
pect of  the  front  ranks  of  dissent  is  at  least  as  ominons,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  interests  of  genuine  piety  among  themselves^  as  it  is 
for  the  menace  it  speaks  to  the  permanence  of  the  Establish- 
ment.   We  cannot  consent  that  the  world  should  lose  the  im- 
mense good  which  the  learning,  zeal,  and  true  godliness,  hi- 
therto exhibited  by  a  large  portion  of  English  Dissenters,  is  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  ;  but  we  exceedingly  fear  for  their  spiri- 
tual simplicity  and  prosperity,  their  non-conformity  to  the  world, 
«nd  their  bounden  peculiarity  as  a  people  of  the  Lord,  when 
we  see  under  what  extreme  excitement  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  warring  against  the  Established  Church  ;  how  tho- 
roughly worldly  poli  tics,and  confessedly  mere  worldly  politicians, 
and  those  of  the  most  radical  and  least  religious  character,  are 
mingled  with  them  in  their  efforts ;  when  we  see  to  what  intem- 
perate, abusive,  undignified,  (not  to  say  untrue,)  expressions 
from  the  pulpit,  press,  and  anniversary-platform,  several  who 
are  leaders,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society,  by  Ihe 

•  '*  I  believe  (says  the  Bishop  of  London^  that  the  calculation  made  By  a 
•writer  in  the  Standard  newspaper  from  Parliamentary  returns,  that  the  trhoie 
number  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  king:dom,  including  the  Wesleyan  JiM- 
ihodUis^  is  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  is  rather  favourable  . 
than  otherwise  to  the  Dissenters.  Estimating  the  proportion  not  according  to 
numbers,  but  according  to  property,  and  education,  and  contributions  to  chaoi- 
table  objects,  one  terUh  would  probably  be  a  large  allowance  for  the  diaaentiog 
interest.  Exclusive  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Dissenters  probably  do  not 
amount  to  ai%e  twelfth  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  congregations 
belonging  to  the '  three  denominations'  (Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Bap- 
tists) in  1829,  was  stated,  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  to  be  2,439." 

No  unfair  estimate  a$  to  the  comparative  state  in  point  of  numbers  and  condi- 
tion may  be  made  from  a  comparison  of  contributions  to  local  charities  of  a  kind 
general  to  all.  "  In  the  County  of  Durham,  (says  the  Bish«)  of  London,)  tBe 
amount  subscribed  by  churchmen  to  institutions  for  the  good  of  the  poor  df  all 
denominations,  is  to  that  by  Dissenters  as  28  to  1,  the  subscribers  being  as  14 
to  1.  In  Gloucester,  where  the'  Church  is  far  less  richly  endowed,  the  propor- 
tions are  27  to  1  of  subscriptions,  and  15  to  1  of  subscribers.''  Dr.  Dealtry 
gives  the  following :  In  Hereford,  taking  nine  charities  of  a  general  kind>  ike 
proportion  is  more  than  42  to  1  of  subscribers,  and  1640  to  1  of  subscriptions.  In 
Derby,  of  five  general  charities,  subscribers  are  4  to  1 ;  subscriptions  24  tai^  In 
the  last,  not  only  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  areinciadedrbttL 
UuakerSi  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
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mouth  of  its  Chairman  and  by  its  tracts,  have  been  able  to 
stoop  ;  and  this  when, by  all  acknowledgment,  their  "disabili- 
ties" as  Dissenters  were  never  so  few  and  so  mitigated,  and  the 
Church  of  England  was  never  before,  since  dissent  began,  so 
blessed  in  spirit,  or  so  honoured  of  God  in  her  usefulness  :  but, 
last  of  all,  when  we  see  in  the  heterogeneous  mass,  moving  up* 
on  Parliament  and  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  the 
intimate  fellowship,  not  only  of  two  bodies  so  opposed  in  doc- 
trine as  the  Trinitarian  and  Socinian,  but  the  close  union  of  the 
Orthodox  Independent,  the  Irish  Papist,  and  the  Infidel  Radi- 
cal, as  if,  against  the  Established  Church,  for  the  scattering  of 
her  property,  and  to  revolutionize  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  whole  land,  the  cause  were  perfectly  common,  and  the  way 
wide  enough  for  all.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  at  its  formation,  "felt  it  his  duty  to  with- 
draw his  name,  to  protest  against  the  Society's  proceedings,  and 
to  declare,  that  if  the  Committee  did  not  in  future  exercise 
greater  vigilance  in  *  guarding  against  violations  of  equity ' 
towards  the  Church,  he  would  leave  the  Society."  {Bp,  of 
Lond.  Charge.)  The  tract  of  that  Society  on  Tithes,  we 
should  suppose,  would  grate  harshly  indeed  upon  the  mind  and 
heart,  the  delicacy,  taste,  dignity,  and  candour  of  such  a  man. 
We  hope,  as  was  once  promised,  that  the  Society  has  revised  its 
tracts.  Of  its  meetings  we  have  seen  little  of  late.  We  hope 
they  are  better  than  that  of  1831,  at  which  Mr»  Wilks,  M.  P., 
announced  to  an  applauding  audience,  the  memorable  intelli- 
gence, that  Daniel  OConnell  approved  the  tracts  of  the 
Society  !  Of  that  meeting,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, writing  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  as  to  the  hissing  and 
other  such  treatment  he  received  when  he  expressed  any  kind- 
ly feeling  in  regard  to  the  Established  Church,  sajrs  :  "  I  was 
pained  and  distressed  with  the  general  style  of  sentiment  and 
ea:pressions  in  some  of  the  speakers,  and  with  the  boisterous 
acclamations  of  the  hearers ;  indications  of  mind  and  demon- 
strations of  feeling  which  I  thought  lamentably  at  variance 
with  the  idea  of  a  religious  society,"  &c.  He  speaks  of  his  being 
received  with  an  "  outcry  of  disapprobation  "  whenever  he 
spoke  respectfully  of  the  Church.  We  hope,  though  we  have 
no  evidence,  that  the  Society  has  learned  a  "  more  excellent 
way." 

O'Connell  welcomed  by  acclamation  as  a  speaker  on  the 
platform  of  a  Dissenters'  Society  convened  for  the  interests  of 
religious  liberty  ;  (risum  teneatis  I)  whilst  Joseph  Hume,  the 
leaiKT  of  the  infidel  party  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the 
candidate  of  the   Dissenters  against  an  intelligent^  diligent^ 
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universally  respected,  and  most  benevolent,  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. 

Quae  tanta  isaoia,  cives  ? 
Creditis  avectos  hostes  ?  aut  ulla  putatis 
Dona  carere  dolis  Danauni  ?  sic  notus  Ulysses? 

We  cannot  but  remark  with  regret  the  wide  diflference  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  aims  of  Dissenters,  as  now  represented  by 
the  leaders  of  the  present  ^^  agitatUm^^^  and  those  of  prominent 
divines  among  their  ancestors.  Such  men  as  Baxter  and  Gala- 
my,  and  Owen,  and  Marshall,  and  the  Henrys,  and  Watts,  and 
Doddridge,  were  not  more  at  variance  with  the  Church,  than 
with  the  views  and  temper,  in  regard  to  her,  of  those  who  now 
represent  the  greater  proportion  of  their  dissenting  posterity: 
Not  to  multiply  citations  unnecessarily,  we  will  instance  only 
two  of  those  venerable  writers.  Matthew  Henry  was  the  son 
of  a  distinguished  divine,  whom  the  Act  of  Conformity  excluded 
from  his  pulpit  in  the  Established  Church.  But  he  brings  no 
railing  accusation : — 

''  L^t  us  give  God  praise  (says  he)  for  the  national  establish- 
ment of  our  religion,  with  that  of  our  peace  and  civil  liberty. 
The  mercy  is  more  sensibly  srreat,  because  it  is  not  long  since 
our  religion  and  all  the  defences  of  it,  with  all  its  supports, 
were  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and,  like  Isaac  upon  the  altar,  lay 
ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  malice  of  our  Popish  enemies  ; 
and  had  the  ship  then  sunk,  our  cabin  (Dissenters)  could  not 
have  been  preserved."    {Separation  without  Rebellion.) 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  of  later  times,  and  those  the  most  de- 
pressed of  the  Church  during  the  last  century.  In  the  pre- 
face of  his  Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  writes : 

^  It  would  have  been  impossible,  on  some  texts  which  have 
fallen  before  me,  especially  in  this  third  volume,  not  to  have 
shown  my  sentiments  on  some  points  of  discipline,  in  which, 
if  they  were  not  different  from  those  which  generally  prevail, 
my  known  conduct  in  continuing  among  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters would  be  equally  foolish  and  wicked.  Yet,  in  handling 
these  texts,  I  have  not  only  cautiously  abstained  from  all  re- 
proaches, to  which  indeed  I  am  on  no  occasion  inchned,  and 
•  which  I  should  esteem  peculiarly  indecent  where  the  religums 
establishment  of  any  country  is  in  question,  and,  above  all, 
where  a  body  of  men  would  be  affected,  many  of  whom  have 
been,  and  are,  among  the  ablest  advocates  and  brightest  orna- 
ments of  our  common  Christianity ;  but  I  have  also  been  careful 
to  adjust  my  expressions  with  as  much  tenderness  and  respect, 
as  intejprity,"  &c. 

Again,  the  same  excellent  man  in  his  Lectures,  says  : 
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"If  the  majority  of  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  join 
with  the  magistrates  in  suc6  establishments,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  minority,  though  they  cannot  conform  themselves,  yet 
to  be  thankful  that  they  are  left  in  the  possession  of  their  own  li- 
berty. If  it  be  asked  whether  such  Dissenters  may  be  regularly 
forced  by  the  magistrates  and  the  majority  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing established  teachers  whom  they  may  not  approve,  it  is 
answered — that  this  will  stand  upon  the  samefooting  with  their 
contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  a  war  which  they  think 
not  necessary  or  prudent."    {Lect  87,  SchoL  8.) 

The  spirit  of  Doddridge,  in  this  respect,  has  not  entirely 
departed  from  among  the  Dissenters  of  England,  though  we 
•  grieve  to  say,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  the  Presby- 
terians, of  whom  he  was  so  distinj^uished  an  ornament,  have 
become  Arians  or  Socinians,  retainmg  nothing  of  Presbyteri- 
anism  but  the  name.  The  Episcopal  Charges  at  the  head  of 
this  article  most  freely  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
among  the  Dissenters  in  their  feelings  towards  the  Church. 
One  class,  the  Bishop  of  London  describes  as  <'  uniting  their 
forces  in  a  bellum  internecinum  against  the  Church," 

^  Not  only  with  those  of  the  Arian  and  Socinian,  whose  princi- 
ples they  profess  to  hold  in  abhorrence,  but  with  the  infidel  and  the 
Atheist,  who  hate  the  Church  more  than  they  hate  the  Dissenters, 
only  because  it  is  a  more  faithful  witness  and  keeper  of  God's 
truth  ;  and  who,  if  they  succeed  in  their  designs  against  the  esta- 
blishment,  will  very  soon  turn  their  hands  against  their  allies. "— 
^App.  to  Charge.) 

Of  the  other  class,  the  Bishop  writes : — 

*<  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  persons,  ministers  as  well  as 
members,  who  entertain  no  feeling  of  bitterness  towards  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  proportion,  indeed,  which  the  moderate  non- 
conformists  bear  to  the  more  violent,  has,  I  fear,  been  considerably 
diminished  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  dissenting  body  are  manifestly  to  be  regarded  as  combined 
together  for  political  rather  than  religious  objects  ;  and  I  am  stat- 
ing  nothing  more  than  has  been  broadly  asserted  by  some  of  their 
own  writers,  when  I  say  that  their  views  are  far  less  spiritual,  and 
more  secular,  than  those  of  the  older  non-conformists.  But  still 
there  are  many,  and  some,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  distin. 
guished  among  them  for  piety  and  learning,  who,  separated  as  they 
are  from  us  in  polity  and  discipline,  yet  agreeing  with  us  in  all  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  are  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  faithful  keeper  and  witness  of  Christian  truth : 
and  who  wholly  disapprove  of  the  outcry  which  is  raised  against 
her  by  her  less  candid  opponents.     And  surely  it  is  not  difficult  to 
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conceive  the  case  of  a  person,  who  may  conscientiously  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church,  without  desiring  its  overthrow ;  who  may 
think,  looking  to  the  present  imperfect  diffusion  of  Christian  know- 
ledge  and  principle,  that  aomd  religious  establishment  is  necessary ; 
and  who  has  been  taught  by  the  experience  of  past  times,  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  any  establishment,  which  will  be  less  burthen- 
some  upon  his  conscience  or  his  property,  than  ours/'     (Charge,) 

Although  we  have  seen,  in  some  publications  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  particularly  in  an  able  periodical  lately  com- 
menced, a  spirit  far  less  kind  and  charitable  than  that  of  the 
above  quotation ;  a  spirit  altogether,  we  humbly  venture  to 
think,  too  excited,  recriminative,  and  unsparing  towards  Dissen- 
ters ;  and  which  we  much  regret  to  see  where  nothing  but  the 
dignified  moderation  and  firmness  of  the  "  mens  conscia  recti  " 
should  appear ;  yet  we  must  say  that,  in  all  that  has  met  our 
notice  from  the  pens  of  the  high  official  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  such  as  those  whose  productions,  are  named  at  the 
head  of  f  his  article,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the  calm,  digni- 
fied, charitable,  yet  firm  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  Christian 
contending  for  what  he  believes  most  important  truth.  This 
we  say  with  the  more  pleasure,  because,  if  there  is  a  body  of 
virtuous,  learned,  diligent,  and  exemplary  men  in  the  world, 
who — by  the  ignorant  demagogue,  the  radical  agitator,  or  the 
vulgar  infidel,  such  as  emerge  from  the  smoke  of  Birmingham 
or  Manchester,  and  by  all  the  better  sort  of  people  indeed,  who 
too  much  permit  themselves  to  be  led  by  such  leaders,  are 
most  grossly  calunmiated — ^they  are  the  dignitaries,  and  espe- 
cially the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Enj^land ;  and  if  there  be 
one  particular,  more  than  another,  which  fiirnishes  their  re- 
vilers  with  the  object  of  their  most  frequent  and  flippant  abuse, 
it  is  that  very  one  in  regard  to  which  those  eminent  men  are 
especially  to  be  honour^  by  all  the  poor  and  ignorant,  by  every 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  knowled^  and  religion,  by 
every  asylum  for  the  helpless,  and  every  friend  of  disinterestea 
benevolence — the  stewardship  of  their  revenues. 

We  are  no  uninterested  spectators  of  the  contest  now  going 
on  between  the  Established  Church  of  England,  sustains,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Ireland,  and  we 
might  add,  affectionately  sympathized  with  in  her  struggle  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Methodists  of  England,  by  the  P^byte- 
rians  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  by  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  '^  three  denominations"  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  England,  sustained  most  fiercely  by 
all  the  radicalism  and  agitating  infidelity,  and  anathematizing 
Poperj  of  all  Great  Britain,  on  the  other.    So  fax  from  being 
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indifferent,  w«  are  very  free  to  confess  that  we  mark  the  spirit 
of  that  contest,  trace  its  progress  and  effects,  and  await  its  issues, 
with  the  Tery  deepest  interest ;  an  interest  which,  as  Christians 
and  as  Protestants,  we  cannot  help.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  only  because  we  are  Episcopalians.  We  are,  indeed, 
members  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  planted  in  this 
land  from  the  venerable  stock  of  that  of  England,  and  long 
cherished  and  nurtured  by  her  providence.  We  call  her  mo- 
ther, and  her  children  brethren  of  the  same  household,  confess- 
ing our  faith  in  the  same  creed  and  articles,  offering  our  sacri- 
fices of  praise  and  prayer  in  the  same  beloved  Litui^ ;  and 
identified  in  our  views  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Deeply  are  we  indebted,  in  commfcit  with 
all  the  Christ^idom  of  America,  to  her  learned  and  godly  di- 
vines for  that  religious  literature  which  carries  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  the  Gospel  into  all  extremities  of  our  country.  For 
these  reasons,  indeed,  must  we  be  permitted  to  look  with  ex- 
ceeding interest  upon  the  present  contest,  approaching  so  rapidly 
to  its  crisis ;  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  terminate  not  only 
in  great  tribulation  (for  a  season)  to  the  Church,  but  also  in 
great  contentions  among  Dissenters,  no  longer  knit  together  by 
one  engrossing  object,  in  great  triumph  to  Popery,  and  in  a  vast 
increase  of  Infidelity.  But  such  are  not  the  only  causes  of  our 
interest.  What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  this  struggle  upon  the  usefiil- 
ness  of  that  immense  body  of  learning,  talent,  and  efficiency  for 
the  truth,  for  which  the  hierarchy  of  England  has  been  so  long 
distinguished,  is  a  question  for  every  Protestant  and  every  Chris- 
ftian  to  be  deeply  interested  in.  By  long  and  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, that  Church  has  been  the  "munition  of  rocks"  in 
"defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  her  Universities, 
the  two  thundering  bastions  of  the  fortress ;  her  centinels  al- 
ways vigilant,  when  others  have  taken  their  rest ;  her  men  at 
arms  always  in  spirit  and  panoply,  when  others  have  had  to 
buckle  on  their  armour,  to  enter  the  lists  against  all  champions 
of  Heresy,  Popery  or  Infidelity.*    Napoleon  surveyed  not  the 

^  An  impartial  writer  in  the  Examiner  of  1710,  bears  the  following  honoura- 
ble testimony  to  the  clergy  of  that  day :  '*  1  would  not  willingly  misrepresent 
IfticU;  but  I  think  it  senerallv  alloVed,  by  enemies  and  friends,  that  the  bold  and 
braye  defences  made  Defore  tne  Revolution  (of  1688)  against  those  many  inva- 
Jiions  of  our  rights,  proceeded  principally  from  our  clergy,  who  are  known  to 
have  rejected  all  advances  made  them  to  close  with  the  measures  at  that  time 


concerting ;  while  tkt  DisseiUers  fell  into  compliances  with  the  Court,  approved 
of  all  proceedings  in  their  numerous  addresses,  and  took  employments  and  com- 
missions by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  against  the  direct  laws  of  the  land. 


It  should  likewise  be  remembered,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  Ix)ndon  Divines, 
that  in  those  dangerous  times  they  writ  and  published  the  best  collection  of  argu- 
ments against  Popery  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world." — Examiner ^  No.  21— 
1710 — Quoted  in  Archdeacon  Hoare's  Charge, 
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navies  of  England,  as  limiting  the  strides  of  tus  ambition,  with 
more  jealousy,  than  does  he  of  Rome  the  fortified  Episcopacy 
and  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  leading  Dissenter  (Mr.  James) :  "  Its  armoury  is  filled 
with  weapons  of  ethereal  temper,  which  its  hosts  have  wielded, 
and  with  the  spoils  they  have  won,  in  the  conflict  with  infideU- 
ty,  popery,  and  heresy."  Saj^  the  Edinburgh  Review :  "  With 
ail  our  F^byterian  prejudices,  we  must  admit  the  extraordina- 
ry d^free  in  which  the  Church  of  England  combines  piety  and 
leammg  with  tolerance.  Our  own  is  simple,  no  doubt  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  it  may  have  more  piety ;  but  we  fear  it  cannot 
pretend  to  any  thing  like  equal  learning,"  {Jan.  1834,  Art.  Ch.  of 
Eng,)  Says  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Dealtiys  Charge : 
"  To  the  Church  and  to  the  Universities  of  England,  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  our  nation  stands  indebted  for  her  best  ac- 
quisitions ;  and  we  hold  it  a  refireshing;  spectacle  at  any  time  to 
behold  an  armed  champion  come  form  in  fiiU  equipment  firom 
some  high  and  sheltered  retreat  of  her  noble  hierarchy ;  nor 
can  we  grudge  her  the  wealth — ^the  alleged  wealth — of  all  her 
endowments,  when  we  think  how  well,  under  her  venerable 
auspices,  the  battles  of  orthodoxy  have  been  fought;  that  in 
this  holy  warfare  they  are  her  sons  and  scholars  who  are  ever 
foremost  in  the  land,  ready  at  all  times  to  fiice  the  threatening 
mischief,  and,  by  the  might  of  her  ponderous  erudition,  to  over- 
bear it.  Believing,  as  I  do,  (continues  the  eloquent  Presbyte- 
rian) that  with  the  destruction,  or  even  serious  mutilation  of 
her  Church  and  her  colleges,  there  would  be  an  end  to  her 
moral  and  literary  greatness,  let  me  conclude  with  the  humble 
and  honest  prayer,  that  no  weapon  formed  against  them  shall 
prosper ;  but  that,  purified  though  not  destroyed,  they  may  ever 
remain  the  venerable  fountains  of  the  nation's  learning  and  th& 
nation's  Christianity." 

We  say  that  the  issue  of  the  present  contest  is  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  every  enemy  of  heresy,  popery,  and  infidelity^ 
every  friend  to  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel.  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  prowess  of  the  Church  of  England, 
should  such  a  perfect  revolution  in  all  her  external  relations 
as  that  now  urged,  be  accomplished ;  whether,  if  stripped  of 
her  immemorial  and  often  robbed  endowments,  as  is  now  the 
aim  ana  hope  of  the  great  proportion  of  her  opponents ;  if 
brought  down  from  her  ancient  and  noble  towers  on  the  hill* 
top,  whence  she  has  been  used  to  command  the  range  of  every 
rank  in  society,  and  compelled  to  begin  anew,  under  novel 
circumstances,  entrenching  her  hosts  and  erecting  her  batte- 
ries on  the  open  level  beneath,  while  the  overhanging  height 
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of  the  State  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  seized  by  the  infidel 
or  the  Papist,  as  a  commanding  position  whence  the  whole  ar- 
ray of  England's  Protestantism  may  be  held  in  check ;  whether 
such  a  perfect  chanse  in  the  long-established  front  of  the 
Protestant  line  would  operate  well,  or  ill,  to  the  universal 
interests  of  <'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  as  the  truth  ought 
to  be  in  all  this  dark  world,  is  a  question,  to  say  the  least,  too 
momentous  to  be  determined  on  a  popular  platform,  in  a  heat 
and  by  acclamation ;  too  serious  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  a 
mixed  judiciary  of  infidels,  Papists,  radicals,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian Protestants  ;  too  serious  in  its  bearings  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  this  world,  to  be  moved  in  but  by  the  most  pray- 
orfij],  the  most  humble,  the  most  cautious,  and  the  most  ^ortho- 
dox  of  the  religious  Protestant  Dissenters;  a  question  too 
novel  in  the  world,  too  untried  by  experience,  too  fearful  in  the 
concerns  at  stake,  not  to  be  x^mpassed  about  in  its  present  pro- 
gress by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  now  in  white  raiment,  saints 
that  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation  endured  once  for  Eng- 
land's Church  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth " — ^the 
noble  army  of  her  Protestant  Martyrs,  who,  in  delivering  that 
Church  j&rom  the  dominion  of  Romish  corruption,  "  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death." 

Dissenters  may  have  taken  the  right  side  of  the  question  ;  but 
that  O'Connell  approves  their  tracts,  is  no  evidence  that  they 
are  in  the  right ;  that  Hume  and  his  party  approve  and  cor- 
dially unite  in  their  measures,  is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
the  right  We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  serious 
opinion,  while  we  do  it  with  the  sincerest  regard  for  all  our 
Christian  brethren  in  England  with  whom  we  may  differ,  that 
they  are  not  in  the  right.  If  a  reason  is  asked  why  we 
should  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  we  need  only  re- 
mind the  reader  how  prominently  the  state  of  thin^  in  this 
country,  in  religious  concerns,  has  been  appealed  to  in  England . 
against  the  Established  Church,  and  has  been  allowed  a  far 
neater  influence  than  belonged  to  it.  We  are  Americans,  and 
fove  our  country  and  her  institutions.  An  Established  Church 
in  these  United  States  we  desire  not ;  to  seek  it,  would  be  mad- 
ness. Here  we  manage  on  what  is  called  the  Voluntary 
Principle ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  with  no  refusal  of  endow- 
fnents  ;  and  no  surrender  ofendowments^hovreveT  antiquated ; 
but  such  a  Voluntary  Principle  as  gets  endowments  for  Churches 
and  Seminaries  as  often  as  it  can.  Whether  this  system  is 
successful  or  not  among  us,  planted,  as  it  was,  when  we  were 
planted,  and  growing  as  we  have  grown,  is  not  a  question, 
m  our  view,  on  which  any  thing  material  in  the  issue  between 
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the  Church  of  England  and  Dissent  depends.  There  is 
scarcely  any  such  analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  reli- 
gion here  and  in  England,  as  would  furnish  an  important 
argument  in  favour  of  or  against  the  Establishment.  To  set 
up  an  Establishment  here,  would  be  the  utmost  folly ;  to  break 
down  the  Establishment  in  England,  considering  all  the  habits, 
associations,  and  innumerable  peculiarities  which  its  existence 
for  so  many  ages  has  engendered  in  the  nation,  would  be,  in 
our  view,  exceedingly  unwise  and  injurious.  We  express  no 
opinion  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
be  conne'cted,  through  its  government,  will!  the  Church.  We 
leave  untouched  the  question  whether  a  nation,  now  first  conr 
structing  its  system^  could  ever  find  such  union  expedient. 
We  ask  nothing  to  be  granted,  but  simply  that  to  maintain 
such  union  is  not  necessarily,  in  every  case  and  d^ree, 
morallf/  wrong.  Then  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, not  a  colony  just  set  up,  not  in  a  condition  to  admit 
of  mere  experiment — an  old  country,  all  her  habits  and  institu- 
tions fixed  by  the  settling  of  a  long  succession  of  centuries, 
their  innumerable  relations  interwoven  by  innumerable  ramifi- 
cations ;  among  them  every  where  is  the  Established  Church, 
with  all  her  wide-spreading  ministrv,  and  venerable  usages  and 
immemorial  dependences,  connected  at  every  point  of  root  and 
branch,  for  ages  past,  with  the  personal  habits  and  associations  \ 
the  learning  and  piety ;  the  education  and  attachments  ;  the 
property  and  rights  ;  the  reverence  and  zeal  of  at  least  eleven 
twelfths  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  fiscal  force  of  England ; 
then  we  consider  that  the  question,  whether  this  Church  shall 
continue  Established^  is  really  neither  more  nor  less  than 
whether  the  nation  shall  undergo  a  complete  revolution  in 
those  very  members  of  its  constitution  which  are  the  most  vital 
and  delicate,  and  most  dependent  upon  permanence  and  peace — 
the  very  nervous  system  of  the  whole  body*  The  importance 
of  the  question  does  not  depend  upon  any  thing  the  State 
bestows  upon  the  Church;  for  her  revenues,  her  noble  in- 
stitutions, her  college  foundations,  are  noX  from  the  State* 
Tithe,  as  well  as  lands,  proceeded  firom  private  benefactions- 
The  State  is  rather  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  system, 
so  inlaid  with  the  habits  of  centuries,  turns,  than  the  source 
whence  any  of  it  proceeds.  Take  away  that  connexion,  and 
the  whole  movement  must  be  changed ;  the  whole  pecuniary 
Reliance  of  the  Church  must  be  abandoned.  A  national  Church 
no  more ;  and  then,  although  what  is  now  that  Church,  might 
still  in  justice  claim  the  tithe,  and  glebe,  and  other  revenues^ 
they  would  unquestionably  follow  the  course  of  her  ncUitmat 
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part,  and  not  remain  with  the  ecclesiastical.  The  same  power 
that  should  divorce  the  Church  from  the  State,  would  also  di- 
vorce her  from  her  dower,  and  leave  her  to  make  her  Hving  as 
she  could.  This  is  well  understood  among  those  who  lead  the 
advance  of  the  present  effort  against  the  Establishment.  On 
the  question  of  injustice  in  such  spoliation  we  are  not  now 
writing.*  But  we  look  at  one  example  of  the  changes  that 
would  ensue  out  of  many : — 

^  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  6681  parishes,  each  with  a 
population  of  less  than  300  persons ;  of  these,  1907  have  each  a  pa. 
pulation  of  less  than  100.  Have  these  parishes  any  other  provision 
for  their  spiritual  instruction,  and  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  Established  Church  ?  And  if 
that  were  done  away,  would  they  have  any  provision  at  ail !  What, 
moreover,  would  become  of  the  nationeJ  and  Sunday-schools  in 
these  small  parishes,  which  are  now  principally  supported,  and  in 
many  instances  actually  taught,  by  the  clergy  and  their  families  ?" 
— Sermon  hy  the  Bishop  of  London. 

^  The  towns  of  England  are  about  400  in  number,  but  the  village 
parishes  are  10,000.  These  parishes  contain  on  an  average  one 
or  two  gentlemen,  eight  or  ten  farmers,  and  a  few  score  of  cot- 
tagers."— Essays  on  the  Churchy  p.  45. 

These  little  village  circles  are  supplied  with  the  ministry  by 
the  Established  Church.  There,  more  than  any  where  else,  that 
ministry  is  seen  in  its  diligence,  benevolence,  and  efficiency. 
Destroy  the  Establishment ;  withdraw  the  tithe  from  the  support 
of  that  ministry ;  restore  it  to  the  rich  land-owner, /rom  whom^ 
and  not  fiom  his  tenantry ^  though  through  them,  it  comes ; 
surrender  these  little  hamlets,  these  10,000  village  parities  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  effort  and  unity ^  to  provide  and  sustain 
a  ministry,  after  having  been  accustonied  for  centuries  to  a  per- 
fectly opposite  dependence ;  and  then,  if  tn  our  villages  which 
are  not  peopled  by  mere  tenantry,  nor  accustomed  to  any  depen- 
dence but  on  themselves,  the  voluntary  system  is  least  success- 
ful;  if  it  is  just  in  those  circumstances,  that  contribution  for 
die  support  of  the  ministry  is  most  difficult  to  be  got ;  and  the 

*  That  the  tithe  is  strictlv  speaking  Church-property,  and  not  tax  either 
upon  the  tenant  or  the  landlord,  who,  since  his  rent  would  be  the  higher  if 
his  land  were  not  tithable,  roust  be  considered  as  really  the  payer,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1834.  "  There  is  a  general  im- 
mression  among  those  connected  with  the  land,  even  if  they  be  not  churchmen, 
tnat  they  or  their  predecessors  only  bought  a  pari  of  the  land~-ihe  portion  of  the 
Church  remaining  unaffected .  by  the  bargain;  and  that  conseauently  were  the 
Church  extinguished  to-morrow,  the  tithe  would  belong  not  to  ttie  land-owners, 
but  to  the  State.  This  manifest  dictate  of  reason  and  common  sense  is,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  disregarded  nowhere  but  in  Ireland.'' 
NO.  IV. — VOL.  II.  38 
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.evils  of  division  and  sect  are  most  rife,  and  the  ministry  is  roost 
dependent  on  popular  caprice,  most  unsettled  and  most  fre- 
quently changed,  and  the  work  of  instruction  is  most  frequ^itly 
abandoned  to  the  i^orant,  and  oiir  Missionary  Societies  are 
most  obliged  to  step  m  and  help  out  the  support  of  the  pastor ; 
what,  we  ask,  would  certainly  be  the  result  in  the  far  more 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  10,000  village  parishes  of 
England  ?  Dissenters  cannot  answer  by  experiment ;  for  they 
have  scarcely  adventured  on  such  ground.  In  all  the  6681 
parish^  of  300  inhabitants,  or  under,  mentioned  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Independents,  who  in  1829  possessed  in  all  Eng- 
land 1289  chapels,  had  established  but  twenty-two.  An  an- 
swer to  our  question  is  partly  given  in  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1834,  (a  Dissenting  publication)  where  an  endow- 
ment is  advocated  for  villages  in  which  the  ''  utmost  efforts  of 
the  voluntary  principle  can  never  comfortably  support  a 
minister  "  /  But  we  will  answer  the  question  further.  We  have 
no  little  experience  of  the  working  of  matters  in  small  villages  in 
this  country,  and  know  not  the  minister  in  one  of  them  who  would 
not  think  it  a  most  decided  gain,  on  the  side  of  a  settled,  edu- 
cated, influential,  and  unembarrassed  ministry,  were  there  some 
provision  in  land  or  fund,  from  some  benevolent  contributor,  by 
which  the  oflice  of  the  pastor  should  be  in  a  fi^reat  measure  de- 
livered from  its  dependence  on  the  tastes  ana  excitements,  the 
caprice  and  dissensions  of  a  small  but  subdivided  community. 
But  the  matter  works  un^eakably  better  here  than  it  would  in 
England ;  because  our  villages  are  not,  as  there,  for  the  most 
part  stationary,  but  fast  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  so 
that  where  the  present  effort  in  any  case  is  unfavourable,  the 
anticipation  is  encouraging.  It  is  in  our  large  towns  that  our 
system  works  far  the  best.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  small 
villages  that  the  system  in  England  is  most  essential  and  most 
complete.  Take  it  away  firom  the  10,000  village  parishes,  and 
leave  the  ministry  to  be  commenced  anew  upon  Uie  entirely  new 
basis  of  non-endowment,  and  we  will  answer  for  the  result.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  get  upon  any  new  and  adequate  sj^stem 
by  which  the  one  third  of  those  parishes  can  be.  supplied  with 
an  educated  ministry ;  meanwhile  those  little  populations  will 
be  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  lines  of  religious  dissen- 
sion ;  as  here,  so  there,  every  main  sect  of  the  great  city  will 
have  its  party  in  the  village  and  the  hamlet ;  when  the  well- 
furnished  pastor  shall  come,  he  will  find  himself  the  pastor  but 
of  a  little  subdivision,  instead  of  the  few  families  of  the  whole 
population.  He  is  then  made  the  pastor  of  two  or  more  such 
village-sections  in  order  to  afford  him  enough  to  do,  and  to 
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diminish  expense ;  thus  you  have  some  thousand  pluralities  and 
non-residences,  with  necessity^  while  the  villages  are  not  grow- 
ing in  people  or  wealth  so  as  to  furnish  prospect  of  better  cir- 
cumstances. But  whence  are  the  pastors  to  be  supported  ?  We 
know  from  personal  observation  of  the  ministry  in  far  more 
favourable  circumstances  for  such  an  experiment,  that  in  Eng- 
land it  would  have  to  be  raised  from  the  large  toums,  by  the 
constant  exertions  of  Home  Missionary  Societies.  So  the  sup- 
port of  an  educated  ministry  has  to  a  great  extent  to  be  rais- 
ed for  our  small  villages  in  this  country;  and  unquestiona- 
bly were  there  much  more  of  such  support,  there  would  be 
more  of  our  villages  supplied  by  an  educated  and  permanent 
pastorship.  Much  more  would  it  be  so  in  England.  If 
the  ten  thousand  village  parishes,  thus  abandoned,  should 
ever  be  supplied,  at  least  in  the  present  generation,  by  a  settled 
and  educated  ministry,  the  means  of  support  must  be  derived, 
in  by  fiu  the  greatest  proportion,  from  the  contributions  of  be- 
nevolent Christians  in  the  larger  towns,  who  at  the  same  time 
are  supporting  their  own  churches  and  pastors.  Thus,  an  en- 
dowment, now  derived  in  tithe  from  the  wealthy  land-holder, 
through  his  tenantry,  would  be  restored  to  him  who  needs  it  not, 
and  to  whom  it  belongs  not ;  and  in  its  stead,  the  burden  of 
sustaining  the  ministry  in  many  thousands  of  parishes,  must 
be  laid  upon  the  congregations  of  a  few  hundred  towns,  alrea- 
dy burdened  with  the  expense,  not  only  of  their  own  means  of 
religious  instruction,  but  also  of  all  the  poor  and  helpless,  and 
wretched  that  hang  so  abundantly  upon  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  such  places.  And  cui  bono  7  Is  there  not  enough  for  all  the 
diligence  and  wealth  of  those  benevolent  Christians  to  do,  with- 
out needlessly  casting  off  those  thousands  of  anchored  and  har- 
boured churches,  just  to  drift  helpless  upon  their  shore  ?  Is  it 
any  thin^  more  than  a  change,  not  fix)m  a  system  of  endowment 
to  a  voluntary  sj^stem,  but  only  jfrom  one  mode  of  endowment 
to  another  ?  from  one  that  is  nxed,  certain,  inwrought  into  all 
the  habits  of  the  country,  for  another  that  is  novel,  precarious, 
annual,  and,  as  to  its  burden,  exceedingly  partial  ?  It  is  not 
just  to  surrender  the  fruits  of  a  voluntary  system  that  has  been 
increasii^  its  means  for  many  ages,  and  is  now  frill  of  activity, 
multiplying  churches  and  endowments,  and  sustaining  more 
and  more  ministers; — a  voluntary  S3rstem  under  which  the 
landlord  of  old  built  the  parish  church  upon  his  own  land,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  tithe  of  its  produce,  even  as  many  holdera 
of  property  now,  by  joint  benefactions,  do  also  erect  and  endow 
with  income  the  parish  church  upon  land  bestowed ;  we  say, 
is  it  not  just  to  surrender  what  a  system  of  originally  voluntary 
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contribution  has  been  aceumulating  for  ages  towards  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  ministry,  only  to  begin  again  where  that  began,  and 
provide  again  what  that  has  provided  already,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  great  uncertainty,  and  great  probability  of  leaving 
much  undone  ?    As  to  the  "  Voluntary  "  S3rstemy  we  see  no  radi- 
cal difference  between  the  support  of  the  ministry  amon^  the  Dis- 
senters and  in  the  Church  ;  or  between  the  sjrstem  of  me  latter 
and  that  of  Christian  communities  in  this  country.    Here,  and 
among  the  English  Dissenters,  the  support  of  the  ministry  is  de- 
rived by  voluntary  contribution.    If  enoug^h  should  be  volim- 
tarily  furnished  to  constitute  a  fund,  and  it  should  be  funded 
and  a  minister  supported  thereby,  his  support  would  not  cease 
to  be  on  the  voluntary  principle ;  nor  would  it  cease  if  that 
minister  should  live   and  be   thus  supported  for  centuries; 
nor  if  that  fund  should  be  so  enlarged,  from  voluntary  aids,  as 
to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  clei^  of  the  land  to  a  thousand 
generations.    In  this  way  many  of  our  churches  are  sustained ; 
and  we  know  not  that  there  is  any  indisposition  to  have,  many 
more  thus  sustained,  if  the  wealthy  would  endow  them.     But 
where  is  the  difference,  in  principle^  between  this  state  of 
things  and  that  of  the  long-established  endowments  of  the 
Church  of  England?    We  freely  grant  that  the  tithe  sjrstem 
is  attended  with  great  practical  evils ;  that  it  brings  the  clergy 
into  a  very  inexpedient  connection  with  their  parishioners; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  clergy  are  so  anxious  to  commute 
their  tithes,  and  to  take  far  less  than  they  might  demand,  , 
and  that  the  tenantry  are  far  better  off  who  pay  tithe  to  the  ' 
clerical  than  the  lay-improprietor ;  and  that  efforts  are  conti- 
nually made,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon  successftil,  to  obtain 
a  law  which,  while  it  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and 
does  them  something  like  justice,  shall  do  away  with  time  col- 
lection, or  at  least  separate  the  tenantry  entirely  from  its  contact. 
We  have  taken  leave  to  express  our  opinion  on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  more  ftdly  than 
we  at  first  intended.     The  interest  of  her  present  contest  to  all 
Christian  people  must  be  our  apology.    We  cannot  but  feel  it  a 
gratifying  confirmation  of  the  general  ground  we  have  taken 
when,  in  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  we  read  the  following :  after  speaking  of  the  the- 
oretical question  of  an  Establish^  Church,  and  giving  his 
opinion  in  the  negative,  he  says : — 

«  *<  But  we  are  bound  to  consider  that  this  is  not  the  state  of  the 
question  in  our  country  and  at  the  present  critical  time.  We  are 
not  building  a  new  edifice  on  unoccupied  ground.  Admitting  the 
abstract  argument  to  be  in  our  favour,  its  practical  application 
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would  require  the  greatest  caution,  and  holy  wisdom  such  as  I  dare 
not  look  for  in  man.  The  religious  Establishment  of  our  country 
has  been  for  ages  wrought  into  the  connexions  and  habits  of  the 
nation.  To  break  its  manifest  connection  with  our  civil  insti- 
tutions, in  any  other  way  than  by  the  gentle  operation  of  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  its  own  members,  would  be  venturing  upon  a  dark,  and 
perhaps  very  perilous  course.  .My  ardent  wish  and  prayer  is^  that 
the  Establishment  may  be  improved,  delivered  from  evils  and  de- 
fects of  every  kind,  and  meliorated,  honoured,  and  blessed  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  ♦  *  ♦  *  When  that  time  arrives,  the  Episcopal  Church 
will  have  a  power  immensely  greater  than  that  of  any  other  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  Her  venerable  edifices,  her  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  Englishmen  in  general,  her  endowments  equitably 
distributed,  (for  I  trust  that  no  spoliation  will  ever  be  suffered,)  and 
the  unfettered  activity  of  her  ministers  upon  a  system  of  freedom 
in  worshipping  and  preaching  in  any  barn,  or  hovel,  or  field — will 
be  likely,  under  the  blessing  of  heavenly  grace,  to  produce  effects  of 
the  most  glorious  kind  in  the  advancement  of  genuine  religion. 
There  will  be  joy  in  heaven ;  *  God  shall  bless  us ;  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  fear  him.'  " — Appendixj  p.  29. 

To  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Smith,  whom  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  personally  knowinff  and  greatly  respecting,  we 
only  add  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England,  given 
by  the  Editor  of  their  Magazine  in  1834,  under  appointment 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  conference : — 

^  Rising  above  the  influence  of  mere  sectarian  feelings,  they  (the 
Methodists)  are  anxious  that  the  religious  wants  of  the  nation 
should  be  fully  met ;  and  comparing  the  utmost  of  what  the  Dis. 
senters  and  themselve«f  have  done,  (observe  Methodists  do  not  call 
themselves  Dissenters,)  or  are  able  to  do,  with  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  land,  they  are  persuaded  that  the  cause  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity  so  needs  the  extensive  provision  of  means  made 
by  the  Established  Church,  that,  were  she  overthrown,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  our  teeming  population  must  be  left  in  utter  destitu- 
tion, even  of  the  outward  ordinances  of  religion.  By  the  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  we  do  not  intend  her  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  Church,, 
but  her  being  removed  from  the  foundation  of  a  state-religion.  ***♦ 
Let  the  Establishment  be  subverted — let  her  be  stripped  of  her 
wealth,  and  let  the  religious  necessities  of  the  nation  be  made  to 
depend  henceforth  for  supply  exclusively  on  *  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple,' and  what  must  be  the  result  ?  We  confess  that  our  Christian 
and  patriotic  feelings  are  so  excited  on  this  point  that  we  cannot 
steadily  contemplate  what  we  think  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences," dec. 
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The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Ireland,  in  their  address  to  the 
Queen,  have  just  expressed  the  same  opinions. 

With  all  this  before  us ;  remembering,  too,  that  only  one  na- 
tion, (unless  the  reign  of  Atheism  in  France  be  an  exception,) 
has  ever  yet  attempted  to  do  without  a  formal  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State ;  that  in  this  one  case  the  experiment  is 
but  a  few  years  old,  and  in  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  new  coun- 
try and  government ;  considering,  moreover,  that  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  such  a  revolution  in  the  religious  habits  and  in- 
stitutions of  a  country  as  that  which  Dissenters  in  England  are 
seeking,  is  an  untried  experiment,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
except  we  go  again  to  the  infidelity  of  France  for  an  example  ; 
we  cannot  but  express  anew  the  opinion,  decidedly  but  very 
kindly  and  respectfully,  with  all  the  feelings  and  preferences  of 
Americans,  but  all  the  affections  and  interests  of  Protestant 
Christians,  that  the  effort  to  overturn  the  Elstablished  Church  of 
England  involves  a  most  fearfiil  responsibility,  and  cannot  be 
successful  without  sadly  putting  back  the  cause  of  religion  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  in  the  world.  Infidelity  would  re- 
joice ;  Popery  would  rejoice ;  the  poor  and  ignorant  would  la- 
ment ;  pious  Dissenters  would  soon  unite  their  unavailing  sor- 
rows ;  and,  when  too  late  to  recover  firom  the  blow,  all  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  kingdom  would  bewail  it.  The  tempest  of 
opposition  iifbeating  hard  upon  the  noblest  ship  of  the  sea ;  sink 
her,  nothing  can ;  but  she  may  be  dismasted  and  crippled,  and 
compelled  to  put  back  into  port,  and  to  lose  much  that  is 
precious  in  the  voyage.  If  our  dissenting  brethren  wonder  at 
our  looking  upon  them  with  concern,  we  h&g  them  to  remember 
that  we,  as  part  of  the  whole  world,  have  an  interest  in  that 
voyage.  The  commission  of  that  stately  vessel,  equipped  out  of 
the  stores  of  all  climes  and  ages,  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  We  have  seen  her  fast  preparing  for  the  work ;  and 
brave  and  noble  spirits  enlisting  for  the  enterprise.  The  wind 
of  heaven  now  breathes  upon  her  sails  ;  and  the  hearts  of  all 
that  love  the  Gospel,  had  never  such  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  pros- 
pects. And  is  this  the  set  time  to  require  that  her  whole  equip- 
ment, except  what  resides  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  em- 
barked in  her,  be  taken  away? 

What  will  be  done,  we  know  not.  The  Laity  of  the  Church 
are  certainly  aroused,  and  making  themselves  ielt  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  we  trust  the  Clergy  know  how  to  "  count  all 
things  but  loss  "  for  Christ.  "  I  am  corii&dent  (says  the  Bishop  of 
London)  that  I  speak  the  fixed  and  deliberate  purpose  of  the 
great  body  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  of  whatever  degree,  or 
whatever  the  advantages  they  may  possess,  when  I  say,  that  if 
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the  question  were  ever  to  arise  between  an  abandonment  of  the 
Church's  principles  and  the  sacrifice  of  its  endowments,  it  will 
be  found  that  their  choice  has  been  made  beforehand :  they  would 
iakejifnot  joyfully,  yet  resignedly,  the  svoiling  of  their  goods, 
in  the  strength  of  that  confidence  which  nath  great  recompense 
of  reward? 

If  our  Dissenting  brethren  would  permit  us  to  say  a  kind 
word  to  them,  we  should  entreat  them,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  dismantle  the  Church  in  such  times  as  these,  to  concentrate 
their  energies  and  zeal  more  and  more  upon  those  good  works 
which  tfiey  have  b^^un  for  the  supply  of  all  those  vast  wastes 
in  the  population  of  their  cities  and  elsewhere,  which  the 
united  influence  of  Chiurch  and  Dissent  have  not  yet  furnished 
with  the  public  means  of  reli^on.  But  if  their  views  of  duty 
will  not  permit  them  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Established 
Church,  we  would  remind  them  of  the  words  of  one  of  their 
most  learned  and  excellent  divines : — 

''  Let  our  words  and  our  works  bear  witness  that  we  have  no 
sinister  designs ;  and  that  we  abhor  every  form  of  partiality  in 
statement,  or  unfairness  in  argument, — all  that  is  flippant,  con- 
temptuous,  sarcastic,  unjust,  ungenerous,  unkind,  in  sentiment  or 
in  expression.  *  *  *  Let  us  most  rigidly  observe  accuracy  in  stating 
facts,  and  Christian  kindness  in  our  animadversions.  Mr.  (Arch. 
deacon)  Hodson  protests  with  mUdness  and  dignity  against  the 
wild  exaggerations  which  have  been  thrown  abroad  (chieifly,  I  be- 
lieve,  by  anonymous  writers)  upon  the  wealth  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  he  produces  striking  instances  of  the  presuming  ignorance  or 
malevolent  falsifications  of  certain  industriously  circdated  state- 
ments.  If  any  men  should  persist  in  disseminating  falsehoods,  let 
us  prove,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  how  much  we  abhor  such 
proceedings,  in  any  form  and  under  any  pretext."  Dr.  Pye  Smith* 9 
Sermon^  App.  p.  38. 

And  if  our  Brethren  of  the  Church  of  England  would  permit 
us  a  word  of  kind  and  affectionate  suggestion  to  them,  we  should 
say  dver  again  all  that  Dr.  Smith  in  the  above  quotation  has 
said  to  his  brethren ;  and  then  we  should  add :  See  that  your 
Christian  brotherhood  with  the  religious  Dissenters  be  remem- 
bered, no  matter  what  be  done  ag^ainst  you ;  see  that  full  credit 
be  given  for  their  talent,  learning,  piety,  and  usefulness;  if 
Christ  be  preached  by  them,  rejoice,  and  determine  that  you 
will,  in  all  circumstances,  rejoice.  Summon  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  the  membeis  of  the  Church  to  further  and  further  mea- 
sures of  bounty  and  labour,  for  the  increase  of  churches,  and 
ministers,  and  missionaries,  and  all  good  works  at  home  and 
abroad.    Nobly  you  have  begun  in  these  efforts.    Nobly  must 
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you  increase.  Above  all,  arise  and  shine  more  perfectly,  more 
clearly,  in  every  feature  and  member,  in  the  light  and  glory  of 
Christ  the  Lord.  The  world  looks  to  you.  Millions  on  mil- 
lions of  the  perishing  wait  for  you.  That  the  revival  of  genu- 
ine piety,  active  benevolence,  faithful  preaching  among  her 
ministry,  and  earnest  effort  for  the  interests  of  religion  among 
all  her  members,  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  late  years,  may  be  carried  on  wider  and  wider,  till  every 
comer  of  England  is  made  to  feel  that  her  Church  is  a  dis- 
penser as  well  as  depository  of  the  truth ;  this  should  be  the 
earnest  prayer  of  all  her  children ;  this  is  life,  health,  stability, 
beauty,  and  glory.  So  do  the  several  eminent  and  excellent 
men,  of  whose  charges  we  now  respectfully  take  leave,  most 
earnestly  testify  and  exhort. 


Art.  II. — History/  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
the  Catholic,  By  William  H.  Prescott.  Boston  :  Ame- 
rican Stationers'  Company.    1838.    3  Vols.  8vo, 

The  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Spain, 
have,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  attracted  little  attention  in  the 
United  States — a  neglect  which  would  be  a  subject  of  the 
^eater  reproach  to  us,  if  we  could  not  find  some  apology  for  it 
in  the  less  pardonable  indifference  of  other  nations,  who  have 
more  leisure  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  literature 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ever-busy  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  Even  in  France — the  genial  soil  of  elegant  learning — 
that  learning  which  constitutes  the  last  finish  of  a  gentle- 
man— even  in  France,  and  in  our  own  day  too,  Sismondi 
complains  that  *<  Spanish  printed  books  are  rare  and  difficult 
to  be  procured ;  that  hardly  any  of  them  have  been  translated, 
and  scarcely  any  one,  that  has  a  reputation  throughout  Eu- 
rope." The  same  able  writer,  notwithstanding  his  national 
bias,  then  adds,  with  equal  candour  and  justice  towards  the  illus- 
trious scholars  of  that  nation  which  now  holds  the  first  rank 
in  general  literature — '<  It  is  the  Germans  alone  who  have 
employed  themselves  with  zeal  in  the  literary  history  of  Spain ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  procure  ori- 
ginal works,  even  in  the  most  celebrated  libraries  of  the  Italian 
States  in  which  'Spanish  princes  have  reined,  yet  I  have  been 
obliged,  more  than  once,  to  rest  my  opinions  upon  the  £sdth  of 
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the  Oerman  writers,  Bouterwek,  Dieze,  and  Schlegel ;"  the  truth 
of  which  acknowledgment  will  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest 
comparisoD  of  his  work  with  those  of  the  learned  Germans  to 
whom  he  refers.  Indeed,  a  severe  judge  might  find  some 
grounds  for  charging  him  with  appropriating  to  himself  more 
of  their  labours  than  his  general  admission  would  fairly  lead 
his  readers  to  suppose ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  copied 
page  after  pag;e  from  some  of  his  Oerman  authorities.  But  it 
18  not  our  object,  at  this  time,  to  adjust  the  account  between 
this  intelligent  writer  and  his  German  neighbours.  We  have 
introduced  his  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  degree  of  igno- 
rance prevailing  in  relation  to  the  language  and  literature  of 
Spain,  both  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe— not  even 
excepting  England,  although  the  writers  of  that  country,  as 
Mr.  Prescott  justly  observes,  have  done  more  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Spanish  history  than  for  that  of  any  other  except  their 
own* — that,  as  Americans,  we  may  stand  justified  in  some  de- 
gree for  being  guilty  of  the  same  neglect  of  the  literature  and 
history  of  that  distinguished  nation.  Indeed,  we  may  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  language  the  just  and  beautiful  re- 
marks of  that  accomplished  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
which  he  feelingly  laments  the  utter  indifierence  so  long  mani- 
fested by  his  countrymen  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
language  of  Persia.  "  It  must  seem  strange,"  sajrs  he,  "  that 
the  study  of  this  language  should  be  so  Tittle  cultivated  at  a 
time  when  a  taste  for  general  and  diffusive  learning  seems  uni- 
versally to  prevail ;  and  that  the  fine  productions  of  a  cele- 
brated nation  should  remain  in  manuscript  upon  the  shelves  of 
our  public  libraries,  without  a  single  admirer,  who  might  open 
their  treasures  to  his  countrymen,  and  display  their  beauties  to 
the  light."t  ^This  elegant  writer  then  states  very  briefly  the 
causes  whicH,  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  literature  of  Persia  and  the  East ; 
and  here  again  nis  remarks  are  so  applicable  to  the  present 
case,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  part  of  them :  "  Some 
men,"  says  he,  "  never  heard  of  the  Asiatic  writings,  and  others 
will  not  be  convinced  that  there  is  any  thing  valuable  in  them ; 
some  pretend  to  be  busy,  and  others  are  really  idle  ;  some  de- 
test the  Persians  because  they  believe  in  Mahommed,  and 
others  despise  their  language  because  they  do  not  understand 
it.  We  all  love  to  excuse  or  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  and  are 
seldom  willing  to  allow  any  excellence  beyond  the  limits  of  Qur 
own  attainments ;  like  the  savages,  who  thought  that  the  sun 

^  Prefiwe,  p.  5.  t  Persian  Qrammar,  Praface,  p.  1  ood  leq. 
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rose  and  set  for  them  alone,  and  could  not  imagine  that  the 
waves,  which  surrounded  their  island,  left  corS  and  pearls 
upon  any  other  shore.  Since  then  the  literature  of  Asia  was 
so  much  neglected,"  he  adds,  <<  and  the  causes  of  that  n^lect 
were  so  various,  we  could  not  have  expected  that  any  slight 
power  would  rouse  the  nations  of  Europe  from  their  inatten- 
tion to  it ;  and  they  would,  perhaps,  have  persisted  in  despising 
it  if  they  had  not  been  animated  by  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tive that  can  influence  the  mind  of  man — interest  was  the  ma- 
gic wand  which  brought  them  all  within  one  circle ;  interest 
was  the  charm  which  gave  the  lan^ages  of  the  East  a  real  and 

solid  importance the  Persian  language  found  its  way  into 

India . . .  our  India  Company  began  to  take  under  their  protec- 
tion the  princes  of  the  country  by  whose  co-operation  they 
gained  their  first  settlement ;  a  number  of  important  affairs 
were  to  be  transacted  in  peace  and  war  between  nations  equally 
jealous  of  one  another,  who  had  not  the  common  instrument 
of  conveying  their  sentiments ;  the  servants  of  the  Company 
received  letters  which  they  could  not  read,  and  were  ambitious 
of  gaining  titles  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
meaning ;  it  was  found  highly  dangerous  to  employ  the  natives 
as  interpreters,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  could  not  depend ;  and 
it  was  at  \ast  discovered  that  they  must  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Persian  language,  in  which  all  the  letters 
from  the  Indian  princes  were  written.  A  few  men  of  parts 
and  taste,  who  resided  in  Bengal,  have  since  amused  them- 
selves with  the  literature  of  the  East,  and  have  spent  their  lei- 
sure in  reading  the  poems  and  histories  of  Persia . . .  the  lan- 
guages of  Asia  will  now,  perhaps,  be  studied  with  uncommon 
ardour ;  they  are  known  to  be  useful,  and  will  soon  be  found 
to  be  instructive  and  entertaining." 

The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is,  to  a  great  extent,  appli- 
cable to  the  study  of  the  Svanish  language  in  the  United 
States.  The  revolutions  of  tne  Spanish  American  provinces 
and  their  final  dismemberment  from  the  mother  country, 
have  opened  their  extensive  trade  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  firom  their  proximity  and 
other  causes,  have  participated  largely  in  it.  There  has  been  a 
constantly  increasing  intercourse  between  the  two  people,  more 
intimate  commercial  and  other  relations — a  necessity  of  under- 
standins^  each  other's  languages — ^in  a  word,  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ment of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  most  powerful  incentive,  inter- 
est — ^has  been  "  the  magic  wand,"  which  has  brought  the  people 
of  other  countries,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States, 
within  the   same  circle,  and  given  to  the  noble  but  long- 
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n^Iected  language  of  Spain  "  a  real  and  solid  importance." 
We  may  add,  too,  that  a  few  persons  of  taste  among  us 
have  also  indulged  themselves  in  the  literature  of  Spain, 
and  spent  their  leisure  in  reading  the  histories  and  other 
writings  of  that  great  but  unfortunate  nation ;  and  we  may  at 
len^  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  knowledge  of  Spanish 
woncs  is  no  longer  confined  to  spiritless  translations  of  the  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  truster  squire. 

Among  the  firuits  of  these  studies,  the  admirable  work  now 
under  consideration,  taken  in  all  respects,  holds  the  first  rank. 
We  say  this  without  meaning  in  any  manner  to  derogate  from 
the  indisputable  and  very  high  merit  of  the  works  relating  to 
Spanish  history,  published  by  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Mr.  Irving;  which  possess  the  rare  merit  of  imparting,  in  his 
peculiar  and  inimitable  manner,  both  instruction  and  delight, 
but  which  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  work  before  us. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
Mr.  Prescott's  work,  that  it  should  have  been  written  under 
disadvantages  and  obstacles  which  would  have  deterred  any 
one  whose  mind  was  not  resolutely  and  devotedly  fixed  upon 
accomplishing  an  object  that  was  of  intense  interest  to  the  au- 
thor. This  interest  has  given  a  spirit  and  animation  to  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  rarely  found  in  works  even  of  established  writers 
when  not  produced  under  such  a  stimulus.  Indeed ,  it  is  no  less  tme 
in  historical  than  in  poetical  composition,  that  the  author  must 
be  impelled  by  something  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  muse, 
in  the  choice  of  his  subject  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  work.  "  It 
was,"  says  Gibbon,  "  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  my  mind."*  In  the  same  manner,  we 
have  often  thought,  every  work  which  we  call  a  work  of  genius 
has  been  produced,  and  will  carry  with  it  that  freshness  and 
spirit  which  are  quite  as  necessary  as  its  materials  and  style  to 
ensure  immortality.  Useful  and  important  works,  it  is  tru^, 
may  be  written  by  men  of  talents,  even  when  undertaken  as  a 
formal  task ;  but  such  works  will  be  destitute  of  that  interest 
which  carries  the  reader  along  with  his  author  without  be- 
ing sensible  of  his  progress.  Such  we  feel  to  be  the  case  in  the 
work  before  us ;  the  author  has  been  directed  by  a  stimulus  of 
this  kind  to  the  most  fortunate  choice  of  a  subject  of  intense  in- 
terest to  those  persons  who  know  any  thing  of  Spanish  history; 

*  Memoirs  of  hif  Life,  p.  129. 
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and  he  has  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  those  readers  who 
are  ignorant  of  that  history,  if  they  do  but  enter  upon  his  nar- 
rative, will  be  irresistibly  borne  along  to  the  conclusion  of  it. 

But  we  were  about  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  obstacles 
with  which  Mr.  Prescott  was  obliged  to  contend ;  and  we  shall 
do  it  in  his  own  language : — 

*<  I  hope  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  egotism  although  I  add  a  few 
words  respecting  the  peculiar  embarrassments  I  have  encountered 
in  composing  these  volumes.  Soon  after  my  arrangements  were 
made,  early  in  1826,  for  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  from 
Madrid,  /  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  eyes  for  all  purposes  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  had  no  prospect  of  again  recovering  it. 
This  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  a  work  requiring 
the  perusal  of  a  large  mass  of  authorities  in  various  languages,  the 
contents  of  which  were  to  be  carefully  collated  and  transferred 
to  my  own  pages,  verified  by  minute  reference.*  Thus  shut  out 
from  one  sense,  I  was  driven  to  rely  exclusively  on  another,  and  to 
make  the  ear  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
leader,  uninitiated,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  modern  language  but  his 
own,  I  worked  my  way  through  several  venerable  Castilian  quartos, 
until  I  was  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  I  next 
procured  the  services  of  one  more  competent  to  aid  me  in  pursuing 
my  historical  inquiries.  The  process  was  slow  and  irksome  enough, 
doubtless,  to  both  parties,  at  least  till  my  ear  was  accommodated 
to  foreign  sounds  and  an  antiquated,  oftentimes  barbarous,  phrase- 
ology, when  my  progress  became  more  sensible,  and  I  was  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  success.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  far 
more  serious  misfortune  to  be  led  thus  blindfold  through  the  plea- 
sant paths  of  literature ;  but  my  track,  stretched  for  the  most  part 
across  dreary  wastes,  where  no  beauty  lurked  to  arrest  the  traveller's 
eye  and  charm  his  senses.  After  persevering  in  this  course  for 
some  years,  my  eyes,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  recovered  suf- 
ficient strength  to  allow  me  to  use  there,  with  tolerable  freedom,  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  labours,  and  in  the  revision  of  all  previously 
written." 

We  have  given  this  account  at  large,  because  it  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  in  the  annals  of  literature,  of 
resolution  and  perseverance  in  successfully  accomplishing  a 
favourite  object  under  the  greatest  possible  discoura^ments ; 
and  the  example  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
scholars,  whose  talents  are  too  often  sacrificed  to  inesoluteness 

.«  *' '  To  compile  a  history  from  varioas  authors,  when  they  can  only  be  con- 
«ulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful  and  atten- 
tive help  than  can  be  commonly  obtained/— ^Johnson's  Life  tjfJUiU&n.)  This 
remark  of  the  great  critic,  which  first  engaged  my  attention  in  the  midst  of  my 
embarrassments,  although  discouraging  at  first,  in  the  end  stimulated  the  desire 
CO  overcome  them." 
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under  embarrassments  which,  as  in  our  author's  case,  should 
only  <' stimulate  the  desire  to  overcome  them."  It  may  be 
justly  added,  however,  that  if  the  author  had  not  in  this  instance 
frankly  given  us  the  information,  no  reader  would  ever  have 
suspected  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  privations  of  which 
he  so  feelingly  complains.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  English 
writers,  a  jvork  which  exhibits  a  more  mifiute  and  Ijmx-eyed 
investigation  of  facts  and  circumstances  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  volumes  ;  and,  in  every  page,  we  have  been  remind- 
ed of  that  untiring  patience  and  carenil  discrimination  which 
have  ^ven  celebrity  to  the  great,  though  not  always  impartial, 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  remarks  we  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  properly  advert  to  the  resources  which  the  author 
has  been  able  to  command.  He  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  several  individuals  well  known  in  the  literary  world, — Mr. 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  late  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  in  Spain ;  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  Secretary  of  the 
American  legation ;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  O.  Rich,  now  American 
consul  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  a  gentleman  whose  extensive 
bibliographical  knowledge  has  been  liberally  employed  for  the 
benefit  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  England ;  Mr.  George 
Ticknor,  whose  rare  collection  of  Spanish  literature  was  open  to 
the  author ;  and  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whose  library  is 
pre-eminently  rich  in  books  relating  to  the  colonies  of  Spain  in 
America.  He  adds :  "  With  such  assistance,  I  flatter  myself ' 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure  whatever  can  materially 
conduce  to  the  illustration  of  the  period  in  question,  whether  in 
the  form  of  chronicle,  memoir,  private  correspondence,  legal 
codes,  or  official  documents.  Among  these  are  various  contem- 
porary manuscripts,  covering  the  whole  groimd  of  the  narrative, 
none  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  some  of  them  but  little 
known  to  Spanish  scholars."  The  author  observes,  in  another  part 
of  his  preface,  that,  as  he  was  conscious  that  the  value  of  the 
history  must  depend  niainly  on  that  of  its  materials,  he  had 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense,  from  the  first,  in  the  collect- 
ing the  most  authentic ;  and,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  more 
just  notion  of  the  "  pains  and  expenses"  here  alluded  to,  than  his 
own  general  (expression  would  do,  we  can  state  upon  our  own 
knowledge  that  he  has  in  his  library  copies  of  many  unpublish- 
ed manuscripts  of  entire  Spanish  histories,  which  have  been 
obtained  at  an  expense  in  some  instances  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  a  single  volume.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  any  one  library,  public  or  private, 
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out  of  Spain,  if  there  is  even  in  that  kingdom,  so  rich  a  collection 
of  works  on  this  portion  of  Spanish  history. 

With, such  means  at  his  command,  and  resources  so  much 
superior  to  any  preceding  writers  on  the  reisn  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  those  readers,  who  happen  to  know  the  author, 
would  naturally  expect  a  work  proportionably  superior  to  all 
that  have  preceded  it ;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will 
experience  no  disappointment. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  historical 
literature,  that  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  should  have 
been  so  much  neglected.  In  this  illustrious  reign,  as  our 
author  observes,  the  several  States  into  which  Spain  had  heea 
broken  for  ages  were  brought  under  one  sovereignty — ^the  king- 
dom of  Naples  was  conquered — America  discovered  and  colo- 
nized— the  ancient  empire  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  subverted — 
the  tribunal  of  the  Modem  Inquisition  established — the  Jews, 
who  contributed  so  sensibly  to  the  wealth  and  civiUzation  of 
the  country,  were  banished — and  such  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  interior  administration  of  the  monarchy,  as  have  left  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
nation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  incalculable  importance  of 
this  period  of  the  Peninsular  history,  our  author  informs  us 
that  out  of  Spain  he  has  found  but  two  works — ^both  meagre 
enough — ^that  pretended  to  give  a  particular  account  of  &is 
reign.  He  says :  "  The  only  histories  of  this  reign  by  Conti- 
nental writers,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  the  Histoire 
des  Rois  Catholiques  Ferdinand  et  Isabelle,  par  l'Abb6  Mignot, 
Paris,  1766,  and  the  Geschichte  der  Regiening  Ferdinand,  des 
Katholischen,  von  Rupert  Becker,  Prag  ana  Leipzig,  1790. 
Their  authors  have  employed  the  most  accessible  materials 
only  in  the  compilation ;  and,  indeed,  they  lay  claim  to  no 
great  research,  which  would  seem  to  be  precluded  by  the  ex- 
tent of  their  works,  in  neither  instance  exceeding /tro  volumes 
duodecimo.  They  have  the  merit  of  exhibiting,  in  a  simple, 
perspicuous  form,  those  events  which,  lying  on  the  sur&ce, 
maybe  found  more  or  less  expanded  in  most  general  histories." 
In  the  English  language,  our  author  says,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular account  "of  this  period,  which  may  considered  as  the 
proper  basis"  of  the  modern  history  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  author  adds,  however,  in  tfiat  spirit  of  candour  which 
characterizes  his  whole  work,  that  an  account  of  this  important 
reign  could  not  have  been  undertaken  at  any  preceding  period 
with  any  thing  like  the  advantages  at  present  afforded,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hght  which  recent  researches  of  Spanish  scho- 
lars, in  the  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  now  enjoyed,  have  shed 
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on  some  of  its  most  interesting  and  least  familiar  features.  Of 
the  authors  who  have  made  these  contributions  to  their  na- 
tional history,  Mr.  Prescott  makes  honourable  mention  ;  among 
whom  he  notices  with  just  commendation  Clemencin,  the  late 
lamented  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  whose 
'<  copious  illustrations"  of  Isabella's  reign  lorm  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  that  body. 

"  It  was  a  knowledge  of  these  facilities  for  doing  justice  to 
this  subject,"  says  Mr.  Prescott, ''  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits, 
which  led  me,  ten  years  since,  to  select  it ;  and  surely  no  sub- 
ject could  be  found  more  suitable  for  the  pen  of  an  American 
than  a  history  of  that  reign,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
existence  of  his  own  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first  re- 
vealed." 

We  have  stated  above  that  this  important  reign  had  been 
much  neglected ;  there  is,  we  believe,  no  modern  Spanish  his- 
tory of  it,  and  the  English  have  none.  The  impulse  given  by 
Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth  led  subsequent  explorers  to  fol- 
low down  the  stream  of  the  national  story  instead  of  going 
back  to  its  true  source,  as  far  as  relates  to  what  may  be  called 
Modern  Spain — the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Por- 
tions of  the  subject  have,  indeed,  been  treated  by  a  few  writers ; 
as  the  Constitutional  history  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  by  Ro- 
bertson, Hallam,  Dunham,  and  others.  But  none  of  these 
writers  have  employed,  nor  indeed  had  access  to,  a  body  of  ma- 
terials that  could  be  at  all  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott. One  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  him  are  sometimes  at  variance  with  those  of  preced- 
ing writers.  But  the  reader  will  always  find  the  evidence  in 
such  cases  carefully  examined  and  weighed  with  discrimina- 
tion by  our  author ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  have  not  found  any 
instance  where  we  should  disagree  with  him  in  his  conclu- 
sions. 

But  it  is  time  to  ffive  the  reader  some  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  admirable  work. 

If  any  reader,  whose  attention  may  be  drawn  to  this  article, 
should  happen  to  have  had  no  occasion  recently  to  recur  to  the 
history  of  Spain  previous  to  the  union  of  the  different  kingdoms 
under  one  sovereignty,  (in  1479,)  we  should  reconmiend  to 
him  to  have  under  his  eye  some  general  map  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  relative 
situation  of  the  more  important  states  or  kin^oms  which 
were  thus  united.  The  numerous  petty  states  wmch  originaJly 
existed,  were,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consoli- 
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dated  and  reduced  to  four  principal  ones — and,  in  a  very  gene* 
ral  view— sufficient  for  the  present  purpose— geographically 
situated  as  follows :  In  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula,  running 
north  and  south,  but  not  quite  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  the  inheritance  of  Isabella ;  on  the  right  or 
easterly  side  of  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Aragon — comprdiend- 
ing  under  this  general  title  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia— the  domaiji  of  Ferdinand ;  and  south  of  these,  extend- 
ing to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  for 
many  centuries.  The  fourth  of  these  principal  States  was  the 
little  kingdom  of  Navarre  within  the  Pyrenees ;  which  conti- 
nued to  maintain  its  independence,  while  all  the  smaller  states 
were  gradually  merged  in  the  dominion  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
The  remaining  provinces  of  Leon,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Galli- 
cia,  Old  and  New  Castile,  Estremadura,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia, 
on  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Spain,  fell  to  the  crown  of 
Castile ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  different  States  became  omiso- 
lidated  into  one  monarchy,  the  capital  of  Castile  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  historical  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
is  preceded  by  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  Introduction^^  of 
about  a  hundred  pages,  containing  a  more  exact  and  trust-wor- 
thy account  of  the  political  state  of  Spain  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  than  is  to  be  found,  as  we  believe,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  those  who  read  for  the  acquisition  of  r^  know- 
led^  will  feel  themselves  to  be  under  lasting  obligations  to  our 
autnor  iot  concentrating  within  so  narrow  limits  such  a  body  of 
valuable  information.  The  most  important  results  thus  present- 
ed with  clearness — and  such  results  are  all  that  will  be  retained 
for  use  by  intelligent  readers — cannot  fail  to  leave  a  strong  and 
distinct  impression  of  what  will  be  to  such  readers  the  most 
valuable. 

This  Introduction  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  first  con- 
taining a  "  view  of  the  Castilian  monarchy  before  the  fifteenth 
century;"  and  the  other,  a  "  Review  of  the  constitution  oi  Ara- 
gon to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century."  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  the  reader  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
part  of  the  work ;  it  cannot  be  abridged ;  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  reference  to  two  or  three  prominent  parts  of  it 

Spain,  as  before  observed,  for  several  centuries  after  the  Sa- 
racen invasion  in  the  eight  century,  was  broken  up  into  nume- 
rous small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and 
often  in  deadly  hostility  with  each  odier.    The  population,  too, 
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• 
Consisted  of  different  races,  totally  unlike  in  their  origin,  religion, 
and  government. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  a 
reader,  who  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  living  under  a  fiee 
government,  is  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  at  that  early  period  pre- 
vailed in  the  important  portions  of  the  Peninsula,  and  which 
forms  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  modem 
days.    The  Visigoths,  who  overran  it  in  the  fifth  century,  as 
our  author  observes,  brought  with  them  the  same  principles  of 
government  which    distinguished    their    Teutonic  brethren. 
Their  crown  was  declared  elective  by  a  formal  legislative  act ; 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  great  national  councils  of  prelates  and 
nobility,  and  not  unfrequently  ratified  by  the  people;  their 
code  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  degree  of  civil  liberty  which  it  al- 
lowed to  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  country,  far  surpassed 
that  of  most  of  the  other  northern  barbarians ;  and  their  simple 
polity  exhibited  the  germ  of  some  of  those  institutions,  which, 
with  other  nations  and  under  happier  auspices,  have  formed  the 
basis  of  a  well-regulated  constitutional  liberty.    It  is,  indeed, 
as  an  able  reviewer  of  one  of  Mr.  Prescott's  Spanish  authori- 
ties observes,  an  interesting  employment   to  an  Englishman 
(and,  we  may  add,  to  Americans  as  the  descendants  of  English- 
men) to  investigate  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of  these  and  other 
nations  who  dwell  on  the  continent  of  Europe — these  re- 
searches are  indispensable  to  all  who  would  understand  with 
precision  the  early  English  history.    With  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions, the  European  Continent  has  received  either  its  popu- 
lation or  its  polity  from  the  sons  of  the  same  great  Teutonic  fami- 
ly to  which  we  also  belong — once  owning  the  same  laws  in  all 
their  settlements,  and  now  immeasurably  diversified  in  all  their 
institutions.    ^'  At  first,"  says  the  same  reviewer,  "  we  behold 
the  kindred  springs  gushing  forth  from  the  same  rock  ;  awhile 
they  ripple  beneath  the  shide,  and  at  length  burst  out  into  day 
with  more  rapid  flow.    Some,  however,  soon  become  turbid  by 
the  admission  of  foreign  streams :  and  others  are  absorbed  in 
marshes  or  lost  in  the  arid  sand.    One  alone  (he  adds  with  patri- 
otic affection  for  the  principles  of  his  own  English  constitution 
and  laws,  in  which  we  have  aright  to  unite  with  him)  one  alone 
pursues  a  steady  course,  widening  as  it  advances,  defying  thei 
attempts  which  are  made  to  taint  its  waters,  and  overwhelming 
all  obstacles  beneath  its  waves.    Comparisons  like  these  afford 
room  for  thankfuln&s  rather  than  for  pride  of  heart ;  yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  them  when  the  legal  constitu- 
tions of  the  countries,  whose  inhabitemts  are  of  Teutonic  origin, 
are  considered  in  relation  to  our  English  laws,  which,  with  all 
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their  blemishes,  are  more  conducive  to  the  well-bein^  of  the 
commonwealth  than  any  other  system  of  le^lation  which  the 
wit  of  man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  devise."* 

We  shall  dwell  lor  a  moment  upon  this  developement  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  government  in  Spain,  both  because  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not  familiar  to  readers  in  general,  and  because  the  ex- 
ample is  full  of  instruction  to  the  statesmen  and  people  of  our 
own  republic— hitherto  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  free 
state,  notwithstanding  the  perils  with  which  it  has  been  envi- 
roned. 

In  Castile  and  Leon  the  "  charters  of  community,"  so  early  as 
the  year  1020,  allowed  the  people  the  rieht  of  choosing  their 
own  magistrates  for  municipal  affairs ;  their  judges,  civil  and 
criminal,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  royal  tribunal ;  and  no 
person  could  be  affected  in  life  or  property  except  by  a. decision 
of  this  municipal  court.t  The  representative  principle,  too, 
was  in  operation  at  Buigos  so  early  as  the  year  1169,  (or  1 160  ?) 
nearly  a  century  before  the  celebrated  Leicester  Parliament ; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  commons  attended ;  though,  as  Mr. 
Prescott  observes,  this  last  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  two  of  the 
leading  Spanish  historians,  Mariana  and  Ferreras ;  whom,  in  this 
instance,  Mr.  Prescott  corrects,  as  he  frequently  does  their  coun- 
trymen in  numerous  other  cases.  Indeed,  we  may  remark  here, 
once  for  all,  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
attending  this  work  is,  that  the  author,  a  foreigner  residing  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  should  be  able,  by  his  superior  accuracy 
of  investigation,  to  correct  the  blunders  and  supply  the  omis- 
sions of  even  native  historians  living  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
abundant  printed  and  manuscript  materials. 

It  was  soon  recognized,  as  a  "fundamental  principle"  of  the 
constitution,  that  no  tax  could  be  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  the  papular  branch  of  the  Cortes^  or  Parliament ;  that 
branch  also  undertook,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  royal  household ;  it  even  set  aside  the 
testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereigns  in  regard  to  the 
succession ;  and  its  consent  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  title  to  the  crown.  In  short,  the  representatives  in 
the  Cortes  were  ever  ready  in  supporting  constitutional  liberty ; 
and  the  support  they  had  in  public  opinion  shows  how  deeply 
fixed  the  true  principles  of  government  were  in  the  nation 
at  lar£e.t 

Under  such  an  administration  of  government,  the  cities  of 
Castile  arose  to  a  high  degree  of  opulence  and  splendour  ;  and 
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arts  and  manufactures  flourished  in  a  degree  that  was  not 
known  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  The  interests  of 
navigation  were  also  a  particular  subject  of  attention ;  in  1227, 
as  Mr.  Prescott  observes,  a  navigation  act,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation, was  published,  and  another  under  Alfonso  the  Fifth  in 
1464,  embracing^  all  the  dominions  of  Aragon  ;  thus  preceding 
by  some  centuries  the  celebrated  ordinance  to  which  England 
owes  so  much  of  her  commercial  grandeur.* 

In  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  that  a^,  we  will  advert  to 
one  remarkable  fact,  which  possesses  some  mterest  in  our  own 
time ;  that  is,  that  the  breed  of  sheep  for  which  Spain  has  been 
9o  long  celebrated,  owes  its  improvement  to  Catherine  of  Lan- 
caster, who,  in  the  year  1394,  took  with  her  to  Spain,  as  part 
•of  her  dowry,  a  flock  of  English  merinos,  distinguished  above 
all  others  at  that  time  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  fleece.t 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a  hasty  view  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Castile;  those  of  Aragon,  though  bearing  a  general  re- 
semblance to  them,  were  yet  dissimilar  in  many  particulars. 
In  their  Cortes,  a  single  member  might  defeat  the.  passing  of  a 
law  by  his  veto,  or  dissent,  registered  in  form  for  that  purpose. 
The  Cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  deliberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial;  and  generally,astolegislationandtaxation, 
hi^  powers  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Castilian  Cortes ;  while 
in  some  particulars  the  Aragonese  commons  possessed  advan- 
tages over  those  of  Castile.t  But  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable part  of  the  constitution  of  Aragon  is  the  well-known 
office  of  the  Justicia,  whose  extraordinary  functions  extended 
even  to  controUiuff  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  himself  in  some 
cases ;  while  in  all  judicial  questions,  affectmg  persons  or  pro- 
perty, his  authority  was  supreme.  But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  as  it  is  probably  better  known  to  the  general  reader 
than  any  part  of  Spanish  constitutional  history. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  Mr.  Prescott's  lucid  and  able 
Introduction  to  his  History ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tentive study  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  correct 
views  of  the  constitution  of  this  important  member  oi  the  Eu- 
ropean States.  And,  though  Mr.  Prescott  'intimates  that  the 
labours  of  Robertson  and  Hallam  may  '*  in  a  great  degree"  de- 
prive his  own  work  of  the  merit  of  novelty,  yet  the  reader  will 
find  that  his  diffidence  has  not  permitted  him  to  do  justice  to 
himself;  and  it  will  be  found,  too,  that  those  writers,  and  others 
of  deserved  celebrity,  have  committed  oversights  which  it  re- 
quired the  indefatigable  researches  of  our  author  to  correct. 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  cxviiL        t  P.  Ivi.  note  43.       t  P.  ciii. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  History  itself,  on  which  our  remarks 
must  be  very  brief. 

The  work  opens  with  a  chapter  upon  the  state  of  Castile  at 
the  birth  of  Isabella,  and  during  the  reign  of  John  IL,  her 
father ;  whom  the  reader  must  take  care  not  to  confound  with 
his  namesake,  John  U.  of  Araffon.  The  father  of  Isabella 
died  in  1454 ;  but  the  time  and  place  of  Isabella's  birth,  it 
seems,  are  among  the  controverted  points  of  Spanish  history. 
Mr.  I^escott,  after  examining  the  authorities,  adopts  the  conclu- 
sion of  Clemencin,  who  fixes  her  birth-day  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1451,  at  Madrigal.  The  concise  sketch  given  of  the  character 
and  person  of  this  extraordinary  female  sovereign  will  be  inter- 
esting to  the  reader.  He  first  describes  her  when  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
selfish  policy  of  her  brother  by  a  marriage  projected  for  poli- 
tical and  private  purposes : — 

*'  Isabella  was  then  in  her  sixteenth  year.  On  her  father's  death 
she  retired,  with  her  mother,  to  the  little  town  of  Arevalo,  where,  in 
seclusion,  and  far  from  the  voice  of  flattery  and  falsehood,  she  had 
been  permitted  to  unfold  the  natural  graces  of  mind  and  person 
which  might  have  been  blighted  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  a 
court.  Here,  under  the  maternal  eye,  she  was  carefully  instructed 
in  those  lessons  of  practical  piety,  and  in  the  deep  reverence  for 
religion,  which  distinguished  her  maturer  years.  On  the  birth  of 
the  princess  Joanna,  she  wa^  removed,  together  with  her  brother 
Alfonso,  by  Henry,  to  the  royal  palace,  in  order  more  efiectually  to 
discourage  the  formation  of  any  faction  adverse  to  the  interestswof 
his  supposed  daughter.  In  this  abode  of  pleasure,  surrounded  by 
all  the  seductions  most  dazzling  to  youth,  she  did  not  forget  the 
early  lessons  that  she  had  imbibed  ;  and  the  blameless  purity  of  her 
conduct  shone  with  additional  lustre  amid  the  scenes  of  levity  and 
licentiousness  by  which  she  was  surrounded."     Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

'<  In  stature  she  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size.  Her  com* 
plexion  was  fair  ;  her  hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour,  inclining  to 
red  I  and  her  mild  blue  eye  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sensibility. 
She  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  *  the  handsomest  lady,'  says  one  of 
her  household,  '  whom  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  most  gracious  in  her 
manners.'  The  portrait  still  existing  of  her  in  the  royal  palace  is 
conspicuous  for  an  open  symmetry  of  features,  indicative  of  the  na- 
tural  serenity  of  temper,  and  that  beautiful  harmony  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  most  distinguished  her.  She  was  digni- 
fied in  her  demeanour,  and  modest  even  to  a  degree  of  reserve. 
She  spoke  the  Castilian  langiiage  with  more  than  usual  elegance ;  ^ 
and  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  letters,  in  which  she  was  superior  to 
Ferdinand,  whose  education  in  this  particular  seems  to  have  been 
neglected.    It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  dispassionate  portrait  of 
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Isabella.  The  Spaniards,  who  revert  to  her  glorious  reign,  are  so 
smitten  with  her  moral  perfections,  that,  even  in  depicting  her  per- 
sonaU  they  borrow  somewhat  of  the  exaggerated  colouring  of  ro- 
mance."   Vol.  I.  p.  109. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  from  her  near  connection 
with  the  crown,' it  was  natural  that  she  should  be  subjected  to 
applications  firom  numerous  suitors.  But  even  at  so  early  an 
a^e  she  displayed  that  maturity  of  judgment  and  fimuiess  of 
character  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  after-life.  At  the  age 
of  only  thirteen  years,  when  she  was  entreated  and  threatened 
by  turns,  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  a  marriage  with  Alfonso 
of  Portugal — a  very  unsuitable  union,  from  the  disparity  of  their 
years — ^with  her  characteristic  discretion,  says  the  author,  "  she 
rested  her  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  Infantas  of  Castile 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of 
the  nobles  of  the  realm."* 

Amon^  the  rival  suitors,  Isabella  manifested  a  preference  for 
her  relative,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon ;  to  a  union  with  whom,  too, 
political  considerations  afforded  a  strong  motive.  The  two 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  from  geographical  position, 
and  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  seemed  destined  by 
nature  to  be  united  under  one  sovereipity. 

Such  were  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
extraordinary  female  sovereign,  under  whose  influence  the  dis- 
jointed members  of  the  Peninsula  were  to  be  ultimately  united 
and  formed  into  one  powerfiil  nation,  destined  to  carry  its  arts 
and  its  arms  to  a  new  world  never  before  penetrated  by  any  of 
its  fellow  states  of  Europe.  We  speak  of  Isabella  alone ;  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  talents  of  Ferdinand, 
it  appears  that  she  herself  was  the  great  moving  power  in  the 
machine  of  government.  Her  influence  was  manifested  shortly 
after  her  coming  to  the  throne ;  when  Ferdinand  and  his  mi- 
nisters, after  some  reverses  in  the  war  with  Portugal,  would 
have  reUnquished  the  province  of  Gallicia,  Isabella,  while  she 
was  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
that  had  been  stipulated,  peremptorily  refused  to  agree  to  any 
"  dismemberment  of  a  single  inch  of  the  Castilian  territory." 

The  following  brief  reflections  of  the  author  upon  the  effects 
of  the  administration  of  such  a  sovereign,  are  well-deserving  of 
the  reader's  attention,  both  for  justness  of  sentiment  and  force 
of  language : — 

'*  If  there  be  any  being  on  earth  that  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
♦  VoL  i.  p.  84. 
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lis  of  the  Deity  himeelf,  it  is  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire,  who  em. 
ploys  the  high  powers  entrusted  to  him  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people ;  who,  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts  corresponding 
with  his  station,  in  an  age  of  comparative  barbarism  endeavours  to 
impart  to  his  land  the  light  of  civilization  which  illumines  his  own 
bosom,  and  to  create  from  the  elements  of  discord  the  beautiful  fa- 
bric of  social  order.  Such  was  Isabella,  and  such  the  age  in  which 
she  lived.  And  fortunate  was  it  for  Spain  that  her  sceptre,  at  this 
crisis,  was  swayed  by  a  sovereign  possessed  of  sufficient  wisdom  to 
devise,  and  energy  to  execute,  the  most  salutary  schemes  of  reform, 
and  thus  to  infuse  a  new  principle  of  vitality  into  a  government 
fast  sinking  into  premature  decrepitude." — Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  soveieign  who  approached  to  this  de- 
scription as  nearly  as  any  one  in  history,  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
began  a  new  era,  and  commenced  its  career  towards  that  palmy 
state  which  it  not  lon^  afterwards  attained ;  the  several  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Penmsula  were  united ;  a  thorough  reform 
was  introduced,  into  their  internal  administration,  and  the  ju- 
dicious and  effective  domestic  policy  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
was  fully  displayed. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  would  it  be  practicable  for  us, 
however  delightful  the  occupation,  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  course  of  his  historical  narrative.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  briefly  noticing  a  few  particular  occurrences  of  in- 
terest to  the  reader. 

Among  the  remarkable  events  of  her  reign,  it  is,  as  the  author 
observes,  painful  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  only  extraordinary  de- 
parture from  the  liberal  policy  which  had  distinguished  her  admi- 
nistration ;  we  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  Modem  Inquisi- 
tion, which,  (to  use  the  author's  words,)  '^  has  probably  contribut- 
ed more  than  any  other  cause  to  depress  the  lofty  character  of  the 
ancient  Spaniard,  and  which  has  thrown  a  gloom  of  fanaticism 
over  those  lovely  regions  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  abode 
of  festivity  and  pleasure."*  Mr.  Prescott  then  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  formidable 
body  from  its  earliest  history — a  history  full  of  instruction, 
even  in  the  present  enlightened  and  liberal  age.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns Isabella,  it  seems  that  it  was  not  until  she  had  endured 
"  the  repeated  importunities  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those 
reverend  persons  in  whom  she  most  confided,  seconded  by  the 
arguments  of  Ferdinand,  that  she  consented  to  solicit  from  the 
Pope  a  bull  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  Castile." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  is  the  eighth 
chapter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Spain 

♦  VoLi.p.830. 
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by  the  Arabs,  and  particularly  of  the  kin^om  of  Granada, 
which  was  their  last  strong-hold  in  the  Peninsula.  And  here, 
we  feel  assured,  that  readers  in  general  will  be  astonished  at 
the  particulars  of  Arabian  science,  literature,  ^iseful  discoveries, 
and  products  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  among  which 
last  we  find  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  which 
formed  the  staple  of  an  active  commerce  with  the  Levant.* 
The  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  application  of  gunpowder 
to  military  science,  were  also  derived  from  them. 

The  eleventh  chapter  contains  a  particular  and  valuable 
account  of  the  military  systems  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  much  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  In  the  course  of  the 
wars  between  the  Arabs  and  Spaniards  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  enei^  of  mind  and  sagacity  of 
Isabella ;  when,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  her  counsellors;  she 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  obtain  possession  of  an  important  post, 
Alhama,  which  was,  as  she  said,  '^  the  key  of  the  enemy's  coun* 
try ;"  and  the  result  justified  her  decision. 

In  civil  affairs,  about  this  period,  the  practice  of  having 
resident  embassies  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ferdi- 
nand ;  who,  instead  of  having  secret  agents  and  spies  at  foreign 
courts,  had  his  openly  recognized  anobassadors.  We  may  66- 
serve,  by  the  way,  (among  the  matters  of  inferior  importance,) 
that  our  author  adopts  the  old  etymology  of  this  word,  givtti  by 
the  diplomatist  Wicquefort,  jfrom  the  Spanish  word  embiar^  to 
send.  Its  origui  has  been  much  discussed  by  philologists,  as 
the  reader  who  has  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  will  see  by  re- 
curring to  Johnson  ana  Webstef  s  Dictionaries.  But,  after  all 
their  learned  researches,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  an  etymology 
given  by  an  eminent  philologist  and  lawyer  of  our  own  country, 
who  derives  it  from  the  Italian  badare^  (old  Italian  basciare,) 
signifying  literally  to  kiss  ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  in  diplomar 
tic  and  other  language,  to  salute  or  pay  one's  respects  to ;  as  to 
the  sovereign  at  whose  court  the  ambassador  is  to  reside.f 

♦  VoL  i.  p.  281. 

t  Mr.  Du  Ponceau.  The  following  is  his  account  of  it :  "  You  remember  the 
hasiaiores  at  Rome ;  a  kiss  then  was  what  shaking  hands  is  with  us.  It  was  a 
compliment  from  a  client  to  his  patron.  I'he  form  has  been  preserved  in  Italy. 
At  tne  bottom  of  a  letter  you  say,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  Bctcio  (old  Italian  hascio) 
le  manif  or  i  piedi  di  V.  S.  At  this  day  they  kiss  the  Pope's  foot ;  they  kiss 
hands  at  Courts.  When  you  send  a  message  in  Italy,  the  servant  does  not  say, 
My  master  or  my  mistress  sends  his  or  her  compliments,  but  kisses  your  hand  or 
yowr  foot.  Hence  every  message  sent  by  a  servant  is  called  an  ambasciata^  an 
embassy.  Ambassador  is  a  carrier  of  kisses  or  of  compliments,  as  we  would 
say.  When  a  servant  in  Italy  returns  from  a  message,  he  says  to  his  master, 
Ho  fatto  Vambasciataj  I  have  performed  the  embassy.  Hence  ambasciaUnre, 
ambassador." 
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Our  author,  in  his  concluding  note  on  the  war  of  Granada, 
refers  in  terms  of  high  commendation  to  Mr.  Irving's  beautifiil 
"  CSironicIe  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada ;"  which,  with  more 
modesty  than  justice  to  himself  he  says  "  has  superseded  all 
further  necessity  for  poetry,  and,  unfortunately  for  me,  for 
history."*  But  we  feel  assured,  that,  beautiful  as  that  work  is — 
and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  to  its  merits  than  we  are — ^there 
is  Qo  reader,  not'  even  Mr.  Irving  himself,  who  will  not  feel 
himself  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  the  intensely  inte- 
resting manner  in  which  he  has  presented  his  perspicuous  and 
well-conducted  narrative  of  the  same  war. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  work  opens  with  an  event  which 
interests  every  American  reader — the  application  made  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  by  Columbus  in  relation  to  the  voys^  which 
revealed  to  him  this  new  world.  This  part  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
work,  this  "  splendid  episode"  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  is  introduced  by  a  brief  account  of  the  early  maritime 
discoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  rivals  the  Portuguese ; 
which  latter  nation,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  were  the  first 
to  enter  on  the  brilliant  path  of  nautical  discovery,  which  they 
pursued  under  the  Infiint  Don  Henry  with  such  activity. 

We  stop  here  to  make  a  single  remark  on  the  generally  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  Prince  Henry  was  the  father  of  Portuguese 
maritime  discovery,  which  has  been  adopted  even  by  the  Por- 
tuguese themselves.  More  recent  investigations  made  by  Mr. 
Joaquim  Jos6  da  Costa  de  Macedo,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the 
Portugese  Academy  of  Sciences,  have  brought  to  light  mari- 
time discoveries  of  that  enterprising  nation  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  as  far  west  as  the  Canary  Islands,  a  century  before 
Prince  Henry  entered  upon  his  noble  career.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  these  earlier  discoveries,  written  by  the  author  last 
cited,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Portuguese  Acade- 
my ,t  which  we  recommend,  as  new  matter,  to  the  attention  of 
those  readers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  this  subject 
The  Porififfuese  voyage  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  made  to  the  Canary  Islands  in  1341,  or  fifty  years  before 
that  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  from  Biscay  and  Guipascoa  to 
the  same  islands  in  1393,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prescott  t 

The  story  of  Columbus's  voyages,  and  every  thing  relating 
to  them,  has  been  so  often  told,  that  it  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
But,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  Isabella,  we  cannot 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

t  Memorias  da  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias,  tom.  6,  p.  i ;  and  the  Addita- 
mentos  to  the  author's  Memoir,  published  at  Lisbon,  1835. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
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omit  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  her  noUe  declaration 
on  the  proposals  of  Columbus,  which  had  been  coldly  and 
sneeringly  treated  by  the  learned  men  and  courtiers  about  ihe 
throne.  Disregarding  the  selfish  suggestions  of  the  mean  spi- 
rits of  that  day — ^who  could  look  upon  the  immortal  enterprize 
of  Columbus  with  the  same  indifference,  or  contempt,  which 
have  too  often  been  the  lot  of  such  lofty  minds  in  our  own  more 
enlightened  age,  that  elevated  female,  with  her  accustomed 
energy  and  decision,  pronounced  the  noble  declaration  (as  given 
by  our  author), — "I  will  assume,  the  imdertaking  for  my  own 
crown  of  Castile,  and  am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  it,  if  the  fiinds  in  the  treasury  shall  be  found  in- 
adequate." 

Mr.  Prescott  alludes  to  the  very  early  voyages  supposed  to 
have  been  made  to  the  American  Continent  by  the  North- 
fnen.  But  he  thinks  '^  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  story  of 
Columbus  without  assigning  to  him  almost  exclusively  the  glory 
of  his  great  discovery ;  for,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  concep- 
tion to  that  of  its  final  execution,  he  was  encountered  by  every 
species  of  mortification  and  embarrassment,  with  scarcely  a 
heart  to  cheer  or  a  hand  to  help  him."  In  a  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, the  author  observes :  "  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  declaration  of  the  Prospectus  [by  the  Northern 
Antiquarians]  that  *  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
voyages,  in  all  probability,  which  prompted  the  expedition  of 
Columbus,'  can  ever  be  established.  His  personal  history  fiir- 
nishes  strong  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary."*  The  volume 
of  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  lately  published  at  Copenhagen, 
which  had  not  appeared  when  this  part  of  Mr.  Prescott's  work 
was  written,  will  now  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  materials, 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  us,  which  will  enable  him  to  form  a 
more  satisfactory  judgment  than  could  before  have  been  done. 
It  certainly  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.  That  the  Scandina- 
vian North-men  had  discovered  the  northern  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  many  centuries  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus, 
must  be  conceded ;  and  that  Columbus  himself,  in  1447,  visited 
an  island  in  the  North,  which  must  have  been  Iceland^  appears 
from  one  of  his  own  letters  as  published  by  his  son  ;  in  which 
he  sa3rs :  "  In  the  year  1477,  in  February,  I  navigated  one  hun- 
dred leagues  beyond  Thule^  the  southern  part  of  which  is  se- 
venty-three degrees  distant  from  the  equator,  and  not  sixty- 
three  as  some  pretend ;  neither  is  it  situated  within  the  line 
which  includes  the  West  of  Ptolemy,  but  is  much  more  west- 

•  Vol.  IL  p.  131,  and  Note  25. 
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erly.  The  English,  principally  those  of  Bristol,  go  with  their 
merchandize  to  this  islana,  which  is  as  large  as  England. 
When  I  was  there,  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the  tides  were 
so  ^reat  as  to  rise  and  fall  twenty-six  fathom.'^ 

On  the  subject  of  this  visit  to  Iceland,  we  would  recommend 
to  our  readers  the  following  pertinent  remarks  of  Mr.  Prescott : 

*'  It  is  fiinsular  that  Columbus,  in  his  visit  to  Iceland  in  1477 
(see  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4.),  should  have 
learned  nothing  of  the  Scandinavian  voyages  to  the  northern  shores 
of  America  in  the  tenth  and  following  centuries ;  and,  if  he  was  ac 
quainted  with  them,  it  appears  equally  surprising  that  he  should 
not  have  adduced  the  fact  in  support  of  his  own  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  land  in  the  west ;  and  that  he  should  have  taken  a 
route  so  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  path  of  dis- 
covery. It  may  be,  however,  as  M.  Humboldt  has  well  remarked, 
that  the  information  he  obtained  in  Iceland  was  too  vague  to  sug« 
gest  the  idea  that  the  lands  thus  discovered  by  the  North-men 
had  any  connection  with  the  IndieSf  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit. 
In  Columbus's  day,  indeed,  so  little  was  understood  of  the  true  po- 
sition  of  these  countries,  that  Greenland  is  laid  down  on  the  maps 
in  the  European  seas,  and  as  a  peninsular  prolongation  of  Scandi- 
navia."    Vol.  IL  p.  116,  note  12. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Prescott's  animated  and  brilliant  account  of  Colum- 
bus's return  from  bis  first  voyage,  when  he  entered  the  port  of 
Palos,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1493,  just  seven  months  and 
eleven  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  that  port  Our 
author  says : — 

<<  Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  community  of  Pales,  as 
they  beheld  the  well.known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering  their 
harbour.  Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since  consigned 
him  to  a  watery  grave  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preternatural  hor. 
rors  which  hung  over  the  voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most 
stormy  and  disastrous  winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
mariners.  Most  of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  board.  They 
thronged  immediately  to  the  shore,  to  assure  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their  return*  When  they  beheld  their 
faces  once  more,  and  saw  them  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evi* 
dences  which  they  brought  back  of  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratulation.  They 
awaited  the  landing  of  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where 
solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return ;  while  evexy 

*  See  Irring*!  Life  and  VoytLfj^  of  Coltuhbus,  Vol.  I.  p.  69. 
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bell  in  the  villa^  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honour  of  the  fflorioui 
event.  The  adiniral  was  too  desirous  of  presenting  himself  before 
the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at  Palos.  He  took  with 
him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the  multifarious  products  of  the 
newly-discovered  regions.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their  simple  barbaric  costume,  and  de« 
coratedv  as  he  passed  through  the  principal  cities,  with  collars, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  rudely  fashioned  ;  he  exhi- 
bited also  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  metal  in  dust,  or  in 
crude  masses,  numerous  vegetable  exotics,  possessed  of  aromatic  or 
medicinal  virtue,  and  several  kinds  of  quaarupeds  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  birds,  whose  varieties  of  gaudy  plumage  gave  a  brilliant 
effect  to  the  pageant.  The  admiral's  progress  through  the  country 
was  everywhere  impeded  by  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to  gaze  at 
the  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man,  who,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  that  time,  which  has  now  lost  its  force  from 
its  familiarity,  first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  *'  New  World."  As  he 
passed  through  the  busy,  populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window,  bal- 
cony, and  house-top,  which  could  afford  a  glimpse  of  him,  is  described 
to  have  been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the  middle  of  April  be- 
fore Columbus  reached  Barcelona*  The  nobility  and  cavaliers  in  at- 
tendance on  the  court,  together  with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  came 
to  the  gates  to  receive  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  John, 
under  a  superb  canopy  of  state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  ap- 
proach,  they  rose  from  their  seats,  and  extending  their  hands  to 
him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated  before  them.  These  were 
unprecedented  marks  of  condescension  to  a  person  of  Columbus's 
rank,  in  the  haughty  and  ceremonious  court  of  Castile.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  Columbus.  He  had  fully 
established  the  truth  of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the  face  of  ar- 
gument,  sophistry,  sneer,  skepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had 
achieved  this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calculation,  supported  through 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  by  consummate  conduct;  The 
honours  paid  him,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank, 
or  fortune,  or  military  success,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  tears  of 
thousands,  were,  in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power,  suc- 
cessfully exerted  in  behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

^  After  a  brief  interval,  the  sovereigns  requested  from  Columbus 
a  recital  of  his  adventures.  His  manner  was  sedate  and  dignified, 
but  warmed  by  the  glow  of  natural  enthusiasm.  He  enumerated 
the  several  islands  which  he  had  visited,  expatiated  on  the  tempe- 
rate character  of  the  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
every  variety  of  agricultural  production,  appealing  to  the  samples 
imported  by  him  as  evidence  of  their  natural  fruitfulness.  He 
dwelt  more  at  large  on  the  precious  metals  to  be  found  in  these 
islands,  which  he  inferred,  less  from  the  specimens  actually  obtain- 
ed, than  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  natives  to  their  abun- 
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dance  in  (he  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior.  Lastly,  he  pointed 
out  the  wide  scope  afforded  to  Christian  zeal,  in  the  illumination  of 
a  race  of  men,  whose  minds,  far  from  being  wedded  to  any  system 
of  idolatry,  were  prepared  by  their  extreme  simplicity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pure  and  uncorrupted  doctrine.  The  last  consideration 
touched  Isabella's  heart  most  sensibly ;  and  the  whole  aadieno^ 
kindled  with  various  emotions  by  the  speaker's  eloquence,  filled  up 
the  perspective  with  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  their  own  fancies,  as 
ambition,  or  avarice,  or  devotional  feeling  predominated  in  their 
bosoms.  When  Columbus  ceased,  the  king  and  queen,  together 
with  all  present,  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees  in  grateful 
thanksgivings,  while  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum  were 
poured  forth  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  as  in  conmieroora- 
tion  of  some  glorious  victory."     Vol.  II.  pp.  162 — 166. 

We  cannot  forbear  subjoining  here,  from  Mr.  Prescotfs  third 
volume,  the  findy-drawn  character  of  Columbus  : — 

"  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  Columbus's  age,  though 
it  seems  probable  it  was  not  far  from  seventy  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  person  has  been  minutely  described  by  his  son.  Pe 
was  tall  and  well  made,  his  head  large,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  small 
light.blue  or  greyish  eyes,  a  fresh  complexion  and  red  hair,  though 
incessant  toil  and  exposure  had  bronzed  the  former,  and  bleached 
the  latter,  before  the  age  of  thirty.  He  had  a  majestic  presence, 
with  much  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  affability  of  manner.  He 
was  fluent*  even  eloquent  in  discourse ;  generally  temperate  in  de- 
portment, but  sometimes  hurried  by  a  too  lively  sensibility  into  a 
sally  of  passion.  He  was  abstemious  in  his  diet,  indulged  little  in 
amusements  of  any  kind,  and,  in  truth,  seemed  too  much  absorbed 
by  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life,  to  allow 
scope  for  the  lower  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  engage  ordinary 
men.  Indeed,  his  imagination,  by  feeding  too  exclusively  on  this 
lofty  theme,  acquired  an  unnatural  exaltation,  which  raised  him  too 
much  above  the  sober  realities  of  existence,  leading  him  to  spurn  at 
difficulties,  which  in  the  end  proved  insurmountable,  and  to  colour 
the  future  with  those  rainbow  tints,  which  too  often  melted  into 
air. 

**This  exalted  state  of  the  imagination  was  the  result  in  part,  no 
doubt,  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life.  For  the  glorious 
enterprise  which  he  had  achieved  almost  justified  the  conviction  of 
his  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  higher  inspiration  than  mere 
human  reason,  and  led  his  devout  mind  to  discern  intimations  re- 
specting himself  in  the  dark  and  mysterious  annunciations  of  aacred 
prophecy. 

^'  That  the  romantic  colouring  of  his  mind,  however,  was  natural 
to  him,  and  not  purely  the  growth  of  circumstances,  is  evident  from 
the  chimerical  speculations  in  which  he  seriously  indulged  before 
the  a£cotnplibiiment  of  his  great  discoveries.     His  scheme  of  a  cru- 
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aade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  most  deliberately 
meditated,  and  strenuously  avowed  from  the  very  first  date  of  his 
proposals  to  the  Spanish  government.  His  enthusiastic  com* 
muni  cations  on  the  subject  must  have  provoked  a  smile  from 
a  pontiff  like  Alexander  the  Sixth  ;  and  may  suggest  some  apo- 
logy  for  the  tardin^s  with  which  his  more  rational  projects  were 
accredited  by  the  Castilian  government.  But  these  vision- 
ary fancies  never  clouded  his  judgment  in  matters  relating  to 
his  great  undertaking ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  prophetic 
accuracy,  with  which  he  discerned,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
eventual  resources  of  the  western  world  ;  as  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  his  precautions,  to  the  very  last,  to  secure  the  full  fruits  of  them, 
unimpaired,  to  his  posterity. 

*'  Whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  mental  jconstitution,  the  finger 
of  the  historian  will  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  blemish  in  his 
mora]  character.  His  correspondence  breathes  the  sentiment  of 
devoted  loyalty  to  his  sovereigns.  His  conduct  habitually  display, 
ed  the  utmost  so1icitu/)e  for  the  interests  of  his  followers.  He  ex- 
pended  almost  his  last  maravedi  in  restoring  his  unfortunate  crew 
to  their  native  land.  His  dealings  were  regulated  by  the  nicest 
principles  of  honour  and  justice.  His  last  communication  to  the 
sovereigns  from  the  Indies  remonstrates  against  the  use  of  violent 
measures  in  order  to  extract  gold  from  the  natives,  as  a  thing 
equally  scandalous  and  impolitic.  The  grand  object  to  which  he 
dedicated  himself  seemed  to  expand  his  whole  soul,  and  raised  it 
above  the  petty  shifts  and  artifices  by  which  great  ends  are  some* 
times  sought  to  be  compassed.  There  are  some  men,  in  whom 
rare  virtues  have  been  closely  allied,  if  not  to  positive  vice,  to  de- 
grading weakness.  Columbus's  character  presented  no  such  hu- 
miliating incongruity.  Whether  we  contemplate  it  in  its  public  or 
private  relations,  in  all  its  features  it  wears  the  same  noble  aspect. 
It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  and 
their  results,  more  stupendous  than  those  which  Heaven  has  per- 
mitted any  other  mortal  to  achieve." — Vol.  III.  pp.  242 — 245. 

After  this  account  of  Columbus,  we  have  a  highly  interest- 
ing account  of  Castilian  literature  and  science ;  both  of  them 
objects  of  the  zealous  attention  of  Isabella.  Her  own  education 
had  been  superior  to  that  of  Ferdinand,  whose  boyhood  was 
spent  among  soldiers,  in  camps  instead  of  schools.  Isabella 
was  acquainted  with  several  modern  languages ;  and,  after,  the 
wars  were  over  which  attended  her  accession,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  the  study  of  Latin,  which  she  acquired  in  less  than  a 
year,  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  without  much  difficulty 
whatever  was  written  or  spoken  in  it.*  Her  own  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  learning  inspired  Uie  nobility  with  the  same  passion; 

•  VoL  a.  p.  187. 
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and  several  of  the  highest  actually  became  instructors  in  the  uni- 
versities. "  All  ages,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  seemed  to  catch  the 
generous  enthusiasm ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Denia,although  turned 
of  sixty,  made  amends  for  the  sins  of  his  youth  by  learning  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  this  late  period."  The  female 
ses:  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  outdone  by  the  men.  The 
Queen's  instructor  in  Latin  was  a  lady,  and  was  sumamed  la 
Latina  from  her  peculiar  knowledge  of  that  langu?^.  An- 
other lady,  DoNa  Lucia  de  Medrano,  publicly  lectured  on  the 
Latin  classics  in  the  University  of  Salamanca;  and  another, 
DoSfa  Prancisca  de  Lebrrja,  filled  tiie  chair  of  rhetoric  with  ap- 
plause  at  Alcala."* 

Most  opportunely  for  the  cause  of  learning,  the  art  of  printing 
was  introduced  into  iSpain  in  the  first  year  of  Isabella's  reign ; 
and  she  immediately  gave  the  highest  encouragement  to  it  by 
liberal  privileges  to  printers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  forbear  making  one  more 
extract,  containing  the  author's  interesting  account  of  the  Span- 
ish ballads,  or  romances  as  they  are  called  in  Spain,  and  his 
discriminating  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  other^nations: 

"  These  romances  of  chivalry  must  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  nourish  those  exaggerated  sentiments,  which  from  a  very  early 
period  entered  into  the  Spanish  character.  Their  evil  influence,  in 
a  literary  view,  resulted  less  from  their  improbabilities  of  situation, 
which  they  possessed  in  common  with  the  inimitable  Italian  epics, 
than  from  the  false  pictures  which  they  presented  of  human  charac- 
ter, familiarizing  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  such  models  as  debauch- 
ed the  taste,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  relishing  the  chaste  and 
sober  productions  of  art.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  chivalrous  ro- 
mance, which  was  so  copiously  cultivated  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  not  have  assumed  the  poetic  form, 
as  in  Italy,  and  indeed  among  our  Norman  ancestors  ;  and  that,  in 
its  prose  dress,  no  name  of  note  appears  to  raise  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  literary  merit.  Perhaps  such  a  result  might  have  been  achieved, 
but  for  the  sublime  parody  of  Cervantes,  which  cut  short  the  whole 
race  of  knights-errant,  and  by  the  fine  irony  which  it  threw  around 
the  mock  heroes  of  chivalry,  extinguished  them  for  ever. 

'*  The  most  popular  poetry  oi  this  period,  that  springing  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  most  intimately  addressed  to  it,  is  the  bal- 
lads, or  romances  as  they  are  termed  in  Spain.  These,  indeed,  were 
familiar  to  the  Peninsula  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries ;  but  in  the  present  reign  they  received  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  war  with  Granada,  and  composed,  under  the  name  of  the 
Moorish  ballads,  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  without  too  high 
praise,  as  the  most  exquisite  popular  minstrelsy  of  any  age  or  country. 

♦  Vol  iL  p.  197. 
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**  The  bnmble  narrative  lyrics  making  up  the  mass  of  ballad  poetrj, 
and  forming  the  natural  expression  of  a  simple  state  of  society,  would 
seem  to  be  most  abundant  in  nations  endowed  with  keen  sensi- 
bilities, and  placed  in  situations  of  excitement  and  powerful  interesti 
fitted  to  develope  them.  The  light  and  lively  French  have  little  to 
boast  of  in  this  way.  The  Italians,  with  a  deeper  poetic  feeling, 
were  too  early  absorbed  in  the  gross  business  habits  of  trade,  and 
their  literature  received  too  high  a  direction  from  its  master  spirits, 
at  its  very  commencement,  to  allow  any  considerable  deviation  in 
this  track.  The  countries  where  it  has  most  thriven,  are  probably 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The  English  and  the  Scotch,  whose  consti. 
tutionally  pensive  and  even  melancholy  temperament  has  been  deep- 
ened by  the  sober  complexion  of  the  climate,  were  led  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  this  poetry  still  further  by  the  stirring  scenes  of  feudal  war- 
fare in  which  they  were  engaged,  especially  along  the  borders.  The 
Spaniards,  to  similar  sources  of  excitement,  added  that  of  high  reli- 
gious  feeling  in  their  struggles  with  the  Saracens,  which  gave  a 
somewhat  loftier  character  to  their  effusions.  Fortunately  for  them 
their  early  annals  iirave  birth,  in  the  Cid,  to  a  hero,  whose  personal 
renown  was  identified  with  that  of  his  country,  round  whose  name 
might  be  concentrated  all  the  scattered  lights  of  song,  thus  enabling  the 
nation  to  build  up  its  poetry  on  the  proudest  historic  recollections. 
The  feats  of  many  other  heroes,  fabulous  as  well  as  real,  were  per- 
mitted to  swell  the  stream  of  traditionary  verse ;  and  thus  a  body 
of  poetical  annals,  springing  up  as  it  were  from  the  depths  of  the 
people,  was  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son,  contributing,  perhaps,  more 
powerfully  than  any  real  history  could  have  done,  to  infuse  a  com* 
mon  principle  of  patriotism  into  the  scattered  members  of  the  nation. 

'*  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  early  Spanish 
ballad  and  the  British.  The  latter  affords  more  situations  of  pa- 
thos and  deep  tenderness,  particularly  those  of  suffering,  uncomplain- 
ing love,  a  favourite  theme  with  old  English  poets  of  every  de* 
scription.  We  do  not  find,  either,  in  the  ballads  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  wild,  romantic  adventures  of  the  roving  outlaw,  of  the  Robin 
Hood  genus,  which  enter  so  largely  into  English  minstrelsy.  The 
former  mre  in  general  of  a  more  sustained  and  chivalrous  character, 
less  gloomy,  and,  although  fierce,  not  so  ferocious,  nor  so  decidedly 
tragical  in  their  aspect,  as  the  latter.  The  ballads  of  the  Cid, 
however,  have  many  points  in  common  with  the  border  poetry ;  the 
same  free  and  cordial  manner,  the  same  love  of  military  exploit,  re- 
lieved by  a  certain  tone  of  generous  gallantry,  and  accompanied  by 
a  strong  expression  of  national  feeling. 

"  The  resemblance  between  the  minstrelsy  of  the  two  countries 
vanishes,  however,  as  we  approach  the  Moorish  ballads.  The 
Moorish  wars  had  always  afforded  abundant  themes  of  interest  for 
the  Castilian  muse  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  the  capital  that 
the  very  fountains  of  song  were  broken  up,  and  those  beautiful  bal- 
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lads  were  produced,  which  seem  like  the  echoes  of  departed  glory, 
lingering  round  the  ruins  of  Granada.  Incompetent  as  these  pieces 
may  be  as  historical  records,  they  are  doubtless  sufficiently  true  to 
manners.  They  present  a  most  remarkable  combinationf  of  not 
merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit  of  European  chivalry, 
with  the  gorgeousness  and  effeminate  luxury  of  the  east.  They 
are  brief,  seizing  single  situations  of  the  highest  poetic  interest,  and 
striking  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  a  brilliancy  of  execution,  so 
artless  in  appearance  withal  as  to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident 
than  study.  We  are  transported  to  the  gay  seat  of  Moorish  power, 
and  witness  the  animating  bustle,  its  pomp  and  its  revelry,  pro- 
longed to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence.  The  bull-fight  of  the  Vi- 
varrambia,  the  graceful  tilt  of  reeds,  the  amorous  knights  with  their 
quaint  significant  devices,  the  dark  Zegris  or  Gomeres,  and  the 
royal,  self-devoted  Abencerrages,  the  Moorish  maiden,  radiant  at 
the  tourney,  the  moonlight  serenade,  the  stolen  interview,  where 
the  lover  gives  vent  to  all  the  intoxication  of  passion  in  the  bum. 
ing  language  of  Arabian  metaphor  and  hyperbole, — these,  and  a 
thousand  similar  scenes  are  brought  before  the  eye  by  a  succession 
of  rapid  and  animated  touches,  like  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
landscape.^' — ^Vol.  II.  pp.  216 — ^220. 

The  life  and  campaigns  of  the  celebrated  commander  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  familiarly  known  in  Spanish  and  other  histo- 
rians, as  well  as  in  romance,  by  the  name  of  The  Great  Cap- 
taiuy  form  a  highly  valuable  portion  of  Mr,  Prescott's  work ;  and 
we  have  a^ain  in  this  instance  another  proof  of  the  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  of  Jsabella,  in  selecting  this  great  man,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  her  courtiers,  and  placing  hun  "over  the  heads 
of  veterans  of  so  much  riper  years  and  higher  military  renown 
than  himself."*  Though  the  history  of  this  celebrated  com- 
mander is  often  the  subject  of  discussion,  yet  for  accuracy  of 
facts  and  just  delineation  of  character,  every  reader  will,  we 
think,  refer  to  the  present  work  above  all  others. 

But  among  all  the  eminent  men  who  gave  celebrity  to  the 
reign  of  FerdinEmd  and  Isabella,  none  was  more  important  to 
the  administration  of  the  government  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Spanish  nation  than  the  distinguished  ecclesiastic.  Cardinal 
Xim6nes,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  in  the  whole 
range  of  history.  Mr.  Prescott  has  given  a  most  interesting 
and  masterly  sketch  of  the  character  and  policy  of  this  consum- 
mate statesman ;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  cannot  bestow 
their  time  upon  a  more  instructive  portion  of  the  work : — 

^  Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man  ;  the  most  remarka- 
ble, in  many  respects,  of  his  time.    His  character  was  of  that  stem 

♦  Vol.  II.  pp.  300, 304. 
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and  lofty  cast,  which  seems  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  His  genius,  of  the  severest  order,  like 
Dante's  or  Michael  Angelo's  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  impresses  us 
with  ideas  of  power  that  excite  admiration  akin  to  terror.  His 
enterprises,  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  the  boldest  character.  His 
execution  of  them  ec^ually  bold.  He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by 
any  of  those  soft  and  pliant  arts,  which  are  often  the  most  effectual. 
He  pursued  his  ends  by  the  most  direct  means.  In  this  way  he  fre- 
quently  multiplied  difficulties;  but  difficulties  seemed  to  have  a 
charm  for  him,  by  the  opportunity  they  afforded  of  displaying  the 
energies  of  his  soul. 

•'  With  these  qualities  he  combined  a  versatility  of  talent,  usually 
found  only  in  softer  and  more  flexible  characters.  Though  bred  in 
the  cloister,  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
camp.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  so  repugnant  to  his  regular  profes- 
sion,  he  had  a  natural  genius,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer  ;  and  he  evinced  his  relish  for  it  by  declaring,  that « the 
smell  of  gunpowder  was  more  grateful  to  him  than  the  rfweetost 
perfume  of  Arabia  !*  In  every  situation,  however,  he  exhibited  the 
stamp  of  his  peculiar  calling ;  and  the  stern  lineaments  of  the 
monk  were  never  wholly  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  states- 
man or  the  visor  of  the  warrior.  He  had  a  full  measure  of  the  re- 
ligious  bigotry  which  belonged  to  the  age  ;  and  he  had  melancholy 
scope  for  displaying  it,  as  chief  of  that  dread  tribunal  over  which 
he  presided  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

«*  He  carried  the  arbitrary  ideas  of  his  profession  into  political 
life.  His  regency  was  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  military 
despotism.  It  was  his  maxim,  that  *  a  prince  must  rely  mainly  on 
his  army  for  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  subjects. 
It  is  true  he  had  to  deal  with  a  martial  and  factious  nobility,  and 
the  end  which  he  proposed  was  to  curb  their  licentiousness,  and  en- 
force the  equitable  administration  of  justice ;  but,  in  accomplishing 
this,  he  showed  little  regard  to  the  constitution,  or  to  private 
rights.  His  first  act,  the  proclaiming  of  Charles  king,  was  in  open 
contempt  of  the  usages  and  rights  of  the  nation.  He  evaded  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  Castilians for  a  convocation  of  Cortes;  for 
it  was  his  opinion,  <  that  freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  regard  to 
their  own  grievances,  made  the  people  insolent  and  irreverent  to 
their  rulers.'  The  people,  of  course,  had  no  voice  in  the  measures 
which  involved  their  most  important  interests.  His  whole  policy, 
indeed,  was  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the  m. 
ferior  orders  of  the  state.  And  his  regency,  short  as  it  was,  and 
highly  beneficial  to  the  country  in  many  respects,  must  ^  J^^^' 
sidered  as  opening  the  way  to  that  career  of  despotism,  which  the 
Austrian  family  followed  up  with  such  hard-hearted  constancy. 

«  But,  while  we  condemn  the  politics,  we  cannot  but  respect  the 
principles,  of  the  man.    However  erroneous  his  conduct  in  our 
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eyes,  he  was  guided  by  his  sense  of  duty.  It  was  this,  and  the  con- 
▼iction  of  it  in  the  minds  of  others,  which  constituted  the  secret  of 
his  great  power.  It  made  him  reckless  of  difficulties,  and  fearless 
of  all  personal  consequences.  The  consciousness  of  the  integrity 
of  his  purposes  rendered  him,  indeed,  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  them.  He  held  his  own  life  cheap,  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  reforms  that  he  had  at  heart.  Was  it  surprising, 
that  he  should  hold  as  lightly  the  convenience  and  interests  of 
others  when  they  thwarted  their  execution. 

<*  His  views  were  raised  far  above  considerations  of  self.  As  a 
statesman,  he  identified  himself  with  the  state ;  as  a  churchman, 
with  the  interests  of  his  religion.  He  severely  punished  every 
offence  against  these.  .  He  as  freely  forgave  every  personal  injury. 
He  had  many  remarkable  opportunities  of  showing  this.  His  ad* 
ministration  provoked  numerous  lampoons  and  libels.  He  despised 
them,  as  the  miserable  solace  of  spleen  and  discontent,  and  never 
persecuted  their  authors.  In  this  he  formed  an  honourable  con- 
trast to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  character  and  condition  suggests 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  his  own. 

<*  His  disinterestedness  was  further  shown  by  his  mode  of  dispensing 
his  large  revenues.  It  was  among  the  poor,  and  on  great  public 
objects.  He  built  up  no  family.  He  had  brothers  and  nephews ; 
but  contented  himself  with  making  their  condition  comfortable, 
without  diverting  to  their  benefit  the  great  trusts  confided  to  him 
or  the  pubUc.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  which  he  left  at  his 
death  was  settled  on  the  university  of  Alcali. 

^  He  had,  however,  none  of  that  pride  which  would  make  him 
ashamed  of  his  poor  and  humble  relatives.  He  had,  indeed,  a  con* 
fidence  in  his  own  powers,  approaching  to  arrogance,  which  led 
him  to  undervalue  the  abilities  of  others,  and  to  look  on  them  as  his 
instruments  rather  than  his  equals.  But  he  had  none  of  the  vulgar 
pride  founded  on  wealth  or  station.  He  frequently  alluded  to  his 
lowly  condition  in  early  life,  with  great  humility,  thanking  heaven, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  its  extraordinary  goodness  to  him.  He 
not  only  remembered,  but  did  many  acts  of  kindness  to  his  early 
friends,  of  which  more  than  one  touching  anecdote  is  related.  Such 
traits  of  sensibility,  gleaming  through  the  natural  austerity  and 
sternness  of  a  disposition  like  his,  like  light  breaking  through  a  daik 
cloud,  afiect  us  the  more  sensibly  by  contrast. 

^  He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  conformed  literally  to 
all  the  rigid  exactions  of  his  severe  order,  in  the  court  as  faithfully 
as  in  the  cloister.  He  was  sober,  abstemious,  chaste.  In  the  latter 
particular,  he  was  careful  that  no  suspicion  of  the  license  which  so 
often  soiled  the  clergy  of  the  period,  should  attach  to  him*  On  one 
occasion,  while  on  a  journey,  he  was  invited  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Maqueda,  being  informed  that  she  was 
absent.  The  Duchess  was  at  home,  however,  and  entered  the 
apartment  before  he  retired  to  rest.    <  You  have  deceived  me,  lady,* 
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said  XimeneSy  rising  in  anger ;  <  if  you  have  any  business  with  me, 
you  will  find  me  to-morrow  at  the  confessional/  So  saying,  he 
abruptly  left  the  palace. 

**  He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortifications  so  far  as  to  en- 
danger his  health.  There  is  a  curious  brief  extant  of  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  dated  the  last  year  of  the  cardinal's  life,  enjoining  him 
to  abate  his  severe  penance,  to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  the  ordinary 
fasts,  to  take  ofi*  his  Franciscan  frock,  and  sleep  in  Hnen  and  on  a 
bed.  He  would  never  consent,  however,  to  divest  himself  of  his 
monastic  weeds.  '  Even  laymen,'  said  he,  alluding  to  the  custom 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  *  put  these  on  when  they  are  dying  ;  and 
shall  I,  who  have  worn  them  all  my  life,  take  them  off  at  that  time  !' 

''Another  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  his  dress.  Over  his 
coarse  woollen  frock  he  wore  the  costly  apparel  suited  to  his 
rank.  An  impertinent  Franciscan  preacher  took  occasion  one  day 
before  him  to  launch  out  against  the  luxuries  of  the  time,  especially 
in  dress,  obviously  alluding  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  attired  in  a 
superb  suit  of  ermine,  which  had  been  presented  to  him«  He  heard 
the  sermon  patiently  to  the  end,  and.  after  the  services  were  con- 
cluded, took  the  preacher  into  the  sacristy,  and,  having  commended 
the  general  tenor  of  his  discourse,  showed  under  his  furs  and  fine 
linen  the  coarse  frock  of  his  order,  next  his  skin.  Some  accounts 
add,  that  the  friar,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  fine  linen  under  his 
monkish  frock.  After  the  cardinal's  death,  a  little  box  was  found 
in  his  apartment,  containing  the  implements  with  which  he  used  to 
mend  the  rents  of  his  threadbare  garment,  with  his  own  hands. 

**  With  so  much  to  do,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Ximenes  was 
avaricious  of  time.  He  seldom  slept  more  than  four,  or  at  most  four 
hours  and  a  half.  He  was  shaved  in  the  night,  hearing  at  the  same 
time  some  edifying  reading.  He  followed  the  same  practice  at  his 
meals,  or  varied  it  with  listening  to  the  arguments  of  some  of  his 
theological  brethren,  generally  on  some  subtile  question  of  school 
divinity.  This  was  his  only  recreation.  He  had  as  little  taste  as 
time  for  lighter  and  more  elegant'  amusements.  He  spoke  briefly, 
and  always  to  the  point.  He  was  no  friend  of  idle  ceremonies  and 
useless  visits;  though  his  situation  exposed  him  more  or  less  to 
both.  He  firequently  had  a  volume  lying  open  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  when  his  visiter  stayed  long,  or  took  up  his  time  with 
light  and  frivolous  conversation,  he  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  by 
resuming  his  reading.  The  cardinal's  book  must  have  been  as  fa- 
tal to  a  reputation  as  Fontenelle's  ear-trumpet. 

''  I  will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  with  a  brief  out- 
line of  his  person.  His  complexion  was  sallow ;  his  countenance 
sharp  and  emaciated ;  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  upper  lip  projected 
far  over  the  lower.  His  eyes  were  small,  deep  set  in  his  head, 
dark,  vivid,  and  penetrating.  His  forehead  ample,  and,  what  was 
remarkable,  without  a  wrinkle,  though  the  expression  of  his  features 
was  somewhat  severe.    His  voice  was  clear,  but  not  agreeable. 
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His  enunciation  measured  and  precise.  His  demeanour  was  grave, 
his  carriage  firm  and  erect ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  and  his  whole 
presence  commanding.  His  constitution,  naturally  robust,  was  im- 
paired by  his  severe  austerities  and  severer  cares ;  and,  in  Che  latter 
years  of  his  life,  was  so  delicate  as  to  be  extremely  sensible  to  the 
vicissitudes  and  inclemency  of  the  weather/'  Vol.  HI.  p.  418 — 
426. 

But  we  must  restrain  the  strong  inclination  we  have  to  make 
fiirther  extracts  from  this  able  work.  The  concluding  chapter 
is  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  administration  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  ''  Under  their  glorious  rule,"  says  the 
author,  "  we  have  beheld  her  [Spain]  emerging  from  chaos  into 
a  new  existence ;  unfolding,  under  the  influence  of  institutions 
adapted  to  her  genius,  energies  of  which  she  was  before  uncon- 
scious ;  enlarging  her  resources  from  all  the  springs  of  domes- 
tic industry  and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  insensibly  losing 
the  ferocious  habits  of  a  feudal  age  in  the  refinements  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
her  divided  powers  had  been  concentrated  under  one  head,  and 
the  system  of  internal  economy  completed,  we  have  seen  her 
descend  into  the  arena  with  the  other  nations  of  Euiopey  and 
in  a  very  few  years  achieve  the  most  important  acquisitions  of 
territory,  both  in  that  quarter  and  in  Africa ;  and  finally  crown- 
ing the  whole  by  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  a  boundless 
empire  beyond  the  waters."* 

The  great  measures  of  this  illustrious  reign,  indeed,  were,  as 
the  author  afterwards  justly  observes,  the  true  source  of  the 
glories  of  the  subsequent  period,  which  is  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  brilliant  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  thus  it  is, 
he  adds,  that  ^Hhe  seed  sown  under  a  good  system  continues 
to  yield  fruit  in  a  bad  one."  The  season  of  the  most  brilliant 
results,  however,  is  not  always  that  of  the  greatest  national 
prosperity.  The  splendours  of  foreign  conquest  in  the  boasted 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  decline 
of  industry  at  home,  and  the  loss  of  liberty.  The  patriot  will 
see  little  to  cheer  him  in  this  "eolden  age"  of  the  national  his- 
tory, whose  outward  show  of  glory  will  seem  to  his  penetrating 
eye  only  the  hectic  brilliancy  of  decay.  He  will  turn  to  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  nation,  emerging  from  the  sloth  and  li- 
cense of  a  barbarous  age,  seemed  to  renew  its  ancient  energies, 
and  to  prepare  like  a  giant  to  run  its  course ;  and,  glancing 
over  the  long  interval  since  elapsed,  during  the  first  half  of 
which  the  nation  wasted  itself  on  schemes  of  mad  ambition,  and 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  429. 
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in  the  latter  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  paralytic  torpor,  he  will  fix 
his  eye  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  the  most  glo- 
rious epoch  in  the  annals  of  his  country.* 

In  the  present  age,  when  every  man  is  an  observer,  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  out  from  our  sight  the  melancholy  contrast 
which  the  condition  of  Spain  at  this  day  forms  with  tfiat  of  the 
great  epoch  which  is  the  subject  of  this  work.  The  great  philo- 
sophical statesman  of  England  said,  emphatically,  within  our 
own  time — "  As  to  Spain,  it  is  a  nerveless  country.  It  does  not 
possess  the  use,  it  only  suffers  the  abuse,  of  a  nobility.  For 
some  time,  and  even  before  the  settlement  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  that  body  has  been  systematically  lowered,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  by  exclusion,  and  for  incapacity  excluded  from 
affairs.  In  this  circle  the  body  is  in  a  manner  annihilated ; 
and  so  little  means  have  they  of  any  weighty  exertion  either  to 
control  or  to  support  the  Crown,  that  if  they  at  all  interfere,  it 
is  only  by  abetting  desperate  and  mobbish  insurrections,  like 

that  at  Madrid  which  drove  Scjuillace  from  his  place The 

Castilians  have  still  remaining  a  good  deal  of  their  old  charac- 
ter, their  gravedady  lealdad,  and  el  temor  da  Dios  ;  but  that 
character  neither  is,  or  ever  was,  exactly  true,  except  of  the 
Castilians  only.  The  several  kingdoms  which  compose  Spain, 
have  perhaps  some  features  which  run  through  the  whole ;  but 
they  are  in  many  particulars  as  different  as  nations  who  go  by 
different  names.  .  .  .  Spain  is  not  a  substantive  power."t 

What  is  to  be  the  further  destiny  of  this  once  illustrious  and 
powerful  nation,  is  beyond  the  view  of  the  most  sagacious. 
The  great  statesman  just  quoted,  when  speaking  of  the  rise  and 
decline  of  nations,  most  justly  sayis — 

"  I  am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators,  who  seem 
assured  that  necessarily,  and  by  the  constitution  of  things, 
all  States  have  the  same  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and 
decrepitude,  that  are  found  in  the  individuals  who  compose 
them.  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similitudes  to  illus- 
trate or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason. 
The  objects  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  an  analogy 
are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence.  Individuals  are 
physical  beings,  subject  to  laws  universal  and  invariable.  The 
immediate  cause  acting  on  these  laws  may  be  obscure ;  the  ge- 
neral results  are  subjects  of  certain  calculation.  But  common- 
wealths are  not  physical,  but  moral  essences.  They  are  artifi- 
cial combinations  ;  and,  in  their  proximate  efficient  cause,  the 

♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  495. 

t  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  p.  31, 89. 
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arbitraryproductionsofthe  human  mind.  .  .  .  I  doubt  whether 
the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough,  if  ever  it  can  be 
so,- to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the  internal  causes 
which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  State.  .  .  .  We  have 
seen  States  of  considerable  duration,  which  for  ages  have  re- 
mained nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and  could  hturdly  be  said 
to  ebb  or  flow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent  their  vigour  at  their 
commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in  their  glory  a  Uttle 
before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  some  has  been  the 
most  splendid.  Others,  and  they  the  greatest  number,  have 
fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  different  periods  of  their  exist^xce 
a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  monient  when  some  of 
them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of  dii^ace  and 
disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have  be^un  a 
new  course  and  opened  a  new  reckoning;  and  even  m  the 
depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  country, 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness. 
All  this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress. 
The  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  re- 
treat, his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumei:able  calamities  on  a 
whole  nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of 
an  inn,  have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  na- 
ture."* 

Under  the  numerous  contingencies  in  the  fate  of  nations, 
here  so  strikingly  displayed  by  this  ^eat  statesman,  may  we 
not  with  reason  indulge  ourselves  in  the  speculation  that  Spain 
may  yet  emerge  from  her  apparently  hopeless  condition ;  that 
she  may  begin  a  new  course  and  open  a  new  reckoning ;  and 
even  in  the  depths  of  her  calamity,  and  on  her  very  ruins,  still 
be  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  durable  greatness  ? 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  the  admirable  work  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  without  adverting  to  a  few  particulars  in  ils  execu- 
tion. The  great  labour  bestowed  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
historical  facts  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  we  ought  to 
state  more  particularly,  that  the  author  is  so  thoroughly  master 
of  his  whole  subject,  that  he  is  enabled  to  detect  many  errors 
and  omissions  of  diose  eminent  historians,  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  our  guides  and  authorities. 
Among  these,  we  see  frequent  occasions  of  correcting  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, for  whom,  however,  Mr.  Prescott  shows  the  highest 
respect,  and  with  his  usual  candour  apologizes,  in  some  in- 
stances, on  account  of  the  want  of  authentic  sources  of  infor- 

*  Burke's  Letter  on  the  Regicide  Peace,  p.  3. 
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mation  in  the  native  authors  of  Spain.  Instances  of  such  cor- 
rections (among  many  others)  occur  in  his  Introductiwi^  Vol. 
I.  pp.  xlvi,  Ixxvii,  cix  ;  Vol.  HI.  pp.  210,  215,  234,  409.  Mr. 
Hallam,  accurate  as  he  is  in  general,  is  sometimes  found  to 
have  stopped  short  of  the  true  sources  of  information,  and  has 
been  thus  led  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  an  instance  of  which 
is  noticed  in  Vol.  II.  p.  77.  Among  the  foreign  writers,  Guizot, 
(in  Vol.  I.  p.  303),  and  both  Bouterwek  (in  Vol.  I.  p.  120),  and 
his  Spanish  translator  (in  Vol.  I.  p.  14),  are  found  to  have  com* 
mitted  some  grave  errors  in  their  supposed  facts ;  and  even 
Llorente,  a  native  author,  is  shown  to  have  fallen,  more  than 
once,  into  the  error  of  speaking  of  the  same  individual  noble 
Spaniard  as  two  diflferent  persons,  merely  because  he  was 
spoken  of  in  the  old  Spanish  writers  by  his  two  different  titles 
of  nobility.  We  have  mentioned  these  minutise,  not  with  an 
inclination  to  criticise,  but  merely  to  show  how  much  care  has 
been  used  by  our  author  to  entitle  his  work  to  that  confidence 
which  it  deserves. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  making  a  remark  upon  the  pure  En- 
glish style  in  which  this  work  is  written.  A  fastidious  critic 
might,  perhaps,  object  to  some  slight  deviations  from  the  purest 
standards  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  French  and  Spa- 
nish terms,  which  in  a  few.  instances  give  the  sentence  rather 
more  of  a  colloquial  air  than  is  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of 
the  best  historic  style  and  the  general  tone  of  this  work.  .But, 
as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  composi- 
tion is  such  as  will  satisfy  every  sound  English  scholar,  and 
such  as  few  writers  among  us  have  been  able  to  attain.  We 
know  it  is  the  cant  of  the  day,  with  many  writers  who  set 
themselves  up  as  reformers,  to  ridicule  what  they  affect  to  con- 
sider as  the  useless  ornaments  and  trappings  of  composition  ; 
like  the  "  city  of  Ijondon  or  the  boors  of  Middlesex,"  who,  as 
Johnson  says,  "  take  no  cognizance  of  style  or  sentiment."* 
For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  be  excused  for  still  adhering 
to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  masters  of  composition,  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  down 
to  the  present  day.  One  of  those  masters— not  of  the  less  au- 
thority for  being  a  Greek — truly  says,  "  that  the  mere  thoughts 
and  sentiments  are  not  sufficient  to  the  perfection  of  a  work, 
but  much  also  depends  upon  the  diction  ;  and  the  use  of  figu- 
rative expressions,  the  structure  and  connection  of  the  sen- 
tences, the  harmonious  flow  of  the  language,  and  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  pauses,  all  contribute  to  produce  that  plea- 

*  Hermogenes  De  Formis  Oratoriis,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ult. 
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sure  which  we  receive  from  the  works  of  Herodotus,  and  of 
which  there  are  various  kinds  arising  from  each  particular  spe- 
cies of  writing."*  It  is  quite  time  for  writers,  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  being  known  to  readers  beyond  their  own  day,  to  un- 
derstand that  something  besides  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  history.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh, — ^himself  a  consummate  master  of  English 
composition, — that  either  learned  or  vulgar  words,  being  most 
liable  to  change,  are  unfit  materials  for  "  a  durable  style  f  and 
the  examples  of  those  writers,  he  says,  who  have  afiected  the 
use  of  them,  should  <<  teach  us  to  look  to  those  words  which 
form  the  far  larger  portion  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modern  lan- 
guage, that  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  which  has  been  hap- 
pily resorted  to  from  More  to  Cowper,  as  being  proved  by  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  that  long  usage  to  fit  the  rest  of  our 
speech  more  perfectly,  and  to  flow  more  easily,  clearlyi  and 
sweetly  in  our  composition.! 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  cannot  pass  without  no- 
tice the  just  and  appropriate  dedication  to  the  author's  father, 
the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  an  eminent  counsellor  at  the  Bar  of  Massachusetts,  and  has 
lately,  after  a  most  honourable  and  enviable  career,  retired  from 
the  contentions  of  the  forum,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  culti- 
vated mind  in  the  tranquillity  of  advancing  years.  "  No  per- 
fornjance,"  says  Gibbon  in  a  dedication  to  his  fether,  ^'  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  contemptible  than  a  dedication  of  the  com- 
mon sort ;  when  some  great  man  is  presented  with  a  book, 
which,  if  science  be  the  subject,  he  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing ;  if  polite  literature,  incapable  of  tasting I  know  but 

two  kinds  of  dedications  which  can  do  honour  either  to  the 
patron  or  the  author.  The  first  is,  when  an  inexperienced 
writer  addresses  himself  to  a  master  of  the  art  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  excel ;  whose  example  he  is  ambitious  of  imitating ; 
by  whose  advice  he  has  been  directed ;  or  whose  approbation 
he  is  anxious  to  deserve.  The  other  sort  is  yet  more  honoura- 
ble. It  is  dictated  by  the  heart,  and  offered  to  some  person  who 
is  dear  to  us  because  he  ought  to  be  so.  It  is  an  opportunity 
we  embrace  with  pleasure  of  making  public  those  sentiments 
of  esteem,  of  friendship,  of  gratitude,  or  of  all  together,  which 
we  really  feel,  and  which,  therefore,  we  desire  should  be 
known." 

The  justness  of  these  sentiments  will  be  felt  by  every  man 

*  Critique  on  Junius. 

t  Macintosh's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedic 
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who  deserves,  or  who  is  capable  of  making  an  offering  in  the 
sincerity  of  "  filial  affection." 

We  ouffht  not  to  omit  noticing  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
finish  of  me  mechanical  execution  of  these  volumes  ;  they  are, 
we  believe,  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  any  work  that  has  ever 
issued  firom  the  American  press.  The  work  is  published  by 
an  association  consisting  of  literary  men  and  bK)oksellers,  in 
Boston,  called  The  American  Stationers'  Company  ;  instituted, 
as  we  are  informed,  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  American  press,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  accomplished  every  thing,  in  this  instance,  that 
could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  admirers  of  well-finish- 
ed books.  The  printing  is  from  the  very  accurate  Cambridge 
press,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  our  sound  scholars,  Mr.  Fol- 
som.  The  work  is  embellished  with  fine  engravings  of  Isa- 
belia,  Ferdinand,  and  Ximenes.  In  the  title-page  the  publishers 
have  very  appropriately  placed  the  heraldic  device  of  the  united 
coat  of  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  and  altogether,  they  have, 
like  their  brother  booksellers  of  antiquity,  the  Sosii,  spared  no 
pains  to  send  out  their  book  finished  off  to  the  last  polish  of 
the  pumice-stone :  "  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus." 


Art.  IIL — Jocelyn  ;  Episode  ;  Journal  trauv4  chez  un  Cur€ 
de  vilktge  ;  par  Alphonse  dk  Lamartine. 

Our  feelings  on  first  reading  the  poetry  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
in  his  Meditations  and  Harmonies^  we  can  only  compare  to 
the  pleasurable  surprise  of  one  who,  journeying  through  a 
sterile  and  monotonous  country,  comes  suddenly  in  view  of 
some  fair  district,  where  the  sunshine  reposes  on  clustering 
groves  and  flashing  streams,  and  swelling  hills  of  vintage,  and 
glens  of  verdure ;  where  die  horizon  bsnds  over  cool  bright 
lakes  and  lovely  islands ;  where  the  ra3rs  of  evening  are  "  glinted 
back  "  firom  many  a  dome  and  dwelling  half  embosomed  in  shade ; 
and  the  whole  scene  speaks,  as  with  a  voice,  of  pervading  beau- 
ty and  life.  With  such  delight  we  turned  firom  the  stately  forma- 
lity of  the  old  Fronch  school,  to  greet  a  poet  whose  productions 
were  in  some  measure  the  expression  of  his  own  individuality ; 
who  laid  open  to  us  the  living  human  heart,  with  its  warm  aspi- 
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rations — ^its  treasures  of  feeling;  and  part  of  whose  inpiration 
was  his  passionate  worship  of  Nature*  The  metaphysical  ideas 
and  truths  embodied  in  those  gorgeous  lyrics,  and  frequently 
illustrated  by  brilliant  comparisons  with  objects  in  the  natural 
world,  seized  our  attention ;  and  our  fancy  was  charmed  by 
their  picturesque  descriptions  and  imagery.  The  very  vague- 
ness of  the  ideas  was  attractive  in  short  poems,  where  commoa 
feelings  and  thoughts  must  be  idealized  to  be  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  poetry.  We  were  enchanted  to  see  "this  visible  na- 
ture "  thus  glowin&r  in  the  light  of  genius ;  the  "  palpable  and 
the  familiar"  clothed  "with  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 
In  the  Harmonies^  we  saw  the  poet  soar  on  wings  of  faith,  and 
draw  near  to  the  throne  of  God.  We  watched  him,  self-poised, 
like  the  eagle  of  which  he  sings,  in  the  blue  void  beyond  this 
cold,  dark  atmosphere ;  and  longed  to  catch  from  his  burning  lips 
the  fire  kindled  of  the  emp3rrean.  From  such  a  writer  we  con- 
fidently expected  still  greater  and  more  durable  monuments  of 
excellence.  We  hoped  to  see  poetry,  in  the  school  of  M.  de  La- 
martine,  become  truly  what  he  thinks  it  destined  to  be  in  this 
age  of  refinement  and  independence — social,  political,  philo- 
sophical, religious ;  no  longer  "a  melodious,  superficial  caprice 
of  thought,"  but  the  embodyment  of  the  mind's  highest  and 
profoundest  conceptions. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  Lamartine  was  not  destined 
to  rise  to  the  eminence  we  had  once  anticipated  for  him.  The 
charm  of  novelty  in  his  first  works,  not  less  than  their  merit, 
conmianded  unbounded  success ;  in  his  own  country  he  was 
idolized,  because  he  gave  expression  to  the  serious  feeling  as 
well  as  the  caprices  of  the  age.  His  influence,  thus  developed 
by  Ibvoring  circumstances,  was  irresistible ;  but  it  was  not  to 
prove  a  lasting  influence.  His  excessive  popularity  is  already, 
we  apprehend,  on  the  wane.  His  failure  is  owing  to  a  defect  in 
the  organization  of  his  mind — a  want  of  that  discriminating 
taste  which,  by  contemplating  a  lofty  standard  of  excellence, 
would  lead  him  to  correct  faults  and  aspire  after  perfection ;  and 
to  the  absence  of  that  creative  fticulty  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing attribute  of  genius — ^much  more  than  to  the  decline  of  the 
sentiments  and  tastes  his  poetry  first  revived.  We  fear  that  our 
poet,  though  confessedly  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
of  Prance's  living  bards,  after  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  early  ef- 
forts, will  find  himselfultimately  rejected  firom  that  exalted  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame  which  his  superior  powers  once  gave 
promise  of  securing  for  him.  , 

His  "  Travels  in  the  East "  first  disenchanted  us.  We  did  not, 
it  is  true,  expect  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer.    We 
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expected  his  pictures  to  transcend  life ;  for  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment precludes  the  possibiUty  of  his  thinking  and  painting  like 
others.  But  we  expected  to  discern  the  natural  features  of  the 
landscape  amidst  the  rich  and  glowing  tints  shed  over  them  by 
his  poetic  and  religious  feeling.  We  expected  to  breathe  an  at- 
mosphere of  excitement,  but  not  of  strained  and  turgid  sensibili- 
ty. We  did  not  expect  to  have  the  ideal  forced  upon  us  at  every 
step — impeding  our  progress,  obscuring  our  vision — actually 
crammed  into  us — ampliaed  as  it  was  l^yond  all  bounds  by  its 
thick  vestment  of  metaphor  and  simile.  We  did  not  expect  the 
laborious  expansion  of  every  object,  however  insignificant,  into 
romantic  proportions ;  nor  the  envelopement  of  solemn  realities 
in  a  misty  haze  ;  nor  the  ostentatious  display  of  private  feel- 
ings or  of  devotional  ecstacies ;  nor  the  perpetual  eflfort  to  find 
resemblances  between  things  which  of  themselves  certainly  sug- 
gest no  comparison.  Thus,  reclining  one  day  under  some  olive 
trees  near  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  author  sees  a  Turkish 
widow  mourning  at  the  grave  of  her  husband ;  and  at  a  little 
distance  three  black  slaves  of  Abyssinia — one  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  he  likens  to  the  Madeline  of  Canova — playing  with  her 
children ;  forthwith  his  fancy  is  at  work,  and  he  beholds  in  the 
picturesque  scene  "  the  destinies  and  phases  of  poetry !"  The 
slaves,  singing  lullabies  to  the  children,  represent  "  the  pastoral 
and  instructive  poetry  of  the  infancy  of  nations ;"  the  young 
widow — "  the  heart's  poetry,  elegiac  and  impassioned ;"  a  com- 
pany of  Arab  soldiers  reciting  the  verses  of  Antar — "epic  and 
warlike  poetry  ;"  the  Greek  monks  singing  psalms  on  the  terra- 
ces— "  the  lyric  and  sacred  poetry  of  an  age  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm ;"  and,  last  of  all,  our  author  himself,  stretched  under  the 
canopy  of  his  tent,  and  sending  his  inmgination  over  the  earth  for 
subjects  of  meditation — "the  poetry  of  thought  and  philosophy — 
ii^which  humanity  reviews  and  improves  herself !"  We  should 
not  take  pains  to  Quarrel  with  these  and  the  like  elaborated  ab- 
surdities, though  they  disfigure  much  that  is  really  beautifiil  and 
brilliant  in  description,  and  interesting  in  reflection,  were  it 
not  that  faults  like  these  have  become  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  M.  de  Lamartine's  writings.  He  seems  to  be  sin- 
cerely of  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  appropriate  language  of 
true  poetry. 

"Jbca/yn,"  his  latest  work  that  has  appeared  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  exhibits  yet  more  strikingly  the  blemishes  we  have 
noticed.  Here,  a  romantic  story,  which  the  author  gives  us  to 
understand  is  a  true  one,  is  exalted  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
truth  or  life.  The  poet  has  laid  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  his 
propensities,  and  takes  leave  of  moderation  altogether.     Not 
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content  with  a  few  bold  touches,  that  might  suffice  to  place  the 
picture  before  us,  he  magnifies  the  minutest  object  into  a  glaring 
grandeur.  He  puts  forth  the  utmost  powers  of  his  imagina- 
tion in  every  description  he  attempts ;  and  thus  &lls  into  inevit- 
able monotony.  Every  idea  stands  out  prominently,  decked  in 
gorgeous  phrase ;  there  is  a  painful  want  of  relief  in  the  poem, 
ut  before  entering  into  any  particulars,  itmay  be  proper  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  story. 

The  opening  is  very  beautiful.  It  describes  a  scene  of  rural 
festivity,  and  the  tumultuous  emotions  which  the  sight  awakens 
in  the  susceptible  bosom  of  a  youth,  warm  with  benevolence  and 
hope,  and  gaiety — who  is  the  hero  of  the  subsequent  events. 
He  perceives  that,  amidst  all  this  luxuriance  of  pleasure,  his 
sister  weeps  alone.  He  soon  discovers  the  cause  of  her  tears  ^  she 
loves  and  is  beloved  by  a  young  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
her  fortune  is  too  triflmg  to  permit  her  to  aspire  to  an  alliance 
with  his  proud  relations.  Jocelyn,  after  a  struggle,  resolves 
magnanimously  to  give  up  to  his  sister  his  own  naif  of  their 
father's  fortune — and  to  renounce  the  world  for  ever.  He  enters 
a  seminaire.  In  the  terrors  and  dangers  of  the  ensuing  revo- 
lution this  becomes  an  insecure  retreat ;  Jocelyn  escapes  from 
it,  and  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  Alps.  In  the  *<  Grotte  des  Ai- 
glesj^  an  almost  inaccessible  spot  on  the  chain  of  mountains  be- 
tween Grenoble  and  Chambery,  he  establishes  himself;  and  is 
supported  by  the  kindness  of  a  shepherd,  who  deposites  his  food 
in  the  hollow  of  a  rock.  The  following  lines  describe  his  feel- 
ings in  this  retreat : — 

**  When  the  too  radiant  summer  sun  constrains 
My  weary  lids  to  droop,  yet  through  the  veil 
Dazzling,  still  floats  in  golden  beams  before  me-— 
When  his  rays  smiting  these  eternal  snows 
Leap  back  from  earth  in  gem-like  showers,  and  make       » 
Those  peaks  and  yon  blue  firmament  appear 
Like  ocean  with  his  chafed,  rock-smiting  surge ; — 
And  in  the  heavens,  as  in  some  shoreless  lake, 
I  view  a  limpid  void,  where  nothing  floats 
Save  the  black  eagle,  like  a  sable  point 
That  seems  to  slumber  in  the  still  expanse; — 
Or  on  his  wings  self-poised,  descending,  forms 
Concentric  circles — flinging  to  the  sun 
His  wings — from  his  bronzed  plumes  the  vivid  rays 
Of  silver  glancing — with  a  cry  of  terror 
And  rage  to  see  me  near  his  eyrie  lodged  ; — 
When  trees  or  rocks  'neath  the  warm  sun  spread  out 
An  isle  of  shade ; — and  in  its  coolness  stretched 
Listless  on  this  green  couch-— my  rural  bed 
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Pavilioned  with  the  sky — ^the  loDg,  high  grwh 

Bent  with  the  weight  of  flowers,  enshrouding  me 

In  its  thick  waves — ^its  perfame  wafted  round  me  ;<-^ 

When  I  hear  only  the  bland  whispering  air — 

My  breath  that  mingles  with  the  virgin  breeze—- 

Or  my  own  throbbing  temples ;— then  I  feel 

Such  deep  delight— such  sweet  forgetfulness 

Of  fleeting  hours— my  soul,  its  fetters  loosed. 

From  sense  escaping,  feels  no  more  the  weight 

Than  the  swan,  wheeling  up  the  vaults  of  heaven, 

Feeb  the  light  weight  of  the  spread  wing  that  bears  him !" 

We  are  reminded  here  of  a  few  stamsas  inserted  among  the 
notes  to  the  second  volame  of  Jocelyn  in  reference  to  this  spot 
They  were  written  extemporaneously  by  our  author  on  a  visit 
to  La  Grande  Chartreuse.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  thenii 
always  craving  the  poet's  pardon  for  our  translation : — 

''  Earth's  mourdains  unto  God  are  consecrate  ; 
They  are  the  footstool  of  his  mighty  throne : 
There,  in  his  thunders  robed,  in  awful  state 
The  Omnipotent  comes  dowif. 

«*  Olympus — Sinai — still  preserve  the  trace ; 

Mount  Horeb,  starting,  bent  his  step  beneath  ; 
Thor  heard  his  voice — Gilboa  saw  his  face  ; 
Golgotha  wept  his  death! 

**  Thou  God  whom  Hebron — Lebanon  did  fear — 
Who  didst  thy  glory  to  these  rocks  unfold ; 
Still  on  the  heights  we  seek  Thee !    Lingers  here 
Thy  presence  as  of  old  f 

**  Say,  peaceful  tenants  of  this  holy  height, 

As  at  the  mount  where  Israel's  law  was  given — 
From  these  lone  summits,  in  the  calm  of  night 
Oh,  hear  ye  nought  of  Heaven  ? 

^  See  ye  not  oft  the  white.plumed  angel  bands 

Descend,  and  pause  your  hallowed  domes  around  ? 
Hear  ye  not  harp-strings  swept  by  seraph  hands 
Making  the  rocks  resound  7 

**  Doth  the  soul  list,  aspire,  implore  in  vain  7 

Is  there  a  wall  of  brass  'twixt  heaven  and  you  7 
Can  your  eyes,  lifted  to  yon  starry  plain. 
In  vain  its  wonders  view  7 
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**  Jehovah  !  at  thy  call,  to  mount  to  Thee 

Their  sapphire  chariots  have  the  stars  on  high ; 
The  eagle  hath  his  soaring  wing — and  we 
Nought — ^but  the  sinner's  sigh ! 

^  To  Thee.  O  let  thy  servants'  voice  ascend. 

The  just  man's  prayer  our  incense  at  thy  throne ; 
We,  sinofirs,  who  before  thy  altar  bend, 
Have  tears  for  gifVs  alone !"  • 

Jocelyn  soon  finds  that  his  retreat,  however  rich  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  cannot  long  be  agreeable  without  some  com- 
panion to  whom  he  can  say— ^<'  Que  la  Solitude  est  une  belle 
chose  /"  By  the  time  he  is  tired  of  unparticipated  admiration, 
a  singular  aidventure  puts  him  in  possession  of  a  guest  One 
day  he  sees  two  human  beings  flying  towards  his  dwelling ; 
an  old  man  and  a  youth  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  cbildho^, 
who  are  closely  pursued  by  two  soldiers.  They  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  torrent  hard  by ;  a  sudden  feeling  of  sympathy  seizes 
the  solitaire;  he  shows  them  the  narrow  bridge,  and  aissists 
them  to  escape  from  their  pursuers,  who,  hastening  to  follow 
them,  &11  into  the  abyss  wounded  by  shots  from  the  old  man. 
The  aged  fugitive  himself  Ueeds  from  two  wounds ;  his  limbs 
no  longer  support  him;  triumph  and  satisfaction  at  having 
achieved  the  safety  of  his  companion,  struggle  in  his  counte- 
nance with  the  languor  of  death.  His  woun£  are  bound  up,  and 
he  is  conveyed  into  the  grotto ;  but  in  vain ;  he  expires  before 
the  dawn. 

The  youthful  fugitive,  Laurence,  is  left  to  the  care  of  Joce- 
lyn, commended  to  him  by  the  dying  father  ;  and  the  feeUngs 
of  the  recluse  are  soon  deeply  interested.  His  rare,  alnx)st  an- 
gelic beauty  is  described  in  glowing  language ;  all  the  purity 
and  glow  of  life's  morning,  says  the  journal,  are  in  his  fiice ;  all 
the  tenderness  of  ripened  feeling  in  his  heart  The  smile  of 
innocence  beams  in  his  eyes ;  its  rose  blooms  on  his  cheek. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  ingenuous  attachment  and  obedience 
to  his  benefactor,  there  is  a  somethinj^  of  m3rstery  about  him 
which  Jocelyn  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  evident  that  a  perfect 
and  unreserved  confidence  is  not  established  between  them. 
Neverthdess  they  are  happy  in  the  interchange  of  pure  thought 
and  the  communion  of  pious  hearts.  They  converse  of  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  around  them ;  of  the  verdure  of  the  valleys 
and  the  snow  of  the  mountain  peaks,  and  the  rainbow  on  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud  kindled  by  the  touch  of  the  sun — and 
stretching  its  vast  arch  over  their  sunmiits,  like  a  bridge  be- 
tween two  worlds ;  of  the  slumbering  glacier — of  the  nightin- 
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gale  in  its  rock-sheltered  nest ;  of  the  insects  in  the  summer  air, 
of  which  "  each  fflobule  is  a  world  " — of  the  serenity- of  heaven 
and  the  music  ofthe  spheres ;  till  "  poetry  itself  is  sublimed  into 
devotion,"  and  the  language  of  their  spirits  is  silent  adoration. 
They  live  in  a  state  of  pastoral  happiness,  which  the  indulgent 
poet  determines  shall  be  perfect.  He  supplies  them  with  the 
most  glorious  abundance  of  crimsoned  sunset  clouds,  and 
morning  of  jfreshness  and  beauty — and  sparkling  cascades — 
and  wailing  streams — and  eagles  floating  in  the  abyss  of  hea- 
ven, etc.  etc. ;  to  say  nothing  of  more  substantial  blessings — to 
wit :  wild  fruits,  fish  and  pigeons'  eggs — ^which  are  always  at 
hand  whenever  hunger  tempts  them  to  seek  a  meal.  Their 
only  companion  is  a  tamed  hind,  that  nestles  at  the  feet  of 
Laurence  with  fearless  affection,  and  seems  to  have  the  faculty 
of  understanding  whatever  they  say — such  are  her  looks  of  in- 
telligence. She  follows  them  in  their  excursions ;  or,  if  occa- 
sionally left  behind,  greets  their  return  with  looks  of  eager  de- 
light <Mike  a  young  wife  welcoming  home  her  long-absent 
lord."  Many  months  pass  away  in  this  existence  of  primitive 
felicity,  till  an  unfortunate  accident  teaches  the  unsuspicious 
Jocelyn  that  ignorance  sometimes  is  blessedness. 

The  shepherd  who  regularly  deposites  their  bread  in  the  rock 
still  advises  prudence,  declaring  it  unsafe  to  venture  into  the 
towns  where  "  the  scaJTold  yet  mirsts  for  the  blood  of  martyrs." 
The  winter  comes  on  prematurely;  snow-drifts  are  piled 
around  them ;  heights  and  glens  are  alike  shrouded,  and  re< 
duced  apparently  to  a  level ;  even  the  torrents  are  covered  by 
the  snowy  mantle.  Jocelyn  goes  one  day  to  take  his  pittance 
from  the  accustomed  rock,  and  is  prevented  from  returning  for 
some  hours  by  the  storm.  When  he  at  length  reaches  the 
cave,  Laurence  is  gone.  In  an  agony  of  affright,  he  wanders 
in  search  of  his  friend  among  the  mountains  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  in  vain,  till  he  finds  the  hind,  and  through  her  guidance 
discovers  the  youth  half  buried  in  snow  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glen.  The  poor  child  is  senseless,  and  his  garments  stained 
with  blood.  Jocelyn  carries  him  to  the  cave,  chafes  his  cold 
limbs,  tears  open  his  woollen  vest  to  examine  his  wounds — 
andlo ! 

*<  Un  sein  de  femme,  6  ciel !  sous  la  sanglante  toile  !" 

Theobject  of  his  care  and  hisfriendship  is  a  woman !  Thedis- 
covery  plunges  our  recluse  into  agitation  and  distress.  He  dares 
not  encourage  the  new  sentiment  of  love  which  springs  up  in 
his  heart,  nor  yield  to  the  delight  of  knowing  himself  beloved  by 
Laurence ;  for  he  is  vowed  to  the  Church.    It  is  true^  he  is 
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not  yet  a  consecrated  priest — ^bnt  he  has  promised  to  devote 
himself  to  the  altar.  Yet  the  youth,  beauty,  and  artless  attach- 
ment of  his  companion  plead  most  powerfully.  While  the 
mental  struggle  is  going  on,  Jocelyn  is  summoned  to  the  prison 
of  the  neighbouring  town  to  confess  the  aged  Bishop  of  Greno- 
ble, condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold.  He  hesitates  to  perform 
the  last  offices;  for  he  has  no  power  as  yet  to  bestow  the 
priestly  benediction.  The  Bishop  commands  him  to  bow  his 
head  that  he  may  consecrate  him  at  once  to  the  holy  office  ; 
that  the  d3^ng  may  receive  the  sacred  wafer  and  cup  at  his 
hands.  Joc^yn  still  hesitates;  the  thought  of  Laurence 
rushes  into  his  mind — ^must  he  resign  her  for  ever?  But  the 
Bishop  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  youthful  love ;  he  threatens  the 
trembling  recluse  with  his  everlasting  curse.  Jocelyn  deter- 
mines to  offer  up  his  heart  a  sacrifice  to  his  duties ;  he  resigns 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  old  man,  and  is  made  a  priest.  A 
sacred  sister  accompanies  him  to  the  cave  on  his  return,  to 
take  Laurence  to  a  place  of  security ;  and  the  lovers  are  parted. 
'  Jocelyn  then  leaves  his  retreat,  and  becomes  the  pastor  of  a 
small  village  among  the  Alps,  where  he  devotes  himself  to 
deeds  of  hospitality  and  charity ;  preaching  peace  to  his  flock, 
and  inducing  them  to  practise  it;  healing  dissensions,  and 

Sointing  out  to  others  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  inspired 
evotion  in  his  own  soul. 

Meanwhile  Laurence  mingles  in  the  gaieties  of  the  worid  ; 
becomes  a  wife — and  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty.  She  is 
surrounded  by  admirers,  whom  she  permits  to  worship  her, 
but  is  cold  to  their  flatteries.  She  is  unhappy  in  the  midst  of 
her  coquetry  and  her  splendour ;  her  heart  is  with  Jocelyn  in 
the  cave ;  his  image  attends  her  unceasingly,  and  interposes 
itself  between  her  and  her  adorers.  Jocelyn  sees  her  at  Paris, 
the  admired  of  all ;  beautiful  beyond  imagination,  but  appa- 
rently touched  with  some  secret  grief  The  sight  adds  a  sting 
to  his  own  reflections.  A  last  meeting  is  reserved  for  them ; 
Laurence  falls  into  a  decline,  travels  to  Italy  for  her  health,  and 
on  the  road  is  overtaken  by  severe  illness.    She  sends  for  a 

{iriest ;  he  comes  to  receive  her  confession,  to  her  obscure  pal- 
et  in  a  village  inn.  She  does  not  at  first  recognise  the  priest; 
but  Jocelyn  foils  not  to  discover  in  the  pallid  features  of  the 
invalid,  lus 

*^  Ange  d'autrefoisy  maintenant  pauvre  femme/' 

He  reveals  himself  to  her ;  she  presses  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and 
expires.  The  journal  is  ended ;  Jocelyn  himself  dies  in  a  few 
years  after,  and  is  buried  by  her  side. 
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Such  is  the  story ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  narrative  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
volumes,  the  remaining  space  being  taken  up  in  description. 
Not  only,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Poussin,  do  M.  de  Lamartine's 
trees  and  mountains  almost  shut  out  of  view  the  persons  of  the 
scene,  but  the  smallest  mounds  and  shrubs  threaten  to  eclipse 
his  trees  and  mountains.  There  is  no  proportion  in  his  pic- 
tures ;  every  object  is  heightened  and  idealized  with  the  same 
elaborate  care.  He  sees  a  heaven  reflected  in  every  dew-drop. 
His  breezes  are  always  laden  with  all  imaginable  sorts  of  per- 
fumes, and  voices,  and  meanings.  His  flowers  are  always 
bending  with  fragrance,  or  have  their  cups  full  of  rain-drops, 
each  one  of  which,  touched  by  the  sun,  is  a  prism,  or  a  ^lobe 
of  light.  His  bees  always  traverse  the  air  like  a  troop  of  sol- 
diers, "  with  corslets  of  fire,  of  azure,  and  of  crimson  ;"  his 
birds  have  plumage  such  as  was  never  seen  on  bird  before ; 
and,  moreover,  intelligent  voices.  In  the  sound  of  the  winds 
'*  caressing;'  the  earth  and  the  trees,  and  the  masses  of  snow,"  he 
hears  sublime  converse — 

»*  — —  entre  les  elemens 
Des  paroles  d'amour  et  des  erabrassemens ; 
Et  dans  les  forts  soupirs  qui  semblaient  les  confondre, 
L'eau,  la  terre,  et  la  ciel,  et  I'etber,  se  repondre !" 

He  has  all  kind  of  suns  and  moons  for  the  same  limited  spot  of 
earth ;  his  sunshine  is  brighter  and  more  genial  than  belongs 
to  this  world  ;  his  lakes  are  more  limpid,  his  lawns  greener, 
his  foliage  fresher,  and  his  shade  more  cooling.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  perpetual  profusion  of  flowers  and  sweets,  of 
diamond  dews,  of  pearly  networks  covering  the  turf,  of  rain- 
bows and  purple  clouds — of  rich  waving  herbage,  and  foliage 
wreathing  in  every  direction,  of  swarms  of  insects,  "  like  wing- 
ed clouds  in  the  living  air ;" — ^till  we  are  wearied,  absolutely 
wearied,  with  the  luxury  of  description  and  the  continual 
stretch  of  the  fancy.  This  passion  for  amplifying  and  deco- 
rating all  things,  destroys  the  definiteness  of  the  picture ;  where 
all  is  prominent,  there  can  be  nothing  in  relief.  It  loses  the 
semblance  of  truth.  Thus,  in  describmg  Laurence,  after  enu- 
merating beauties  enough  to  have  satisfied  any  painter,  the 
poet  tells  us  there  was  a  brightness  emanating  from  her 
figure  and  reflected  on  surrounding  objects.  His  religious 
feelings  are  strongly  tinctured  with  this  imaginative  character ; 
he  compares  the  aspirations  of  his  soul  to  tne  doings  of  every 
animate  or  inanimate  object  in  nature.  Thus,  in  his  "  Evening 
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Hynin,"  after  describing  the  devout  emotions  that  swell  his 
rapt  bosom : — 

<'  So  heaye  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

By  morning's  freshening  airs  caressed  ; 
So  stars,  all  mute  and  tremblingly, 

Sink  downward  to  old  Ocean's  breast ; 
So  shoots  the  spiral  flame  on  high — 
So  move  the  pillars  of  the  sky  ; — 

So  floats  the  breeze  when  day  is  dim  ; 
So  roll  thy  thunders  through  the  sphere — 
And  Thou— without  one  word — dost  hear 

Their  silent  votive  hymn  !" 

Something  in  the  same  style  are  his  reflections  on  Prayer^ 
in  the  second  volume  o{  "  Jocelyn :" 

*•  Oh,  angel  voice — serene,  sublime, 

Which  bends  the  soul  repentant,  riven  ! 
Instinct,  not  born  of  earth  nor  time. 

Which  teachest  us  our  home  is  heaven ! 
Air  that  enwraps  the  human  soul, 
Drawing  forth  tears  that  spurn  control» 

Bidding  the  o'erfraught  bosom  swells- 
Like  southern  winds  in  vernal  hours. 
That  sweep  the  dew  from  bending  flowers 

Or  chalice  of  the  violet's  bell ! 

*'  What,  without  thee,  were  this  sad  life  ? 

A  mass,  impure,  of  worthless  clay — 
Where  man,  with  equal  brutes,  in  strife. 

Wins  his  poor  food  from  day  to  day ! 
Uy  thee  his  trembling  wing  can  rise 
Once  more  into  his  native  skies — 

Breathing  the  air  earth's  storms  above  : 
By  thee  he  spreads  his  chainless  course. 
To  drink  at  its  eternal  source 

The  living  draught  of  life  and  love ! 

^  Thou  breathest  in  the  mother's  sigh ; 

The  air  conveys  thy  hallowed  voice ; 
The  infant  lisps  thee  kneeling  nigh — 

The  forest  birds  in  thee  rejoice. 
Nature's  great  heart  by  thee  is  stirred, 
As  with  some  mystic  murmur  heard, 

Its  sense  to  seraph  spirits  known  ; 
Each  joy— each  grief— -each  earnest  sigh^- 
Each  song — each  prayer — ^beneath  the  sky — 

Is  but  one  hymn  in  many  a  tone !'' 
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Notwithstanding  the  gorgeousness  of  our  author's  descrip- 
tions, and  his  propensity  to  soften  and  embellish  the  rude  and 
the  stern  in  natural  scenery,  his  poverty  is  always  more  or  less 
tinctured  with  melancholy,  the  more  annoying  to  his  readers 
as  it  is  inexplicable.  His  lyre  is  ever  bathed  in  tears.  It  is 
true  he  insists — 

** les  pleura  sont  pour  nous  la  celeste  ros^e ; 

Sous  un  ciel  toujours  pur  le  coBur  ne  miirit  pas ;" 
Still  we  submit  that  a  few  occasional  glimpses  of  sunshine 
could  do  the  flowers  of  genius  no  harm.  M.  de  Lamartine's 
soul  is  successively  an  imprisoned  eagle,  a  restless  breeze,  and 
H  stream  wailing  for  its  native  sea ;  human  life  is,  in  his  esti- 
mation, a  muddy  rill,  hastening  to  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of 
Eternity ; — a  spark  in  flight ;  a  keyless  labyrinth ;  a  moment's 
breath ;  a  word  uttered  in  disdain  by  the  Eternal.  The  pur- 
suit of  Truth  {trompeuse  verity)  is  compared  to  the  fimtastic 
employment  of  one  who  watches  the  setting  sun,  and  strives  to 
discover  the  majestic  orb  behind  his  curtaining  cloud  of  gold  and 
purple : — 

**  In  streams  of  light 
Gushes  the  crimson  glory — and  while  there 
The  gazing  eye  would  meet  the  imbedded  sun, 
The  silvery  shroud  dissoWes — 'tis  but  a  vapour ! 
Already  from  our  sight  the  orb  has  sunk !" 
Now  we  maintain  that  this  perpetual  dilating  upon  blighted 
hopes,  and  disappointments,  and  sorrows — the  constant  bur- 
thens of  the  poet's  song,  is  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of 
religion,  whose  tendency  is  to  promote  serenity  and  cheerful- 
ness.   Lamartine  scorns  to  paint  the  natural  world  in  the 
sombre  colours  employed  by  many  of  his  brother  bards ;  we 
wish  he  were  more  indulgent  in  his  representations  of  the 
moral  world ;  he  should  not  let  Religion  wear  a  brow  of  gloom. 
His  pensiveness  in  "  Joeelyn  "  is  perhaps  in  some  measure  ex- 
cusable, on  account  of  the  sadness  of  the  story,  which  the 
curi  himself  relates. 

To  conclude :  "  Joeelyn"  may  prove  popiilar  as  a  romance ; 
but,  except  in  detached  passages,  will  hardly  gain  many  new 
admirers  for  the  author's  poetry.  M.  de  Lamartine  informs  us 
it  is  but  an  episode,  a  sin^e  scene  firom  a  great  work  he  has  in 
preparation,  which  is  to  fe  a  sort  of  drame  epique — a  "  Po^m 
Humanitaire.  We  tinite,  with  many  others  of  his  admirers, 
in  praying  that  the  next  "  Episode "  he  shall  favour  us  with 
from  his  great  poem,  may  be  carefully  freed  from  the  faults  of 
the  one  we  have  noticed ;  so  that  we  may  enjoy  and  praise  it 
without  reservation. 
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Art.  IV. — Antiquitates  Americana,  sive  Scriptures  Septen- 
trionales  Rerum  Ante-Columbianarum,  in  America. 

Samling  af  dei  Nordens  Oldskrifter  in  deholdte  efter- 
retninger  om  de  gamle  Nordboers  opdagelsereiser  til  Ame- 
rica, fra  det  10  de  tU  det  14  de  Aarhundrede. 

Edidit  Societas  Antiquariorum  Septentrionalium.  Hafiiiae, 
1837.    4to.pp.479. 

This  long-expected  volume  did  not  reach  our  hands  in  sea- 
son to  receive  a  notice  in  our  last  number.  It  is  a  learned,  in- 
teresting, and  important  work ;  and  the  public  are  under  great 
obligations  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  for 
their  enterprise  in  bringing  it  out,  and  in  particular  to  Pro- 
fessor Rafii,  its  learned  editor,  for  the  variety  and  richness  of 
the  notes  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  To  give  our  readers  a 
general  notion  of  the  work,  we  observe  that  it  contains  two 
Icelandic  documents,  now  for  the  first  time  accurately  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  form,  purporting  to  be  histories  written  by 
or  for  persons  who  discovered  and  visited  the  North  American 
coast  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  no  less  than  fifteen  other  original  works  and 
manuscripts,  in  which  the  facts  set  forth  in  these  histories  are 
either  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  The  largest  and  most  import- 
ant of  these  documents  are  the  two  firs^mentioned,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  iVarrarirc*  of  Eric  Raudaand  Greenland; 
and  the  other,  ERstory  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  and  Snorre  the 
son  of  Thorbrand.* 

The  first  question  that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader  is,  whether  these  documents  are  g'^nmn^  ;  and  the  next, 
why,  if  genuine,  they  have  not  been  heard  of  before  ?  In  an- 
swer to  the  first  of  these  inquiries  we  remark,  that  the  work 
itself  contains  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of 
the  manuscripts  from  which  the  publication  has  been  made, 
sufficient  to  raise  them  above  any  just  suspicion.  In  reply  to 
the  second,  Professor  Rafii,  the  editor,  says  thji^  the  fact  is  not 
as  the  question  supposes ;  their  existence  ha^-been  known  to 

*  Of  the  former,  the  Icelandic  title  is,  "  Thaettir  af  Eilriki  Rauda  ok  Graenlen- 
dkigum  f  the  Danish,  "  Fortaellinger  om  Erik  den  Rode  og  Qrb'nlaenderne ;"  the 
Latin,  "  Particulae  de  Eiriko  Rufo  et  GroenlandiW  It  occupies  seventy-six 
pages,  and,  like  all  the  other  Icelandic  documents,  is  accompanied  by  a  Danish 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

Of  the  other,  the  Icelandic  title  is,  **  Sa^a  Thorfinn's  Karlsefhe  ok  Snorra 
Thorbrandsonae ;"  the  Danish,  "  Sagaen  Thorfin  Karlsefne  og  Snorre  Thor- 
brandsb'n;"  the  Latin, "  Historia  Thorfinni  Karlsefni  et  Snorri  Thorbrandi  filii." 
With  the  translations,  it  fills  124  pages. 
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Icelandic  scholars,  but  these  have  been  comparatively  so  few, 
and  the  means  of  those  few  so  limited,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  give  them  a  suitable  examination,  much  less  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  publishing  them.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
difficulties,  however,  many  of  these  manuscripts  have  been 
studied,  and  their  contents  laid  before  the  world ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
all  the  leading  particulars  mentioned  in  these  histories  have 
been  long  known  to  Icelandic  scholars.  Indeed,  we  presume 
that  all  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  &ct  that  the  Norwe- 
gians have  always  claimed  the  honour  of  discovering  and  co- 
Ionizing  North  America,  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus ; 
though  perhaps  most  of  them  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  pretension.*  Of  the  various  topics  connected 
with  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
after  we  have  ^iven  a  summary  of  the  most  important  particu- 
lars contained  in  this  work. 

As  preliminary  to  this,  however,  we  must  remind  the  reader 
that  Iceland  was  not  discovered  until  A.  D.  861,  when  it  was 
visited  by  the  Norwegians  ;  that  it  was  again  visited  by  them 
in  865 ;  and  that  a  colony  was  estabUshed  there  in  874.t  The 
tyranny  exercised  by  Harold  Harfa^a  over  his  Scandinavian 
subjects,  induced  multitudes  to  flock  to  Iceland,  where  they 
found  a  safe  asylum.  But  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Northmen 
would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  idle ;  they  made  incursions 
upon  the  coasts  of  Oermany,  France,  and  England ;  and  the 
Shetland,  the  Orkney,  and  the  Faroe  Isles  received  frequent 
visits  from  them.  Pushing  their  voyages  in  every  direction, 
they  discovered  Greenland  about  984,  and  immediately  planted 
a  colony  there. 

At  the  head  of  the  Greenland  colony,  which  was  begun  in 
986,  was  Eric  the  Red,  who  fixed  his  settlement  at  Brattalid  in 
Ericsfiord.  He  was  accompanied  by  Heriulf  Bardson.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  Biarne,  the  son  of  Heriulf,  with  a  com- 
pany of  settlers ;  but,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  these  northern 
seas,  they  made  land  some  days  sail  to  the  south  of  Greenland. 
They  did  not  land,  but  coasted  northward  until  they  arrived 
at   Greenland,  where  they  spent  the  winter.      About  994, 


*  For  an  account  of  these  claims,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  have  here* 
tofore  been  supposed  to  rest,  the  reader  may  consult  Wheaton's  Asto-ry  of  the 
Northmen,  Chap.  2.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  UniUd  States,  Vol.  1.  MaUett'a 
Northern  Anti^ities,  Vol.  I.  chap.  11.  A  summary  of  the  ars^uments  may  also 
be  found  in  Robertson's  BUtory  of  America,  Vol.  1.  Note  17.  Irving's  Life  of 
Columbus,  Appendix,  No.  13. 

t  For  the  Icelandic  and  Greenlandic  history  in  this  article,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  works  of  Wheaton  and  Mallett  above  referred  to^  and  to  Henderson's 
Travels  in  Iceland, 
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Biarne«paid  a  visit  to  Eric,  Earl  of  Norway  ;  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  lands  he  had  discovered.  Eric  censured  Biame 
in  strong  terms  for  not  having  pushed  his  discoveries  further 
on  the  same  coast,  and  for  not  observing  them  more  accurately. 

After  Biarne  returned  to  Greenland,  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  the 
Red,  purchased  Biarne's  ship,  and  commenced  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, A.  D.  1000.  The  crew  of  Leif  consisted  of  thirty-five 
men,  among  whom  was  one  Tyrker,  a  German.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  Greenland  in  the  direction  in  which  Biarne  had 
come,  until  they  made  the  land  last  seen  by  him  before  arriving 
at  Heriulfnes.  Here  they  anchored  and  went  on  shore ;  but 
they  could  discover  no  grass,  the  coast  being  a  mass  of  slatey 
rock,  {heUa,)  whence  they  called  it  Helluland.  The  country 
back  presenting  nothing  but  mountains  of  glaciers.  From 
thence  they  sailed  souUiwardly,  and  after  holding  on  their 
course  for  some  time,  again  made  land,  and  went  on  shore. 
This  country  was  level  {slett),  had  a  low  coast,  presenting  here 
and  there  blufis  of  white  sand,  and  was  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  This  they  named  Markland,  or  Woodland.  The 
learned  editors  of  the  Antiquitates  AmericatuB  have  concluded, 
as  seems  to  us  on  probable,  if  not  sufficient,  grounds,  that  Hel- 
luland was  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the  Marldand  of  Leif  and 
his  associates.  Nova  Scotia. 

Leaving  Markland,  they  sailed  south-westerly  with  a  fiiir 
wind  for  two  days  before  seeing  land  again,  when  they  passed 
down  the  side  of  a  promontory  stretching  east  and  north ;  and 
then  turning  west  between  an  island  and  the  main  land, 
they  entered  a  bay  through  which  a  river  flowed,  when  they 
came  to  anchor,  and  again  went  ashore.  Here  they  resolved  to 
spend  the  winter,  and  accordingly  erected  houses  for  that  purpose 
at  a  place  which  they  called  Leifsbuthir,  or  Leif  s  Booths. 
Having  completed  their  winter  residences,  Leif  divided  his  men 
into  two  companies,  one  of  which  kept  watch  at  home,  while  the 
other  explored  the  country.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
Tyrker  discovered  an  abundance  of  grapes,  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  Germany.  They  were  so  plentiful,  that 
they  collected  and  dried  enough  to  ml  their  long  boat.  Leif 
called  the  place  Vinland,  or  Vineland.  The  collecting  of 
^apes  with  the  hewing  and  preparing  a  beautiful  kind  of 
timber  they  found  at  Vinland,  occupied  them  through  the 
autumn  and  winter;  and  early  in  the  spring  they  returned  to 
Greenland. 

The  return  of  Leif  to  Greenland  became  at  once  the  gene- 
ral topic  of  conversation ;  and  Thorwald,  his  brother,  who 
thought  the  country  had  not  been  sufficiently  explored,  set  sail 
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in  the  spring  of  1002,  and  proceeded  to  Leifsbuthir,  where  he 
lived  until  1004.  In  the  spring  of  1003  Thorwald  sent  a  part 
of  his  company  south,  to  make  further  explorations  on  the 
coast.  This  company  returned  in  the  autumn,  and  spent  the 
winter  with  Thorwald.  In  the  spring  of  1004,  Thorwald 
sailed  from  Leifsbuthir,  and  after  passing  along  the  shore 
of  the  promontory,  east  and  north,  they  safled  round  a  sharp 
point  of  land,  which  they  called  Kjarlarnes,  or  Keel-cape. 
From  thence  they  passed  along  the  coast,  to  a  small  bay  or 
harbour,  where  Thorwald  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  or  Skrel- 
lings,  as  the  Norwegians  called  the  natives.  Thorwald's  men 
buried  him  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  which  they  called  Kros- 
BANES  (Cross-land) ;  they  then  returned  to  Leifsbuthir,  where' 
they  spent  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring  returned  to  Greenland, 
A.  D.  1005. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  the  next  year,  by  Thor- 
stein,  the  third  son  of  Eric,  to  prosecute  the  discoveries  of  Leif 
and  Thorwald.  Thorstein  died  in  the  attempt,  and  his  wife, 
Gudrida,  who  had  accompanied  him,  returned  to  Greenland. 
The  next  year,  1006,  three  ships  came  to  Greenland  from  Ice- 
land, one  commanded  by  Thorfinn,  sumamed  Karlsefne,  (that  is, 
one  who  promises,  or  is  destined  to  be  a  great  man,  or  the 
Hopeful,)  and  Snorre  Thorbfandson,  both  men  of  distinguished 
talents  and  royal  lineage ;  another,  commanded  by  Biame  Gri- 
malfson,  and  Thorhall  Gamlason ;  and  the  other  by  Thor- 
ward,  whose  wife  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Eric  the  Red. 
During  the  winter  which  they  spent  m  Greenland,  Thorfinn 
became  enamoured  with,  and  married  Gudrifla,  the  widow  of 
Thorstein. 

In  the  spring  of  1007,  Thorfinn,  with  these  three  ships  and 
160  men,  besides  catde  and  all  the  necessary  materials  for  es- 
tablishing a  colony,  set  sail  for  Yinland.  They  sailed  from 
Brattalid  to  Helluland ;  from  thence  to  Markland ;  and  from 
thence  to  Kjarlarnes.  Sailii^  south  by  the  east  side  of  the 
promontory  which  terminated  at  Kjarlarnes,  they  passe-d  long 
beaches  and  trackless  deserts  of  sand ;  and  for  this  cause,  or  for 
some  other  not  mentioned,  they  called  the  coast  Furdustran- 
DiR  (Wonder-strand).*  Continuing  their  course,  they  arrived 
at  an  island,  between  which  and  the  main  land  a  stream  appeared 
to  pass,  whence  they  called  it  Straumet  (Stream-isle),  and  the 
straits  and  the  bay  into  which  they  passed,  Strumfiordr 
(Stream-frith).    While  here,  Thorall,  with  eight  men  and  one 

*  There  is  a  species  of  mirage,  and  a  kind  of  optical  illusion,  common  to  these 
sand^  beaches,  which  would  authorize  the  name  of  Wonder- Strand,  See  Hitch- 
cock's Oeologual  Report  of  Massachusetts, 
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of  the  ships,  left  the  rest  of  the  company  and  never  returned, 
having  been  driven  by  the  wind  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
there  seized  as  slaves.  Thorfinn  and  his  associates,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  in  number,  spent  the  winter  at  Straumey, 
and  in  the  spring  proceeded  to  the  main  land.  They  passed 
into  a  lake,  throu&^h  which  a  river  flowed,  and  opposite  to 
which  were  several  islands.  Landing  at  a  place  wluch  they 
called  H6p,  they  erected  dwellings,  and  took  up  their  residence. 
Here  they  found  large  numbers  of  the  SkrelUngs,  or  natives, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  a  traffic,  giving  them  bits  of  co- 
loured cloth  in  exchange  for  fiirs.  At  this  place  Thorfinn  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  1W9 ;  when,  in  consequence  of  frequent 
attacks  from  the  warlike  savages,  he  returned  to  Greenland. 

We  have  passed  over  the  History  of  Thorfinn  with  great 
rapidity,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  bring  together  all  the 
leading  facts  which  can  help  to  determine  the  locality  of  Yin- 
land,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Antiquitaies 
American€B^  and  his  learned  associate.  Professor  Finn  Magnu- 
sen^  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  on  and  about  Narragansett  Bay 
and  Taunton  river.  Among  the  points  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  by  Eric  and  Thorfinn,  and  in  the  extracts  from  other  au- 
thors contained  in  this  book,  which  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
locality  of  Vinland,  may  be  reckoned  the^  geography — the  na- 
tural history — and  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  country — ^tbe 
astronomical  phenomena  of  Yinland — and  relics  or  vestiges 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  place.  All  of  these, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians^ 
point  to  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay  as  the  locality  of  Hdp^ 
the  central  part  of  Vinland.  We  ought  also  to  notify  our 
readers  that  the  Royal  Society  has  be^i  in  correspondence 
with  several  learned  societies  in  this  country  for  some  years, 
especially  with  the  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island^  to 
whose  learned  and  indefatigable  secretary.  Dr.  Webb,  it  has 
been  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Natural  History,  Geography,  &c.,  of  the  New  England  coast. 
The  editor  of  the  work  under  consideration  was  therefore  in 
possession  of  all  the  materials  requisite  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment on  these  questions.  Whether  he  has  done  so,  our  readers 
will  be  better  able  to  jud^  wh^  he  have  given  a  summary  of 
the  evidence  on  these  pomts. 

.  The  Geography.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Hellul and, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  w:as  me  first  land  south-westwardly 
from  Greenland,  that  it  must  be  the  Labrador  coast  The  land 
first  observed  by  Biarne,  when  he  first  went  fix)m  Iceland  to 
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Greenland,  was  a  barren,  rocky  island  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Helluland,  and  called  Little  Helluland,  four  days'  sail  southerly 
from  Greenland.  The  distance  of  a  day's  sail  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  but  from  observations  contained  in  the  Landnama- 
bok,  and  other  ancient  Icelandic  geographical  works,  it  appears 
to  have  been  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  Danish  miles,  each  of 
these  being  equal  to  about  four  English  nautical  miles.  This 
would  make  the  distance  from  Little  Helluland  to  Greenland 
one  liundred  and  twenty  Danish  miles ;  and  if  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  gain  occasioned  by  a  strong  south-westerly  breeze,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  sailed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  that  time.  Now  this  is  the  precise  distance  from 
Newfoundland,  which  answers  most  accurately  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  Little  Helluland  by  all  the  writers  in  the  Anti- 
^uitates  AmericantB  to  the  southern  point  of  Greenland ;  that 
IS,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Danish  or  six  hundred  English  miles. 
Having  obtained  a  starting  point  in  the  Icelandic  geography, 
we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  remaining  portions  with  more 
hope  of  success. 

Markland  was  situated  south-west  fifom  Helluland  "  three 
days*  sail ;"  or,  according  to  the  foregoing  data,  about  ninety  Da- 
nish or  three  hundred  and  sixty  English  miles.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Nova  Scotia.  The  description  given  by  modern 
geographers  of  this  place  corresponds  closely  with  the  Icelandic 
account  of  Markland.  "  The  land  is  generally  levels  {sUtt,) 
the  coast  to  the  seaward  low  and  level  {dstebratt),  with  occa- 
sional cliffi  of  white  sand  {hvkir  sandar)P  The  immense 
forests  described  by  the  Icelanders  as  existing  at  Markland, 
agree  well  with  the  character  given  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  by  more  modem  discoverers. 

ViNLAND  was  distant  two  days'  sail,  about  sixty  Danish  or 
two  hundred  and  forty  English  miles,  to  the  south-west  of  Mark- 
land  ;  and  hence,  if  Markland  has  been  properly  located,  must 
be  sought  in  or  near  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  geography  of  Vinland 
corresponds  with  that  country.  The  main  points  mentioned 
in  the  text  of  these  Icelandic  documents  are — that  £fth>,  the 
residence  of  Thorfinn,  was  situated  on  an  elevation  ot  land, 
near  a  river  which  flowed  southerly  through  a  bay  to  the 
ocean ;  from  this  the  land  stretched  east,  and,  turning  north, 
formed  a  promontory,  which  terminated  in  a  sharp  point  or 
cape,  which  they  call  Kjarlanes,  supposed  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety to  be  Cape  Cod.  The  east  side  of  the  promontory  was 
bounded  by  long  narrow  beaches  and  sand  hUls,  {strandir 
lAngar  ok  sandar^  and  hence  called  Furdustrandik.    The 
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close  conformity  between  the  account  given  by  the  Northmen 
of  Purdustrandir  and  the  sandy  beaches  of  Cape  Cod,  is 
well  described  by  Professor  Rafn.  Such  coincidences,  if  they 
do  not  convince,  will  be  likely  to  silence  all  objections.  West- 
ward from  Kjarlanes  was  a  point  of  land  called  by  the  Thor- 
wald's  men  Krossanes,  supposed  to  be  Cfumefs  Point  on 
the  east  side  of  Plymouth  Harbour.  If  these  places  are  cor- 
rectly determined,  Straumet  will  be  Martha^s  Vineyard^ 
and  Straumfiodr,  Buzzard's  Bay  and  the  Straits  between 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  tfie  main  land.  The  place  called  H6p, 
(English,  Hope,)  the  Royal  Society  take  to  be  the  Mount  Hope 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  King  Philip. 
There  is  a  striking  identity  between  the  Icelandic,  Indian,  and 
English  names,*  but  we  are  not  able  to  connect  them  by  any 
historical  evidence.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  the  infer- 
ence that  they  are  the  same  is  made  to  appear  probable.  But 
as  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  certain. 

The  next  point  deserving  attention,  is  the  Natural  History 
of  Vinland.  The  most  prominent  natural  productions,  are 
vines.  At  least  the  abundance  of  grapes  is  the  constant  topic 
in  all  the  narratives.  Adam  Bremensis,  who  visited  Denmark 
in  the  eleventh  century,  about  A.  D.  1076,  tells  us  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  gave  him  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
Vinland,  and  remarked  that  gra])es  grew  there  in  great  abun- 
dance.! Mention  is  also  made  of  Vinland  in  an  ancient  ballad 
of  the  Faroe  Isles,  which  is  printed  in  this  volume.  The  next 
thin^  in  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  Northmen  was  a 
species  of  wood  of  great  beauty,  which  they  called  mazar 
{m,anser.)  The  description  given  of  it  by  them,  leads  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  the  ticer  rubrum,  or  acer  saccharinum^  the  "  bird's 
eye"  or  "  curled"  maple.  Either  of  these  answer  to  the  Ice- 
landic account,  and  we  know  of  nothing  else  in  this  latitude 
which  will.  Next  in  importance  they  reckon  a  species  of  self 
sowfirfield'Wheat^  (sjdlfsdnir  hveitiakrar.)  This  was  probably 
the  maize  of  the  Indians,  which  grew  spontaneously  in  maiiy 
places  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  country.  The  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  are  said  to  be  in  great  abundance  and  of 
a  great  variety.     The  seas  and  rivers  are  also  described  as 

•  H6p  fippeara  to  be  the  snine  word  as  Haf,  HafUf  and  Bdven^  which  in  all 
the  cognate  dialects  denotes  a  Harbour,  The  Editor  of  the  AntiquitaUs  tells  us 
that  it  may  also  denote  the  land  bordering  on  a  harbour. 

t  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  a  geographical  sketch,  entitled,  De  SUm 
Dania^  attachwl  to  the  fourth  book  of  his  EedestasiiaU  History,  It  is  cited  by 
Torfsus  in  his  History  of  Vinland.  and  is  reprinted  in  the  AwtiquUates,  pp. 
338,339. 
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abounding  in  salmon,  halibut,  pluronectes  hippoglassi,  [helgir 
JiskoTy)  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  as  being  occasionally  vi- 
sited by  whales,  btHentB  mysttcet^ts^  {reidr.)  Birds  are  said  to 
abound  at  Yinland,  and  on  the  islands  near  it  Eider  ducks  are 
represented  as  congregating  in  lai^  numbers.  These  facts 
are  all  in  keeping  with  the  natural  history  of  Nantucket  and 
Cape  God,  and  furnish  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  also  described  by  Thorfinn  in  his 
history.  Something  of  the  nature  of  both  may  be  inferred  firom 
what  has  already  been  said,  but  it  is  only  with  the  facts  stated  by 
the  Northmen  that  we  are  now  interested.  The  winters  of  Vin- 
land  are  represented  as  remarkably  mild,  but  little  snow  idling, 
and  cattle  subsisting  out  of  doors  through  the  winter.  These 
accounts  do  not  very  well  agree  with  most  New-England  win- 
ters now-a-days ;  still,  however,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
farmers  on  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  to  let  their  sheep 
and  cattle  lie  out  during  every  winter.  Compared  with  the  se- 
verities of  a  Greenland  or  Iceland  winter,  the  climate  of  New- 
England,  cold  as  itsometimes  is,  would  be  the  mildness  of  spring. 
We  must  therefore  make  due  allowance  for  the  feelings  which 
this  change  of  climate  would  produce  upon  the  mind  of  a 
Greenlander,  and  there  will  appear  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
eulogy  of  Eric  and  Thorfinn. 

From  the  Astronomical  data  furnished  by  Eric  and  Thorfinn, 
Professors  Rafn  and  Ma^usen  deduce  the  latitude  north  41^ 
24'  10",  which  is  the  latitude  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  Mount 
Hope.  The  sun  is  also  said  to  rise  at  half  past  seven,  and  to 
set  at  half  past  four ;  which  gives  a  day  of  nine  hours,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  latitude  above  mentioned.  It  is  but  just,  how- 
ever, to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  editor  on 
this  point  is  considered  by  some  as  not  well  established. 

The  passage  from  which  that  conclusion  is  drawn  occurs  in 
the  chapter  on  Greenland,  and  in  Icelandic  is  as  follows :  "Mei- 
ra  var  thar  jafiidaegri  enn  a  Greenlandi  ethr  Islandi ;  Sol  havthi 
tbar  eykterstad  ok  dagmalastad  um  skamdegi."  The  whole 
force  of  the  passage  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
we  have  printed  in  italics.  A  literal  version  of  it,  with  the*ex- 
ception  oi  these  words,  would  read, "  There  is  a  greater  equality 
of  days  there  [in  Yinland]  than  in  Greenland  or  Iceland ;  the 
sun  upon  the  shortest  day  has  eyktarstad  and  dagmalastad!^ 
The  editor  of  the  Antiquitates  AmericancB  understands  these 
words  denote  that "  the  sun  rose  at  half  past  seven  A.  M.  and  set 
at  half  past  four  P.  M.,"  making  a  day  of  nine  hours.  But  we  no- 
tice that  the  learned  author  of  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
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North  American  Review  considers  it  "  a  doubtful  piece  of  criti* 
cism."  To  our  mind  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Rafn  seems 
sound ;  but  as  this  is  an  important  point  toward  settling  the  loca- 
lity of  Yinland,  we  shall  give  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  the 
&cts  that  bear  upon  tlie  question. 

The  Northmen,  whose  residence  for  a  long  time  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  Norway,  in  latitude  48^  ^  north,  divided 
the  day  into  eight  parts,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun. 
At  12  o'clock  at  midnight  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
north,  and  the  time  was  called  midnaetti  ;  at  3  o'clock  A.  M. 
the  sun  was  north-east,  and  the  hour  was  called  otta ;  at  6 
o'clock  A.  M.  the  sun  was  in  the  east,  and  the  hour  was  called 
rismal  (rising-meal,)  or  herdis-rismal ;  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
the  sun  was  south-east,  and  the  hour  called  dagmal  (day- 
meal,)  or  breakfast,  at  which  hour  in  that  latitude  the  sun  rose 
on  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice.  At  12  at  mid-day  the  sun 
was  south,  and  the  hour  was  called  Middegi  and  HadBgi ; 
at  3  o*clock  P.  M.  the  sun  was  south-west,  and  the  hour  called 
non  (noon),  which  was  the  hour  of  sunset  on  the  skamdegi 
or  shortest  day.  Six  o'clock  P.  M.  was  called  aftan  or  mvi- 
aftan  ;  and  9  o'clock  P.  M.  nati-mal  (night-meal).  On  the 
skamdegi  (shortest  day)  the  sim,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  at 
the  latitude  from  which  the  Northmen  emigrated  to  Iceland, 
was  above  the  horizon  from  dagmal  to  non^  causing  a  day  of 
six  hours.  The  Northmen  also  used  the  word  eykt  or  eikt 
to  denote  a  watch  or  period  of  three  hours,  or  an  eighth  of  the 
natural  day. 

From  the  words  doffmal  and  ekj/t,  by  compounding  them  with 
the  preposition  d,  and  the  adverb  ar,  and  the  noun  stadr^  ^'  a 
place,"  come  the  words  under  consideration.  The  usual  mean- 
ing of  d  is  in  ;  but  "  in  compositiou  it  sometimes  has  the  force 
of  an  augment."*  For  this  reason,  Peringskiold,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Meimskringla,  has  rendered  ast€ul  and  arstad  "  spaces 
of  increase,"  and  understood  the  passage  in  question  to  assert 
that  the  day  at  the  skamdegi  was  increased  by  an  eykt  before 
the  dagmal,  which  would  make  the  sun  rise  at  six  A.  M., 
causing  a  day  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  But  this  opinion  has 
not  received  the  sanction  of  many  Icelandic  scholars.  Paul 
Yidalin,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Allr  Dagr  til  Stefne,^^  (Length  of 
the  Day,  &c.) ;  Finn  Jonson,  in  his  <<  Scigraphia  Horologii 
veteris  et  novi,^  Schdning,  in  his  edition  of  the  Heimskringloj 
and  Professor  Ra&  in  the  work  before  us,  have  ffiven  another 
sense  to  the  passage,  on  the  supposition  that  eykt  denoted  de- 

•  Biorn  Haklonen's  Uandtk*  Lexicon)  by  Professor  Rask. 
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terminate  periods  of  three  hours,  intermediate  between  the  com- 
mon Islandic  divisions  of  time  already  enumerated.  The  prin- 
cipal authority  on  which  this  ofHnion  is  founded,  is  in  the  Kris- 
tin-saga^  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Bishop  Thorlak,  which 
thus  <£vide8  an  eykt  The  first  eykt  is  therefore  supposed  to 
begin  at  half  past  seven^  A.  M. ;  the  second  at  half  past  ten  ; 
the  third  at  half  past  one,  P.  M. ;  the  fourth  at  half  past fai^r,  d&c. 

If  this  passage  in  Thorlak  be  genuine,  it  determines  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text  of  the 
Anti^uitates  Americante.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  its 
genumeness  has  been  disputed.  Even  if  it  be  spurious,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  see  that  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Rafn  is 
overthrown.  Were  it  not  for  the  hesitation  of  learned  Icelandic 
scholars,  we  should  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  under  consideration.  But  as  there  is  room  for  criti- 
cism, we  shall  give  the  view  that  to  our  mind  appears  most 
probable. 

Dagmala^tad  (compounded  of  dagmal-a-stadj  a  space  of 
augment  or  increase  from  dagmal)  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
denote  the  length  of  the  day  when  the  sun  rose  at  nine  o'clock, 
that  is,  a  day  of  six  hours.  Eyktarstad  we  take  to  denote  a 
"  three  hours^  space  of  time."*  We  therefore  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  passage  as  properly  translated  thus  :  "  There  is  a 
greater  equality  of  days  there  than  in  Greenland  or  Iceland : 
the  sun,  on  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  has  {eyktarstad)  a 
length  of  three  hours  {ok  dagmralastad)  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon day  of  six  hours."  This  is  the  conomon  meaning  of  the 
primitive  words  from  which  these  are  compounded ;  it  frees  the 
passaofe  of  all  obscurity,  and.fully  sustains  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  editor  of  the  work  before  us — ^giving  a  day  of  nine 
hours,  and  a  latitude  of  41®  24'  10". 

Concerning  the  vestiges  of  the  residence  of  the  Northmen  in 
this  country,  very  little  can  be  said.  Nothing  certain  is 
known.  The  Royal  Society  have,  however,  attempted  to 
show  that  the  inscription  on  the  famous  Dighton  Rock  is 
such  a  vestige  ;  with  how  much  success  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  decide,  but  briefly  state  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Antiquitates 
Americana,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  a  rock  was 
discovered  on  Assonet  Neck,  a  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of 
Smith's  Creek  with  Taunton  river,  and  only  a  few  miles  above 

♦  Eykt,  "  three  hours,"  stad,  "  a  space/'  and  ar,  "  of  time.*'  The  word  ok^ 
which  we  render  aTui,  in  more  modern  Icelandic  is  not  used  as  a  conjunction,  but 
denotes  a  yoke^  something  joined  or  added  to^  the  conjunction  being  written  og. 
From  this  we  infer  that  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  Icelandic  conjunction  ok^ 
was  something  in  addition  to. 
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Narragansett  Bay  into  which  Taunton  river  empties,  co¥eied 
with  a  very  singular  inscription,  apparently  made  by  an  iron 
instrument  by  pecking  into  the  rock.  Of  this  inscription  se- 
veral copies  have  been  made :  (1)  by  Dr.  Danforth,  in  1680 ; 
(2)  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  in  1712 ;  (3)  by  Dr.  Greenwood, 


1730 ;  (4)  by  Stephen  Sewall,  1768 ;  (5j  by  James  Winthrop, 
1788 ;  (6)  by  Dr.  Baylies  and  Mr.  Greenwood,  1790 ;  (7)  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  1807 ;  (8)  by  Job  Gardiner,  1812 ;  and  lastly,  by 


the  order  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1830. 
Though  there  are  many  things  in  which  these  copies  agree, 
there  are  so  many  in  which  they  differ,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  ourselves  they  were  copies  of  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, had  we  not  history  to  prove  it.  Every  presumption,  how- 
ever, is  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  the  copy  made  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  most  of  which  is  corroborated  by 
something  in  all  the  others. 

The  rock  containing  the  inscription  is  a  hard  block  of  gray- 
wacke,  eleven  feet  long  and  five  and  a  half  high.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  on  the  south  side  of  the  rock,  facing  down  Taunton 
river.  Most  of  it  consists  of  rude  hieroglyphics,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  coarse  figures  painted  by  the  Indians  on  Buffalo 
skins ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  portion  which  might  not 
have  been  wrought  by  the  natives,  saving  only  the  fact  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  channels 
of  these  letters  are  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  made 
without  it.  Near  the  centre,  however,  there  are  lines  which 
evidently  denote  letters.  The  following,  with  one  exception, 
are  distinctly  visible : — 

t  rxxxiM 

r>ORFINS 

The  place  represented  by  the  cross  is  occupied  with  the 
rude  sketch  of  a  roan.  The  first  letter  (r)  is  a  common  form 
of  the  Roman-Icelandic  C,  which  Professors  Rafii  and  Mag- 
nusen  suppose  to  represent  the  sum  of  a  hundred,  which  may 
be  either  the  sreater  hundred  {storrhundrede)  =  120,  or  the 
common  hundred  =  100.  The  following  characters  (XXXI) 
are  also  supposed  to  be  numerals,  and  if  so,  they  denote  31, 
which,  added  to  the  greater  hundred  120,  gives  151,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  is  supposed  to  denote  I5i 
men,  the  number  which  Thorfinn  had  when  he  arrived  at 
H6p.  The  next  letters,  in  an  abridged  character,  are  supposed 
to  represent  NAM,  which  is  an  Icelandic  word,  signifying  to 
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take  possession  of.  In  the  second  line,  the  place  occupied  by 
the  first  character  presents  no  distinct  letter,  though  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  which  cannot  now  be  made  out.  The 
next  letter  is  a  common  form  of  the  O  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
last  character  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  Icelandic  S.  The 
editor  of  the  work  before  us  imagines  that  the  letter  TH,  which 
in  Icelandic  is  represented  by  the  character  we  have  employed, 
once  occupied  the  place  where  the  defaced  lines  now  appear. 
If  the  supposition  in  regard  to  the  TH  be  well  founded,  then 
the  inscription,  in  connection  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  would 
denote :  Thorfins,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  THIS  COUNTRY.  This,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  facts  stated  in  the 
History  of  Thorfinn^  as  before  related. 

Several  other  rocks  are  found  in  the  same  region,  having  on 
them  apparent  inscriptions,  but  so  defaced  as  to  be  wholly  ille- 
^ble.  Reference  is  also  made  in  this  volume  to  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Stiles,  late  President  of  Yale  College,  concerning  a  rock  in 
Kent,  supposed  to  have  on  it  a  similar  inscription.  Dr.  Stiles 
probably  wrote  from  memory  when  he  addressed  his  letter  to 
the  American  Academy  on  the  subject,  as  he  has  mistaken  se- 
veral important  particulars.* 

We  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  many  important  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  contents  of  the  Anttquitates  Americante^ 
which  would  have  been  interesting  to  our  readers,  both  for  want 
of  room,  and  because  it  has  not  men  our  object  to  make  such 
an  article  as  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  reading  the  work, 
which  we  hope  to  see  put  into  an  English  dress.  In  review  oi 
the  whole  evidence  contained  in  this  volume,  we  think  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  general  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
editors  of  the  work,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  have  as- 
certained the  true  situation  of  Vinland.  This  brings  us  back 
to  the  inquiries  started  at  the  outset,  relative  to  the  ability  of  the 
Northmen  to  make  these  voyages,  their  capability  of  recording 

•  As  little  is  known  concerning  this  rock,  we  shall  state  several  particularsi 
which  were  communicated  to  us  a  few  davs  since  by  a  scientific  gentleman  who 
has  visited  the  rock  within  a  few  months.  The  rock  is  a  laree  block  of  gne- 
sis,  12  by  8  feet,  and  5  feet  thick,  having  a  thin  stratum  of  milk-white  quartz 
passing  entirely  through  it.  The  letters  are  about  4  inches  square,  and  the  in- 
scription extends  about  3  feet  in  length.  It  is  now  entirely  grown  over  with 
lichens,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  decipher  much  of  it  without  first  removing  the 
moss.  Two  letters,  nowever,  are  distinctly  traceable  notwithstanding.  These 
letters  are  either  the  Runic  th  and  k,  or  very  rude  representations  of  the  old- 
fashioned  English  J  and  Y.  Which  of  these  they  really  are,  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  accurate  observation,  which  we  learn  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  will  permit.  If  the  letters  are  Runic,  they  are  the  initials  of 
raorjin  Earlsefne, 
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an  account  of  them,  and  the  probability  that  the  accounts  would 
be  preserved. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  excursions  of  the  Northmen 
to  Germany,  France,  England,  the  Orkneys,  Shetland  and  the 
Faroe  Isles  ;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  disco- 
vered and  colonized  Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Danes,  the 
name  by  which  the  Northmen  were  then  known  in  England, 
made  mquent  excursions  into  that  country,  and  finally  con- 
quered a  considerable  portion  of  it.  But  not  only  this,  they 
ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Europe  from  the  head  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  Archipelago ;  at  different  times  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  the  coast  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain, 
conquering  also  Tuscany,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  numerous  places 
of  less  note.  Bom  and  bred  on  the  sea,  the  mighty  deep  was 
their  home,  and  the  ocean  their  abiding  place.  Accustomed 
from  childhood  to  deeds  of  daring  and  of  dauntless  courage, 
they  steered  unhesitatingly  into  the  untraversed  ocean  without 
chart  or  compass,  and  extended  their  voyagjes  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  without  reluctance.  Their  ships  were  also  well 
calculated  for  such  voyages,  being  built  of  the  best  timber  and 
in  the  strongest  manner.  At  the  banning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  were  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  along  with  it  they  received  a  new  motive  to  push  their 
discoveries,  that  of  extending  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  more  doubt  of  tneir  ability  to  record 
the  incidents  of  those  voyages.  Though  a  barbarous,  they 
were  not  an  ignorant  people,  and  upon  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  about  A.  D.  1000,  they  adopted  the  Roman  let- 
ters, but  without  borrowing  any  of  )ts  literature.  Yet,  though 
acquainted  with  letters,  and  using  the  Runic  alphabet  for  all 
inscriptions,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  often  employed  them 
in  writing.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  letters  we  must 
therefore  date  the  commencement  of  the  golden  age  of  Ice- 
landic literature.  The  songs  and  sagas,  which  before  had  been 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  recitations  of 
the  Skalds,  were  now  collected,  written  down,  and  preserved. 
Fragments  of  the  oldeti  poets  were  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
numerous  materials  collected  towards  a  history  of  Norway  and 
Iceland.  In  this  undertaking  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  who 
were  unaffected  by  the  bloody  wars  which  raged  on  the  con- 
tinent, took  the  lead. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Saemund, 
who  was  born  A.  D.  1056,  undertook  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  remaining  fragments  of  Scandinavian  mythology ;  and  for 
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that  purpose  compiled  the  poetic  Edda.  What  remains,  con- 
sists of  thirty-three  songs  or  fables  in  Icelandic  verse.*  About  the 
same  time  lived  Ari  Erode,  the  first  Icelandic  historian.  He 
was  born  at  Hankadal  in  1068.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his 
country,  which  he  submitted  to  Seemund  for  inspection.  The 
only  remaining  works  of  Ari  Erode  are  the  ScHEDiE,  and  the 
LandnamaBok,  or  Book  of  Occupations^  which  has  been  con- 
tinued by  many  learned  men  since  his  timet  Saemund  and 
Ari  Erode  also  bes^an  to  write  chronicles,  or  annals,  which 
have  been  continued  by  other  men  to  the  present  time.  Some 
of  these  are  lost,  but  many  of  them  are  now  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  next  century  produced  a  man  whose 
fame  eclipsed  that  of  all  his  predecessors — the  celebrated  Snor- 
RO  Sturluson,  who  was  bom  at  Hvam,  A.  D.  1178.  The 
principal  works  of  Snorro  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
the  prosaic  Edda,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  first,  a  col- 
lection of  treatises,  designed  to  elucidate  the  mythology  of  the 
Scandinavians;  second,  the  Kennivgar^  or  ''Instructions," 
containing  a  digest  of  poetic  phraseology  ;  third,  the  Skdlda, 
or  "  The  Poetics,"  that  is,  a  treatise  on  Icelandic  Poetry ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Hdttalykil,  or  "Key  of  Versification,"  giving  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  structure,  measure,  and  verse  of  Norse  poetry.J 
To  this  must  be  added  the  great  work  called  the  Heimslcringla^ 
or  History  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  which  is  said  by  those  who 
have  read  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  historical  composition.    It 

fives  a  full  account  of  the  affairs  of  all  the  Scandinavian  king- 
oms,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  political  state  of  many 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  that  of  the  British 
islands.  The  earliest  of  these  foregoing  works  carries  back 
the  Scandinavian  history  long  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century, 
at  which  time  the  practice  of  recording  events  in  writing  began 
in  Iceland.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  offer  a  word  on  the 
means  of  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  historical  events  before 
that  time. 

Among  the  early  Scandinavians  we  find  a  class  of  men  called 
Skalds,  whose  business  it  was  to  compose  and  recite  historical 

•  The  second  Toluxne  of  Mallett's  Northern  Antiquities  contains  a  pTX»Be  trans- 
lation  of  this  Edda,  Several  of  the  fables  have  been  rendered  into  English  verse 
by  A.  S.  Cottle,  of  Cambridge  College,  Eng.    8vo.  Bristol,  1797.    pp.  318. 

t  The  Latuhtdmabok  is  properly  a  history  of  tkejirst  settlers  of  a  country.  It 
was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1774,  with  the  title— Islands  Landnimabok: 
Hoc  est;    lAber  Ortginum  Jslandia,    4to. 

t  A  very  good  account  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  En- 
glish edition  of  Henderson's  Travels  in  Iceland,    The  whole  ot  the  valuable  Ap- 
pendix is  omitted  in  the  American  edition. 
KO.   IV. — VOL.   II.  46 
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songs  in  commemoration  of  the  most  important  transactions. 
These  men,  who  were  both  poets  and  historians,  were  held  in 
tihe  highest  respect ;  indeed,  a  degree  of  sacredness  was  attached 
to  their  calling.  They  were  the  companions  of  kings  aad 
nobles,  often  their  advisors  and  embassadors,  and  the  chroni- 
clers of  their  heroic  deeds.  They  frequently  accompanied  the 
kins[s  to  their  battles,  and  had  posts  assigned  them  where  they 
could  see  the  conduct  of  the  bravest  champions,  where  they 
could  hear  the  clash  of  the  swords  and  the  clangor  of  the  arms, 
whose  praises  they  were  afterwards  to  sing.  So  strong  and 
deep-rooted  was  this  national  feeling,  that  Olu,  king  of  Norway, 
thoufirh  in  his  zeal  against  the  Pagan  religion  he  had  condemned 
the  Skalds  as  the  invention  of  demons,  yet  when  he  marched  to 
that  battle-field  from  whence  he  never  returned,  he  took  with  him 
three  of  the  most  celebrated  Skalds  which  Iceland  could  pro- 
duce. But  they  lived  not  to  fulfil  the  monarch's  wish,  for  with 
him  they  were  stretched  on  that  field  where  he  had  hoped  to 
immortalize  his  name. 

To  the  foregoing  must  be  added  the  Saoamen,  (story-men,) 
whose  business  it  was  to  relate  in  prose,  with  greater  detail, 
what  had  beei^  sung  by  the  Skalds.  The  talent  for  story-tell- 
ing was  cultivated  by  the  Sagaman,  as  poetry  and  poetical 
invention  were  by  the  Skald ;  and  both  were  thus  improved  in 
a  degree  which  to  us  would  appear  absolutely  astonishing. 
The  power  of  retaining  and  transmitting  knowledge  by  oral 
songs  and  stories,  when  cultivated  as  by  the  Icelanders  and  by 
many  ancient  nations,  was  carried  to  a  height  which  moderns 
cannot  appreciate.  These  recitations. were  made  at  any  con* 
venient  opportunity,  and  on  the  most  public  as  well  as  the 
more  private  occasions.  The  halls  of  kinss  and  princes,  the 
public  assemblies  and  the  solemn  feasts,  the  palaces  of  lords 
and  the  humble  firesides  of  the  peasantry,  dl  resounded  with 
the  song  of  the  Skald  and  the  voice  of  the  Sagaman.  The  his- 
torical songs  and  stories  were  national  in  their  character,  and 
by  these  public  rehearsals  became  national  property.  What 
we  know  of  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Scandinavians 
previous  to  the  eleventh  century  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
rived from  these  popular  son^  and  national  stories. 

From  the  death  of  Regner  Lodbrok,  who  was  king  of  Den« 
mark  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  who  was  him- 
self a  Skald,  to  the  death  of  Snorro  Sturluson,  A.  D.  1241,  the 
Skaldartal{list  of  poets)  reckons  above  two  hundred  poets  of 
eminence,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  most  midoubted  histo- 
rical proofs.  Specimens  of  nearly  all  these  are  quoted  in  the  Ken- 
ningar  of  Snorro's  Edda.    The  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
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cotempprary  with  Snorro  Sturluson,  and  some  of  them  proba- 
bly assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Edda.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  Olaf  Hvitaskald  {white  poet),  who  died 
1259,  and  Sturla  Thorarson,  who  died  1284. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  history  of  Beowulf,  we  have 
some  curious  illustrations  of  the  customs  of  the  Danes,  and  of 
the  state  of  cultivation  among  them  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, which  is  the  date  of  the  poem.  Hrothgar  was  kin^  of 
the  West  Danes ;  Beowulf  paid  him  a  visit,  and  every  day,  it  is 
said,  there  was, 

Hludae  in  healle,  loud  joy  in  the  hall, 

Thaer  waes  hearpan  6w6g,  there  was  the  sound  of  the  harpt 

SwCitol  sang  sc6pe8 :  sweet  sang  the  poets : 

Saegde  se  the  cdthe  one  said — he  that  knew 

Frura-sceaft  fira,  the  origin  of  men — 

Fcorran  rcccan,  to  recite  from  a  distant  period — 

Cwaeth  that  se  ^  aeKrnihtiga  quoth  he  that  **  the  Almighty 

Eorthan  worhte,"  dec.  wrought  the  earth,"  4*0. 

At  the  first  interview  after  his  arrival  in  the  royal  hall,  we 
read : — 

Theyn  nytte  be-heold  the  thane  observed  his  officer 

Se  the  on  hande  bser  he  that  in  his  hand  hare 

Hroden  ealo-wsege  the  twisted  ale-cup, 

Scencte  scir-wered  he  poured  the  bright  sweet  ale. 

Scop  hwilum  sang,  &c.*  meanwhile  the  poet  sang,  ^e. 

During  Beowulfs  stay  with  Hroth^r,  he  encounters  and 
destroys  the  giant  Grendel,  who  had  given  great  trouble  to  the 
Danes ;  whereupon  the  Scopes,  whose  office  answered  to  the 
Icelandic  SkcUds,  composed  a  poem  in  his  praise. 

Though  we  have  been  led,  in  this  incidental  discussion,  much 
further  than  we  intended,  yet  there  are  some  other  remarks  which 
we  wish  to  make  respecting  the  Icelandic  language  and  literatiure. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Icelandic  tongue  are  co- 
piousness, energy,  and  flexibility,  to  an  extent  which  rivals 
every  modern  language,  and  which  enables  it  to  enter  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  these  respects 
it  bears  many  important  resemblances  to  the  Persian  and  San- 
scrit. To  this  language  the  Icelanders  were,  as  well  they  might 
be,  most  passionatBly  attached ;  ^d  it  was  their  chief  delight 

*  These  extracts  are  from  Kemble's  edition  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  which  dif^ 
fers  in  many  respects  from  the  edition  of  Tborkelin,  Hafniae,  1815,  entitled,  De 
Panaorom  Kebus  Qestis,  Seoul,  iii  and  iv. — There  is  much  internal  evidence  in 
the  langua^  of  the  Scandinavians  that  poetry  bad  been  cuUiyated  by  them  from  the 
earliest  periods.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ovid  {De  Ponto^  lib.^iv.)  they  had  a  regular 
poetry,  baving  many  characteristics  peculiar  to  itsel£ 
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to  listen  to  the  harmony  of  its  numbers,  in  which  consisted  one 
of  its  chief  peculiarities.  It  would  not  be  in  place  for  us  now 
to  enter  into  a  miaute  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  Ice- 
landic tongue ;  but,  as  immediately  connected  with  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  dwell  a  short  time  upon 
some  of  those  points  which  evince  a  highly  cultivated  and 
widely  spread  literature.  The  clearest  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  Icelandic  Poetry.  Besides  a  large 
number  of  primitive  words  peculiar  to  the  poetic  dialect,  the 
Skalds  were  enabled,  by  the  genius  of  that  language,  to  multiply 
them  by  combination,  by  composition,  and  by  variation,  almost 
without  end.  In  poetry,  the  name  of  a  genus  might  be  put  for 
any  one  of  the  species,  or  one  of  a  species  for  the  genus ; 
nouns  and  verbs  were  formed  from  any  word  in  common  use ; 
nouns  and  pronouns,  either  in  a  positive  or  negative  proposition, 
were  incorporated  with  the  verb ;  and  periphrases  almost  without 
number,  to  denote  the  most  familiar  objects,  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Many  of  those  were  founded  on  the  dogmas  of  their 
religion,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythology.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  many  of  these  are  now  unintelligible  to  us,  whose 
thoughts  and  ideas  have  long  been  turned  in  a  diBTerent  direc- 
tion, though  the  Scandinavians,  in  the  days  of  their  Paganism, 
listened  to  them  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  and  hardly  deemed 
any  thing  poetry  in  which  these  periphrases  did  not  abound. 

The  Icelandic  also  exhibits  as  much  evidence  of  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  the  manner  as  in  the  matter  of  its  verse.  The 
poetry  of  the  Scandinavians,  like  that  of  the  oldest  Gothic 
nations,  did  not  consist  in  syllabic  quantity  like  the  ancient 
Phrygian  and  most  modem  tonnes ;  but  in  Alliteration^ 
or  Alliterative  Rhyme,*  Of  tms  there  were  three  kinds, 
Narrative  verse  (Pomyrthalay),  having  alliteration  alone ;  Po- 
fular  verse  (Runhende),  having  alliteration,  line-rhyme ;  and 
Heroic  verse  (Drottknaethi),  having  alliteration,  line-rhyme,  and 
metre.  Each  of  these  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  first,  or 
alliteration^  is  when  three  words  beginnine  with  the  same 
letter  occur  in  two  successive  and  connected  lines,  so  arranged 
that  the  third  on  last  letter  shall  begin  the  second  line,  or  be 
preceded  only  by  short  syllables,  while  the  other  two  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter  shall  stand  in  the  first  line. 
The  initial  letters  in  this  case  are  called  rhymhig  letters  ;  the 
letter  beginning  the  word  in  the  second  line  being  considered 
the  chief  letter^  and  the  other  two  subordinate  or  sub-letters. 

♦  Hask's  Angto-Saxen  Grammar^  and  App,  Na  3,  to  Henderson's  Jcdand. 
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Line-rhyme  may  be  either  medial  or  final ;  that  is,  occurring 
either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  medial  line 
rhyme  is  when  two  syllables  in  the  same  line  have  the  same 
vowels  preceding  the  same  consonants.  If  the  vowels  are  the 
same  in  sound,  though  not  in  name,  it  is  called  half-rhyme  ;  if 
the  same  in  name  and  sound,  perfect  rhyme.  The  final  line 
rhyme  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  modem  versification,  and  is 
therefore  sufiiciently  known.  The  mstre,  which  forms  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Icelandic  Heroic  verse,  is  analogous  to 
what  in  English  versification  is  denominated  msasure,  consist- 
ing of  a  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  is  therefore 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  diflferent  kinds  of  verse.  The  following  ex- 
ample from  the  Antiquitates  has  alliteration  with  medial  and 
final  line  rhymes. 

Caspar  kvomu  i  Greyssar  nordr, 
Grsenlands  er  thar  bryggja  spordr. 
The  men  went  north  to  the  mountain-gap, 
Greenland  is  there  a  point  in  the  sea. 
At  a  later  period,  the  song  from  which  this  extract  is  taken, 
was  extended  to  considerable  len^h,  and  a  part  of  it  broken  up 
into  shorter  verses.  The  alliteration  of  the  shorter  verses  was  also 
somewhat  changed,  the  first  line  of  the  couplet  being  broken 
into  two,  and  toth  of  the^i,  as  well  as  the  second  line  of  the 
original  couplet,  the  third  line  of  the  new  verse,  beginning  with 
an  alliteration  letter.    We  c^uote  a  couple  of  verses  as  speci- 
mens, and  give  a  literal  English  version  : — 
Iv.  26,  Virda  rekr  good  sailors  were  routed, 

en  Vodir  skekr  the  strongest  sails  parted, 

i  Yedri  feikna  gidrnu,        by  high  blowing  tempests ; 
Sudr  i  heim  when  south  from  home, 

er  synt  fr&  theim  for  them  'twas  shown, 

at  Sid  til  leidarstidrnu       the  polar-star  to  see.  * 

iv.  32.  THuldi  udr  loud  roared  the  wave, 

THvert  i  sudr  athwart  the  southern  sea, 

THegnar  sigia  6ttu  even  as  the  men  sailed  ; 

Loskins  thar  they  at  length 

at  Lardi  bar  to  the  shore  were  driven 

at  Lydir  hvilast  m6ttu«  when  they  offered  thanks. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  these  verses  which  delights  the  ear, 
even  when  pronounced  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  their  spirit 
and  beauty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, is  analogous  to  the  Icelandic,  though  much  inferior  in 
copiousness  and  flexibility.    It  has,  however,  all  the  varieties  of 
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verse  used  in  the  Icelandic,  except  the  heroic  (drottknsedii), 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  existence  in  that  language. 

But  we  must  return  from  the  digression  in  which  we  have 
indulged.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  remarks  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  Northmen  will  illustrate  the  general  state- 
ment we  made  as  to  their  ability  to  record  the  exploits  of  their- 
voyagers.  We  may  also  remark,  that  the  internal  evidence  fur- 
nish^ by  the  documents  themselves,  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
their  authenticity ;  the  lan^age,  style,  and  manner,  all  belong 
to  the  early  part  of  the  golden  age  of  Icelandic  literaturei  or 
the  middle  of  the  elevenUx  century. 

One  other  question  deserves  a  moment's  consideration  in  this 
place,  it  respects  the  probable  preservation  of  the  manuscripts 
of  that  early  period.  Thorfinn  returned  from  America  in  the 
year  1009,  first  to  Greenland,  and  thence  to  Iceland,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  descendants  have  always 
been  among  the  first  men  of  the  island,  and  in  the  genealogical 
tables  appended  to  the  Antiquitates  American€B  we  see  among 
them  the  names  of  eleven  Bishops  of  Iceland,  namely :  Tbor- 
LAK,  who  died  1133  ;  Biorne,  who  died  1162 ;  BRANDR^who 
died  1201 ;  besides  eight  others  in  more  modern  times.  So 
also.  Professors,  Thorlak,  who  died  1829,  and  Thorlekin,  who 
died  the  same  year,  as  well  as  the  present  Professor  F%nn  Mag- 
nusen^  trace  their  parentage  to  the  celebrated  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne,  through  his  son  Snorre,  who  was  born  at  Yin- 
land  A.  D.  1008.  Besides,  there  are  in  existence  a  series  of 
works,  from  the  time  when  these  voya^^es  purport  to  have  been 
made,  down  to  the  present  time,  which  have  been  preserved, 
and  which  make  mention  of  these  discoveries.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Islendingbdk,  (Book  of  Iceland,)  by  Ari  Erode, 
the  Landndmabdk,  already  described — frequently  in  the  Annals 
of  Iceland — in  a  Brief  Description  of  the  Worlds  by  an  Ice- 
Mndic  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  by  numerous  other 
Icelandic  writers  whose  works  have  been  preserved.  They 
are  also  mentioned  in  the  song  of  Finn  the  Handsome,  a  bal- 
lad of  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  by  Adam  Bremensis,  as  has  already 
been  remarked.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  other  works  of  equiu 
antiquity  and  of  no  greater  importance  have  been  preserved, 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  have  been  saved  also. 
The  manuscripts  from  which  the  two  first  documents  were 
printed,  appear  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, and  their  history  is  sufficiently  known  to  entitle  them  to 
full  credit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  believe  that  they 
are,  past  all  doubt,  genuine,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  them  wor- 
thy of  confidence. 
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With  these  remarks  we  should  dismiss  the  subject,  were  it  not 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  be  likely  to  ask,  Was  Columbus 
aware  of  these  discoveries  7  That  Columbus  visited  Iceland 
before  setting  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  we  know  from  a 
letter  of  his  preserved  by  his  son.  It  is  hence  supposed  by 
many,  that  he  borrowed"  his  ideas  of  the  New  World  from  the 
Icelanders.  But  though  we  admit  the  premises,  we  do  not 
allow  the  conclusion.  It  by  no  means  follows,  indeed  it  is  not 
probable,  that  he  would  gam  any  knowledge  of  Yinland,  from 
those  who  had  themselves  lost  all  certain  remembrance  of  it. 
In  addition  to  this,  other  facts  are  wholly  irreconcileable  with 
this  supposition.  His  darling  object  was  to  find  a  new  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  West.  Now,  whatever  he  might 
have  known  of  Yinland,  it  would  not  have  suggested  this  idea. 
Besides,  it  is  not  credible  that  he  would  have  remained  forever 
silent  upon  this  point,  if  he  knew,  and  attached  any  weight  to 
it,  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity  in  his  so  long  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  secure  patronage  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
scheme.  And,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  bis  bitterest  de- 
tractors, and  most  unrelenting  foes,  never  charged  him  with 
obtaining  his  knowledge  from  Iceland.  While,  therefore,  we 
give  full  credit  to  the  Antiquitates  Americance,  we  do  not 
see  that  it  detracts  firom  the  honour  and  merit  of  Columbus  as 
an  original  discoverer.* 

•  For  a  view  of  the  traditionary  knowledge  of  a  new  continent  existing  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Forster's 
**  History  of  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  made  in  the  [North**— the  work  from 
which  most  subsequent  popular  writers  have  drawn  their  materials.  The  most 
learned  and  important  work  on  the  whole  subject,  is  Baron  Von  Humboldt** 
"  Examen  Critique  de  VIKsUnre  de  U  Giogtapkie  du  Nouveau  Continent  et  des 
Progris  de  VAUroTumU  NaiUique  aux  qvinzthne  et  seizUme  SUdetJ* 
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Art.  V. — (1 .)  Reports  of  CcLses  argued  and  adjudged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  January  Term,  1837. 
By  Richard  Peters,  Counsellor  at  Law,  and  Reporter  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Vol.  XI.    Philadelphia  :  Desilver,  Thomas  <fc  Co.,  1837. 

(2.)  A  General  View  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Ckmsti- 
tution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  deduced  from 
the  political  history  and  condition  of  the  Colonies  and 
States,  from  177 it  until  1788,  and  the  Decisions  of  the  Sur 
preme  Court  of  the  United  StcUes.  Together  with  opi- 
nions in  the  cases  decided  at  January  Term.,  1837,  arising 
on  the  restraints  on  the  powers  of  the  States.  By  Henrt 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia :  printed  by  John 
C.  Clark,  60  Dock  street.   1837. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
questions  of  Constitutional  Law,  are  objects  of  the  highest  na- 
tional concern.  They  merit  the  attention  and  study  of  men  of 
liberal  minds  and  sound  education,  whatever  may  be  their  busi- 
ness^ station,  or  profession.  That  Court  is  the  balance-wheel  in 
the  machinery  of  the  Constitution.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  confided  to  it  the  transcendent  trust  of  preserving  the 
Constitution  unimpaired  and  vigorous  in  all  its  parts,  equally  to 
be  protected  from  the  en(^roachments  of  the  national  departments, 
and  from  the  more  popular  and  more  dangerous  assaults  of  the 
State  governments.  It  is  looked  up  to  as  the  last  asylum  of  per- 
secuted justice.  There  is  no  other  tribunal  on  earth  so  august 
in  its  functions,  so  vast  in  its  influence,  and  so  fearful  in  its  re- 
sponsibilities. If  civil  liberty  should,  in  the  progress  of  human 
events,  find  no  other  resting  place  where  her  rights  and  her 
blessings  could  be  secure,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  by  those  eminent 
patriots  and  statesmen  who  framed,  sidopted,  defended,  and  for 
many  years  cherished  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  had  at  length  provided  a  tribunal  where  all  citizens,  and  all 
local  communities,  might  find  redress,  and  none  be  permitted  to 
oppress  ;  and  whose  authority  should  be  founded,  less  on  its 
power  than  on  the  wisdom  and  moral  grandeur  of  its  character. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have,  until  recently, 
fully  answered  these  lofty  expectations,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  to  inspire  uni- 
versal confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  national  administration  of  justice. 
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We  have  been  blessed  with  a  successipn  of  Judges  who  have 
shed  immortfid  lustre  over  the  jurisprudence  of  the  nation,  by 
their  ability  and  learning,  and  the  purity  and  dignity  of  their 
character.     Chief  Justice  Jav,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  stand  pre-eminent  on  the  list  of  distin- 
guished judges ;  and  their  names  need  only  be  mentioned  to  en- 
kindle a  glow  of  veneration  and  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  every 
intelUgent  American.    They  were  endowed  with  great  strength, 
acuteness  and  clearness  of  intellect,  with  singular  directness, 
candour,  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  with  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  moral  principle.    They  brought  with  them  to  the 
Bench  well-earned  reputations,  acquired  by  long  and  distin- 
guished devotion  to  the  public  service  in  the  most  confidential 
and  exalted  stations  at  home  and  abroad.     Though  the  two 
former  were  soon  called  away  into  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  left  comparatively  few,  though  very  valuable  memorials  of 
their  judicial  labours,  yet  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  preserved 
for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  was  enabled  to  rear  a  monument  to  his  fame  of  im- 
perishable value,  and  which  will  carry  down  his  name  and  his 
labours,  with  attendant  reverence  and  gratitude,  to  the  latest  ages. 
It  would  be  a  useful  as  well  as  pleasant  task,  if  the  limits  of 
this  article  would  permit,  to  follow  through  the  judicial  life  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  his  series  or  class  of  decisions,- tending 
to  explain,  illustrate,  and  defend  the  Constitution.    No  person, 
without  such  a  review,  can  be  duly  sensible  of  his  transcendent 
merits  and  of  the  inestimable  value  of  his  services.    He  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  constitutional  jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  States.    His  judicial  opinions  constitute 
his  noblest  eulogy.    They  are  specimens  of  pure,  unsophisticat- 
ed logic,  and  models  of  surpassmg  simplicity  and  precision.    A 
cursory  glance  at  the  principal  results  of  his  labours  is  all  that 
can  now  be  indulged. 

The  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  (1801,)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinions  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  over  constitutional  questions.  In  that  case  it  wtis 
adjudged,  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that  where 
the  heads  of  the  Executive  Department  were  the  political  or 
confidential  agents  of  the  Executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  President,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive possesses  a  constitutional  or  legal  discretion,  their  acts  were 
only  politically  examinable.  But  where  a  specific  duty  was  as- 
signed bylaw,  and  individual  rights  depended  upon  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty,  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  individual 
who  considered  himself  injured,  had  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws 
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of  his  country  for  a  remedy  against  any  olSicer  of  the  govern- 
ment, be  he  whom  he  may ;  and  that  the  President  could  not 
authorize  any  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  to  omit  the  per- 
formance of  duties  enjoined  by  law ;  and  that  an  act  of  Congress 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  could  not  be  a  law,  for  the  Court 
was  bound  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  law. 

Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Peters^ 
(1809,)  it  was  held  that  the  Legislatureof  a  State  (Pennsylvania 
in  that  instance)  could  not  annul  the  judgments,  nor  determine 
the  jurisdiction,  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  for  if  they 
could  lawfully  do  such  an  act,  the  Constitution  would  become 
a  solemn  mockery,  and  the  nation  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
enforcing  its  laws  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  tribunals. 
The  right  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Union  necessarily  resided  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court^of  the 
nation.  It  could  reside  no  where  else  without  prostrating  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  and  rendering  its  constitutional  jurisdic- 
tion subservient  to  the  pleasure  of  the  other  departments,  or  of 
the  State  tribunals. 

The  assertion  of  constitutional  principles  was  enforced  in  these 
cases  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and  severe  logic,  as  to  force 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  their  solidity,  as  if  they  were  self-evi- 
dent propositions. 

In  Fletcher  vs.  Peck^  (1810,)  still  more  interesting  doctrines 
were  brought  into  view,  discussed,  and  settled.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice declared  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  that  when  a  statute  (of 
Georgia  in  that  case)  was  in  its  nature  a  contract,  and  absolute 
rights  had  vested  under  it,  a  repeal  of  the  law  could  not  divest 
those  rights ;  and  that  a  party  to  a  contract  could  not  pronounce 
his  own  deed  invalid,  though  that  party  be  a  sovereign 
State.  A  law  annulling  conveyances  was  unconstitutional, 
because  it  was  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
was  further  observed,  that  a  contract  was  a  compact  betwe^i 
two  or  more  persons,  and  that  an  executory  contract  was  one 
in  which  the  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  par- 
ticular thing,  and  a  contract  executed  was  one  in  which  the 
object  was  performed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  grant  The  term 
contract,  in  the  constitution,  being  used  gener^y  without  quali- 
fication, it  comprehended  both  Kinds,  and  a  grant  from  the 
State  was  consequently  a  contract  within  the  provision.  Both 
species  of  contracts  contain  obligations  binding  on  the  parties ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  grant,  it  was  an  extinguishment  of  the 
right  of  the  grantor,  and  implied  a  contract  not  to  re-assert  that 
right.  It  would  be  strange,  as  the  Chief  Justice  observed,  that 
if  a  contract  to  convey  was  secured  by  the  Constitution,  an  ab- 
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solute  conveyance  remained  unprotected ;  or  that  a  State  was 
inhibited  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  between 
individuals,  and  yet  might  impair  its  own  contracts.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  iu  adopting  the  Constitution,  manifest- 
ed a  determination  to  shield  themselves  and  their  property 
from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and  violent  acts  to  which  ex- 
perience had  shown  the  State  sovereignties  were  exposed. 
The  power  of  the  State  Legislatures  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  individuals  was  restrained  by  the  general  prohibition  not  to 
pass  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  laws ;  and  why  should 
they  not  be  included  in  the  restraint  from  "  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,"  when  the  terms  of  the  prohibition  and  the 
motives  for  it  are  equally  general? 

It  will  be  seen  hereaUer'that  this  clear,  logical,  and  most  im- 
portant decision,  has  a  strong  bearing  on  some  of  those  recent 
cases  which  will  presently  come  under  review.  , 

In  the  case  of  Terret  vs.  Taylor,  (1815,)  it  was  declared  by 
the  Court  (and  Mr.  Justice  Story  g:ave  the  opinion)  that  a  legis- 
lative grant  was  not  revocable  in  its  own  nature — that  such  a 
doctrine  would  up-root  the  very  foundations  of  land  litles,and 
be  inconsistent  with  a  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
publican government,  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  property  legally  acquired.  It  was  further  de- 
clared that  the  Legislature  could  not  repeal  statutes  (a  statute 
of  Virginia  in  that  case)  creating  private  corporations,  or  con- 
firming to  them  property  already  acquired  under  the  faith  of 
previous  laws,  and  by  such  repeal  vest  the  property  in  the 
State,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  without  the  consent  or  default 
of  the  corporation.  This  proposition  must  carry  with  it  the  as- 
sent of  every  mind  endowed  with  good  sense  and  good  morals ; 
for  the  contrary  doctrine  would,  as  the  opinion  justly  stated,  be 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Sturges  vs.  Crowninshield,  (1819,)  we  arrive 
at  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  principles  of  the  highest 
interest.  It  was  adjudged  that  a  law  of  New- York,  dischar^g 
the  debtor  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  from  all  liability 
for  antecedent  debts,  was  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  and  void. 

In  that  case  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  replete  with 
those  fundamental  principles  of  law,  justice,  and  morality,  which 
command  assent  as  soon  as  they  are  stated.  His  expositions  of 
the  constitution  strike  the  mind  with  the  force  and  precision  of 
axioms,  in  which  no  sophistry  can  lurk,  and  where  no  doubt 
can  attach. 
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Whenever,  as  he  remarked,  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is 
granted  to  Congress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power,  require  that  it 
should  be  exercised  exclusively,  the  subject  is  as  completely 
taken  away  from  the  State  Legislatures  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  act  upon  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
prohibition  that  no  State  shall  pass  '<  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."  A  contract  is  again  defined  as  in  a  former 
case,  and  the  law  binds  the  party  to  perform  it,  and  that  is  the 
obligation  of  the  contract ;  and  any  law  which  releases  a  part  of 
this  obligation,  or  discharges  it,  or  makes  it  totally  invalid, 
impairs  it.  The  principle  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  INVIOLABILITY  OF  CONTRACTS,  and  that 
principle  was  to  be  protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  as- 
serted, and  all  modes  of  violation  were  included  in  the  prohibi- 
tion. The  plain  meaning  of  a  provision,  not  contradicted  by 
any  other  provision  in  the  same  instrument,  was  to  be  regarded ; 
and  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  infer,  from  extrin- 
sic circumstances,  that  a  case,  for  which  the  words  of  an  in- 
strument expressly  provide,  should  be  exempted  firom  its 
operation.  To  restore  public  confidence  completely,  when 
impaired  by  State  laws  which  enabled  the  debtor  to  dischaige 
his  debt  otherwise  than  was  stipulated  in  the  contract,  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  prohibit  the  use  of  particular  means  by 
which  it  might  be  effected,  but  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  means 
by  which,  the  same  mischief  might  be  produced.  The  Conven- 
tion intended  to  establish  a  great  principle — ^that  contracts 
should  be  inviolable ;  and  they  therefore  declared  that  no  State 
should  pass  "  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

The  Court,  in  MCuUock  vs.  Maryland,  (1819,)  dealt  with 
the  like  ability  and  force  in  expounding  other  principles  in  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  had  imposed  a  tax 
on  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  within  that  State, 
and  the  Court  held  that  Congress  had  power  to  incorporate  a 
national  Bank,  with  authority  to  establish  branches  in  the  diffe- 
rent States,  as  one  of  the  lawful  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Government.  They  further  held, 
that  for  the  State  to  tax  those  means,  was  frustrating  their  exer- 
cise, and  was  unlawfiil.  A  power  to  create,  implied  a  power  to 
preserve ;  and  a  power  to  destroy,  if  wielded  by  a  different 
hand,  was  hostile  to  and  incompatible  with  the  power  to  create 
and  to  preserve ;  and  when  such  a  repugnancy  existed  between 
powers  flowing  from  different  sources,  the  authority,  which  was  ^ 
the  supreme  law,  must  control. 

In  mis  case  the  Chief  Justice  gave  some  of  his  most  lucid 
and  admirable  expositions  of  the  true  foundation,  expanded 
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views,  and  plain  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  appears  to  have 
spoken  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  Court,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case  in  his  elucidations  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, emanated  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  was  not 
the  act  of  sovereign  and  independent  States.  It  was  submitted 
by  the  Convention,  by  Congress,  by  the  State  Legislatures,  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  assembled  in  separate 
State  conventions.  They  could  not  possibly  assemble  in  one 
consolidated  mass,  and  the  mode  recommended  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  employ  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
was  the  most  easy  and  practicable  wav.  But  neither  Congress 
nor  the  State  Legislatures  expressca  any  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  system.  They  were  mere  conduits  through  whom 
it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  The  Go- 
vernment was  ordained  and  established  in  the  name  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  States,  as  States  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity,  passed  no  judgment  upon  the  instrument.  Their 
constituents  acted  ibr  themselves  in  their  original  or  primeval 
capacity ;  and  they  dissolved  at  once,  as  destructive  to  their 
peace  and  happiness,  all  schemes  and  leagues  of  associated  so- 
vereignties, and  with  one  united  language  and  in  one  united 
name,  they  ordained  and  established  a  national  government, 
in  order  to  "form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  them  and  their  posterity."  We  must  go  into  the  details  of 
the  Constitution  to  see  how  far  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ordained  that  State  sovereignties  should  continue  to  exist,  but 
in  entire  subserviency  to  the  higher  and  greater  purposes  of  the 
national  will. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  Government  of  the  Union,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  was  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action. 
it  was  sovereign  with  respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  it. 
It  was  the  government  of  all ;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all, 
and  its  will  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  There  is  no 
phrase  in  the  instrument,  which,  like  that  in  the  articles  of  Con- 
federation, excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.  The  Con- 
stitution did  not  attempt  to  go  into  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  would  admit,  and  of  all 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution.  That 
would  have  made  it  a  prolix  code,  and  probably  one  never  to 
be  understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature  required  that  only  its 
great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its  important  objects  desig- 
nated, and  the  minor  ingredients  left  to  be  deduced. 
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There  is  no  restrictive  term  preventing  the  Constitution  fipom 
receiving  a  fair  and  just  interpretation.  The  Government  was 
entrusted  with  the  most  ample  powers — with  the  sword  and  the 
purse — ^with  all  the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  and  it  must  have  been 
entrusted  with  ample  means,  and  certainly  with  the  ordinary 
means,  for  their  execution. 

The  case  of  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodwardj  (1819,)  is 
another,  in  which  the  construction  of  the  prohibition  that  no 
State  should  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
received  a  most  able  and  interesting  discussion. 

The  Charter  granted  by  the  Crown  to '.the  Trustees  of  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1769,  was  held  to  constitute  a  private  eleemo- 
synary institution,  consisting  entirely  of  private  donations,  and 
incorporated  for  the  better  preservation  of  its  property,  and  ap- 
plication of  its  funds  for  the  charitable,  literary,  and  religious 
objects  of  the  founders.  The  stipulations  in  the  Charter  were 
held  to  be  a  contract  between  the  crown,  the  donors  and  the 
trustees,  unaffected  by  the  Revolution,  and  equally  binding  on 
the  Government  of  New-Hampshire  as  succeeding  in  that  re* 
spect  to  the  rights,  and  duties  of  the  King,  and  which  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  consequently  adjudged  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
New-Hampshire,  altering  the  Charter  without  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  in  a  material  part,  was  an  act  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract. 

In  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  had  never  been 
understood  to  embrace  other  contracts  than  those  which  respect 
property  or  some  object  of  value,  and  which  conferred  rights 
which  might  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  contract 
in  that  case  was  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  and  for 
the  security  and  disposition  of  property.  Upon  the  faith  of 
that  contract,  real  and  personal  estate  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  corporation.  The  case  was  within  the  words,  and  must  be 
within  the  spirit  and  reason,  of  the  rule.  All  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  advance  religion,  charity,  and  education,  are  of  im- 
portance and  value,  and  all  gifts  and  investments  for  such  pur- 
poses are  induced  by  the  performance  of  the  gift  and  its  deposit^ 
and  it  would  check  them  and  depreciate  their  value,  if  such 
contracts  were  subject  to  the  fluctuating  policy  of  legislative 
bodies. 

This  decision  has  been  uniformly  regarded  by  a  just  and  in- 
telligent community  as  having  shed  a  benign  influence  over 
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the  safety  and  prosperity  of  all  our  literary,  charitable,  and  re- 
lifrious  establishments. 

In  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  (1821,)  we  have  another  impres- 
sive instance  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  luminous  exposition 
of  the  Constitution.  It  established  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  decisions  of  the  highest  of  the 
State  tribunals,  in  all  cases  and  on  all  questions  in  which  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  had  been 
brought  into  discussion ;  and  the  decision  had  been  against  the 
paramount  authority  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  coming 
in  collision  with  a  State  law. 

He  observed,,  that  the  judicial  was  co-extensive  with  the  le- 
gislative power  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  gjeat  conservative 
power  to  maintain  the  principles  established  m  the  Constitution. 
The  Government  was  supreme  as  far  as  the  Constitution  goes, 
and  as  far  as  the  Government  was  empowered  to  act.  The 
Judiciary  is  bound  to  decide  on  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Union,  whoever  may  belhe  parties  to 
the  case.  That  construction  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
adopted  which  would  consist  with  the  words,  and  promote  its 
general  intention.  The  United  States  were  a  nation,  and  one 
people  as  to  all  cases  and  powers  given  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  every  principal  power  carried  with  it  all  those  incidental 
powers  which  were  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effectual 
execution. 

No  government  ou^ht  to  be  so  defective  in  its  organization 
as  not  to  contain  withm  itself  the  means  of  securing  the  execu- 
tion of  its  own  laws  against  dangers  of  every  kind — against 
State  legislatures  and  Courts.  If  each  member  of  the  Union 
could  arrest  the  course  of  the  Government,  it  would  possess  a 
veto  on  the  will  of  the  whole. 

The  United  States  form,  for  many  most  important  purposes, 
a  single  nation.  In  waging  war,  in  making  peace,  in  contract- 
ing alliances,  we  are  one  people.  In  all  commercial  regula- 
tions we  are  one  and  the  same  people.  In  many  other  respects 
the  American  people  are  one ;  and  the  government  of  the 
Union  is  alone  capable  of  controlling  and  managing  their  in- 
terests in  all  those  respects.  America  has  chosen  to  be,  for 
many  purposes,  a  nation,  and  for  all  those  purposes  the  Govern- 
ment is  complete,  and  to  all  those  purposes  it  is  competent. 
The  people  have  declared  that,  in  the  exercise  of  all  powers 
^ven  for  these  objects,  it  is  supreme.  In  effecting  those  ob- 
jects it  can  legitimately  control  all  individuals  or  governments 
within  the  American  territory.  The  States  composing  the 
Union  are,  for  some  purposes  sovereign,  and  for  some  purposes 
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subordinate.  The  constitution  efid  laws  of  the  States,  so  tax 
as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  absolutely  void. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogdefty  (1824,)  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreig^  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  was  profoundly  examined  and 
declared. 

In  that  case,  several  statutes  of  New- York,  granting  exclu- 
sive privileges  upon  the  waters  of  the  State  to  Livingston  and 
Fulton  in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels,  were  adjudged 
to  come  in  collision  with,  and  to  be  repugnant  to,  the  act  of 
Congress  regulating  the  coasting  trade  ana  licensing  coasting 
vessels,  and  to  be  consequently  null  and  void. 

In  delivering  the  elaborate  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  Chief 
Justice  stated  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  not  to 
be  taken  strictly ;  but  the  words  were  to  be  taken  in  their  na- 
tural sense,  and  to  be  construed  by  the  language  of  the  instru- 
ment, taken  «n  connection  with  the  purposes  and  objects  for 
which  they  were  conferred.  Commerce  was  not  only  traffic, 
but  intercourse ;  and  includes,  as  a  branch  of  conmierce,  navi- 
gation, and  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one  nation  into  the 
ports  of  another.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  extends 
to  every  species  of  commercied  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States.  It 
does  not  stop  at  the  external  boundary  of  a  State,  but  may  be 
introduced  into  the  interior.  The  word,  <<  among  "  the  several 
States,  means  intermingled  with,  and  it  concerns  more  States 
than  one. 

The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole  Government  is,  that 
its  action  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  to  those  internal  concerns  which  affect  the  States 
generally,  and  it  is  only  excluded  from  the  completely  internal 
concerns  of  a  State.  A  foreign  voyafine  may  commence  or  ter- 
minate at  a  port  within  a  State,  and  the  power  of  Congress  in 
the  regulation  of  commerce  may  be  so  far  exercised  within 
a  State.  The  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  is  vested  in  Congress  as  abso- 
lutely as  it  would  be  in  a  single  governuient,  havmg  in  its  con- 
stitution the  same  restriction  on  me  exercise  of  its  power.  It 
is  a  power  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  exercised  to  its  ut- 
most extent.  Though  the  sovereignty  of  Congress  be  limited 
to  specified  objects,  it  is  plenary  ^as  to  those  objects.  Full 
power  to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies  the  whole  power, 
and  leaves  no  residuum ;  for  the  grant  of  the  whole  is  inconmii- 
tible  with  the  existence  of  a  rign(Ja^other  to  any  part  of  it 
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The  power  to  regulate  commerce,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  Congress,  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  exercised  by  a 
State ;  for  if  a  State  should  proceed  to  regulate  conmierce  with 
foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  would  be  ex- 
ercismg  the  very  power  granted  to  Congress ;  and  as  Congress 
has  exercised  the  power,  they  have  exercised  it  so  far  as  was 
deemed  necessary  or  proper.  The  word  "  regulate  "  implies 
full  power  over  the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and  necessarily  ex- 
cludes the  action  of  all  others.  It  applies  to  those  parts  which 
remain  as  they  were,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  altered ;  and 
the  uniforlh  whole  is  as  much  deranged  and  disturbed  by 
changing  what  the  regulating  power  designs  to  leave  untouch- 
ed, as  that  on  which  it  has  operated. 

So  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  extends  to  navigation 
carried  on  in  vessels  exclusively  employed  in  transporting  pas- 
sengers, and  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between  the  power 
to  regulate  vessels  employed  in  transporting  men  for  hire  or 
property  for  hire,  and  such  vessels  were  as  much  a  part  of 
the  American  marine  as  those  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  cargo.  The  transportation  of  passengers  was  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  packets  which  ply  along  the  coasts,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  make  v^oyages  between  America  and 
Europe.  Congress  had  actually  exercised  its  power  over  that 
branch  of  navigation,  and  by  the  act  of  March,  1819,  entitled, 
"an  act  regulating  passenger  ships  and  vessels,"  had  made 
provision  for  their  safety  and  comfort.  The  rebuke  that  the 
Chief  Justice  gave  in  that  case  to  those  who  indulged  in  a  jea- 
lous and  narrow  construction  of  the  Constitution,  was  worthy 
of  the  deepest  reflection.  "  The  postulates,"  he  observed, 
"  that  the  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  are  to 
be  reduced  by  construction  into  the  narrowest  possible  com- 
pass, and  that  the  original  powers  of  the  States  were  retained, 
if  any  possible  construction  would  retain  them,  would  explain 
away,  by  refined  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  constitution 
of  our  country,  and  leave  it  a  magnificent  structure  totally 
unfit  for  use." 

We  cannot  but  be  struck,  in  perusing  this  opinion,  with  its 
majestic  brevity  and  severe  simplicity.  The  propositions  are 
like  abstract  truths,  which  have  no  need  of  illustration  or  the 
aids  of  learning.  The  embellishments  of  rhetoric  and  the 
splendour  of  declamation  would  have  been,  out  of  place,  and 
would  have  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  logic,  and  dimi- 
nish the  intense  light  of  his  wisdom. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland, 
(1827,)  the  Court  held  that  a  State  law,  requiring  the  importer 
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of  goods  to  take  out  and  pay  for  a  license,  before  the  goods 
had  become  unpacked  and  mixed  with  the  general  property  of 
the  country,  was  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  amount^  to 
a  tax  on  imports,  and  was  hostile  to  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. 

The  last  case  to  which  in  the  present  instance  we  shall  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  that  of  Craig  vs.  the  State  of 
Missouri,  (1830.)  The  Legislature  of  that  State  bad  in  1821  es- 
tablished loan  offices,  and  the  officers  of  the  treasury  were  di- 
rected to  issue  certificates  to  $200,000,  not  exceeding  $10  each, 
and  stating  that  they  were  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  any 
loan  offices  in  the  State,  in  discharge  of  taxes  and  debts  due  to 
the  State,  for  the  sum  therein  expressed,  with  interest  at  two 
per  cent.  The  certificates  were  made  receivable  at  the  trea- 
sury, and  by  tax-gatherers  and  other  public  officers  in  payment 
of  taxes  and  monies  due  to  the  State,  or  to  any  county  or  town, 
and  by  all  officers  in  discharge  of  salaries  and  fees.  Certain 
property  of  the  State  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.  The 
loan  officers  were  authorized  to  make  loans  of  the  certificales  to 
citizens,  on  good  security,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

These  certificates  were  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
Bills  of  Credit  within  the  Prohibition  that  ''no  State  shall  emit 
Bills  of  Credit."  The  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  declared  that  Bills  of  Credit  within  the  meaning  of 
the  prohibition,  were  a  paper  medium,  emitted  by  a  State  go- 
vernment with  an  intention  that  they  should  circulate  between 
individuals,  and  between  Government  and  individuals,  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  community  as  money.  The  colonial 
and  revolutionary  practice  of  our  country  had  given  the  words 
"Bills  of  Credit"  an  appropriate  meaning,  and  if  the  prohibi- 
tion meant  any  thing,  it  meant  that ;  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  in  the  Constitution  could  not  be  evaded  by 
giving  a  new  name  to  an  old  thing.  The  prohibition  was  ge- 
neral, and  did  not  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  they  were 
made  a  tender  or  not.  That  was  a  distinct  and  independent 
operation,  and  forbidden  in  another  place.  The  mischie&  of 
paper  money  exist  without  a  tender.  In  Massachusetts,  Virgi- 
nia, and  by  the  continental  Congress  during  the  American  war, 
paper  money  had  been  issued  and  been  pernicious  without  a 
tender,  and  the  Constitution  intended  to  eradicate  the  power. 

Upon  a  collected,  view  of  these  various  expositions  of  the 
Constitution  in  some  of  its  most  vital  parts,  who  can  be  so  cold 
and  heartless  as  to  withhold  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  gra- 
titude, so  feirly  won  and  so  justly  due  to,  the  great  men  by 
whom  they  were  made  ?    Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who,  in  mind 
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as  well  as  in  station,  was  primus  inter  pares,  is  the  illustrious 
individual  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  this  series 
of  decisions  in  vindication  of  the  powers  and  character  of  the 
National  Government ;  and  which  elevated  the  Ck)urt  of  which 
he  was  the  head  and  the  brightest  ornament,  to  an  exalted  rank 
in  honour  and  dignity,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  his  intelligent 
countrymen,  but  in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Justice  Washington  was  an  associate  Judge  through  most  of  the 
judicial  life  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  that  excellent  Judge  bore 
his  part  with  firmness  and  discernment  in  the  settlement  of 
these  great  constitutional  principles  in  our  national  jurispru- 
dence. Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  and  after  him  Mr.  Justice 
Thompson,  were  also  his  distin^ished  compeers,  and  sustained 
his  viev/s  with  their  own  solid  judgments.  But,  above  all,  Mr. 
Justice  Story  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  for  his  perse- 
vering, frank,  firm,  and  most  enlightened  support.  His  judicial 
opinions  are  peculiarly  marked  for  profound  and  accurate  re- 
search, for  energy  and  felicity  of  style,  for  rapid,  glowing,  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  and  for  completeness  of  examination  and 
correctness  of  conclusion,  equalling  at  least,  if  not  surpassing, 
the  labours  of  any  man,  in  any  country,  who  has  adorned  the 
judicial  station. 

We  contemplate,  with  never-ceasing  admiration,  the  solidity,"^ 
extent,  and  materials  of  the  magnificent  fabric  of  our  national 
jurisprudence,  as  it  stood  in  its  freshness  and  splendour,  entire 
and  undefaced,  at  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  master 
artist.  The  Supreme  Ck>urt  had  asserted  and  supported  the. 
paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uniotti 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  all  acts  of  State  legislation 
repugnant  thereto,  were  inoperative  and  void.  It  had  declared 
that  the  government  of  the  nation  was  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  self-preservation,  and  contained  wUhin  itself  the 
means  of  its  own  safety ;  that  the  judicial  power  was  co-exten- 
sive with  the  legislative,  and  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  and  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union ;  that  no 
State  legislation,  or  other  official  acts,  could  impede  or  annul  the 
judgments  of  tlie  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  determine  their 
jurisdiction ;  that  no  State  could  pass  laws  annulling  its  own 
grants  of  property  to  individuals,  or  to  private  corporations,  for 
any  purposes,  charitable,  literary,  or  religious ;  that  a  State  could 
no  more  impair  its  own  contracts  with  individuals,  than  jthe  con- 
tracts of  one  individual  with  another  ;  that  though  the  national 
government  was  limited  in  its  powers,  yet  within  its  lawful 
sphere  of  action,  and  within  the  reach  of  those  powers,  it  was 
completely  sovereign  and  supreme  ;  that  the  Constitution  was 
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not  to  be  construed  strictly,  as  if  it  were  a  penal  code,  or  some 
fearfiil  power  erected  by  alien  hands,  foreign  to  the  interests 
and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  erected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their 
security  and  happiness,  and  was  animated  with  their  spirit,  and 
power,  and  sympathies,  and  intelligence ;  that  it  was  entitled  to 
receive  a  &ir  and  liberal  interpretation,  and  words  were  to  be 
taken  in  their  ncUural,  plain,  and  ordinary  sense,  such  as  the 
langUQffQ  of  the  instrument  reasonably  imported  with  honest 
men  who  intended  what  the^  said ;  that  it  was  entrusted  with 
ample  means,  co-extensive  with  its  ample  powers,  and  requisite 
for  their  complete  execution  ;  that  the  Government  was  necessar 
rily  left  in  its  discretion  to  the  choice  of  means  suitable,  fit,  and 
proper  to  give  effect  to  the  great  trusts  confided  to  it ;  that  no 
State  could,  by  taxation,  or  in  any  other  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, undertake  to  impede,  oppress,  or  annihilate  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  or  the  means  duly  employed  to  carry 
them  into  effect ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  a  single  nation,  known  only  to  the  world  as 
such,  and  the  people  of  it  were  one  sovereign  people  as  to  all 
the  relations,  powers,  and  attributes,  created  and  conferred  by 
them  on  the  government  of  their  creation  and  choice  ;  that  in 
such  a  government,  charged  with  such  paramount  interests  and 
duties,  the  principal  powers  carry  with  them  necessarily  all  the 
incidental  power  requisite  to  give  them  full  effect ;  that  the 
power  to  regulate  conunerce  was  conferred  upon  Congress,  as 
being  one  of  the  primary  ends  in  view  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  it  was  necessarily  from  the  reason  and  terms 
of  the  grant,  an  exclusive  power  conferred  absolutely,  and  in  the 
broadest  terms,  without  limitation  or  qualification,  excepting  in 
one  or  two  specified  instances  not  affecting  the  general  grant ; 
that  no  State  could  exercise  the  same  power  or  any  part  of  it, 
for  the  grant  of  the  whole  left  no  residuum  on  which  another 
power  could  operate ;  and  no  State  could  exercise  the  same 
part,  or  any  part  of  i^  or  fill  up  what  it  might  deem  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  regulation ;  that  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress was  absolute,  conclusive,  and  final,  as  to  what  does,  and 
as  to  what  does  not,  require  specific  regulation ;  that  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  embraced  traffic,  intercourse,  and  naviga- 
tion in  all  its  branches,  and  included,  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize ;  Finally, 
that  the  interdiction  to  the  States  to  emit  Bills  of  Credit,  reach- 
ed paper  money  under  whatever  name  -  or  denomination,  pro- 
vided it  was  issued  by  the  State,  and  intended  to  circulate  as  cur- 
rency ;  and  no  subtlety  of  contrivance  or  masked  scheme  could 
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be  permitted  to  evade  or  elude  the  authority  and  policy  of  the 
prohibition  :  that  it  was  intended  to  bar  the  introducton,  in  all 
future  times,  of  those  colonial  and  revolutionary  paper  issues 
without  any  metallic  basis  to  support  them,  and  which  had  been 
so  fruitful,  as  sad  experience  had  taught  us,  in  mischief^  fraud, 
and  ruin. 

We  had  fondly  believed,  until  recent  events,  which  we  shall 
presently  notice,  have  cast  deep  shadows  over  our  fairest  and 
proudest  hopes,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  at  last 
established  a  high  judicial  power,  firm  in  its  tenure  and  exalted  in 
its  character,  where  Justice  and  Liberty  might  find  an  asylum 
for  all  succeeding  generations.  But  we  must  now  reverse  the 
picture,  and  take  special  notice  of  the  two  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  They  contain  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  new  dynasty ;  and  in  reading  those  decisions,  we  per- 
ceive at  once  an  altered  tone  and  a  narrower  spirit,  not  only 
in  Chief  Justice  Taney,  but  even  in  some  of  the  old  associates 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  when  they  handle  constitutional 
questions.  The  change  is  so  ^reat  and  so  ominous,  that  a 
gathering  gloom  is  casfover  the  mture.  We  seem  to  have  sunk 
suddenly  telow  the  horizon,  to  have  lost  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  to  hold  on  our  way  per  incertam  lunam,  sub  luce  mcUigna. 

(1.)  The  case  in  which  the  new  Chief  Justice  first  divulges 
his  principles  of  constitutional  law,  is  that  of  Charles  River 
Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge. 

It  appears,  that  in  1650,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
granted  to  Harvard  College  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  a  ferry 
from  Charleston  to  Boston  by  lease  or  otherwise.  The  College 
continued  the  ferry  by  its  lessees,  and  received  the  issues  and 
profits  until  1785,  when  a  Company  was  incorporated  by  sta- 
tute to  build  a  bridge  over  Charles  River,  where  the  ferry  stood, 
•  and  to  take  tolls  for  forty  years,  and  which  term  was  after- 
wards extended  to  seventy.  The  Company  was  to  pay  £200 
a  year  to  the  College  during  the  continuance  of  the  charter. 
The  bridge  was  built  and  kept  constantly  in  good  order,  and 
tolls  were  taken.  But  in  1828  the  Legislature  incorporated 
another  Company  for  the  erection  of  another  bridge.  The 
new  or  Warren  Bridge,  commenced  at  Charlesto^h,  within  six- 
teen rods  of  the  other,  and  terminated  about  fifty  rods  from  the 
other  at  the  end  in  Boston.  The  Warren  Bridge  was  to  be- 
come free  after  a  few  years,  and  that  period  has  some  time  since 
passed,  and  it  has  become  a  free  bridge.  Travellers  pass  almost 
entirely  over  the  new  and  free  bridge,  and  the  value  of  the 
franchise  of  1785  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  two 
bridges  were  for  all  practical  purposes  contiguous  from  the  be- 
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^nning  to  the  end  of  them.  The  proprietors  of  the  Charles 
Kiver  Bridge  sought  by  injunction  to  stop  the  erection  and  use 
of  the  Warren  Bridge,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  authorizing 
the  erection  and  use  of  the  latter  bridge  was  an  act  impairing 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  contained  in  the  first  grant.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  refused  relief  and  dismiss- 
ed the  bill ;  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  Court  affirmed  the  juck^ment.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  establishment  of  the  new  and  uee  bridge  had  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  other,  but  the  national  Court  held  that  all  public 
grants  were  to  be  taken  strictly  as  against  the  State,  and  that 
nothing  passed  by  implication ;  and  that  there  was  no  express 
declaration  in  the  act  of  1785  that  the  Legislature  would  not, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  grant  another  bridf^  so 
contiguous  as  to  sink  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  first  bridge. 
It  was  not  so  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  therefore  such  an  un- 
derstanding or  stipulation  was  no  part  of  the  contract,  and 
nothing  could  be  implied  against  the  State  in  such  a  contract 

The  rule  of  the  common  law,  in  the  case  of  private  fi;rants 
from  one  individual  to  another,  if  the  words  be  doubtful,  is  to 
construe  them  most  strongly  against  the  grantor ;  but  in  royal 
^ants  the  rule  is  said  to  be  otherwise,  and  every  construction 
is  to  be  made  most  favourable  to  the  King.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  doubtful  cases,  where  a  choice  of  construc- 
tion is  fairly  open  without  any  violation  of  the  objects  of  the 
^rant.  The  eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  the  cultivated 
jurisprudence  of  civilized  nations,  are  abhorrent  to  any  exten- 
sion of  the  rule  so  as  to  destroy  the  integrity,  and  justice,  and 
purport  of  the  grant.  It  would  certainly  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind,  if  the  grants  of  sovereigns  to  their  subjects,  for  va- 
luable consideration,  were  to  be  construed  by  a  rule  of  lax  mo- 
rality, and  the  grants  of  one  subject  to  another  by  a  better  and  a 
sterner  code.  "  If  good  faith,"  said  King  John  of  Prance, "  was 
banished  ifrom  the  rest  of  the  earth,  she  ought  to  find  her  resi- 
dence in  the  breasts  of  princes." 

This,  however,  was  not  a  royal  grant,  but  one  made  by  the 
Republican  Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  and  surely  the  cha- 
racter, and  objects,  and  time  of  the  grant  of  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  charter ;  its  useful  and  beneficent  purpose ;  the  burdens, 
risks,  and  duties  which  it  imposed  on  the  grantees ;  and  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  which  it  required,  were  sufficient  to  entitle 
it  to  a  liberal  interpretation.  It  ought  at  least  to  receive  the 
jsame  just  and  impartial  construction  as  other  statutes  receive 
when  passed  for  objects  of  great  public  utility.  The  rule  in  the 
old  English  authorities  is  much  to  be  commended,  that  if  there 
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be  mischiefs  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  are  to  be  avoided  by 
application  of  reason,  and  by  putting  such  a  construction  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  would  exclude  all  rigour  and  injustice, 
and  stand  with  equity  and  good  sense. 

The  legislative  grant  of  the  franchise  of  the  Charles  River 
Brid^  and  its  tolls  was  like  a  grant  of  land.  It  was  a  contract, 
binding  on  the  Legislature  as  well  as  on  the  corporation,  and  it 
could  not  lawfully  be  impaired  or  resumed.  This,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  the  declared  doctrine  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  venerable  Marshall.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
grant  was  not  irrevocable.  There  was  no  such  power  reserved, 
and  yet  the  principles  of  the  Court  allow  the  Legislature  to  do 
that  indirectly  which  they  could  not  do  directly.  It  would 
seem  to  be  most  absurd  and  preposterous  to  infer  and  admit 
an  implied  reservation  of  power  in  the  Legislature,  to  destroy, 
at  its  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  its  own  valuable  grants. 
It  undermines  the  foundations  of  morality,  confidence,  and 
truth.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Court,  the  Legislature  might,  the 
day  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  under  the  contract  and 
faith  of  the  State,  have  granted  to  another  Company  the  power 
to  erect,  or  to  erect  themselves,  another  bridge  closely  conti- 
guous, and  on  the  same  line,  and  even  make  it  a  free  bridge, 
and  destroy  at  once  the  value  of  the  prior  grant.  This  is  giv- 
ing to  contracts  that  cunning  interpretation  which  Cicero  so 
pointedly  condemns — Existunt  etiam  stepe  injuria  cqiumnia 
quadami  et  nimis  callida  sed  malitiosa^  juris  interpretationej 
[De  officiiSf  1. 10.) ;  and  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  Roman  gene- 
ral who  made  a  truce  with  the  enemy  for  thirty  daps,  but  ra- 
vaged their  territory  in  the  ni^ht  under  the  pretext  that  nights 
were  not  within  the  letter  of  the  contract.  The  true  principle 
is,  that  the  action  which  would  impair  or  destroy  a  grant,  is 
prohibited  by  implication  of  law  from  the  nature  and  reason  of 
the  case.  It  is  a  well-understood  and  solid  principle  of  the 
common  law,  that  all  grants  of  franchises,  as  markets,  ferries, 
and  bridges,  carry  with  them  impliedly  whatever  is  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  ^grantor  to  enable  them  to  hold  and  enjoy 
the  same.  When  the  use  of  a  thing  is  granted,  every  thing  is 
granted  by  which  the  grantee  may  have  and  enjoy  the  same. 
The  law  is  not  so  absurd  or  improvident  as  to  grant  the  end 
and  not  the  means  requisite  to  attain  it.  The  lawful  owners  of 
a  franchise  have  the  implied  right  to  be  protected  from  subse- 
quent ^ants  in  their  vicinity,  affecting  them  directly  and  in- 
juriousTy«  Lex  est  cuicunque  aliquis  qui  concedit,  concedere 
videtur  et  id^  sine  auo  res  uti  esse  rum  potest.  If  A  grants 
trees  in  his  wood  to  B,  said  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  English 
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courts  as  early  as  Edward  I.,  B  may  come  with  carts  oyer  A's 
land  and  carry  away  the  trees.  The  obligation  between  the 
government  and  the  owners  of  sach  franchises  is  mutual.  The 
one  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  accommodating  the  public 
with  all  reasonable  facilities,  promptly,  and  at  all  proper  times, 
and  he  has  his  recompense  in  his  toll.  The  other,  in  consi- 
deration of  that  accommodation,  is  bound  in  justice  and  good 
faith  not  to  interfere,  by  the  erection  of  a  rival  franchise,  so 
contiguous  and  on  the  same  line,  as  to  draw  away  the  custom 
from  the  other  and  destroy  its  value.  This  would  be  a  fraud 
upon  the  previous  grant.  It  was  declared  by  the  Courts  as  far 
back  as  the  year  books  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  that  if  another 
person  built  a  fair  or  market  (and  it  is  the  same  of  a  bridge  or 
ferry)  so  near  to  mine  as  to  destroy  its  custom,  the  law  regard- 
ed the  new  fiiir  or  market  as  a  nuisance,  and  gave  a  remedy  to 
abate  it ;  for  the  ^rant  of  the  King  of  a  franchise  was  always  with 
the  clause  that  it  should  not  work  a  nuisance  to  any  prior  es- 
tablished fair  or  market ;  "  and  this  would  be  the  case  even 
without  such  a  clause,  for  the  King  cannot  take  away  my  frank- 
tenement,  and  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  my  fair  or 
market  for  the  use  of  the  people." 

It  is  rather  singular  that  we  should  be  obliged,  at  this  day, 
to  go  back  to  the  feudal  times  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys 
in  order  to  teach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the 
ethics  of  the  law. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion,  relied  upon  a  recent 
case  in  the  English  King's  Bench,  in  which  it  was  held,  that 
under  a  grant,  by  act  of  Parliament,  giving  toll  for  articles 
passing  through  the  locks  on  a  canal,  the  grantees  could  not 
claim  toll  from  persons  using  one  of  the  levels  of  the  canal,  and 
not  passing  through  any  of  the  locks.  The  right  to  take  toll 
in  such  a  case  could  not  be  implied,  because  such  a  privilege 
was  not  in  the  charter,  and  every  ambiguity  in  the  contract 
must  operate  in  favour  of  the  public.  E^  it  so ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple decided  in  that  case  had  no  application,  for  the  right  to 
take  toll  was  confined  to  one  certain  specific  use — ^the  passing 
through  the  locks. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  while  on  this  point,  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  resorted  to  an  English  authority  of  the  other  day  for  a 
solution  of  a  great  constitutional  question  in  this  country ;  while 
Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  his  opinion  on  the  same  side,  repro- 
bates the  practice  of  resorting  to  the  contemporaneous  English 
cases  for  rules  in  expounding  our  own  le^lative  grants  and 
constitutional  checks.  The  Chief  Justice  msisted  that  we  are 
to  apply  to  State  grants  the  same  rules  of  construction  that  are 
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applied  in  England  to  the  construction  of  royal  and  parliamentary 
grants.  But  we  say  assuredly  not ;  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  came  forward  in  their  original  character,  and  laid  down 
rules  and  prohibitions  for  their  protection  and  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  which  consequently  require  a  broader  and  more  liberal 
reception.  They  have  prohibited  the  State  Legislatures  from 
passing  any  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  They 
have  plac^  such  contracts  on  new  and  higher  ground,  invest- 
ed them  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  s^ven  them  a  more  impreg- 
nable character.  All  prerogative  and  state  powers  must  bow  be- 
fore this  solemn  mandate  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  has  made  no  distinction ;  but  placed 
all  contracts,  whether  made  by  the  State  Legislatures  or  by  indi- 
viduals, on  the  same  footing  of  equal  right  and  justice. 

But  what  is  most  alarming  and  most  heretical  in  this  opinion 
is  the  new-fangled  doctrine,  that  the  contracts  of  the  State  are 
to  be  construea  strictly  as  against  the  grantee,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  raised  by  implication.  "  In  grants  by  the  public,"  the 
Chief  Justice  observed,  "nothing  passes  by  implication;  there 
was  no  engafifement  by  the  State  that  another  bridge  should 
not  be  erected ;  on  that  subject  the  charter  is  silent ;  there  are 
no  words  which  import  such  a  contract  as  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  Company  contend  for,  and  none  can  be  implied ;  sove- 
reign rights  are  concerned,  and  the  interests  of  a  whole  com- 
munity would  be  deeply  affected  by  such  an  implication ;  none 
of  the  faculties  or  franchises  granted  to  that  corporation  have 
been  revoked  by  the  Legislature.  Its  night  to  take  the  tolls 
granted  by  the  charter  remains  unaltered.  All  the  franchises 
and  rights  of  property  enumerated  in  the  charter^  remain  un- 
impaired. Its  income  is  destroyed  by  the  common  bridgCy 
tohichy  being  free^  draws  off  the  passengers  and  property  which 
would  have  gone  over  it,  and  renders  their  franchise  of  no  va- 
lue ;  this  is  the  gist  of  the  complaint.^  Indeed,  and  is  it  so  ! 
and  what  destruction  of  rights  under  a  contract  can  be  more 
complete  ?  Such  a  cold-blooded  commentary  on  the  contract,  ' 
such  a  desolating  doctrine  coming  from  the  head  of  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  which  was  intended  to  be,  and 
hitherto  had  been,  the  ctistos  m^orum^  the  great  guardian  of  the 
morals  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  merits  the  se- 
verest animadversion  that  wounded  justice  and  indignant  pa- 
triotism can  bestow.  f 

The  old  books  are  full  of  stem  rebuke  of  attempts  of  parties 
to  keep  their  contracts  to  the  letter  and  break  them  in  the 
spirit.  Thus  a  party  covenanted  to  deliver  certain  parts  of  the 
grains  made  in  his  brew-house  for  the  use  of  another's  cattle,  and 
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he  mingled  hops  with  them  designedly,  so  as  to  render  them 
bitter  and  useless.  Another  covenanted  to  deUver  so  many 
yards  of  cloth,  and  he  cut  the  cloth  in  pieces  and  then  deliver- 
ed it;  and  a  third  covenanted* to  leave  at  the  end  of  his  lease 
all  the  timber  on  the  land,  and  he  cut  it  down,  and  so  left  it. 
Such  acts  were  justly  held  by  the  Courts  to  be  in  fraudem 
legis^  for  the  law  regards  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  the 
true  and  faithful  performance  of  contracts. 

It  is  not  true,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  difficulty 
feugg:ested  by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  there  was  no  rule  for  fix- 
ing the  extent  on  each  side  of  the  Charles  Biver  Bridge  to 
which  the  immunity  of  the  franchise  in  reason  and  justice  ex- 
tended. It  extended  as  far  as  was  requisite  to  preserve  the 
custom  and  toll  in  reasonable  safety,  and  from  essential  dimi- 
nution. Though  not  to  be  measured  with  mathematical  nice- 
ty, the  distance  was  capable  of  being  ascertained  and  defined 
by  proof  of  witnesses  before  a  jury  or  a  master,  with  sufficient 
certainty.  The  circumstances  of  every  case,  and  the  facts  in 
the  case  under  the  application  of  the  common  sense  and  discre- 
tion of  a  Court  and  Jury,  can  readily  determine  whether  a  new 
bridge  in  the  given  case  be  or  be  not  a  nuisance.  All  nui- 
sances are  settled  as  matters  of  fact  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
instance  before  us  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty.  The 
new  bridge  not  only  impaired,  but  annihilated  the  previous 
grant,  and  left  the  property  created  and  nourished  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  deprived  at  once 
and  absolutely  of  all  protection.  What  a  deep  injury  has  this 
decision  infficted  on  the  Constitution,  jurisprudence,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  United  States !  we  are  fast  sinking  even  below  the 
standard  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  goddess  of  faith,  says 
Gibbon,  was  worshipped,  not  only  in  the  temples,  but  in  the 
lives  of  the  Romans. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  McLean  lays  down  all  the  great 
principles  of  construction  applicable  to  the  Charter,  with  ad* 
mirable  clearness,  precision,  and  force.  The  opinion  would 
have  done  him  the  highest  honor,  had  it  not  been  for  its  asto- 
nishly  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  He  had  conducted  his 
legal  argument  with  great  skill  to  almost  successful  results, 
and  had  nearly  attained  the  region  of  Light  and  Truth,  cum 
subita  incaiUum  Dementia  cepU — omnis  effusus  labor.  He 
held  that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  State  act,  for 
the  State  Legblatures  have  unlimited  discretion  in  devesting 
vested  rights  when  required  for  public  uses,  for  the  action  is 
on  the  property  and  not  on  the  contract,  and  the  power  is  above 
the  contract.    It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  such  a  conclusion, 
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for  to  us  it  is  absolutely  incomprehensible.  *The  mysterious 
right  of  eminent  domain  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  contract 
than  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
chartering  the  Warren  Bridge  Company,  granted  a  contiguous 
franchise  destructive  to  the  other.  They  did  not  protess  to 
appropriate  the  Charles  River  Bridge  property  to  public  uses, 
and  if  they  had  assumed  that  pretext,  it  would  have  been 
against  all  constitutional  law  ana  principle,  unless  they  had 
accompanied  the  exercise  of  their  power  with  provision  for 
making  just  compensation. 

Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  his  opinion,  repudiates  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  constructive  con- 
tracts, and  he  is  an  advocate  for  transferring  the  rule  of  royal 
Prerogative  grants  to  Iiegislative  grants  in  this  country.  He  con- 
tends that  they  are  to  be  taken  roost  strongly  against  the  grantee, 
and  that  no  public  grants  in  this  country,  any  more  than  royal 
grants  in  England,  pass  any  thing  by  implication.  Every  pre- 
sumption is  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  the  vahdity  of  a  State  law, 
and  whoever  alleges  the  contrary,  is  bound  to  show  and  prove  it 
clearly.  He  holds  that  the  Crown  may  grant  a  concurrent 
franchise  contiguous  to,  or  near  the  place  where  a  former 
one  exists,  if  not  within  its  precise  limits.  So  long  as  the 
possession  and  use  of  the  franchise  are  left  to  the  proprietor, 
the  law  does  not  notice  the  mere  diminution  of  profits  of  an 
existing  franchise.  The  competition  is  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  increased  accommodation  afforded,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  toll.  The  old  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to  royal 
grants  ought  to  be  applied  with  the  utmost  strictness  against 
any  construction  of  grants  which  tends  to  create  monopolies 
by  implication. 

After  this  view  of  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin's  notions  of  the  force 
and  effect  of  legislative  contracts,  we  need  not  doubt  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Chief  Justice.  It  would 
follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained  by  him  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  if  the  Legislature  of  any  State  were,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, to  grant  a  lot  of  lana  surrounded  by  other  lands  be- 
longing to  the  State,  the  purchaser  could  not  arrive  at  his  own 
land  without  committing  a  trespass.  To  be  sure,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  a  right  of  way  would  pass  by  implication  as  a  ne- 
cessary incident  to  the  grant,  and  without  which  the  grant 
would  be  useless.  To  be  sure  this  would  be  the  only  rational 
interpretation  of  the  grant,  and  common  sense  would  say  tj&at 
the  purchaser  had  such  a  right  of  way  by  implication,  and 
that  such  must  have  been  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  par- 
ties.   This  example  serves  to  show  the  absurdity  and  detest- 
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able  nature  of  the  doctrine,  that  nothing  passes  by  implicationy 
and  without  being  expressly  stipulated  in  l^islative  grants*; 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  suffering  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
and  the  sense  and  equity  of  the  contract,  to  be  defeated  by  the 
application  of  an  English  rule,  of  doubtful  validity,  relative  to 
prerogative  grants ;  and  which  rule,  as  to  them,  has  been  car- 
ried by  these  modem  glosses  beyond  all  warrant  in  book  autho- 
rity, and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  character  of  the  ancient 
sages. 

Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  the  second  treatise  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  has  given  to  the  public  his  ''  peculiar  views"  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  work  not  only  con- 
tains his  judicial  opinions  in  the  great  cases  we  are  reviewing, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  asia  kind  of  preliminary 
dissertation  applicable  to  these  opinions,  and  to  have  con- 
stituted the  text  book  from  which  he  drew  his  principles  of 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  And  as  the  work  is  put 
forward  as  a  supplementary  branch  of  his  judicial  opinions,  it 
is  in  that  view  only  that  we  are  bound  and  disposed  to  regard 
it 

He  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  in  endeavours 
to  make  out  his  proposition — ^that  the  Constitution  was  the 
grant  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  not  die  grant  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  m  the  aggregate.  He  seems 
to  attach  very  ^reat  importance  X6  this  distinction,  and  in  si^ 
taining  it,  he  gives  us  an  innumerable  quantity  of  citations  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds,  from  colonial^  revolutionary,  and  other 
subsequent  documents ;  and  these  quotations  contain  a  string 
of  truisms  which  no  person  is  inclined  to  controvert,  as  well  as 
a  vast  deal  of  citation,  which  has  no  very  direct  bearing  on  the 
thesis  he  endeavours  to  maintain.  It  is  a  very  discouraging 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact  as  stated  by  him,  that,  "  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  and  solemn  adjudications,  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution remains  as  unsettled  in  political,  professional,  and 
judicial  opinions,  as  it  was  immediately  after  its  adoption." 
We  apprehend,  however,  with  submission  to  the  learned  Judge, 
that  he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  position,  and  especially  as 
he  afterwards  consoles  and  assures  us,  that  "  the  time  is  not  &r 
distant  when  public  opinion  will  unite  in  considering  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  judicial  commentaries  made  upon  it  by  Chief 
Jystice  Marshall,  the  best  evidence  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

That  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  national,  a^egate  capacity,  and  not  by 
the  States  separately  as  foreign,  independent  States,  is  one  of 
those  clear  truths  which  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  it,  as 
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well  as  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  adoption,  have  settled  be- 
yond all  plausible  cavil  or  contradiction.  It  was  so  understood 
and  declcured,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  the  case  of  McCullock  vs.  Maryland.  It  was  the 
consolidated  will  of  the  whole  people  in  their  ablegate  capar 
city ;  and  though  they  assembled  in  separate  conventions  from 
the  fitness,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  case,  yet  it  was  their  united 
will,  acting  upon  one  distinct  proposition,  and  for  one  specific 
purpose,  and  which  was  the  consolidation  of  their  union  under 
one  single  National  Government.  The  inquiry  leads  to  no 
usefiil  or  practical  resuh ;  for,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin 
admits,  the  Ck>nstitution  is  to  be  expounded  by  itself,  and  not 
by  extraneous  speculations, '  But  the  theory  which  he  takes 
such  pains  to  establish,  leads  to  mischievous  tendencies,  inas- 
much as  it  goes  to  impair  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  every  national  sense,  and  to  make  out  the  United  States  to 
be  only  a  federal  alliance  of  sovereign  powers — a  league  of 
distinct  sovereignties,  and  to  revive  the  exploded  doctrines  of 
the  old  articles  of  confederation.  The  idea  is  repugnant  to  our 
history,  character,  and  practice,  from  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Ck)nstitution  in  1787,  down  to  this  day.  Under  the  bles- 
sing of  Divine  Providence,  and  by  means  of  the  wisdom  and 
efibrts  of  the  sages  and  patriots  who  framed,  adopted,  and 
hitherto  sustained  the  Constitution,  we  are,  for  all  national 
purposes,  one  single,  consolidated,  sovereign  nation,  recognized 
as  such  by  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  known  and  re- 
vered as  such  by  the  people  of  this  country.  The  contrary 
heresy  is  unfortunate,  and  especially  in  respect  to  those  Judges 
who  possess  it,  as  it  might  be  apt  to  lead  them  to  look  upon 
the  State  sovereignties  as  the  great  fountain  of  power  and  legi- 
timacy, and  to  regard  the  Government  of  the  nation  as  a  kind  of 
alien  power,  not  enjoying  the  sympathies  of  the  States  and  the 
people,  and,  consequently,  to  be  regarded  with  constant  distrust, 
and  to  be  fettered  by  the  most  strict  and  jealous  constructions. 
All  this  is*  untrue,  unjust,  and  mischievous.  If  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  of  a  State  is  to  be  respected,  much  more  is  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States.  The  national 
trust  is  infinitely  the  most  vast  and  interesting,  and  the  declar- 
ed will  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union  ought  to  command 
the  highest  reverence,  obedience,  and  loyalty,  and  especially  by 
iheir  own  ministers  of  the  law,  in  their  own  temples  of  Justice. 
There  is  one  source  of  construction  of  the  Constitution  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  which  is  perfectly  new  to  us, 
and  on  which,  however,  he  lays  great  stress.  In  Art.  4.  Sec. 
3.  N.  2  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  this  provision :  "  The  Con- 
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gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  Deedful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing-  in  this  Constir 
ttUion  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State.^  The 
claims  here  alluded  to,  and  which  were  not  to  be  prejudiced  by 
construction,  were  obviously  those  respecting  the  territorial 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States.  It  was  all  one  con- 
nected sentence,  and  confined  to  one  subject.  This  was  the 
understanding  of  Mr.  Madison  in  No.  43  of  the  Federalist ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  that  work, 
the  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  a  mere  proviso 
or  qualification  of  the  antecedent* grant  of  power  to  make  all 
netful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territories,  was  so 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  excellent  commentator,  that  though 
he  professed  to  make  a  literal  quotation  of  the  whole  paragraph, 
he  misquotes,  and  makes  the  words  to  be  with  a  proviso  that 
nothing,  &c.,  instead  of  using  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
and  nothingj&c. ;  and  he  then  carelessly  adds,  that  ^^  the  proviso 
annexed"  was  proper  in  itself,  and  was  probably  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  jealousies  and  questions  concerning  the 
western  territory,  sufficiently  known  to  the  public.  And  yet 
Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  his  ^'  Peculiar  Views,"  lays  hold  of  the 
words  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed,  &c. 
as  being  the  most  important  sentence  in  the  whole  instrument ; 
and  he  applies  them,  not  as  a  qualification  to  the  regulation  of 
territorial  claims,  but,  as  he  says,  the  words  "  embrace  every 
thing  in  the  Constitution,  whether  by  way  of  grant  or  restric- 
tion, and  prescribe  for  the  interpretation  of  all  its  provisions, 
and  is  the  only  rule  by  which  its  true  meaning  can  be  ascer- 
tained." I  apprehend  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  state  this 
newly  discovered  rule  of  interpretation,  and  which,  he  admitted, 
^'  has  received  but  little,  if  any  attention,"  and  then  leave  it  to 
.the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Charles  River 
Bridge ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  former,  and  to  which  Mr.  Justice 
Thompson  subscribed,  is  another  admirable  specimen  of  the 
talents  »nd  learning  of  that  pre-eminent  Judge.  We  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  look  for  any  judicial  opinion  in  any  Court  or  coun- 
try more  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  more  replete  with  sound  prin- 
ciples and  masterly  logic,  and  more  conclusive  in  its  results. 
Even  the  discussion  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of  royal 
grants,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  an  episode  subordinate 
to  the  principal  ailment,  forms  of  itself  a  most  clear  and 
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'd  disquisition  ;  and  we  may  well  apply  the  langua^  of 

vobertson  in  respect  to  Gibbon's  coliateial  view  oi  the 

iction  of  the  silk  worm  into  Europe,  that  ^  though  it  was 

.dent  of  subordinate  importance  only,  he  has  examined  it 

n  accuracy,  and  related  it  with  a  precision,  which 

have  done  honour  to  an  author  who  had  no  higher 

f  research. 

next  case  which  calls  for  our  attention,  is  that  of  the 
New  -  York  vs.  Miln* 

'iruary,  1824,  New- York  passed  a  law  entitled,  ^  An 

'eming  passengers  in  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of 

k."    It  requir^  the  master  ot  every  vessel  arriving  in 

c  from  a  foreign  port,  or  from  the  port  of  any  ouier 

?port  in  writing,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  names, 

last  legal  settlement  of  every  passenger  brought  in  or 

'uiy  place  out  of  the  State,  or  put  on  board  any  other 

h  a  view  to  proceed  to  New- York.    The  breach 

as,  that  the  master  bad  brought  in  one  hundred  pas- 

m  a  country  out  of  the  United  States  without  making 

uuy  report.    The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  Act  was  $76  for  every 

person  neglected  to  be  reported. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Court,  and  for  which  we  have  the  se- 
parate opinions  of  Judges  Barbour,  Thompson,  and  Baldwin, 
that  the  above  Act  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  of 
police,  and  was  rightfully  passed — ^that  the  law  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  State  from  being  burdened  with  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  who  mi^ht  be  chargeable  as  paupers — ^that  persons 
were  not  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  that  if  the  provision 
even  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  commercial  regulation,  yet  the 
State  might  make  the  relation  so  long  as  there  was  no  collision 
between  the  State  r^ulation  and  the  Act  of  Coneress — that  the 
laws  of  Ck>ngress  cease  when  the  passengers  are  landed  ;  and  in 
matters  of  mere  municipal  reflation  or  internal  police,  the 
power  of  the  State  was  unqualified  and  absolute. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  founded  upon  the  assumption 
of  positions  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  The  State  act  did  under- 
take,  in  the  instance  of  passengers,  to  regulate  trade  and  com- 
merce between  New- York  and  foreign  ports,  and  the  jadgmeni 
of  the  Court  was  directly  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  same 
Court  in  the  case  of  Oibbons  vs.  Ogden^  where,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  was  held  that  commerce  did  comprehend  navi- 
gation, and  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreim  nations ;  and  that  if  a  foreign  voyage, 
as  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  began  or  terminated  within  a 
State,  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  it  might  be  exercised 
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within  the  State — ^that  the  power  to  regulate  most  obviously 
extended  to  prescribe  the  rule,  and  that  vessels  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  were  as  much  within  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  as  much  a  portion 
of  the  American  marine,  as  vessels  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  cargo. 

Congress,  by  the  Act  of  March  2d,  1819,  had  regulated  pas- 
senger ships  and  vessels,  and  authorized  the  transportation 
and  introduction  of  passengers  into  this  country.  This  was 
all  the  regulation  they  had  chosen  to  make,  ana  when  Con- 
fess have  legislated  on  a  subject  within  their  constitutional 
jurisdiction,  and  made  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  ex- 
pedient, no  State  has  a  right  to  step  in  and  undertake  to  ex- 
tend the  regulations  according  to  their  own  notions  of  their 
own  domestic  polity.  This  would  subject  foreign  trade  and 
intercourse  to  the  double  operation  and  distraction  of  distinct 
powers.  The  New- York  Act  imposed  restraints  upon  the 
introduction  of  passengers  from  abroad,  not  deemed  expedi- 
ent by  Congress,  for  they  had  omitted  them,  and  passed  their 
judgment  upon  the  proper  extent  of  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
doubted power.  The  State  might  equally  control  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  from  one  State  to  another  in  steam 
vessels,  and  require  security  from  the  masters.  The  State  law 
required  the  master,  not  only  to  report  the  list  of  passengers, 
but  that  he  or  the  owners  should  give  bonds  with  sureties 
to  indemnify  the  city  against  the  future  charts  of  passengers 
who  were  not  citizens.  These  State  provisions  are  usurpa- 
tions upon  the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce,  and  which  power  was  emphatically  declared  by 
the  same  Court,  in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  to  be  a  power  vested 
exclusively  in  Congress.  They  were  invested  by  the  general 
and  unqualified  terms,  and  by  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
grant,  with  the  whole  power — the  full  and  entire  power  of 
regulating  foreign  commerce.  It  is  a  subject  peculiarly  and 
most  fitly  national,  and  there  was  no  residuum  of  power  left 
for  the  State  to  exercise.  What  Congress  had  left  unregula- 
ted, was  as  much  the  result  of  their  judgment  upon  the  su^ect, 
as  the  portion  of  the  subject  thev  had  reguIfUed. 

These  doctrines  had  been  already  solenmly  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  they  were  illustrated  and  enforced  in  this 
case  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  with  ner- 
vous brevity  and  surpassing  strength.  But  they  have  been 
wholly  disregarded  and  the  former  opinion  of  the  Court  an* 
nulled,  and  a  fatal  breach  made  in  the  Constitution  in  respect 
to  one  of  the  grand,  leading  objects  and  policy  which  led  to 
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its  adoption.  The  Court  has  jrielded  up  the  exclusive  nature 
of  the  gjBXitj  and  let  loose  upon  us  the  old  confederation  claim 
of  the  States  to  interfere,  and  perplex,  and  burden,  and  alter 
the  congressional  regulations  of  commerce  with  foreign,  na- 
tions, under  pretexts  (never  wanting)  that  they  were  exercising 
only  Police  authority  for  their  own  local  mterest  and  con- 
venience. They  might,  with  equal  right,  if  not  with  equal 
color,  (for  the  term  Police  is  not  in  the  Constitution,  and  in- 
spection laws  are  appropriate  words  of  well-defined  meaning,)' 
interfere  and  embarrass  the  importation  of  grain,  or  wine, 
or  salt,  for  instance,  as  bein^  articles  interfering  with  their  do- 
mestic policy  ;  or  have  required  a  report  of  all  goods  taken  on 
board  at  a  foreign  port,  and  their  nature  and  value,  as  being 
in  furtherance  of  police  regulations,  for  ascertaining  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  importers,  consignees,  and  merchants. 

The  States  have  no  right  to  prohibit,  or  check,  or  tax  the  im- 
portation from  abroad  of  goods  or  passengers,  when  the  regula- 
tions of  Congress  allow  it.  This  was  the  doctrine  in  the  case . 
of  Brotm  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  'power  that  can 
thus  check,  can  pr6hibit,  and  gradually  undermine  the  clear 
and  absolute  grant  of  power  in  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce.  If  any  such  regulations  are  deemed  to  be  locally- 
oppressive,  it  is  for  Congress,  a^^dfor  Congress  only^  to  apply  the 
remedy.  We  perceive,  in  'respect  to  this  very  subject,  that  at 
the' present  session  of  Congress,  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  instructed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  providing  by  law  against  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  United  Stales  of  vagrants  and  paupers  departed  from 
foreign  countries,  and  of  holdmg  the  masters  and  owners  re- 
^nsible  for  their  relief  if  left,  in  distress  on  being  landed. 
Congress  is  undoubtedly  the  true  and  only  lawful  source  of  the 
relief  to  be  sought  on  such  occasions,  and  we  consider  this  de- 
cision as  of  the  most  enervating  and  dangerous  import,  inas- 
much as  it  surrenders  to  the  avidity  and  encroachments  of  the 
Stale  sovereignties,  the  great,  and  essential,  and  exclusively  na- 
tional power  m  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  It  is  lowering 
in  their  presence  the  national  commercial  flag. 

(3.)  The  last  case  in  the  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
whicn  we  shall  at  present  notice,  is  that  of  Briscoe  vs.  the 
Bank  of  Kentucki/,  and  it  turned  upon  the  construction  to  be 
given  to  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  "  no 
State  shall  emit  Bills  of  Credit." 

The  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  established  by  an  act  of  1820, 
with  the  design  to  "relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country."  It 
declared  that  the  bank;  should  be  established  in  the  name  and 
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behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  president  and  twelve  directors,  to  be  choeea 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  be  remoYcable  at 
pleasure ;  that  they  should  ^  a  corporation  with  the  usual  pow- 
ers, and  the  bank  was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  State ;  the  capital  was  to  be  two  million  of  dollars,  and  the 
bank  was  to  issue  notes  payable  to  order  or  bearer  on  demand, 
and  to  be  negotiable  and  redeemable  in  silver  and  gold ;  the 
capital  was  to  be  paid  in  with  monies  to  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury for  vacant  lands,  d&c,  and  the  bank  was  to  receive  money 
on  aeposit,  and  to  make  loans  on  good  security  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  different  counties,  and  they  were  authorized  to 
issue  three  million  of  notes ;  the  dividends  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  treasurer,  and  the  notes  were  to  be  receivable  into  the 
treasury,  and  by  public  officers  in  payment  of  taxes  and  of  debts 
due  to  the  State.  A  subsequent  act  required  the  notes  to  be 
received  by  plaintiff  on  execution,  and  if  the  plaintiff  in  any 
case  failed  to  endorse  on  the  execution  that  they  would  be  so 
received,  further  proceedings  on  the  judgment  were  to  be  de- 
layed for  two  years. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  was,  that  the  act  constituting  the 
bank  was  constitutional,  and  that  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank 
were  not  Bills  of  Credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
All  the  Judges  concurred  in  this  conclusion  except  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  who  delivered  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  poweirAil 
opinions  against  the  validity  of  the  law  ;  and  as  the  case  had 
been  already  discussed  before  the  Court  when  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  was  still  on  the  Bench,  and  at  Vhich  time  he  express^ 
ed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  act  was  a  violation  of  the  (insti- 
tution, Judge  Story  thought  it  due  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
man,  to  go  at  large  into  tne  reasoning  which  haa  satisfied  the 
clear  views  and  exalted  talents  of  Marshall. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean  in  his  opinion  adndtted  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Bill  of  Credit  which  a  State  cannot  admit,  were, 
that  it  be  issued  by  a  State,  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  and  de- 
signed to  circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  so 
to  be  received  and  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and 
that  the  notes  of  the  bank  had  not  those  characteristics.  He 
admitted  that  an  act  which  was  done  by  the  authorized  agents 
of  a  State,  was  done  by  a  State  ;  and  that  a  State  cannot  by  any 
device,  directly  or  indirectly,  emit  Bills  of  Credit.  But  be  held 
that  the  bills  of  the  bank  in  this  case  did  not  purport  on  their 
face  to  be  issued  by  the  State,  and  that  the  bills  contained  in 
no  form  a  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  State,  or  a  promise  by  the 
State  to  pay  at  a  future  day ;  aud  that  the  circulation  was  not 
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enforced  by  statutory  provisions.  The  notes  were  issued  in  the 
common  form  of  bank  notes,  signed  by  the  President  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Cashier,  in  which  the  bank  promised  to  pay. 
The  directors  did  not  assume  on  the  &ce  of  the  bills  to  act  as 
agents  of  the  State.  In  making  laws,  the  bank  was  required  to 
take  good  security ;  and  the  holder,  he  said,  could  look  only  to 
the  bank  and  its  funds,  and  consequently  they  were  not  the 
Bills  of  Credit  embraced  by  the  prohibition. 

Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  in  Im  reasons  for  concurring  with 
the  Court,  admitted  that  the  bills  were  issued  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  State  was  sole  owner  of  the  stock,  and  had  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  the  concern,  and  that  the  Corporation  was  the 
mere  creature  of  the  State  and  subject  to  its  controul.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  admission,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Uie  bills  were  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  prohibition ;  because 
the  bills  were  a  mere  loan  upon  security,  and  a  substantial  fund 
was  provided  for  payment  which  did  not  rest  solely  on  the  faith 
of  the  State,  and  there  was  a  mode  provided  for  enforcing 
pajrment. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  he  held  that  the  bills 
were  not  bills  of  credit  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  because 
the  credit  of  the  State  was  not  expressly  pledged  for  their  re- 
demption, either  on  the  face  of  the  bills  or  in  the  act,  and  be- 
cause they  were  not  made  a  legal  tender  in  payments  to  indivi- 
duals. He  held  the  last  circumstance  to  be  an  indispensable 
test  of  bills  of  credit  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution. 

These  are  the  reasons  put  forward  for  a  most  extraordinary 
decision,  by  which  a  salutary  injunction  in  the  Constitution  is 
so  reduced  by  strict  and  subtle  constructions,  as  to  amount  only 
to  empty  sound.  Under  such  smelting  processes  of  construc- 
tion, we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the  most  valuable  provisions 
in  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  elSforts  of  the  mighty  mind  of 
Marshall  and  his  associates,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  expound 
and  sustain  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  decision  is  repugnant  to  a  prior  one  of 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Craig  vs.  The  State  of  Missouri^  to 
which  we  have  alreadv  adverted.  The  cases  were  substan- 
tially the  same  with  only  a  change  of  names,  and  some  unes- 
sential variations  in  the  State  machinery  which  was  to  fabri- 
cate and  emit  the  bills.*  The  object  of  the  law  in  both  States 
was  the  same.  It  was  to  relieve  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the 
country,  by  the  introduction  of  paper  money  of  the  State, 
emitted  by  the  State  to  serve  as  a  common  circulating  medium, 
under  the  necessarily  implied  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  and 
redeemable  at  a  fiiture  time.    In  the  one  case  they  were  termed 
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certificates,  and  in  the  other  bank  bills.  In  the  one  case  loan 
offices  were  established  eo  nomine,  and  loan  officers  as  State 
agents  created,  to  manufacture  and  issue  the  certificates ;  and  in 
the  other  a  State  bank  was  created  by  and  for  the  State,  and 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  bank  directors  as  State 
agents  created,  and  without  any  personal  interest  in  the  con- 
cern, and  merely  to  manufacture  and  issue  the  bills  and  super- 
intend the  establishment.  The  analogy  is  so  complete  and  per- 
fect in  all  essential  points,  that  the  decision  in  the  one  case 
ought  to  have  been  considered  as  a  governing  decision  in  the 
other.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  binding  force  of  the  pre- 
cedent, but  by  raising  distinctions  so  nice  and  refined  as  to 
elude  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  tending  to 
change  a  stem  and  absolute  mandate  of  the  Constitution  m>m 
substance  to  a  shadow,  mocking  all  our  efibrts  to  embrace  it, — 
volucri  sim,illima  somno. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  contains  a  very  lucid  and 
logical  discussion,  and  he  pours  over  the  subject  all  the  illumi- 
nation that  could  be  desired,  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
struction that  wa;3  adopted,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  hereafter 
any  force  to  the  prohibition.  We  may  as  well  abandon  it,  and 
let  it  relapse  into  the  arms  of  the  State  sovereignties. 

The  Constitution  intended  to  prohibit  things  and  not  merely 
names,  and  not  suffer  the  States  on  their  own  credit  to  issue 
floods  of  paper  money  as  currency,  provided  they  avoid  calling 
them  bills  of  credit.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  well 
knew  what  was  meant  by  paper  money,  or  State  issues  of  bills 
of  credit.  They  meant,  by  the  clause  in  question,  to  prohibit 
the  States  from  any  paper  issues,  in  any  form,  on  the  credit,  or 
funds,  or  promises  of  the  State,  and  intended  to  pass  as  cur- 
rency. They  knew  that  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Colo- 
nies and  by  the  States  prior  to  1787,  had  generally  depreciated, 
whether  funds  for  its  redemption  were  provided  or  not; — 
whether  there  was  a  promise  to  pay  or  a  promise  to  receive ; — 
whether  they  were  payable  with  or  without  interest ;  and  that 
all  paper  currency,  if  not  immediately  at  the  will  of  the  holder 
redeemable  in  gold  and  silver,  was  liable  to  constant  deprecia- 
tion. The  prohibition  was  therefore  purposely  made  entirely 
general  and  unqualified  in  its  terms — no  State  shall  emit  bills 
of  credit.  Luther  Martin,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  observed  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Ma- 
ryland of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  that  there  was 
an  attempt  in  the  Convention  to  qualify  this  prohibition,  but 
that  "  the  Convention  was  so  smitten  with  the  paper  money 
dfead,  that  they  insisted  the  prohibiti<Hi  should  be  ateolute." 
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It  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  groundless  construction,  to  hold 
that  the  provision  making  the  bills  of  credit  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  was  the  test  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  emission. 
Such  a  construction  would  annihilate  the  clause  by  render- 
ing it  useless,  for  tender  laws  are  distinctly  prohibited  in  an- 
other place.  None  of  tlie  300  millions  of  dollars  of  Continental 
currency  issued  by  Congress  during  the  American  war  were 
a  legal  tender,  and  yet  they  were  undoubtedly  emissions  of 
bills  of  credit  within  the  mischief  and  within  the  purview  of 
the  prohibition.  Nor  did  the  providing  of  funds  for  the  re. 
demption  of  the  bills  of  credit  alter  the  nature  of  them.  Most 
of  the  Colony  laws  provided  funds  and  appropriated  taxes 
which  were  ordered  concurrently  to  be  assessed  and  levied, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  emission,  and  to  be  applied  for  its  re- 
demption ;  and  yet  these  paper  emissions  were  always  Called 
bills  of  credit,  and  were  the  paper  money  intended  by  the  de- 
signation of  bills  of  credit  in  the  Constitution.  One  of  the 
latest  of  the  State  emissions  of  bills  of  credit  was  that  by  the 
State  of  New-York  in  1786,  when  £200,000  in  bills  of  credit 
were  issued  for  the  declared  purpose  of  relieving  the  country. 
The  bills  contained  no  pledge  on  their  face  for  their  redemp- 
tion, otherwise  than  that  they  were  to  be  receivable  in  all  pay- 
ments into  the  Treasury.  Loan-officers  were  appointed  in 
each  county  and  made  corporations  to  loan  the  bills  on  good 
real  security,  and  take  mortgages  in  their  corporate  names,  and 
to  use  and  foreclose  when  necessary ;  and  the  bills  were  made  re- 
deemable at  specified  periods  and  rates.  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
those  were  bills  of  credit  now  prohibited,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  substantial  fund  provided  for  their  redemption,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  corporations  created  to  carry  the  paper  currency 
into  circulation  ;  and  that,  until  the  late  decision,  it  would  have 
universally  been  deemed  unlawful  for  the  State  of  New- York 
to  repeat  the  experiment  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  States  cannot  do  that  indirectly  which 
they  cannot  do  directly,  nor  evade  the  prohibition  by  acting  in 
the  name  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents.  The 
president  and  directors  of  the  Kentucky  bank  were  mere  State 
agents  for  issuing  and  circulating  the  paper,  as  much  as  the 
corporate  loan-officers  under  the  old  Colonial  and  State  laws. 
They  had  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the  establishment, 
nor  were  they  personally  responsible  in  their  character  of 
agents.  Every  holder  of  a  bill  was  to  be  presumed  to  know 
the  law,  and  to  look  beyond  the  agents  and  the  shadowy  cor- 
poration to  their  principal ;  and  if  any  personal  action  could 
be  brought,  it  could  only  have  been  against  the  corporation 
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who  had  no  corporate  funds  that  were  not  absolutely  the  pro- 
perty and  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State.  The  Bank 
bills  were  in  law  and  fact  bills  of  the  State,  issued  by  the  agent 
of  the  State,  on  the  exclusive  funds  of  the  State,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State,  and  to  circulate  as  currency  on  the  implied 
credit  of  the  State,  and  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  State. 
To  allow  such  paper  money  under  such  a  contrivance  to  es- 
cape from  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution,  is  to  render  that 
prohibition  a  dead  letter,  without  meaning,  efficacy,  or  life. 

The  reflections  which  arise  upon  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
cent decisions  we  have  been  reviewing,  are  of  the  most  painful 
kind.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  regard  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  that  "  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,"  as  essentially  expunged  from  the  Con- 
stitution so  far  as  concerns  l^;islative  grants.  We  regard  the 
^ant  to  Congress  of  the  ''  power  to  reflate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  amons  the  several  States,"  as  alarmingly 
impaired,  by  admitting  the  States  to  exercise  a  concurrent 
power  to  regulate  such  commerce,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
concerns  th^ir  police ;  and  if  that  pretext  was  wanting,  the 
power  would  probably,  judging  from  the  ominous  reserve  of 
that  question  by  the  Court,  te  sustained  on  the  ground  of  con- 
current jurisdiction.  In  this  respect  we  are  recalling  the  impe- 
Hum  in  imperio  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  which 
once  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  national  ruin  and  infamy.  We 
regard  the  prohibition  that  "no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit" 
as  in  effect  repealed ;  for  if  it  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  it  is 
cut  down  and  dwarfed  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  will  requite 
jharpeyes  to  discern  the  comer  in  which  the  powerless  and 
;  tremulous  prohibition  has  taken  refuge.  In  short,  when  we 
consider  the  revolution  in  opinion,  in  policy,  and  in  numbers, 
that  has  recently  changed  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  being  reduced  nearly  to  a  state  of  de- 
spair of  the  commonwealth.  The  asylum  of  the  nation's  safety 
from  the  violence  of  faction  and  the  horrors  of  disunion  was 
fondly  confided  to  the  fifrm  tenure,  and  powers,  and  all-per- 
vading influences  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  noble  and 
elevated  virtues  which  such  confidence  ought  to  inspire.  And 
if  the  Constitution  be  destined  prematurely  to  perish,  and  the  last 
refugee  of  justice,  and  the  last  hopes  of  temperate  and  civilized 
freedom  to  be  destroyed,  the  expiring  struggle  will  be  witness^ 
;  ed  in  the  decisions  of  that  Court. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  intelligent  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  endeavour  to 
inspire  it  with  a  larger  infiision  of  the  spirit  of  moderation  and 
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forbearance  ?  It  is  said,  and  there  are  instances  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  the  judicial  station,  and  duties,  and  studies  are 
calculated  to  reform  the  moral  taste,  and  to  give  a  new  and  bet- 
ter direction  to  ambition ;  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  mists  and 
prejudices  of  political  conflicts  and  party  discipline ;  to  accus- 
tom it  to  soar  to  purer  and  brighter  regions,  and  to  inspire  the 
bench  with  the  independence,  courage,  philosophy,  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  sages.  No  better  li^ht  can  be  sought  after,  save 
the  divine  truths  of  revelation,. man  the  "gladsome  light  of 
Jurisprudence."  The  Judges  ought  most  deeply  to  reflect  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  model  of  profound 
wisdom,  of  vast  behests ;  and  that  it  was  reared  and  fitted  to  be 
the  depository  of  the  power  and  interests  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  free,  and  growing  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe  *, 
a  nation  whose  population,  strength,  and  resources  advance  with 
a  rapidity  surpassing  all  the  ordinary  calculations  of  politi- 
cians and  the  speculations  of  philosophers.  May  the  Supreme 
Court  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  sanctity  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  in  the  exclu- 
sive and  unlimited  cognizance  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  ari- 
sing under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  May 
they  steadily  consider  that  the  Constitution  which  they  are  sworn 
to  support,  and  ought  intrepidly  and  perseveringly  to  sustain  and 
administer,  was  the  work  of  the  pieople  of  the  United  States, 
coming  forth  avowedly  as  one  people,  and  with  a  moderation 
and  dignity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  May  the 
sense  of  the  presence  of  the  national  will,  and  of  the  majesty  of 
the  temple  of  justice  which  they  occupy,  induce  them  to  give 
the  Constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  a  benign  and  liberal  interpre- 
tation, in  fiirtherance  of  the  paramount  and  general  interests  of 
the  nation  at  large.  May  those  checks  which  the  Constitution 
has  distinctly  and  clearly  created  over  those  numerous  and 
rapidly  increasing  local  sovereignties,  for  the  most  just  and 
wise  purposes,  be  preserved  and  enforced  with  a  MarshalPs 
firmness,  precision,  moderation,  and  fortitude.  May  the  Judges 
throughout  the  Bench  dismiss  the  narrow,  false,  and  mischiev- 
ous notion,,that  in  all  cases  of  any  doubt  they  are  to  turn  the  con- 
struction aerainst  the  Constitution  of  the  nation  ;  for  the  interest 
of  the  whole  ought  to  be  regarded  as  greater  or  more  precious 
than  the  interest  of  a  part,  and  the  will  of  the  whole  more 
commanding  than  the  will  of  any  detached  number  of  the 
Union.  The  local  sovereignties,  as  each  acts  for  itself)  and  for 
its  local  interests,  and  under  temporary  local  impulses,  are  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  be  pressing  against  the  checks  and  restraints 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  people  had  created  and  placed 
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as  barriers  against  their  excesses.  One  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Missouri  case  observed,  that  the  policy  of  the  investiture  of 
the  power  in  that  Court  of  declaring  an  act  of  a  State  void, 
might  be  questioned.  What  a  suggestion  for  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ffratuitously  to  make  and 
publish !  If  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  such  power,  any  one 
State  could  very  shortly  bring  down  to  the  ground  the  lofty 
and  proud  edifice  of  the  national  safety.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  would,  in  the  case  of  any  such  State  interdic- 
tion, be  obliged  to  abandon  its  power  or  resort  to  force.  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  no  business  to  be  looking 
with  timidity  and  awe  upon  the  State  sovereignties,  as  if  they 
were  the  safer  and  the  purer  sovereigns,  and  as  if  the  poweis 
arrested  from  them  were  taken  from  their  proper  place,  and 
committed  to  some  forbidding  and  dangerous  sovereignty.  They 
ought  never  to  lose  the  impression  that  they  were  placed  in 
their  high  stations,  and  clothed  with  their  great  powers,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  executing  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  under  the  charter  they  had  ordained.  That 
will  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Court,  and  regarded  by  every 
citizen,  as  the  most  venerable  and  commanding  of  all  mandates. 
The  ark  of  our  safety  and  the  only  basis  of  our  glory'  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  sufficiently  proved  it.  The  State  Grovemments 
are  well  disposed  to  submit  to  all  constitutional  restraints,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  will  firmly  and  manfully  sustain  those  re- 
straints. They  will,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time  readily  follow, 
from  selfish  impulses,  their  own  local  and  temporary  interests, 
if  the  judiciary  of  the  Union  shows  a  disposition  to  abandon 
the  checks,  and  to  indulge  them  in  their  usurpations.  Judges 
can  easily  make  people  lawless  and  licentious,  if  they,  the  guar- 
dians and  ministers  of  the  law,  censure  and  releix  the  restraints 
of  the  law.  But  such  a  disposition,  we  trust,  the  Court  will 
never  hereafter  display,  for  it  would  be  a  most  reprehensible 
abandonment  of  duty.  The  Supreme  Court  must  be  sensible 
that  it  is  placed  as  a  sentinel  over  the  constitutional  powers  and 
liberties  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  their  bounden  duty  vi- 
^antly  to  watch  and  see  that  the  Constitution  is  preserved 
m  its  integrity  and  spirit,  and  that  no  «waste  be  committed 
upon  the  majestic  fabric.  It  is  their  duty  to  enlighten,  instruct, 
and  guide  the  public  opinion,  and  to  seek,  with  a  generous 
emulation,  that  sort  of  reputation  which  is  not  run  after,  but 
which  follows  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. 
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Art.  VI. — A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  ;  with  remarks  upon  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  IslandSj  origin,  languagesj  traditions,  and 
usages  of  the  inhabitants.  By  John  Williams,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  &, 
Co.     1837- 

The  rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
threw  off  their  idolatry  and  embraced  Christianity,  reminds  us 
of  the  early  triumphs  of  our  faith,  more  than  any  thing  else  of 
which  we  have  heard  in  modem  days.  We  have  in  this  vo- 
lume, a  collection  of  facts  on  the  subject,  related  by  a  very  com- 
petent historian.  Mr.  Williams  was  for  eighteen  years  a  zea- 
lous and  laborious  missionary  among  the  natives  of  these 
islands,  and  he  has  endeavoured  in  this  work  to  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  the  most  interesting  scenes  he  witnessed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan 
on  which  the  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  was  conducted. 
His  work  is  certainly  interesting  and  instructive,  containing,  be- 
sides the  narrative,  (as  the  title  informs  us,)  "  remarks  upon  the 
natural  history  of  the  Islands,  orig;in,  languages,  traditions, 
and  usa^  of  the  inhabitants."  It  is  difficult,  however,  within 
our  limits  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
The  scene  to  which  it  leads  us,  changes  so  quickly  from  one 
group  of  islands  to  another,  often  &r  distant,  and  the  facts 
crowd  so  fast  upon  us — ^for  the  record  of  missionary  life  in  these 
regions  is  necessarily  a  stirring  and  exciting  narrative — that 
we  scarcely  know  which  parts  to  select.  We  shall,  however, 
bring  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  principally  with  a  view 
of  showing  what  has  been  effected  in  those  islands. 

There  is,  probably,  no  portion  of  the  world,  which  for 
many  years  excited  a  greater  interest  in  the  minds  of  men  than 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  early  voyagers,  Wallis  and  Cook, 
who  crossed  the  comparatively  untraversed  waters  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  discovered  many  of  these  groups,  published 
accounts  well  calculated  to  awaken  universal  attention.  They 
represented  the  climate  as  being  most  salubrious,  the  cold  of 
winter  never  known,  and  the  heat  of  a  tropical  country  allevi- 
ated by  breezes  from  the  ocean ;  they  painted  the  scenery  of 
the  islands  as  most  enchanting ;  their  productions,  varied  and 
abundant,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  labour ;  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  as  altogether  novel 
and  peculiar.  Even  now,  we  cannot  take  up  these  statements 
— aldiough  time  has  long  since  withered  all  our  early  feel* 
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ings  of  romance — without  experiencing  at  once  a  revival  of  our 
Arcadian  dreams.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  while  public  at- 
tention was  so  generally  excited,  that  the  directors  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  should  have  looked  towards  these 
islands  as  one  scene  for  their  operations. 

The  first  efforts  made  were,  however,  entirely  unsuccessful. 
One  ship  sent  with  twenty-five  missionaries,  was  captured  by 
a  privateer,  the  property  entirely  lost,  and  the  missionaries 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  In  several  islands  where  their 
labours  had  been  commenced,  the  mission  failed.  Nearly  all 
of  those  settled  at  Tahiti,  from  fear  of  their  lives,  fled  to  New 
South  Wales ;  so  that  it  seemed  probable  there  would  soon  be 
no  traces  remaining  of  this  embassy  of  Christian  mercy.  A 
few  devoted  men,  however,  remained  in  Tahiti,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  "labouring  in  vain,  and  spending  their  strength  for 
nought."  For  sixteen  years  they  toiled  on,  without  apparently 
effecting  the  least  good.  These  were  years  of  ceaseless  anxiety 
and  depression.  Not  a  solitary  instance  of  conversion  took 
place ;  the  desolating  wars  of  the  natives  raged  as  frequently 
as  ever ;  and  their  cruel  idolatry  retained  all  its  hold  upon  their 
minds.  But  in  the  very  moment  of  their  deepest  despondency, 
when  all  seemed  lost,  when  even  the  directors,  discouraged  by 
so  many  years  of  fruitless  toil,  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
entirely  abandoning  the  enterprise,  they  at  last  began  to  per- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  labours.  At  a  time  when  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  driven  from  the  island  by  a  war,  and  were 
holding  no  communication  with  it,  "two  native  servants, 
formerly  in  their  families,"  had  received,  unkuown  to  them, 
some  favourable  impressions,  and  had  united  together  for  exer- 
cises of  Christian  devotion.  To  these  a  number  of  persons 
had  attached  themselves,  so  that,  on  the  return  of  the  mission- 
aries to  Tahiti  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  they  found  a 
great  number  of  "  pure  Actua,"  or  praying  people ;  and  they 
had  little  else  to  do  but  to  help  forward  the  work  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  and  wonderfully  commenced. 

From  this  time  their  success  was  rapid.  Island  after  island, 
and  group  after  group,  were  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  The  plan  pursued  was  this.  Some  island,  which 
had  embraced  Christianity,  was  taken  as  a  central  point,  from 
which  a  vessel  was  sent  off  to  carry  to  the  neighbouring 
groups  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  Wherever  they 
were  willing  to  receive  them,  some  native  teachers  were  left  to 
instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  first  principles  of  religion ;  and 
the  vessel,  (appropriately  called  "  the  Messenger  of  Peace,") 
sailed  on  to  another  island.    The  book  before  us  is  chiefly 
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made  up  of  accounts  of  such  expeditions,  and  it  is  through  the 
humble  instrumentality  of  these  converted  natives,  that  manv 
islands  have  been  induced  to  renounce  idolatry.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says,  indeed,  "  at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  group,  or  any  single  island  of  importance,  within  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  Tahiti,  in  any  direction,  to  which  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  have  not  been  conveyed." 

As  one  example,  we  will  give  the  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Rurutu,  where  the  way  for  its  recep- 
tion seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  prepared.  This  is  an 
island  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Raiatea, 
(one  of  the  Society  Islands,)  at  which  Mr.  Williams  was  then 
residing.  In  1821,  a  chief  of  Rurutu,  named  Auura,  being  at 
sea  in  a  canoe  with  a  party  of  his  followers,  they  were  driven  from 
their  course  by  a  storm ;  so  that  for  three  weeks  they  traversed 
the  trackless  deep,  almost  perishing  with  hunger.  At  length 
they  were  borne  by  the  winds  to  Raiatea : 

**  There,  their  astonishment  was  excited  ;  the  missionaries,  their 
wives  and  families,  the  natives  in  European  dresses,  with  hats  and 
bonnets,  their  neat  white  cottages,  together  with  the  various  useful 
arts  which  had  been  introduced  amongst  the  people,  filled  the 
strangers  with  admiration  and  surprise.  *  They  were  conducted  to 
public  worship  on  the  sabbath  ;  beheld  with  astonishment  the  assem. 
bled  multitude  ;  heard  them  sing  the  praises  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  message  of 
mercy.  They  were  convinced  at  once  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  concluded  that  God  had  graciously  conduct, 
ed  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  acquainted  with  its 
inestimable  blessings.  They  placed  themselves  immediately  under 
our  instruction,  when  we  gave  them  in  special  charge  to  our  dea- 
dons,  and  supplied  them  with  elementary  books.  Auura  was  ex- 
ceedingly diligent  in  learning,  and  made  most  rapid  progress.  In 
a  short  time  he  completely  mastered  the  spelling  book,  could  re- 
peat  the  greater  part  of  our  catechism,  and  read  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  They  were  only  with  us  little  more  than  three  months, 
and  before  they  left,  he  and  several  others  could  read,  spell,  and 
write,  correctly ;  although  they  were  previously  ignorant  of  the 
formation  of  a  letter  or  a  figure." 

Although  the  grateful  chief  often  expressed  his  earnest  desire 
to  return  to  his  native  island,  yet  his  principal  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  carry  to  his  benighted  countrymen  the  know- 
ledge he  had  gained  of  the  true  God.  When,  therefore,  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel,  which  was  to  touch  at  Rurutu,  furnished 
the  wished-for  opportunity,  he  objected  to  return,  unless  a 
teacher  could  be  given  him  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  truths 
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of  the  Gospel,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''without  a  light  in  his 
hand."  Two  of  the  natives,  therefore,  volunteered  to  go,  which 
they  accordingly  did.  A  boat  of  their  own  and  a  native  crew 
also  accompanied  the  ship,  to  bring  back  the  intelligence  of 
their  reception  : 

"  Aflter  an  absence  of  little  more  than  a  month,  we  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  seeing  the  boat  return  laden  with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  taken  in  this  bloodless  war,  and  won  by  the 
power  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  On  reading  the  letters  we  received, 
and  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  the  rejected  idols,  we  felt  a  measure 
of  that  sacred  joy  which  the  angels  of  God  will  experience  when 
they  shout — *  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  God  and  his  Christ.' 

"  A  meeting  was  held  in  our  large  chapel  to  communicate  the 
delightful  intelligence  to  our  people,  and  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  the  success  with  which  he  had  graciously  crowned  our  first  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his  name.  *  *  *  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  the  rejected  idols  were  publicly  exhibited  from  the  puU 
pit. 

^  Several  most  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  na. 
tives  on  the  occasion.  The  two  following  extracts  will  give  an 
idea  of  their  general  character : — ^Tuahine,  one  of  the  deacons,  ob- 
served : — 

^  *Thus  the  gods  made  with  hands  shall  perish.  There  they  are, 
tied  with  cords  !  Yes !  their  very  names  also  are  changed  !  For- 
merly they  were  called  "  Te  mau AJtiMj^  or  the  gods  ;  now  they  are 
called — »«  Te  mau  Varttino,**  or  «  evil  spirits :"  Their  glory,  look ! 
it  is  birds'  feathers,  soon  rotten ;  but  our  God  is  the  same  for  ever.' 

'*  Tamatoa,  the  king,  also  addressed  the  meeting ;  and  perhaps  a 
finer  illustration  of  the  similitude  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  co- 
vering the  face  of  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels  of 
the  great  deep,  will  not  readily  be  found,  than  was  used  by  this 
Christian  chief: 

'<  *  Let  us,'  said  he, '  continue  to  give  our  oil  and  arrow-root  to 
Grod,  that  the  blind  may  see  and  the  deaf  hear.*  Let  us  not  be 
weary  in  this  good  work.  We  behold  the  great  deep  ;  it  is  full  of 
sea ;  it  is  rough  and  rugged  underneath ;  but  the  water  makes  a 
plain,  smooth  surface,  so  that  nothing  of  its  ruggedness  is  seen. 
Our  lands  were  rugged  and  rough  with  abominable  and  wicked 
practices;  but  the  good  word  of  Grod  has  made  them  smooth. 

•  He  here  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  the  natives,  having  no  coin,  were  accustomed 
to  sell  arrow-root  and  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the  merchant  ships  which  touched  there, 
and  transmit  the  money  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  London. 
"  On  one  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding,  for 
between  two  and  three  years,  no  less  a  sum  than  £300,  and  about  £37  of  which 
was  contributed  in  one  year  by  the  school  children  only.  The  whole  of  the 
amount  I  have  sent  from  my  station  at  Raiatea  is  about  £700.''    (p.  319.) 
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Many  other  countries  are  now  rough  and  rugged  with  wickedness 
and  wicked  customs.  The  word  of  God  alone  can  make  these 
rough  places  smooth.  Let  us  all  be  diligent  in  this  good  work  till 
the  rugged  world  is  made  smooth  by  the  word  of  God»  as  the  wa- 
ters  cover  the  ruggedness  of  the  great  deep.' " 

But  let  us  listen  to  other  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  Rurutu,  when  its  inhabitants  had  abandoned  their 
idolatry,  and  we  may  learn  also  from  their  testimony  the  perma- 
nency of  the  change.  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  who  visited 
U  some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, give  the  following  account : — 

"Now,  the  designs  of  God,  in  sending  us  winds  which  we  thought 
adverse,  were  explained,  in  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
beautiful  little  island.  When  we  reached  it,  we  were  not  certain  what 
island  it  was,  but  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  several  neat^looking 
white  houses  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  From  this  we  concluded  that  the 
Gospel  had  reached  its  shores.  A  pier,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
had  been  constructed  of  vast  coral  blocks,  as  at  some  of  the  Society 
Islands,  which  afforded  a  convenient  landing  place*  We  were 
kindly  invited  to  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  when  we  received 
every  possible  attention,  both  from  them  and  from  the  natives,  who 
supplied  us  with  baked  pigs,  fowls,  and  yams  in  profusion. 

**  Besides  the  two  comfortable  houses  of  the  missionaries,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  a  large  place  of  worship,  eighty  feet  by  thirty-six, 
wattled,  pUstered,  well  floored  and  seated — built  within  a  twelve- 
month, at  the  expense  of  great  labour,  by  these  industrious  people, 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  native  missionaries,  who  performed 
a  great  part  of  the  work  with  their  own  hands.  Mr.  Ellis  preach- 
ed  several  times  to  the  people,  when  every  individual  in  the  island 
attended.  Many  of  the  chiefs  were  dressed  in  European  clothing, 
and  all  were  attired  in  the  most  decent  and  becoming  manner.  In 
the  house  of  God  no  congregation  could  have  behaved  with  more 
propriety — all  was  solemnity. 

**  Here  our  eyes  were  struck,  and  our  hearts  affected,  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  simple  yet  signal  trophies  of  the  *  word  of 
God,'  which  in  these  islands  is  really  going  *  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.'  These  were  *  spears,'  not  indeed  *  beaten  into  pruning 
hooks,'  but  converted  into  staves,  to  support  the  balustrade  of  the 
pulpit  staircase ;  for  the  people  here  <  learn  war  no  more,'  but  all, 
submitting  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  have  cast  away  their  instruments 
of  cruelty  with  their  idols. 

**  Not  a  vestige  of  idolatry  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  god  was  to  be 
found  in  the  island.  So  great  a  change  effected  in  so  short  a  time 
is  almost  beyond  credibility ;  but  we  witnessed  it  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  exclaimed,  *  what  hath  God  wrought !'  " 

We  might  open  to  any  part  of  this  book|  and  fill  our  pages 
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with  the  histories  of  triumphs  like  this.  We  will  select,  how- 
ever, one  more,  as  exhibiting  in  a  striking  li^ht  the  manner  in 
which  Christianity  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand.  In  one 
of  these  niissionary  voyages,  two  native  teachers  had  been  left 
by  themselves  at  an  island  called  Aitutaki,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  exhibited  the  wildest  features  of  savage  life.  Eighteen 
months  afterwards  a  ship  which  touched  there,  brought  to  the 
missionaries  an  account  of  their  partial  success,  together  with 
letters  requesting  that  two  more  persons  might  be  sent  to  assist 
them.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  by  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Bourne  to  visit  them,  and  after  five  days'  pleasant  sail,  they 
reached  Aitutaki : 

<«  As  we  approached  the  settlement,  we  beheld  from  the  vessel  a 
flag-staff  with  a  white  flag  flying,  which  satisfied  us  that  the 
teachers  were  alive.  At  length  the  chiePs  canoe  came  alongside, 
when  we  learned  from  Tebati,  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the 
Gospel,  that  the  maraes'*'  were  burned ;  that  the  idols  which  had 
escaped  the  general  conflagration  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
teachers  ;  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  general,  so  much 
so,  that  not  a  single  idolater  remained ;  and  that  a  large  chapel 
was  erected,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  plastered,  and 
awaiting  my  arrival  to  open  it  The  news  was  as  delightful  as  it 
was  unexpected.  When  the  teachers  came  on  board,  they  not  only 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  told  us,  but  added,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  day,  no  work  of  any  kind  being  done ;  that 
all  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  attended  divine  service ; 
and  that  family  prayer  was  very  general  throughout  the  island.  -  Joy 
beamed  in  every  countenance,  and  gratitude  glowed  in  every  heart,  at 
hearing  this  good  news.  We  hastened  to  the  shore  to  be  eye-wit- 
nesses  of  what  had  been  effected.  The  natives  crowded  around  the 
boat,  and  having  to  drag  it  a  considerable  distance,  they  amused 
and  delighted  us ;  for,  instead  of  the  unsightly  gesticulations  and 
lascivious  songs  with  which  I  was  greeted  on  my  first  visit,  some 
were  now  spelling  long  words,  and  others  were  repeating  portions 
of  the  catechism,  or  a  prayer ;  another  asking  a  blessing  on  his 
food ;  and  others  singing  a  verse  of  a  hymn  ;  indeed,  every  one 
appeared  anxious  to  show  what  progress  he  had  made  in  the  new 
religion.        ♦        •        ♦        ♦ 

*'  After  this  interview,  we  went  to  see  the  chapel.  It  was  a  fine 
building,  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  almost  thirty  feet  wide,  wattled  and  plastered,  and  built  after 
the  model  of  our  chapel  at  Raiatea.  I  gazed  upon  the  building  with 
wonder  and  delight.  We  then  went  to  the  teachers'  house,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  neat,  well-built  cottage,  plastered  and  divided  into 
five  rooms.    We  commended  them  sincerely  for  the  diligence  they 

•  Idol  temples. 
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had  evinced,  and  for  the  good  example  they  had  thus  set  the  people. 
Posts,  for  houses  on  a  similar  plan,  were  collected  in  every  part  of 
the  settlement ;  many  dwellings  were  already  erected,  and  others 
BOW  in  progress.  Bedsteads  had  been  made,  and  hung  with  white 
native  cloth,  in  imitation  of  those  of  their  teachers.  Little  did  I 
expect  to  see  so  much  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Eighteen 
months  ago  they  were  the  wildest  people  I  had  ever  witnessed ;  now 
they  had  become  mild  and  docile,  diligent  and  kind. 

**  I  could  not  help  contrasting  their  appearance  with  that  which  they 
presented  on  our  first  visit.  At  that  time,  also,  they  were  constantly 
killing,  and  even  eating  each  other,  for  they  were  cannibals ;  but 
now  they  were  all,  with  one  accord,  bending  their  kn^es  together  in 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love.'* 

The  triumphs  of  Christianity  were  not,  however,  always 
equally  bloodless.  Sometimes  tne  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  natives  to  subvert  their  ancient  customs,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  heathen,  and  produced  an  open  war.  Such 
was  the  case  at  Raiatea ;  and  this  instance  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  here  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Christianity 
was  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  force  of  arms,  as  to  the  beauty 
of  its  principles.  These,  exhibited  in  their  true  light,  and  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  principles  of  heathenism,  won  the  re- 
spect and  love  even  of  the  prejudiced  pagans,  and  forced  them  to 
yield  to  their  influence. 

At  this  island,  when  only  about  one-third  of  its  inhabitants 
had  embraced  Christianity,  the  idolatrous  portion  of  the  nation 
werQ  exasperated  by  the  burning  of  their  national  god  and  tem- 
ple, and  determined  to  execute  a  most  fearful  vengeance  upon 
those  whose  indiscreet  zeal  had  led  them  to  commit  this  act. 
Aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury  by  their  priests,  they  reject* 
ed  every  overture  of  peace  from  the  terrified  Christians,  meeting 
it  always  with  the  invariable  answer — "  There  is  no  peace  for 
god-burners,  until  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  fire  with 
which  they  destroyed  Oro."  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the 
very  commencement  of  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Christians 
by  means  of  an  ambush,  put  their  enemies  to  flight ;  and  then  it 
was  that  they  were  enabled  to  show  the  change  which  the  Gos- 
pel had  produced  in  their  natures,  stripping  them  entirely  of 
their  old  ferocity : 

'<  The  heathens  were  seized  with  consternation,  and  after  a  short 
resistance,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  for  their  lives ;  for  they 
expected  to  have  met  with  barbarous  treatment,  similar  to  that  which 
they  would  have  inflicted  had  they  been  the  conquerors.  But  per-^ 
ceiving  that  no  injury  yrM  sustained  by  those  of  their  brethren  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  they  peeped  from  behind  tli9 
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bushes,  or  shouted  from  the  trees  id  which  they  had  taken  refuge, 
*  Here  am  I ;  spare  my  life,  by  Jesus,  your  new  God.'  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  Christians  in  conducting  their 
prisoners  into  the  presence  of  the  Chiefs  who  remained  for  several 
hours  upon  the  very  spot  where  in  the  morning  he  commended  his 
little  band  to  the  protection  of  God.  A  herald  stood  by  his  side, 
and  shouted,  as  the  fugitives  approached,  *  Welcome !  welcome !  you 
are  toved  by  Jesus,  and  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  mercy,  which 
we  have  embraced !'  When  the  chief  of  Tahaa,  who  led  the  heathen, 
was  taken  and  conducted,  pale  and  trembling,  into  the  presence  of 
Tamatoa,  he  exclaimed,  *  Am  I  dead  V  His  fears,  however,  were 
immediately  dissipated  by  his  brother  chieflain,  who  replied  *No, 
brother,  cease  to  tremble ;  you  are  saved  by  Jesus.'  A  feast  wai 
immediately  prepared  for  the  prisoners,  but  few  could  swallow  their 
food,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  astonishing  events  of  the  day. 
While  they  were  thus  seated,  one  of  the  party  arose,  and  said,  *  This 
is  my  little  speech :  let  every  one  be  allowed  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nation :  for  my  part,  I  will  never  again,  to  the  day  of  my  death, 
worship  the  gods  who  could  not  protect  us  in  the  hour  of  danger! 
We  were  four  times  the  number  of  the  praying  people,  yet  they  have 
conquered  us  with  the  greatest  ease.  Jehovah  is  the  true  God.  Had 
we  conquered  them,  they  would,  at  this  moment,  have  been  burning 
in  the  house  we  made  strong  for  the  purpose !  But,  instead  of  injur- 
ing  us,  or  our  wives,  or  our  children,  they  have  prepared  for  us  this 
sumptuous  feast.  Theirs  is  a  religion  of  mercy.  I  will  go  and  unite 
myself  to  this  people.'  This  declaration  was  listened  to  with  so 
much  delight,  and  similar  sentiments  were  so  universal,  that  every 
one  of  the  heathen  party  bowed  their  knees  that  very  night,  for  the 
first  time,  in  prayer  to  Jehovah,  and  united  with  the  Christians  in 
returning  thanks  to  Him  for  the  victory  he  had  on  that  anxious  day 
80  graciously  afforded  them.  On  the  following  morning,  after  prayer, 
both  Christians  and  heathens  issued  forth  and  demolished  every  ma- 
rae  in  Tahaa  and  Raiatea ;  so  that,  in  three  days  after  this  nsemo- 
rable  battle,  not  a  vestige  of  idol  worship. remained  in  either  of  those 
islands !  All  this  will  acquire  additional  interest  in  the  reader's  es- 
timation,  when  he  is  informed  that  it  took  place  solely  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  natives  themselves,  for  at  that  time  there  was 
no  missionary  at  either  of  the  islands." 

There  was  often  somethiner  deeply  affecting  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gospel  was  introcluced  into  these  islands.  There 
were  instances  in  which  it  was  first  carried  to  them  by  those 
who  had  formerly  been  their  most  bitter  hereditary  enemies,  and 
their  bloody  x)ppressors.  Such  was  the  case  at  a  small  island 
called  Mauke.  A  few  years  before,  the  strength  of  the  nation 
had  been  prostrated  by  a  prevalent  disease,  which  was  followed 
by  a  famine.  While  suffering  from  these  complicated  evils,  the 
warriors  of  Atiu  came  upon  them  in  a  fleet  of  eighty  canoes, 
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killed  the  people  indiscriminately,  set  fire  to  the  houses  which 
contained  the  sick,  and  haying  seized  those  who  attempted  toes- 
cape,  tossed  them  upon  fires  kmdled  for  the  purpose.  By  these 
means  they  r^uced  the  inhabitants  to  a  mere  remnant.  But 
when,  three  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  Atiu  received  the 
Gospel,  their  first  care  was  to  send  it  to  Mauke  : 

**  And  it  is  a  deeply  interesting  fact,  that  this  chieftain,  who,  with 
savage  aspect  and  devastating  cruelty,  had  led  his  ferocious  tribe 
against  the  almost  defenceless  people  of  Mauke,  was  not  only  the 
first  person  whose  voice  they  heard  inviting  them  in  accents  of  per- 
suasive energy  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  peace,  but  also  among  the 
very  first  who  there  united  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  death. 
It  was  truly  a  delightful  »sight  to  behold  the  once  sanguinary  chief- 
tain, with  his  no  less  blood-thirsty  warriors,  sitting  down  at  the 
same  sacramental  table,  with  the  remnant  of  a  people  to  whom  his 
very  name  had  been  a  terror,  and  whose  race  he  had  almost  extermi- 
nated ;  thus  verifying  what  a  speaker  at  one  of  our  native  mission, 
ary  meetings  observed,  '  That,  by  the  Gospel  men  became  Chris- 
tians, and  savages  brethren  in  Christ.' " 

Although  every  part  of  this  volume  bears  testimony  to  the 
devoted  ^al  of  the  missionaries,  yet  we  think  it  displays  their 
prudence  also  in  an  equally  strong  light.  They  had,  indeed,  in 
a  most  eminent  degree,  a  necessity  for  this  virtue.  Their  teach- 
ing was  not  confined  to  spiritual  things  alone.  If  such  had 
been  the  case,  their  task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy. 
But  they  were  obliged  to  elevate  the  whole  character  of  the 
community,  and  to  mduce  them  to  observe  the  habits  and  usa^ 
of  civilized  life.  The  renunciation  of  heathenism  was  onen 
the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  constitution  of  society,  and  in 
every  department  it  was  to  be  remodelled.  Even  the  most  sim- 
ple and  natural  of  our  social  relations  were  to  be  placed  on  an 
entirely  difierent  footing. 

But  there  was  more  tnan  this.  Their  superstitions  were  in- 
terwoven with  all  their  civil  rites  and  their  judicial  polity.  De- 
molish the  one,  and  the  other  naturally  fell  to  pieces.  Yet 
nothing  else  could  be  done  ;  for  their  system  of  government 
had  imbibed  from  their  religion  the  same  sanguinary  charac- 
ter, and  while  it  continued  in  force,  was  perpetually  exerting 
an  influence  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
The  necessity  was  therefore  forced  upon  the  missionaries, 
even  against  their  will,  to  become  lesrislators,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  civil  relations  of  the  people.  The  natives  them- 
selves forced  them  to  do  so.  In  every  difficulty,  particularly 
when  they  found  that  the  spirit  of  their  institutions  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  they  would  naturally  ap- 
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ply  to  their  teachers  for  advice,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to 
whom  they  could  go.  And  culpable,  indeed,  would  these  mis- 
sionaries have  been,  had  they  refused  to  render  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power.  We  mention  these  things,  to  show 
the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tian missions,  that  the  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  have 
assumed  even  regal  authority.  Mr.  Williams  denies  most  posi- 
tively that  this  is  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  justly  chal- 
lenges the  world,  to  produce  an  instance  on  record  of  men 
who  have  been  actuated  by  purer  motives,  or  laboured  more 
diligently  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  without  a  thought  of 
their  own  aggrandizement 

We  will  mention  one  of  those  difficult  points  which  the 
missionaries  were  thus  called  to  settle.  It  was  with  r^ard  to 
polygamy,  which  had  always  prevailed  to  a  great  extent. 
When,  therefore,  a  person  who  had  a  plurality  of  wives,  offered 
'  himself  as  a  candidate  for  baptism,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
missionaries  adopted  this  course;  they  required  the  individual 
to  make  a  selection  of  one  of  his  wives,  to  be  formally  married 
to  her,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  others  whom 
he  put  away.  This  plan,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  succeed- 
ed most  admirably. 

We  think  that  we  have  given  extracts  enough  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  missionary  enterprise  was  conducted  in 
Uiose  islands,  and  also  the  results  which  attended  it  We  wish, 
however,  to  bring  forward  a  few  examples,  to  show  the  perma- 
nence of  the  change  produced.  We  will  select,  therefore,  the 
account  of  Tamatoa,  the  King  of  the  Society  Islands.  He 
was  a  gigantic  warrior,  six  feet  and  eleven  inches  in  height ; 
and  in  his  heathen  state  he  had  been  worshipped  as  a  god. 
He  was  of  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  disposition,  and  in  his 
seasons  of  intoxication,  which  were  frequent,  would  rush  forth 
from  his  house  with  any  weapon  which  was  at  hand,  and  in 
his  desperation  slay  all  whom  he  mi^ht  meet,  friends  or  foes. 
Several  persons  had  thus  fallen  victuns  to  his  ferocity.  But 
mark  the  change  produced  by  Christianity : — 

**  When  he  embraced  the  Gospel,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Jeho- 
vah, that  he  would  never  again  taste  any  intoxicating  liquor.  I 
knew  him  intimately  for  fifleen  years,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
kept  his  vow  most  sacredly.  The  effect  of  his  example  upon  the 
people  was  exceedingly  beneficial ;  for  while  the  stations  of  my 
brethren  were  suffering  severely  from  this  poison  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  we  were  entirely  fiee  from  it ;  and  during  the  above- 
mentioned  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  saw  but  one  or  two  persons  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.    Tamatoa  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
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at  an  adult  school ;  and,  at  aix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  always 
took  his  seat  on  my  right  hand,  read  his  verse  in  rotation  with 
others  of  the  class,  and  always  evinced  great  pleasure  when  his 
answers  to  my  questions  upon  it  afforded  me  satisfaction.  At  the 
catechetical  exercises,  the  prayer  meetings,  and  the  more  public 
ordinances  of  God's  house,  his  seat  was  always  occupied.  He 
certainly  delighted  in  receiving  Christian  instruction,  and  invariahly 
encouraged  whatever  was  calculated  to  promote  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  people. 

**  I  visited  him  frequently  in  his  last  illness,  and  found  his  viewa 
of  the  way  of  salvation  clear  and  distinct,  and  his  spirit  resting  on 
Christ  alone.  Just  hefore  he  expired,  he  exhorted  his  son,  who  was 
to  succeed  him,  his  daughter,  and  the  chiefii  assembled  on  the 
mournful  occasion,  to  be  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  to 
maintain  the  laws,  and  to  be  kind  to  their  missionary.  Extending 
his  withered  arms  to  me,  he  exclaimed, '  My  dear  friend,  how  long 
we  have  laboured  together  in  this  good  cause !  nothing  has  ever 
separated  us  ;  now  death  is  doing  what  nothing  else  has  done,  but 
who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ !' 

'*Thus  died  Tamatoa,  cmce  the  terror  of  his  subjects,  the  mur- 
derer  of  his  people,  a  despotic  tyrant,  and  a  most  bigoted  idolater !" 

We  will  give  another  instance,  ihat  of  a  warrior  of  Raiatea, 
named  Me.  He  had  one  time  been  the  terror  of  his  own  and 
all  the  neighbouring  islands ;  but  in  the  last  battle  fought  be- 
fore Christianity  was  introduced,  he  had  received  a  blow  which 
destroyed  his  sight  He  was  afterwards  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel,  and  admitted  to  the  holy  commimion. 
Mr.  Williams  visited  him  on  his  death-bed : — 

**  I  always  found  him  happy  and  cheerful,  longing  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  This  was  constantly  the  burden  of  his  prayer.  I 
was  with  him  when  he  breathed  his  last.  During  this  interview, 
he  quoted  many  precious  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  having  ex- 
claimed with  energy,  ^  Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting  !'  his  voice  fal- 
tered, his  eyes  became  fixed,  his  hands  dropped,  and  his  spirit  de- 
parted to  be  with  that  Saviour,  <  one  drop  of  whose  blood '  [as  he 
said]  <  had  melted  away  the  mountain  of  bis  guilt.'  Thus  died  poor 
old  Me,  the  blind  warrior  of  Raiatea.  I  retired  from  the  over- 
whelming and  interesting  scene,  praying  as  I  went  that  my  end 
might  be  like  his." 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done  with  this  part  of  the 
subject.  We  make  this  quotation,  to  show  how  eager  the  na- 
tives sometimes  were  to  acquire  religious  knowledge.  It  is  the 
account  of  a- cripple,  named  Buteve,  who  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  place  on  a  stone  seat  by  the  side  of  the  public  road : 

^In  passing  one  evening,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing  a 
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person  get  off  one  of  these  seats,  and  walk  upon  his  knees  into  the 
centre  of  the  pathway,  when  he  shouted — '  Welcome,  servant  of 
God,  who  brought  light  into  this  dark  idand ;  to  you  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  the  word  of  salvation.'    The  appearance  of  his  person  first 
attracted  my  attention ; '  his  hands  and  feet  being  eaten  off  by  dis- 
ease, which  the  natives  call  Kokovi,  and  which  obliged  him  to  walk 
upon  his  knees ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  found  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly industrious,  and  not  only  kept  his  kainga  in  beautiful 
order,  but  raised  food  enough  to  support  his  wife  and  three  children. 
In  reply  to  his  salutation,  I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  the  word  of 
salvation.    He  answered,  *  I  know  about  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.'    On  inquiring  what  he  knew  about  Jesus 
Christ,  he  replied,  *  I  know  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  died 
painfully  upon  the  cross,  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  men,  in  order  that 
their  souls  might  be  saved,  and  go  to  happiness  in  the  skies.'     I  in- 
quired of  him,  if  all  the  people  wont  to  heaven  aAer  death.     *  Cer- 
tainly not,'  he  replied,  *  only  those  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  cast  away  sin,  and  who  pray  to  God.'    *  You  pray,  of  course,' 
I  continued.    *  Oh  yes,'  he  said, '  I  very  frequently  pray  as  I  weed 
my  ground  and  plant  my  food,  but  always  three  times  a  day,  be- 
sides praying  with  my  family  every  morning  and  evening.'     I  adc- 
ed  him,  what  he  said  when  he  prayed.     He  answered  ;  *  I  say,  O 
Lord,  1  am  a  great  sinner,  may  Jesus  take  my  sins  away  by  his 
good  blood,  give  me  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  to  adorn  me,  and 
give  me  the  good  spirit  of  Jesus  to  instruct  me,  and  make  my  heart 
good,  to  make  me  a  man  of  Jesus,  and  take  me  to  heaven  when  I 
die.'    «  Well,'  I  replied,  *  that,  Buteve,  is  very  excellent ;  but  where 
did  you  obtain  your  knowledge.'    'From  you,  to  be  sure;  who 
brought  us  the  news  of  salvation  but  yourself?'     *  True,'  I  replied, 
*  but  I  do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  you  at  either  of  the  settle- 
ments  to  hear  me  speak  of  these  things,  and  how  do  you  obtain 
your  knowledge  of  them?'    *  Why,'  said  he,  'as  the  people  return 
from  the  services,  I  take  my  seat  by  the  way-side,  and  beg  a  bit 
of  the  word  of  them  as  they  pass  by :  one  gives  me  one  piece, 
another,  another  piece,  and  I  collect  them  together  in  my  heart ;  and 
by  thinking  over  what  I  thus  obtain,  and  praying  to  God  to  make 
me  know,  I  understand  a  little  about  his  word.'    This  was  alto- 
gether  a  most  interesting  incident,  as  1  had  never  seen  the  poor 
cripple  before,  and  I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  ever  been  in  a 
place  of  worship  in  his  life.     His  knowledge,  however,  was  such  as 
to  afford  me  both  astonishment  and  delight ;  and  I  seldom  passed 
his  house,  after  this  interview,  without  holding  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  him." 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  practical  religion  upon  the  na- 
tives. We  wish,  however,  to  bring  forward  some  facts,  also,  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  on  the  subjects  connect- 
ed with  their  faith.    It  cannot,  of  course,  be  very  great  in  ana- 
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lion  just  emerging  from  barbarism ;  for  with  many,  who  are  un- 
able to  read,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  first  and  most  simple  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  Yet  there  are  those  whose  progress, 
considering  their  opportunities  of  instruction,  may  be  regarded 
as  wonderful,  and  whose  answers,  when  required  to  "  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within,"  would  do  credit  to  their 
brethren  who  have  always  enjoyed  the  light  of  Christianity. 
We  introduce  this  subject,  because  it  is  a  favourite  argument 
with  some  to  assert,  that  the  change  in  the  natives  is  only  out- 
ward, while  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  faith  they  profess 
to  have  embraced. 

One  authority  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  veracious  Capt. 
Kotzebue,  of  ^e  Russian  Navy ;  whose  falsehoods,  although 
often  disproved,  still  continue  to  be  quoted.  With  him  may  Ibe 
associated  an  English  oflicer.  Captain  Beechy  of  the  Blossom, 
who,  in  his  journal,  published  the  following  paragraph  with 
regard  to  a  people  of  whose  language  he  knew  nothmg :  <<  Ig- 
norance of  the  language  prevented  my  obtaining  any  correct 
information  as  to'  the  progress  that  had  been  m^e  generally 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  those  who  were  con- 
verted ;  but  my  impression  was,  and  I  find  "by  the  journals  of 
my  oflScers  it  was  theirs  also,  that  it  was  very  limited,  and  that 
few  understood  the  simplest  parts  of  it.  Many  circumstances 
induced  mc  to  believe  that  they  considered  their  religious  books 
in  the  same  light  as  they  did  their  household  gods,"  &c. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  facts.  While  Mr.  Williams  was  at  Raia- 
tea,  the  island  was  visited  by  one  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
frigates,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Capt  Waldegrave.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  few  days  before  the  annual  missionary  meeting  in 
May,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  frigate  attended.  The  addresses 
delivered  on  this  occasion  being  interpreted  bv  Mr.  Williams,  ex- 
cited the  surprise  of  these  gentlemen,  some  ot  whom  doubted  the 
ability  of  the  natives  to  compose  them,  and  even  asserted  <<  that 
they  were  mere  parrots,  repeating  only  what  had  been  taught 
them ;  and  moreover,  that  they  believed  in  Christianity  solely 
because  the  missionaries  had  assured  them  of  its  truth."  To 
settle  this  point,  they  were  invited  to  Mr.  Williams's  house  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  with  some  of  the  natives,  whom  they 
could  question  for  themselves.  He  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  interview : — 

^  The  proposition  met  with  their  approval^  and  after  tea,  fifteen 
natives  came  into  the  room  and  took  their  seats.  I  then  inform, 
ed  them,  that  the  gentlemen  present  were  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  upon  some  important  topics,  and 
for  this  purpose  would  propose  to  them  a  few  questions.     Capt. 
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Waldegrave  then  asked,  'Do  you  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God»  and  that  Christianity  is  of  divine  origin  ? '  The 
natives  were  rather  startled  at  the  question,  having  never  enter, 
tained  a  doubt  upon  that  point.  At  length  one  replied,  'Most 
certainly  we  do.  We  look  at  the  power  with  which  it  has  been 
attended  in  effecting  the  entire  overthrow  of  idolatry  amongst  us» ' 
and  which  we  believe  no  human  means  could  have  induced  us  to 
abandon.'  The  same  question  being  proposed  to  a  second,  he  re* 
plied,  *  I  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  origin,  on  account 
of  the  system  of  salvation  they  reveal.  We  had  a  religion  before, 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  whom  we  considered  the  wisest 
of  men ;  but  how  dark  and  black  a  system  that  was,  compared  with 
the  bright  scheme  of  salvation  presented  in  the  Bible !  Here  we 
learn  that  we  are  sinners ;  that  God  gave  his  own  son  Jesus  Christ 
to  die  for  us ;  and  that,  through  believing,  the  salvation  he  procured 
becomes  ours.  Now,  what  but  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  de- 
vised  such  a  system  as  this  ? '  The  question  being  repeated  to  an 
old  priest,  then  a  devoted  Christian,  instead  of  replying  at  once,  he 
held  up  his  hands,  and  rapidly  moved  the  joints  of  his  wrists  and 
fingers  ;  he  then  opened  and  shut  his  mouth,  and  closed  these  sin- 
gular  actions  by  raising  his  leg,  and  moving  it  in  various  directions. 
Having  done  this,  he  said,  *  See,  I  have  hinges  all  over  me  :  if  the 
thought  grows  in  my  heart  that  I  wish  to  handle  any  thing,  the 
hinges  in  my  hands  enable  me  to  do  so ;  if  I  want  to  utter  any 
thing,  the  hinges  to  my  jaws  enable  me  to  do  it ;  and  if  I  desire  to 
go  any  where,  here  are  hinges  to  my  legs  to  enable  me  to  walk. 
Now,'  continued  be,  'I  perceive  great  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of 
my  body  to  the  various  wants  of  my  mind  ;  and  when  I  look  into 
the  Bible,  and  see  there  proofs  of  wisdom  which  correspond  exact, 
ly  with  those  which  appear  in  my  frame,  I  conclude  that  the  Maker 
of  my  body  is  the  author  of  that  book.'  Another  replied  to  the 
question,  by  saying,  *  I  believe  the  Bible  to  have  come  from  God, 
because  it  contains  prophecies  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled.' 

**  Captain  W.  then  inquired  *  who  the  prophets  were  ?' 

**  Native.  <  Persons  inspired  of  God  to  fortell  events  ages  before 
they  occurred.' 

**  Captain.     *  Can  you  name  any  one  of  them  V 

**  Native.  *  Yes  :  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Jonah,  and  many 
others.' 

''  Captain.  '  You  have  mentioned  Isaiah ;  can  you  tell  me  any  of 
his  prophecies  V 

**  Native.  *  O,  yes :  he  was  the  prophet  who  wrote  so  much 
about  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  who  said  that  he  should  be  number- 
ed with  the  transgressors ;  and  we  know  that  Christ  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves.     There  was  the  prophecy,  and  its  fiilfilment' 

**  A  variety  of  questions  were  then  put  respecting  Jonah  and  other 
prophets ;  after  which  one  of  the  natives  observed,  that  many  of 
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the  types  were  prophecies  of  Christ,  These  then  became  the 
topic  of  conversation^  in  the  course  of  which  allusion  was  made 
to  the  brazen  serpent ;  and  Captain  W.,  after  examining  them  upon 
the  historical  circumstances  connected  with  that  type,  inquired  to 
whom  it  applied, 

^  Native.  '  To  Christ ;  for  he  himself  said— <'  As  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  son  of  man  be 
lifted  up.*' ' 

**  After  this,  questions  were  proposed  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, they  were  asked — *  with  what  body  shall  we  be  raised  ?'  In  reply 
to  this,  those  beautiful  verses  of  the  15th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  were  immediately  quoted  :  *  It  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption,'  &c.  The  captain  rejoined, 
that  what  they  said  was  very  good  ;  but  still  he  wished  them  to  be 
a  little  more  explicit,  and  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  body  with 
which  we  should  arise.  This  occasioned  considerable  consultation 
among  them  ;  but,  at  length,  one  exclaimed — <  I  have  it !  St.  John, 
in  his  1st  Epistle,  the  Sd  chapter,  says,  that  *  when  he  shall  appear. 
we  shall  be  like  him.  Our  bodies  shall  then  be  like  Christ's.'  The 
captain  still  pressed  the  question ;  when,  after  another  consultation, 
a  native  replied,  *  Being  like  Christ  cannot  mean  being  like  his 
body  when  it  hung  upon  the  cross,  but  it  must  mean,  being  like  to 
his  glorious  body  when  he  was  transfigured  upon  the  mount.'  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  interrogations,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  passed  round,  and  opened  indiscriminately,  when  each 
was  desired  to  read  a  verse,  and  reply  to  questions  on  its  import  and 
connection. 

**  The  interview  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours  ;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion the  gentlemen  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified ;  and 
Captain  W.  assured  the  natives,  that  if  he  returned  in  safety  to 
England,  he  should  not  fail  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  he  has  done  so, 
on  various  occasions,  in  the  most  favourable  manner." 

Now,  we  wish  no  better  testimony  than  this  to  the  progress 
of  the  natives  in  solid  knowledge.  They  seem  also,  in  many 
cases,  to  exliibit  a  quickness  oi  comprehension  and  reply,  re- 
markable in  a  people,  where  the  mind,  after  lying  dormant  for 
ages,  has  been  so  recently  quickened  into  exercise.  It  is  justly 
remarked,  that  few  ministers  could  select  their  illustrations,  or 
make  their  quotations,  with  greater  judgment  and  force.  The 
manner  indeed  in  which  the  allusions  to  the  Scriptures  were 
introduced,  as  related  in  the  following  passage,  is  truly  beau- 
tiful: 

^  A  few  weeks  after  I  had  taken  leave  of  Raiatea  for  England,  I 
had  occasion  to  return  to  that  island  ;  and  a  short  time  sul^equent 
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to  my  arrival,  I  found  that  a  meeting  had  been  convenedy  which  I 
was  requested  to  attend.  I  knew  not  its  object,  until  the  ELing's 
speaker  arose,  and  told  me  that  they  had  met  to  request  me  to 
abandon  my  intention  of  visiting  England.  After  many  interesting 
addresses,  a  chief  arose,  and  with  great  gravity  said,  *  Mr.  Williams, 
I  have  been  reading  to-day  what  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians,' — *  I 
am  in  a  strait  between  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
.  Christ,  which  is  far  better ;  nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more 
needful  for  you.'  Now,  we  all  know  that  you  must  wish  to  see 
your  friends,  and  visit  your  native  country,  after  so  long  an  ah- 
sence ;  this  is  very  reasonable ;  but  don't  you  think,  if  Paul  was 
willing  to  stay  even  out  of  Heaven  to  do  good  to  Christians  on 
earth,  that  you  ought  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  England  to 
do  good  to  us  V  This  was  a  touching  appeal,  and  feeling  it  deeply, 
I  replied  by  expressing  my  pleasure  at  receiving  this  proof  of  their 
affection,  and  promised,  on  revisiting  Tahiti,  to  consult  Mrs.  W., 
and  if  we  could  not  remain  purselves,  to  persuade  one  of  our  bro- 
ther missionaries  to  reside  with  them  until  our  return.  I  had  no 
sooner  made  this  declaration,  than  another  arose,  and  after  thanking 
me  for  promising  to  endeavour  to  find  a  substitute,  exclaimed,  <  But 
although  we  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  we  have  not 
many  fathers,  for,  in  Christ  Jesus,  you  have  begotten  us  through  the 
Gospel.'  " 

But  our  quotations  are  extending  beyond  our  limits,  and  we 
must  omit  msoiy  interesting  passages  we  had  marked  for 
insertion. 

We  conclude  our  notice  by  remarldng  upon  one  thing  which 
has  excited  our  surprise ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  under  which  Mr.  Williams  acted.  For 
some  time  we  thought  that  we  must  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  language  used,  but  an  attentive  examination 
seems  to  confirm  our  first  impressions,  and  show  that  no  other 
rendering  can  be  given  to  it.  We  find  what  is  called  "  the 
fundamental  principle"  of  the  Society,  thus  stated: — "As  the 
union  of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  in  carrjring  on 
this  great  work,  is  a  most  desirable  object ;  so  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  cause  of  future  dissensions,  it  is  declared  to  be 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Missionary  Society,  that  its 
design  is  not  to  send  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episco- 
pacy, or  any  other  form  of  Church,  order  and  government, 
(about  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinions  among 
serious  persons,)  but  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to 
the  heathen ;  and  that  it  shall  be  left,  (as  it  ouriit  to  be  left,)  to 
the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  God  may  call  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  Son  from  among  them,  to  assume  for  themselves 
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such  form  of  Church  government  as  to  them  shall  appear  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.^' 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it,  that  the  missionaries  sent 
out  by  them  shall  go  among  the  heathen,  declare  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  church 
have  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  then  these  persons  thus  con- 
verted from  Paganism,  are  to  be  left  to  arrange  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  in  the  way  which  "to  them  shall  appear  most  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God  ?"  We  know  not  how  otherwise  to 
explain  it.  But  if  this  is  the  meaning,  it  strikes  us  as  being  a 
glaring  absurdity.  The  idea  is  new,  that  these  ignorant  sava- 
ges, just  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  acquainted — as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  at  first — with  only  the  most  simple,  pri« 
mary  truths  of  relig^ion,  should  be  able  calmly  to  sit  down,  and 
study  out  a  form  of  church  government  from  their  newly  trans- 
lated Bibles.  What  can  they  possibly  know  of  the  history  of 
the  church  in  primitive  days,  and  of  the  many  other  facts,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  on  this  subject  ?  And  yet,  about  all  these  things  the 
missionary  must  say  nothing,  for  it  would  be  influencing  the 
minds  of  ^e natives,  and  thus  violating  "the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple" of  the  Society.  Why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  suppress 
all  mention  of  infant  baptism,  for  about  this  "  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinions  among  serious  persons ;"  and  leave;  the 
heathen  to  discover  it  themselves,  if  they  can,  in  the  Bible  ? 

We  do  not,  indeed,  see  how  a  church  can  subsist  many  years, 
even  in  a  heathen  land,  without  the  question  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  the  rifi^ht  of  ordination,  being  broiight  up.  And  in 
what  an  a wkwara  predicament  would  the  missionaries  be  placed, 
should  they  on  these  points  refiise  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
their  new  converts !  For  instance,  we  learn  from  this  volume, 
that  they  have  "  deacons"  in  their  churches  ;  in  what  way  can 
they  prescribe  the  nature  of  their  duties  and  the  limits  of  their 
power?  Again;  as  they  send  out  native  teachers  to  other 
islands,  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  a  conversation  like  this 
might  take  place.  As  the  teacher,  after  a  temporary  absence,  is 
again  departing  to  his  charge  which  has  lately  renounced  hea- 
theuisoi,  he  inquires  of  the  missionary, — "  Shall  I  administer 
tfie  communion  to  the  new  converts  ?"  "  By  no  means."  "  Why 
not?"  " Because  you  have  no  right  to  do  so ;  you  have  never 
yet  been  ordained."  This  is,  of  course,  sheddingnew  light  upon 
the  teacher's  mind,  and  he  eagerly  replies : — "Then,  why  can- 
not I  be  ordained  ?  Will  not  you  ordain  me  ?"  Here  is  a  dilem- 
ma; what  is  the  missionary  to  do?  If  he  says  "Yes,"  and 
ordains  him,  he  teaches  Presbyterianism.     If  he  replies,  "  I 
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cannot,  no  one  but  a  Bishop  can  confer  this  rank  upon  you ;"  be 
teaches  Epiacojfocy.  In  either  case  he  would  be  violating  ^'  the 
fundamental  principle." 

The  consequences  oi  attempting  such  a  neutral  course  have 
been,  in  these  South  Sea  Islands,  just  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. It  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Williams's  account,  that  they 
have  settled  down  into  a  very  loose  form  of  Con^egationalism. 
This  demonstrates,  too,  to  our  minds,  the  absurdity  of  all  such 
efforts  to  separate  what  the  word  of  God  has  joined  together.  No 
one  can  experience  deeper  emotions  of  pleasure  than  we  do,  at  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  by  whatever  denominations  they  may 
be  effected.  We  pray  that  we  may,  always  share  in  the  feelings 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  said,  that  in  whatever  way  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  "  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  I  will  rejoice." 
But  still,  we  desire  not  only  the  trtith,  but  also  the  whole  truths 
to  be  taught.  We  wish  the  precious  treasure  to  be  carried 
forth,  lodied  in  its  casket,  and  thus  defended  from  harm ;  and 
not  to  be  left,  to  be  swept  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  waves 
of  popular  igtioranCfe.  Our  motto,  therefore,  is,  "  the  Go$pet  in 
the  Church." 

But  these  remarks  apply  to  the  Society  which  sent  Mr.  Wil- 
liams abroad,  and  not  to  his  book.  Against  the  latter,  we  have 
no  objections  to  make.  It  is  a  valuable  collection  of  facts,  show- 
ing what  may  be  effected  by  zeal,  and  perseverance,  and  faith. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  power  of  our  religion  to  awaken  and 
purify,  is  still  undiminished.  It  is  by  triumphs  like  these  that 
our  faith  proves  its  identity  with  that  Gospel  which  Apostles 
preached,  and  for  which  they  died. 


Art.  VII. — Thetrue  Doctrine  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  Mood, 
proved  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  Latin  Classics* 
By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Greenlaw,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.    London :  1833.    pp.  xvi.  and  248.    8vo. 

The  close  connection  between  language  and  all  mental  cul- 
tivation, the  number  employed  in  teaching,  and  the  still  greater 
number  employed  in  studying  granmiar,  either  of  our  own  or  of 
the  ancient  tongues,  authorize  us  to  devote  a  loncfer  space  to  the 
subject  of  the  work  before  us  than  might  seem  to  he  due  to  so  mi- 
nute and  technical  a  point 

It  is  one  of  the  improvements  of  modem  philology,  that 
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the  science  of  language  is  now  divided  by  grammarians  into 
Lower  Grammar^  which  treats  of  words  taken  singly  ;  and 
Higher  Chrammarj  which  treats  of  words  taken  in  connection. 
The  former  discusses  the  elementary  sounds,  theparts  of  speech, 
the  formation  of  words,  and  their  inflection.  The  latter  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  that  which  treats  of  propositions,  and  that 
which  treats  of  verse.  By  this  happy  terminology,  the  doc- 
trine concerning  propositions,  or  judgments,  acquires  its  due 
prominence,  and  grammar  connects  itself  with  the  interior  of 
the  human  mind 

By  another  happy  device,  orthography,  or  the  notation  of  lan- 
^age,  has  been  detached  from  pure  grammar,  and  subjoined  to 
It  merely  as  an  appendix.  For  a  language  is  perfect  in  itself, 
whether  reduced  to  writing  or  not.  Its  r^uction  to  writing  is 
an  incidental  circumstance.  Language,  too,  is  the  product  of 
united  minds.  It  is  the  movement  of  a  whole  people  or  nation, 
directed  by  instinct,  or  more  properly,  by  the  laws  of  mind  which 
God  has  constituted,  to  one  result.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  speak- 
ing through  the  race.  But  written  langua^  is  the  invention  of 
a  smgle  mmd,  passing,  indeed,  by  communication  to  other  minds. 
It  is  substantially  a  human  invention,  and  has  the  imperfections 
accompanying  all  things  human.  By  this  judicious  separation 
between  spoken  and  written  language,  modern  philologists  have 
learned  to  separate  language  from  its  imperfect  notation,  and 
have  given  to  the  physiology  of  sound  and  to  the  principles  of 
euphony  their  just  importance  as  the  foundation  of  philosophi- 
cal grammar.  As  a  happy  example  of  what  can  be  effected  in 
this  way,  we  would  refer,  en  passant^  to  Dr.  Nordheimer's  Criti- 
col  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language^  tiow  just  coming  from 
the  press;  a  work  which  promises  to  do  much  for  sound  learning. 

From  these  general  remarks  on  philology,  we  pass  to  Higher 
Granunar,  and  more  particularly  to  the  nature  and  form  of  pro- 
positions ;  under  which  heads  we  shall  give  our  views  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  mood,  a  point  which 
has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to  grammarians. 

The  verb  expresses  the  beii^,  becoming,  and  doing  of  things. 
As  every  sentence  or  clause  can  be  merely  the  expression  of  the 
being,  becoming,  and  doing  of  things,  the  developement  of 
language  in  propositions  or  judgments  passed  by  the  human 
mind,  must  proceed  from  the  verb.  But  as  the  infinitive  gives 
the  import  of  the  verb  in  its  simplest  and  most  general  rorm, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the  verb  in  all  its 
forms,  it  is  of  course  that  from  which  this  higher  developement 
of  language  proceeds,  even  to  its  minutest  details. 

This,  we  think,  justifies  us  in  commencing  our  discussion  of 
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the  propositioD,with  the  infinitive  of  thesuhstantive  yerb(e990,  to 
be)  as  the  general  or  abstract  verb,  and  as  the  most  general  form 
of  that  verb.  It  is,  indeed,  no  proposition  ;  but  by  means  of  its 
modifications  it  is  the  ground  or  basis  of  every  proposition,  and 
of  course  of  every  judgment,  whether  subjective  or  objective. 
We  use  the  Latin,  where  necessary,  because  it  is  to  that  language 
that  our  thoughts  axe  principally  directed. 

The  infinitive  of  the  substantive  verb  is  capable  of  a  double 
modification.  On  the  one  side,  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  same, 
as  it  were  its  colouring,  may  be  exhibited  on  it ;  as,  esse  aman- 
tern,  i.  e.  amare.  On  the  other  side,  the  thing  may  be  specified 
of  which  the  being  (esse,)  generally,  or  the  peculiar  manner  of 
the  same,  is  predicteLted  ;  as,  hominem  esse.  If  we  call  the  con- 
nection of  these  ideas,  in  which  this  double  modification  is  put 
to  the  substantive  verb,  a  proposition^  then  the  simple  infini- 
ti  ve  may  be  said  to  be  formed  into  an  infinitive  proposition  ;  as, 
hominem  amantem  esse — a  man  to  be  loving.  This  phrase 
must  stand  in  the  accusative,  since  thereby  is  best  exhibited  the 
objectivity  which  the  proposition  holds  in  relation  to  our  &culty 
of  conception. 

As  the  modification  which  specifies  the  peculiar  mode  of 
bein^,  serves,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  modification  of  the  thing 
to  wnich  the  being  in  this  pecuhar  form  is  ascribed,  it  is  called 
the  predicate^  while  the  thing  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the 
predicate  js  called  the  subject.  The  substantive  verb  is  the 
copula^  or  common  bond  of  the^o,  as  by  means  of  it  the  pre- 
dicate, by  which  the  general  verb  is  Umited,  is  attached  to  the 
subject. 

As  the  judgment  is  a  complex  or  developed  idea,  so  the  pro- 
position which  expresses  the  judgment  may  be  considered  as  a 
complex  or  developed  word,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  stand  in  all 
the  cases  or  relations  in  which  a  word  may  stand.  A  main 
proposition  or  leading  clause  is  analogous  to  the  theme  or 
ground-form  of  a  noun  ;  a  subordinate  proposition  or  depen- 
delit  clause  is  analogous  to  the  various  cases,  including  also 
the  nominative,  which  are  derived  firom  the  ground-form. 

As  the  infinitive  mode  does  not  form  a  main  proposition,  an 
infinitive  proposition  does  not  correspond  to  the  theme  or  ground- 
form  of  a  noun ;  but  it  corresponds  to  most  of  the  cases,  as  in 
the  following  table,  which  is  adapted  to  the  Latin  language, 
the  cases  themselves  being  arranged  according  to  a  modern 
philosophical  classification  of  them. 

I.  The  nominative, 

(1.)  of  the  subject;  as,  Oratorem  irasci  non  decet. 

(2.)  of  the  predicate ;  as,  Yidere  est  perspicere  aliquid. 
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(3.)  as  the  vocative,  or  person  addressed ;  as,  Me  miserum, 
te  in  tantas  aerumnas  propter  me  incidisse; 

II.  The  dative ;  as,  Segnes  solvere  nodum. 

III.  The  accusative, 

(1.)  of  the  passive  object  after  a  transitive  verb;  as,  Vidi 
nostros  iniraicos  cupere  bellum. 

(2.)  of  the  subject  before  an  infinitive;  as,  Audio  non 
licere  cuiquam  in  nave  capillos  deponere. 

lY .  The  modal,  or  case  of  mode  or  manner ;  as,  Tibia  sim- 
plex adesse  choris  erat  utilis. 

Y.  The  local,  or  case  expressing  the  place  where  ;  as,  Audax 
omnia  perpeti. 

YI.  The  ablative,  or  case  expressing  the  place  whence^ 

(1.)  absolute ;  as,  Audito  regem  in  Siciliam  tendere. 

(2.)  after  a  comparative  ;  as,  Principem  se  esse  maluit 
quam  videri. 

(3.)  denoting  the  cause ;  as,  Macedones  flentes  querebantur 
clarissimum  regem  esse  extinctum. 

YII.  The  terminal,  or  case  expressing  the  place  whither;  as, 
Fratres  tendentes  Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 

YIII.  The  instrumental,  of  which  we  have  no  example  at 
hand. 

IX.  The  genitive,  or  adnominal  case;  as,  Iniit  consilia 
reges  tollere. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  infinitive  proposition  asserts 
nothing  positively.  It  is  not  an  objective  judgment,  but  merely 
a  subjective  one,  and  that  not  limited  by  person  or  number. 
And  as  it  is  not  used  objectively,  i.  e.  to  express  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  merely  subjectively  or  problematically,  it  modifies  im- 
mediately,  6f  itself,  the  main  proposition  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  first  change  which  an  infinitive  proposition  undergoes, 
is  into  a  finite  proposition ;  but  into  that  form  of  it  which 
seems  only  in  connected  discourse,  bearing  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject, or  some  other  relation,  to  another  proposition.  This 
change  consists,  as  to  its  form,  in  three  things,  which,  however, 
all  languages  do  not  employ  alike. 

(1.^  The  infinitive  is  inflected  by  person  and  number,  by 
whicn  means  it  is  no  longer  an  infinitive  or  indefinite  niode. 
This  mode,  which  still  represents  the  proposition  as  uncertain  ^ 
and  bfiurely  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  is  inflected  by  person 
and  number,  is  called  the  conjunctive^  because  it  occurs  in 
conjuncto  sermons.  The  forms  of  the  conjunctive  correspond 
very  beautifully  to  this  necessary  derivation  of  the  mode :  as^ 
esse-m  from  esse,  fuisse-m  from  fuisse.  If  other  forms  re- 
quire another  derivation,  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
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thai  the  mode  which  we  call  conjunctive  or  wbjuncAve  has 
other  functions  also. 

(2.)  The  subject,  and  with  it  the  predicate,  assume  the  form 
of  the  nominative,  as  the  proper  case  of  the  subject. 

(3.^  Many  langruages  pretLx  a  demonstrative  particle,  which 
is  to  DC  regarded  as  a  sort  of  article  defining  the  proposition, 
and  not  as  a  preposition  indicating  a  relation.  Of  this  nature 
are  Bn  and  Tm  in  Greek,  quod  and  ut  in  Latin,  and  that  in 
English. 

It  is  easily  conceived  that  some  propositions  appear  in  the 
transition  state ;  e.  g.  I  know,  it  is  better '=^  I  know  that  it  is 
better. 

The  subjunctive  mode  differs  from  the  infinitive  in  form  and 
in  construction,  as  we  have  just  described ;  but  its  significancy, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  same. 

Subjunctive  propositions,  as  they  may  be  called,  like  infini- 
tive propositions,  correspond  to  the  different  cases  of  a  noun, 
(but  not  to  the  theme  or  ground-form) ;  and,  like  them,  modify 
the  main  or  principal  propositions  immediately,  of  diemselves. 
Thus  in  Latin : 

I.  The  nominative, 

(1.)  denoting  the  subject  before  a  finite  verb ;  as,  Q,ui  fit  ut 
nemo  vivat  contentus?  How  happens  it  that  no  one  lives 
contented  7 

(2.)  denoting  the  predicate  after  a  preceding  subject  in  the 
nominative ;  as.  Fata  sunt  ut  cadam.  The  fates  are  that  I  fall 

(3.)  as  the  vocative ;  as,  O  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordi- 
da  rura,  atque  humiles  habitare  casas,  O  that  it  may  only 
please  you  to  inhabit  with  me  the  rustic  fields  and  humhie 
cottages. 

n.  The  dative ;  as,  Edimus  ut  vivamus,  non  vivimus  ut 
edamus.  We  eat  that  we  may  livcj  not  live  thai  we  may  eat. 

III.  The  accusative, 

(1.)  denoting  the  passive  object  after  a  transitive  verb ;  as, 
Orat  a  Csesare  ut  det  sibi  veniam,  He  begs  of  Casar  to  giv^ 
him  liberty. 

(2.)  denoting  a  second  object  after  verbs  of  teaching,  &c. ;  as, 
Doce  me  ubi  smt  dii,  Teach  me  where  the  gods  are. 

(3.)  denoting  the  subject  before  an  infinitive  mode ;  as,  Sus- 
picor  fore  ut  infringatur  hominum  improbitas,  I  suspect  it  wUl 
be  that  the  wickedness  of  men  is  broken  down. 

lY.  The  modal ;  as,  Non  sum  ita  hebes  ut  istuc  dicam,  / 
am  not  so  stupid  as  to  say  thai. 

V.  The  local, 
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(1.)  denoting  the  time  when ;  as,  Id  uti  dixisset  hastam 
emittebat,  TJ'j^im  his  saving  that  he  hurled  the  spear. 

(2.)  denoting  a  condition  ;  as,  Intrare,  si  possim,  castra  hos- 
tium  volo,  I  wish  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy ^  if  I  can, 

(3.)  denoting  a  concession ;  as,  Non  redibo,  si  me  obsecret, 
/  will  not  return^  although  he  beseech  me, 

(4.)  denoting  a  restriction ;  as.  Nihil  est,  quin  male  narrando 
possit  depravari,  TTiere  is  nothing  which  cannot  be  injured  by 
being  ill  told. 

VI.  The  ablative, 

(1.)  absolute ;  as,  Excepto,  quod  non  simul  esses,  Except 
that  you  were  not  there. 

(2.)  denoting  the  cause ;  as,  Satis  nequam  sum,  utpote  qui 
hodie  inceperim  amare,  lam  sufficiently  wicked  from  having 
this  day  begun  to  love, 

YII.  The  terminal ;  as,  duod  sine  molestia  tua  fiat,  As  far 
as  can  be  done  without  trouble  to  you. 

YIII.  The  instrumental,  of  which  we  have  no  example  at 
hand. 

IX.  The  genitive  or  adnominal ;  as,  Pavor  ceperat  milites 
ne  mortiferum  esset  vulnus,  Fear  had  seized  the  soldiers  lest 
the  wound  should  be  deadly. 

There  is  in  Latin  another  use  of  the  subjunctive  mode  with 
the  relative  qui^  quae^  quod ;  which  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive.     Thus : 

I.  The  nominative, 

(1.)  denoting  a  subject  before  a  finite  verb ;  as,  Fuerunt  ea 
tempestate,  qui  dicerent,  There  were  at  that  time  such  persons 
as  to  say, 

(2.)  denoting  the  predicate  afte^  a  preceding  subject  in  the 
nominative ;  as,  Nemo  est  qui  ita  existimet,  Nobody  exists  to 
think  so. 

II.  The  dative ;  as,  Pompeius  idoneus  non  est,  qui  imperet, 
Pompey  is  not  fit  for  commanding. 

III.  The  accusative,  denoting  the  predicate  after  an  accu- 
sative ;  as,  Talem  te  esse  o|X)rtet  qui  ab  impiorumcivium  socie- 
tate  sejungas,  You  ought  to  be  such  as  to  separate  yourself 
from  the  society  of  wicked  citizens. 

lY.  The  modal ;  as,  duis  est  tamlynceus  qui  in  tantis  tene- 
bris  nihil  offendat?  Who  is  so  quick-sighted  as  not  to  stum- 
ble in  so  great  darkness. 

V.  The  local, 

(1.)  denoting  the  thing  in  which ;  as,  Male  fecit  Hannibal 
qui  Capuae  hiemarit?  Hannibal  erred  in  wintering  at 
Capua. 
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(2.)  denoting  a  condition;  as,  Nihil  molestum,  quod  non 
desideres,  Nothing  is  troublesome  providedyou  do  not  want  it. 

(3.)  denoting  a  concession ;  as,  Tu  aqnam  a  pumice  pos- 
tulas,  qui  ipsus  sitiat,  You  seek  water  from  a  pumice-stone^ 
altfwugh  itself  thirsty. 

(4.)  denoting  a  restriction  ;  as,  Messanam  nemo  venit  quin 
viaeret,  No  one  came  to  Messana  toithout  seeing. 

VL  The  ablative, 

(1.)  denoting  the  cause ;  as,  Nauta  est  felix  qui  in  littos  se 
receperit.  The  sailor  is  happy  in  escaping  to  the  shore. 

(2»)  after  a  comparative ;  as,  Major  sum  quam  cui  posset 
fortuna  nocere,  /  am  too  great  to  be  hurt  by  fortune. 

YII.  The   terminal;    as,  Q,uae  tua  sit  virtus  expugnatis, 
You  will  fight  to  the  limit  of  your  courage. 

YIII.  The  instrumental,  of  wl^ich  we  have  no  example  at 
hand. 

IX.  The  genitive,  or  adnominal ;  as,  Yenient  legiones  quae 
me  inultum  non  patiantur,  Legions  wUl  come  which  will  not 
leave  me  unrevenged. 

In  these  examples  of  the  subjunctive  with  qui,  the  subjunc- 
tive clause  modifies  the  main  proposition  immediately,  of  it* 
self;  which  it  is  important  to  remark,  as  explaining  the  reason 
why  the  subjunctive  is  used  rather  than  the  indicative. 

Hence,  ^e  see  the  force  of  the  remark  made  by  Diomedes, 
the  grammarian,  "  The  subjunctive  or  adjunctive  mode  is  so 
called,  because  it  does  not  express  sense  of  itself."  For  the 
subjunctive  contains  no  objective  jud^ent  or  affirmation,  and 
of  course  has  no  force,  except  as  modifying  the  main  proposi- 
tion to  which  it  is  attached. 

By  comparing  these  examples  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  with 
the  translation  of  the  same  into  English,  we  shall  see,  that 
while  the  Latin  language  has  preserve  the  subjunctive  in  lull 
vigour,  this  mode  is  nearly  extinct  in  English. 

In  the  forms  which  we  have  been  considering  thus  far, 
the  proposition,  although  we  have  called  it  a  subjective  or 
problematical  judgment,  is  merely  a  bringing  together  of  ideas 
without  saying  that  they  belong  together  in  fact ;  for,  in  the 
expressions,  Hominem  esse  mortcUem,  Homo  sit  mortalis,  Ut 
.  homo  sit  m4)rtalisj  the  relation  of  ideas  is  not  determined,  at 
least  not  objectively.  In  Order  to  determine  this  relation,  an 
act  of  the  mind  is  necessary.  The  ideas  must  be  compared, 
and  after  such  comparison,  a  decision  passed  that  they  bdong 
together.  This  act  of  the  mind  is  called  o,  judgment,  and  the 
proposition  by  which  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  ^e  subject 
is  determined,  constitutes,  either  alone  or  modified  by  otfier 
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propositions,  a  sentence  (Lat.  sententia,  a  judfifment)  The 
form  of  the  proposition  is  now,  Homo  est  mortalisj  or  Homo 
non  est  mortalis.    This  we  call  the  indicative  mode. 

The  distinction  between  the  mere  proposition  or  problemati* 
cal  judgment,  which  is  formed  by  the  infinitive  or  by  tfie  sub- 
junctive mode,  and  the  full  sentence,  which  requires  an  indica- 
tive, we  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers;  for  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  doctrine  of  proposi- 
tions cannot  fully  be  exhibited. 

There  are,  however,  two  uses  of  the  indicative  mode  which 
are  to  be  carefully  distinguished ;  viz.  its  use  in  a  main  or  lead- 
ing proposition,  and  its  use  in  a  subordinate  proposition. 

Its  use  in  a  main  proposition  is  analogous  to  the  theme  or 
ground-form  of  a  noun,  whence  the  nominative  and  all  the  other 
cases  are  derived,  (comp.  Lat.  theme  serm^on^  whence  nomin. 
sermo,  by  apocope,  and  gen.  serm^misj)  and  expresses  a  judg- 
ment in  actu.     The  cases  are  four : 

(1.)  where  a  main  proposition  forms  of  itself  a  simple  sen- 
tence ;  as,  Deus  est  laudandus. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  sentences,  apparently  sim- 
ple, are  really  complex ;  as.  He  is  perhaps  gone  ==  it  is  possible 
that  he  is  gone;  for  the  adverb  perhaps  qualifies  the  affirma- 
tion, and  not  the  predicate  of  the  proposition.  So  it  may  be 
raining  ='it  is  possible  that  it  rains. 

(2.)  where  two  or  more  main  propositions,  on  account  of 
their  kindred  meaning,  are  united  by  means  of  a  copulative  or 
disjunctive  conjunction  in  a  compound  sentence ;  as,  Deus  est 
aeternus  et  laudandus. 

(3.)  where  a  main  proposition  is  modified  by  a  subordinate 
clause ;  as,  Deus  est  laudandus,  quanquam  nos  poniat  Deus 
est  laudandus,  quia  est  bonus. 

(4.)  where  two  main  propositions  occur  in  a  co-ordinate  sen- 
tence ;  as,  Deus  est  laudandus,  nam  est  bonus. 

Here  the  two  clauses  are  equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  each  of 
them  expressing  a  judgment  in  actu. 

The  use  of  the  indicative  in  a  subordinate  proposition  corre- 
sponds to  the  different  cases  of  a  noun,  and  expresses  a  judg- 
ment in  facto,  but  not  in  actu.  In  other  words,  it  assumes,  not 
asserts,  the  fact.    It  make  use  of  preceding  judgments,  either  ex- 

Sessed  of  implied,  to  build  thereon  a  new  judgment  Thus, 
eus  est  laudandus,  quia  est  bonus.  Here  the  clause,  Deus  est 
bonus,  which  standing  by  itself  would  constitute  a  judgment  in 
actUy  is  subordinate  to  the  clause  Deus  est  laudandus,  whereby 
it  is  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  loses  its  rank  as  a  main  propo- 
sition. 
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Hence  we  see  the  distinction  between  nam  and  quia^  (both 
causal  conjunctions,)  which  our  grammarians  have  never  de- 
veloped. Nam  introduces  a  cthordinate  clause,  which,  like  the 
other  clause  to  which  it  is  attached,  expresses  a  judgment  in 
aciu ;  quia  introduces  a  subordinate  clause,  which  expresses 
merely  a  judgment  infacto^  while  the  clause  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached expresses  a  judgment  in  actu. 

In  the  subordinate  proposition,  the  indicative  modifies,  not 
immediately  of  itself,  as  the  subjunctive  does ;  but  only  mediately, 
by  means  of  one  of  its  own  modifications.  This  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  in  a  subordinate 
or  dependent  clause. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  by  exhibiting  a  tabular 
view  of  subordinate  propositions  in  the  indicative  mode ;  but 
shall  merely  notice  some  prominent  examples  in  which  our  prin- 
ciples illustrate  the  distinction  'between  the  indicative  and  the 
subjunctive  mode. 

(1.)  The  instances  mentioned  by  Sosipater,  the  grammarian. 
Cum  declamo,  venit,  and  Cum  venisset^  dedamavi.  The  for- 
mer merely  marks  the  identity  of  time,  where  no  internal  con- 
nection can  be  supposed  between  the  two  propositions,  At  what 
time  I  declaim^  at  that  time  he  comes.  The  latter  marks  an 
internal  connection  between  the  two  Uioughts,  Upon  his  com- 
ing, I  declaimed. 

(2.)  Male  fecit  Hannibal  qui  Capuae  hiemrorit,  is  to  be  ren- 
dered Hannibal  erred  in  wintering  o/  Capua  ;  because  there 
is  an  internal  connection  between  the  two  thoughts.  But  Han- 
^  nibal  m^le  fecit,  qui  Capua£  hiem^%it,  is  to  te  rendered,  The 
Hannibal  who  wintered  at  Capua  erred,  the  subordinate  clause 
serving  only  to  define  what  Hannibal  is  intended. 

(3.)  Nauta  estfelix,  qui  in  littus  si  receperit,  is  to  be  render- 
ed the  sailor  is  happy  in  haviitg  safely  gained  the  land,  be- 
cause the  subjunctive  clause  falls  with  its  full  weight  on  the 
naain  proposition.  But  Felix  est  nauta,  qui  in  littus  se  recepU, 
is  to  be  rendered,  The  sailor  who  has  safely  gained  the  land,  is 
happy;  because  the  indicative  clause  merely  defines,  by  means 
of  a  preceding  act  of  judgment,  what  sailor  is  intended. 

(4.)  In  the  same  way  the  phrases  Nuntium  misit  qui  dice- 
ret,  and  Nuntium  misit  q%ii  dicebat,  may  be  distinguished. 

Our  views,  then,  of  the  different  modes  may  be  stated  summa- 
rily as  follows : — 

The  appropriate  use  of  the  indicative  mode  is  to  express  an 
objective  or  positive  judgment  of  the  mind.  In  a  leading  pro- 
position, whether  standing  by  itself,  a  part  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence, qualified  by  a  subordinate  proposition,  or  joined  in  ano- 
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ther  leading  proposition  in  a  co-ordinate  sentence,  it  expresses 
such  judgment  in  actu.  In  a  subordinate  clause,  it  expresses 
the  same  in  facto. 

The  appropriate  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  to  express  a  sub- 
jective or  problematical  judgment,  and  it  is  found  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition.  Where  it  appears  to  stand  m  a  main 
proposition,  it  is  merely  an  abridged  form  of  speech. 

The  infinitive  differs  from  the  subjunctive,  only  in  being  des- 
titute of  person  and  number,  and  in  receiving  its  subject  and 
predicate  in  the  accusative. 

The  imperative  proceeds  not  from  the  intellect,  but  fi:om  the 
desires  of  the  mind  acting  appropriately ;  for  it  is  a  sreat  mis- 
take to  consider  language  as  the  of&pring  of  the  intellect  only. 

The  interrogative  mode  differs  not  from  the  indicative  in 
form.  It  is,  strictly  speakinj:,  an  imperfect  proposition  propo- 
sed to  anotlier  to  answer  or  fill  up. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  author  has  brought  together,  with 
great  diligence,  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  on  the  subjunc- 
tive mode.  He  has  made  a  copious  selection  of  examples,  and 
accompanied  them  with  judicious  remarks.  But  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  comes,  "that  the  clause  in  which  the  subjunc- 
tive form  of  the  verb  appears  is  attached  to  the  predicate ;  and 
that  the  clause  in  which  the  indicative  mode  is,  belongs  to  the 
subject ;"  is  not,  we  believe,  a  universal  principle  ;  nor,  if  true, 
does  it  seem  to  be  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  thing. 


Art.  VIII.  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  in- 
eluding  the  whole  of  Giles  Fletcher's  Christ's  Victory 
and  Trhimph.  Vol.  I.  London  :  John  Hatchard  and  Son. 
1835.  ' 

In  our  visits  to  the  familiar  haunts  of  the  Muse  amidst  the 
distant  times  of  the  old  English^  literature,  we  are  like  travellers 
who  have  entered  upon  a  pleasant  region  of  country,  hung 
with  fruits  and  filled  with  the  rare  products  of  nature.  Every 
where  smiling  and  fertile,  the  richest  treasures  of  the  field  lie 
extended  before  us,  so  that  we  have  but  to  stretch  forth  our 
hand  by  the  way  to  pluck  the  early  blossoms  of  poetry  and 
invention.  The  choice  is  distracted  by  the  variety  of  objects. 
The  age  which  began  with  Shakspeare  and  encled  with  the 
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rise  of  Milton,  was  prodigal  of  talent.    The  human  intellect 
which  had  long  sought  the  shades  of  the  cloister,  and  busied  itself 
in  the  dim  perplexities  of  schoolmen,  when  it  came  forth  freely 
into  the  light  of  nature  was  struck,  like  the  eye  of  childhood, 
with  every  appearance  and  incident.    It  fastened  upon  every 
thing  before  its  view ;  it  sounded  the  depths  of  ancient  learning, 
mad^  discoveries  in  natural  history,  investigated  the  laws  of 
science  and  analyzed  the  faculties  of  the  mind.    It  was  inqui- 
sitive, of  foreign  countries,  catching  eagerly  at  every  traveller's 
sale  of  Persia  or  the  Indies,  and  well  acquainted  with  itself  at 
home.    It  left  behind  for  posterity  a  complete  record  of  the 
habits,  feeUngs,  and  principles  of  society.    Perhaps  the  finest 
study  of  real  life  lies  among  the  books  of  that  period,  which  are 
perfect  transcripts  of  character  when  it  was  open  to  the  most  stir- 
ring and  noble  incitements  to  action.    We  may  peruse  the  lives 
and  writings  of  Poets,  Prose  Writers,  Wits,  Scholars,  Divines, 
Cou  rtiers.  Soldiers,  and  Travellers.  A  review  of  the  literary  names 
of  that  period  which  may  be  generally  comprehended  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
awakens  a  glorious  vision  of  the  past.    To  read  the  titles  on  the 
shelves  of  the  libraiy,  is  like  walking  through  the  Louvre  in 
the  days  {which  Haditt  loved  to  write  of)  when  all  the  old  enthu- 
siast painters  looked  out  from  the  canvass  on  the  walls.  The  mind 
is  carried  out  of  itself  by  the  magical  syllables  of  Shakspeare, 
Beaumontand  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Kit  Marlowe,Mas- 
singer,  Shirley,  Middleton,  Decker,  Hey  wood.   Ford,    Lord 
Brooke,  anK)n^  the  dramatists,  the  living  painters  of  the  man- 
ners and  passions;   for  Poets,  Spenser,  Sydney,  Raleigh,  the 
two  Fletchers,  Drayton,  Browne,  Carew,  Suckling,  Wotton, 
Daniel,  Wither,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Crashaw,  Her- 
bert, Quarles,  Cotton,  and  Walton  ;  for  Divinity,  the  imagina- 
tive Jeremy  Taylor,  the  clear  intellectual  South,  the  logical 
Barrow,  witty  Bishop  Corbet,  the  pathetic  Hall,  the  epigram- 
matic Donne,  the  quaint  learned  Fuller,  at  whose  banquet 
of  the  sciences  we  have  always  the  king's  jester  throwing  in 
points  and  pleasantries  in  the  pauses  of  the  entertainment. 
Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  may  be  classed  separately  or 
as  philosophers,  the  one  of  common  life,  the  other  tempting  the 
most  dizzy  heights  of  speculation.    It  is  a  brilliant  muster-roll 
of  warriors  for  the  truth ;  of  well-equipped  knightly  adven- 
tures with  some  of  the  light-armed  in&ntry  of  literature. 
These  seem  to  have  fathomed  every  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.    At  the  same  moment  we  have  the  youth  and  maturity 
of  intellect,  gay  poetry  and  grave  philosophy,  learning  flourish- 
ing with  fancy,  ai^  wit  with  judgment 
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This  was  the  ^wth  of  a  peculiar  ajje — a  time  fraught  with 
xronder  and  excitement.  The  nations,  it  is  commonlv  said, 
during  the  dark  ages  were  buried  in  the  deep  sleep  of  igno- 
rance and  infancy :  they  now  awoke  with  the  fresh  feelings 
and  sensations  of  youth.  The  fine  dreams  of  chivalry,  knieht^ 
errantry,  alchymy,  astrology,  hovered  before  them  in  their 
waking  moments,  and  gave  a  colour  to  their  thoughts ;  dim 
traditions,  brought  by  travellers,  of  far  countries,  lent  a  vague 
and  misty  air  of  awe  to  portions  of  the  earth  that  have  since 
^own  prosaic  and  commercial.  It  was  no  little  benefit  to  the 
imagination  in  that  day  to  believe  in  the  dances  of  Lapland 
witches  on  the  cold  clifis  by  moonlight,  the  shadowy  eastern 
empire  of  Prester  John  stretching  fax  away  in  Africa,  or  the 
Phoenix  springing  from  its  lone  nest  in  Arabia.  A  ready 
faith  in  strange  legends,  verging  on  credulity,  by  withdrawing 
the  mind  from  its  own  interests,  opened  a  ready  avenue  to 
sympathy.  We  read  of  rare  instances  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion in  private  life,  of  zeal  in  religion,  and  patriotism  in  politics. 
All  things  were  done  with  due  earnestness  and  sincerity.  If 
the  Reformation  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mind,  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  yet  abated,  that  held  the 
soul  in  a  certain  seriousness  and  solemnity.  The  sound  of  the 
high  cathedral  worship  or  the  low  whisper  of  the  confessional 
had  not  yet  died  away  on  the  deserted  aisles.  The  humble 
sighs  and  prostration  of  penance,  the  bead-roll  of  Ave  Maries, 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  images  sculptured  on  the  walls,  the 
paintings  of  martyrs  and  churchmen,  the  burning  candles  at 
the  altar,  the  crucifix,  had  not  yielded  their  embrace  of  the 
heart ;  or  rather,  they  had  left  deep  traces  of  a  sombre,  seri- 
ous character,  a  dark  soil  which  was  to  produce  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  developments  of  character. 

The  age  had  not  then  learned  the  heartless  system  of  indif- 
ference which  would  render  it  vulgar  to  admire,  or  unmanly 
to  feel  warmly  a  burst  of  emotion.  It  might  want  elegance 
and  polished  refinement,  (though  it  had  its  courtly  graces  never 
surpassed  in  Sydney'',)  but  it  possessed  youth  and  energy  which 
were  more  than  amends.  Somehow  or  other  it  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  efforts  of  literature.  The  habits  of  the  time  sup- 
ported a  generous  warmth  of  feeling  that  cherished  into  life  the 
most  hidden  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  writer.  Letters 
were  then  in  their  full  privilege,  and  nobility  acknowledged, 
when  a  whole  court  hung  upon  the  poet's  word ;  and  it  was 
thought  no  act  of  indecorum  for  authors  to  compliment  one 
another  on  their  wit  and  fancy.  Those  were  the  times  of  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella,  when  the  poet  and  lover's  sigh  was  caught  gently 
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on  the  air,  and  joined  its  strain  with  the  music  of  the  groves. 
There  was  then  better  sympathy  for  the  lively  and  pregnant 
issues  of  the  brain,  and  a  quip  or  conceit  was  taken  for  the 
refinement  and  happier  maiium  of  thought,  and  made  the 
most  of  its  light-heartedness  and  sometimes  its  wisdom.  Let 
us  slip  back  among  the  misty  shades  of  the  past,  and  sit  down 
to  a  genuine  banquet  of  fancy  with  the  poetical  Giles  Fletch- 
er. In  a  few  lines  of  his  own  verse  which  may  be  applied  to 
his  poem : 

^  Bring,  bring,  ye  Graces,  all  your  silver  flaskets, 
Painted  with  every  choicest  flower  that  grows, 
That  I  may  soon  unflower  your  fragrant  baskets. 
To  strow  the  fields  with  odours." 

It  makes  one  younger  to  throw  off  from  the  shoulders  a  few 
centimes  of  this  heavy  burden,  time,  and  approach  near  to  the 
early  days  of  the  world  when  the  intellect  was  fresh,  and  one 
could  indulge  in  sentiment  or  fancy  unhackneyed,  and  in  the 
racy  expression  of  one's  untrammelled  thoughts. 

To  the  light,  laughing  graces  of  poetry,  Giles  Fletcher  adds 
the  deeper  earnestness  of  piety ;  his  Muse,  ever  fond  of  the 
beauties  of  earth,  lives  between  the  meadows  and  the  groves, 
alternately  sporting  in  the  sunsliine  or  retiring  mournfully  to 
the  shade.  The  quiet  lover  of  true  poetry,  adorned  in  sim- 
ple maidenly  attire,  with  no  impulses  stronger  than  those  of  re- 
ligion, no  ornaments  more  garish  than  those  of  nature,  will  not 
regret  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  company  of  our  poet.  The  ac- 
tive, ever-employed  world  may  pass  him  by  in  neglect,  as  it  has 
done  for  these  two  hundred  years ;  but  there  are  other  admirers, 
a  few  true  knights  yet  clinging  to  the  banished  court  of  the 
Muses — to  whom  we  appeal. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  task,  we  have  to  regret  the  few  ma- 
terials we  have  left  us  for  the  Poet's  life.  We  have  sought 
among  the  old  literary  records  of  the  age,  alighting  upon  the 
narae  of  many  an  humble  accomplished  scholar  or  neglected 
true  poet,  but  have  found  but  little  to  reward  us  in  our  search 
for  the  history  of  the  Fletchers.  The  most  is  recorded  by  Ful- 
ler in  his  Worthies,  and  to  be  gathered  from  a  few  incidental 
passages  in  the  mutual  writings  of  the  brothers.  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, in  his  "Lives,"  has  shown  us  of  what  the  biography  of  that 
period,  with  its  numerous  finished  characters,  might  consist. 
Will  not  some  simple-minded  student,  a  follower  of  the  content- 
ed anffler  in  taste  and  benevolence  of  heart,  collect  together  the 
loose  fragments  of  personal  history,  and  preserve  them  with  a 
similar  spirit  for  the  world  ?    In  this  time  of  miscellaneous, 
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minor  literary  undertaking,  part  of  that  attention  which  is  be- 
stowed on  the  idle  topics  of  the  day,  might  be  given  to  the 
pleasing  and  profitable  puisuit  of  Biography,  which,  in  its  clas- 
sic forms  at  least,  is  sadl]r  neglected. 

The  study  of  the  particular  incidents  of  antiquarian  biogra- 
phy has,  indeed,  an  interest  beyond  the  more  general  facts  of 
History.  It  is  more  life*hke,  and  partakes  rather  of  the  sub- 
stantial personal  qualities  of  our  nature  than  the  larger  events 
of  kingdoms  and  empires.  Most  men  had  rather  visit  the  birth- 
place or  the  worn-out  dwelling  of  an  old  poet,  than  walk  over 
the  battle-field  where  some  mighty  engagement  was  fought  at 
the  same  period  during  which  he  lived.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the 
shadowaof  a  whole  army  hovering  over  the  field,  and  picture 
the  higH  excitement  of  the  contest,  with  the  wild  music  and 
roar  ofwaifare,  which  vanished  on  the  evening  air  of  the  day 
of  battle ;  but  we  connect  some  little  trait  of  character  or  stray 
anecdote  with  the  poet,  or  a  favourite  line  from  his  verse,  that 
summons  up  the  very  man  and  his  times  before  us.  We  see 
Ben  Jonson,  with  his  merry  crew,  at  the  Mermaid  or  Shak- 
speare,  musing  by  the  Avon,  or  the  poets  casting  the  laurel  with 
their  verses  into  the  grave  of  Spenser.  For  far  humbler  men, 
too,  we  can  search  through  the  shelves  of  an  old  library,  content 
to  glean  occasionally  a  chance  allusion  or  fragment  of  personal 
history  connected  with  the  unobtrusive  adventures  of  private 
life.  In  our  inicfiiiry  into  human  nature,  we  would  analyze  that 
vast  record  of  which  history  is  the  general  sum ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  read  of  the  wide  conquest  and  noon-day  pride  of  nations ;  but 
to  uncover  the  past,  like  the  buried  cities  of  Italy,  and  walk 
familiarly  among  the  homes  and  daily  occupations  of  the  time. 

The  antiquary  may  sometimes  despair  when  he  finds  so  little 
even  of  tradition  remains  of  Shakspeare ;  but  with  the  few  op- 
portunities of  preservation  in  those  days  much  may  be  learnt. 
In  the  present  fertile  times  of  newspapers  and  literary  gossip- 
mongers,  there  are  not  many  names  worthy  of  fame  that  will 
not  be  suitably  commemorated  for  posterity.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  speaks  of  the  vain  desire  "  to  live  in  an  inscription :" 
there  are  few  now-a-days  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  a  para- 
graph. We  may  imagine  the  literary  antiquary  of  the  next 
century  busied  in  gleaning  incidents  for  biography  among  the 
many  books  and  papers  of  this  present  scribbling  age ;  turning 
over  the  moth-eaten  volumes  of  journals  and  reviews ;  dwelling 
upon  the  faded  pages  of  an  essay,  and  calling  into  lite  the  scat- 
tered spirit  of  a  miscellany  or  magazine.  Time  will  throw  a 
new  interest  and  air  of  romance  even  over  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   Though  the  materials  are  less,  and  often  unsatisfactory, 
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we  may  gather  much  from  delving  into  the  dark  mines  of  an- 
cient time-worn  libraries.  The  study  of  biography  is  always 
pleasing,  for  there  are  some  incidents  of  every  life,  which  we 
may  refer  to  our  own  :  we  may  either  take  warning  from  vice, 
or  be  encouraged  by  goodness,  or  have  our  &culties  enlarged 
by  the  novelty  and  extent  of  our  emotions,  grappling,  as  it  were, 
with  the  manners  and  ideas  of  antiquity. 

A  morning's  study  among  the  dusty  black-letter  dironicles, 
may  be  well  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact  or  inci- 
dent, which  may  open  a  novel  view  of  the  character  of  a  fa- 
vourite poet,  and  disclose  to  us  the  true  secret  and  history  of 
his  life.  Beneath  some  rough  crabbed  exterior,  which  we  have 
always  looked  upon  with  aversion,  we  may  sometimes  discern 
a  hidden  vein  of  gentleness,  which,  if  not  thwarted  by  the  rude 
severity  of  the  world  or  fortune,  had  made  an  amiable  man. 
We  err  in  pronouncing  all  evil :  if  we  would  but  take  the  pains 
to  investigate  character,  we  mi^^ht  be  more  charitably  employed 
in  discovering  the  good.  To  mil  upon  some  fidntly  roistered 
act  of  virtue  or  benevolence  that  has  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
world,  so  that  he  may  remove  the  blight  of  calumny  or  preju- 
dice,  gladdens  the  patient  student  in  bis  lonesome  researches. 
L  Ifistory  finds  its  chief  nourishment  in  narrating  the  crimes 
and  splendid  vices  of  thcr  world  and  is  comparatively  silent 
during  those  periods  when  society  has  settled  down  into  a  vir- 
tuous peace  and  contentment.  At  such  times  the  arts,  which 
are  unheard  amid  the  tumult  of  war,  claim  their  privil^[e ;  the 
national  character  is  developed,  not  in  the  field,  where  a  rude 
goi^ous  ferocity  renders  all  alike,  but  in  the  study,  where  the 
mind  speaks  freely  on  the  page  of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet, 
and  in  the  refinements  and  cultivation  of  social  intercourse. 
This  period  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  biographer,  who  revives 
the  transient  graces  of  manner,  catches  the  light  attitudes  and 
postures  of  society,  (which  are  lost  in  historical  painting,)  strips 
the  robe  of  office  from  the  senator  to  uncover  his  heart,  and  sur- 
veys *tlie  sa^  when  he  has  left  the  bearded  wisdom  of  the 
schools  and  is  playing  the  child  at  home.  Many  of  these  qua- 
lities have  been  injuriously  resigned  to  the  novelist,  whose  ge- 
nius and  invention,  grouping  anew  the  scenes  of  real  life  in  a 
finer  order  on  his  page,  we  cannot  too  much  value ;  but  they 
properly  belong  to  the  living  interest  of  Biography. 

We  wish  we  could  detail  at  length  the  history  of  Giles 
Fletcher,  but  we  must  be  content  to  repeat  the  few  scanty  me- 
morials handed  down  by  successive  editors.  But  the  narra- 
tive, if  short,  is  a  happy  one ;  for  it  is  honoured  with  the  story 
of  many  virtues,  and  not  darkened  by  a  single  shade.    Happy 
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would  it  be  for  the  memory  of  many  whose  history  is  recorded 
at  length,  if  we  knew  of  them  as  little,  and  that  little  included 
so  much  good. 

The  family  of  Fletcher,  like  that  of  Herbert,  was  honour- 
able in  the  state.  In  that  age  the  worth  of  the  nation  centered 
round  the  court,  which,  in  the  frequent  comparison  of  the  old 
poets,  was  the  glass  where  was  reflected  the  wit,  valour,  chivalry, 
and  courtesy  of  the  land.  Of  Herbert's  brothers  the  elder  is 
known  as  the  Baron  of  Cherburg,  a  foreign  ambassador,  an 
historian  and  philosopher ;  the  second  and  third  died  officers 
in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries ;  the  fourth  was  fellow  of 
New  College  in  Oxford ;  another  was  Master  of  the  Revels  at 
Court,  and  the  last  fought  in  the  national  fleet  before  Algiers. 
The  ancestors  of  Fletcher  were  noble,  at  least  in  the  pure  heraldry 
of  virtue  and  intellect.  It  was  said  by  a  writer  of  commen- 
datory verses,  (an  act  of  friendliness  that  seems  to  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  criticism  in  those  elder  days,)  in  reference 
to  the  talent  of  the  fiimily,  "  the  veiy  name's  a  poet."  The 
lines  were  addressed  to  Phineas  Fletcher,  as  '^  the  learned  au- 
thor, son,  and  brother  to  two  judicious  poets,  himself  the  third, 
not  second  to  either."  Few  families  can  claim  so  frequent 
quarterings  with  the  muses.  iThe  father.  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher 
of  King's  College,  wrote  verses  which  in  that  day  were  well 
thought  of.  The  brothers  Giles  and  Phineas  sport  with  gay 
fancy  in  the  very  sunlight  of  poetry.  Their  verse  is  wreathed 
and  entwined  together  by  a  series  of  personal  compliments  to 
one  another,  (a  landing  courtesy  of  the  intellect  peculiar  to  au- 
thors above  the  cdUrtly  formaUties  of  the  world,)  while  this 
friendship  met  with  another  illustration  in  the  literary  history 
of  their  celebrated  cousin,  the  dramatist  Fletcher,  who  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Beaumont,  plays  second  only  to  those 
of  Shakspeare. 

Fuller  records  the  history  of  the  Poet's  &ther,  which  we  shall 
quote  as  well  for  its  qusdntness  as  characteristic  of  the  times 
when  a  Russian  autocrat,  in  the  cold  distant  regions  of  the 
north,  was  more  formidable  than  he  is  in  these  days,  when  every 
traveller  speaks  so  familiarly  of  him,  and  the  village  editor  of  a 
newspaper  takes  him  as  it  were  by  the  nose : 

*'  Giles  Fletcher,  (brother  of  Richard  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London,) 
was  born  in  this  county  (of  Kent,)  as  I  am  credibly  informed.  He 
was  bred  first  in  Eton,  then  in  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  Doctor  of  Law.  A  most  excellent  poet,  (a  quality  here- 
ditary in  his  two  sons,  Giles  and  Phineas,)  Commissioner  into  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
Ambassador  into  Russia ;  Secretary  to  the  City  of  London,  and  Mas- 
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ter  of  the  Court  of  Requests.  His  Russian  EmbaHsy  to  settle  the 
English  merchandize  was  his  masterpiece  to  Theodore  Ivanowich, 
Duke  of  Muscovia.  He  came  thither  in  a  dangerous  juncture  of 
time,  viz.  in  the  end  of  the  year  1588*  First,  some  foreigners,  (I 
will  not  say  they  were  the  Hollanders,)  envying  the  free  trade  of  the 
English,  had  done  them  bad  offices.  Secondly,  a  false  report  was 
generally  believed,  that  the  Spanish  armada  had  worsted  the  English 
fleet ;  and  the  Duke  of  Muscovy,  (who  measured  his  favour  to  the 
English  by  the  possibility  he  apprehended  of  their  returning  it)  grew 
very  sparing  of  his  smiles,  not  to  say  free  of  his  frowns  on  our 
merchants  residing  there.  However,  our  Doctor  demeaned  himself 
in  his  embassy  with  such  cautiousness,  that  he  not  only  escaped  the 
Duke's  fury,  but  also  procured  many  privileges  for  our  English 
merchants  exemplified  in  Mr.  Hakluyt.  Returning  home,  and 
being  safely  arrived  at  London,  he  sent  for  his  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Wayland,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  (tutor  to  my  father,  from  whose  mouth  l^e* 
ceived  his  report,)  with  whom  he  heartily  expressed  his  thankfulness 
to  God  for  his  safe  return  from  so  great  a  danger ;  for  the  poets  can- 
not fancy  Ulysses  more  glad  to  be  come  out  of  the  den  of  Polyphemus 
than  he  was  to  be  rid  out  of  the  power  of  such  a  barbarous  prince,  who, 
counted  himself  by  a  proud  and  voluntary  mistake  emperor  of  all 
nations  ;  and  who  was  so  habited  in  blood,  that  had  he  cut  oflf  this 
ambassador's  headf  he  and  his  friends  might  have  sought  their  own 
amends ;  but  the  question  is,  where  would  he  have  found  it  ?" 

We  are  indebted  to  a  recent  volume  of  "  Lives  of  Sacred 
Poets,"  by  Robert  Aris  Willmot,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrid^, 
undertaken  in  a  genuine  spirit,  for  several  new  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Giles  Fletcher.  Fuller  leaves  undecided  the  date  of 
his  birth,  which  may  be  stated,  with  a  near  approach  to  accu- 
racy, to  be  1585.  Another  error  that  very  naturally  crept  into 
the  '^  Worthies  of  England,"  amid  the  distracted  pursuits  of  the 
author  driven  from  home  and  his  books,  and  pursuing  the  un- 
certain fortunes  of  the  royal  army  with  Charles  L,  he  makes  the 
poet  to  have  been  elected  to  Trinity  College  from  Westminster 
School.  The  bare  fact  in  itself  is  unimportant,  but  as  Fuller's 
statement  obscures  the  merits  of  a  very  estimable  scholar  of 
those  times,  it  is  worthy  of  correction.  A  reference  to  the  re- 
pfister  book  of  the  school  shows  that  Fletcher  was  not  so  elect- 
ed. It  was  by  the  charity  of  Dr.  Nevil,  the  tutor  of  Herbert 
and  friend  of  Bishop  Hackett,  that  he  attained,  as  he  himself,  in 
the  dedication  of  Christ's  Victory  to  his  patron,  expresses,  <<  a  be- 
nefit of  that  nature  and  price,  than  which  he  could  wish  none 
(only  heaven  itself  excepted,)  either  more  fruitful  and  content- 
ing for  the  time  that  now  is  present,  or  more  comfortable  and 
encouraging  for  the  time  that  is  already  past,  or  more  hopeful 
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and  piomisidg  for  the  time  that  is  yet  to  come."  So  the  scholar 
at  Cambridge  spake  to  the  benefactor,  nobly  appreciating  the 
kindness  which  had  given  him  means  to  pursue  the  paths  of 
learning  and  literature  "  amid  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delight- 
ful studies."*    Upon  the  accession  of  James,  the  poets  and 

*  The  whole  of  this  dedication  is  worthjr  of  insertion,  as  well  for  the  gratitude 
and  sentiment  of  the  thought  as  a  fine  specimen  of  prose : 

To  the  rieht  Worshipful  and  ReYerend 
Mr.  Doctor  Netille, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge. 
Right  worthy  and  ReTerend  Sir, 

As  I  have  always  thought  the  place  wherein  I  \m,  after  hearen,  principally 
to  be  desired:  both  because  1  most  want,  and  it  most  abounds  witn  wisdom, 
which  is  flea  by  some  with  as  much  delight  as  it  is  obtained  by  others  and 
ought  to  be  followed  by  all :  so  I  cannot  but  next  unto  God,  for  ever  acknow- 
ledge myself  most  bound  unto  the  hand  of  God  (I  mean  yourself)  that  readied 
down,  as  it  were  out  of  hea?en,  unto  me  a  benefit  of  that  nature  and  price,  than 
which  I  could  wish  none  (only  heaven  itself  excepted)  either  more  fruitful  and 
contenting  for  the  time  that  is  now  present,  or  more  comfortable  and  encouraging 
for  the  time  that  is  already  past,  or  more  hopeful  for  the  time  that  is  yet  to  come. 

For  as  in  all  men's  judgments  (that  have  any  judgment)  Europe  is  worthily 
deemed  the  queen  of  the  world,  that  earland,  both  of  learning  and  pure  relieion, 
being  now  become  her  crown,  and  blossoming  upon  her  head,  that  hath  lon^ 
since  lain  withered  in  Greece  and  Palestine :  so  my  opinion  of  this  island  hatS 
always  been,  that  it  is  the  very  face  and  beauty  of  aft  Europe ;  in  which  both 
true  religion  is  faithfully  professed  without  superstition, •and  (if  on  earth)  true 
learning  sweetly  flourishes  without  ostentation.  And  what  are  the  two  eyes  of 
this  land,  but  the  two  universities '}  which  cannot  but  prosper  in  the  time  of  such 
a  prince,  that  ie,  a  prince  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  piety.  And  truly  I  should 
forget  myself  if  I  should  not  call  Cambridge  the  right  eye :  and  I  think  (King 
Henry  vIII.  being  the  uniter,  Edward  IIL  the  founder,  and  yoursdf  the  re> 
pairer  of  this  college  wherein  I  live)  none  will  blame  me  if  I  esteem  the  same, 
since  your  polishing  of  it,  the  fairest  sight  in  Cambridge ;  in  which,  being  placed 
by  your  only  favour,  most  freely,  without  either  any  means  from  other,  or  any 
desert  in  myself;  not  being  able  to  do  more,  I  could  do  no  less  than  acknow- 
ledge that  debt  which  1  shall  never  be  able  to  pay,  and  with  old  Silenua  in  the 
poet  (upon  whom  the  boys — v/^iciuni  ipsis  ex  vincula  sortis^  making  his  garland 
his  fetters^  finding  myseif  bound  unto  you  by  so  many  benefits,  that  were  given 
by  yourself  for  ornament,  but  are  to  me  as  so  many  golden  chains  to  bold  me 
fast  in  a  kind  of  desired  bondage,  seek  (as  he  doth)  my  freedom  with  a  sons: 
the  matter  whereof  is  as  worthjr  the  sweetest  singer  as  myself;  the  miserable 
singer,  unworthy  so  divine  a  subject ;  but  the  same  favour  that  before  rewarded 
no  desert,  know  now  as  well  how  to  pardon  all  fault ;  than  which  indulgence, 
when  1  regard  myself,  I  can  wish  no  more ;  when  I  remember  you,  I  can  hope 
BO  less. 

So  commending  these  few  broken  lines  unto  yours,  and  yourself  into  the  hands 
of  the  best  physician,  Jesus  Christ ;  with  whom  the  most  ill-afiected  man,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sickness,  is  in  good  health ;  and  without  whom  the  most  lusty  body, 
in  his  greatest  jollity,  is  but  a  languishing  carcase :  I  humbly  take  my  leave, 
ending  with  the  same  wish  that  your  devoted  observer  and  my  approved  firiend 
doth  in  his  verses  frequently  sequent— that  your  passage  to  heaven  may  be  slow 
to  us  that  shall  want  you  here,  but  to  yourself  that  cannot  want  us  there,  most 
secure  and  certain. 

Your  Worship's, 

in  all  duty  and  service, 

G.  Flstciur. 
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patrons  of  the  University,  eagerly  welcomed  the  new  sovereign. 
A  volume  was  published,  entitled  "  Sarratt^s  Joy  or  Lamenta- 
tion for  our  deceased  sovereigne  Elizabeth^  toith  a  triumph 
for  the  prosperous  succession  of  our  ^acious  King  James^ 
Mr.  Wumott  pronounces  the  contribution  of  Giles  Fletcher,  A 
Canto  upon  the  Death  ofEliza^  "the  most  poetical  in  the  collec- 
tion," and  quotes  the  following  lines  as  peculiarly  happy  in 
touches  of  description : 

"^  Tell  me,  sad  Philomel,  that  yonder  sit'st 

Piping  thy  songs  unto  the  dancing  twig, 
And  to  the  water&U  thy  music  fitt'st. 
So  let  the  friendly  prickle  never  dig 
Thy  watchful  breast,  with  wound  or  small  or  big ; 
Whereon  thou  leanest,  so  let  the  hissing  snake 
Sliding  with  shrinking  silence,  never  take 
The  unwary  foot,  while  thou  perchance  hang'st  half  awake." 
Other  knowledge    of   Fletcher  we   gather  from  Fuller'ft 
Worthies.    The  narrative  is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of 
the  writing  of  the  witty  Church  historian : 

<'  Giles  Fletcher  was  born  in  this  city,  [London,]  son  to  Giles 
Fletcher,  Doctor  in  Law  and  ambassador  into  Russia.  From 
Westminster  School  he  was  chosen  first  scholar,  then  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  ;  one  equally  beloved  of  the  Muaes 
and  the  Graces,  having  a  sanctified  wit ;  witness  his  worthy  poem, 
entitled  '  Christ's  Victory,'  made  by  him,  being  but  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  discovering  the  piety  of  a  saint  and  divinity  of  a  doctor. 
He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  school  divinity  (cross  to  the  grain 
of  his  genius  as  some  conceive)  and  attained  to  good  skill  therein. 
When  he  preached  at  Saint  Maria's,  his  prayer  before  his  sermon 
usually  consisted  of  one  entire  Allegory,  not  dHneUj  but  led  on,  most 
proper  in  all  particulars.  Me  was  at  last  (by  exchange  of  his 
living)  settled  in  Suffolk  which  hath  the  best  and  finest  air  in 
England;  best  about  Bury,  and  worst  on  the  sea-side,  where 
Master  Fletcher  was  beneficed.  His  clownish  and  low  parted 
parishioners  (having  nothing  but  their  shoes  high  about  them) 
valued  not  their  pastor  according  to  his  worth ;  which  disposed  him 
to  melancholy  and  hastened  his  dissolution.  I  behold  the  life  of 
this  learned  poet  like  those  half  verses  in  Virgil's  iEneid,  broken  off 
in  the  middle,  seeing  he  might  have  doubled  his  days  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  whose  death  happened  about  the 
year  162[3.]" 

The  preface  to  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  contains  a 
noble  vindication  of  the  poet.  The  author  in  his  prose  speaks 
freely  and  openly  from  the  heart;  and  in  disburthening  his 
opinions,  displays  frequent  touches  of  eloquence  and  emotion. 
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It  is  by  trusting  unreservedly  to  the  genuine  promptings  of 
one's  own  soul  that  the  happiest  moods  of  thought  are  attained 
and  expressed  on  the  pi^  of  the  writer.  Whenever  the 
authors  of  Fletcher's  time  were  in  earnest,  they  wrote  with  ele- 
vation and  dignity.  Their  courtly  compliments  and  conceits 
were  sometimes  artificial,  but  when  they  turned  away  from  a 
bad  model  and  wrote  from  themselves,  their  style  exhibits  the 
truest  feelings  of  nature.  Hear  a  poet  speaking  of  his  own 
art:— 

^  TO   THE   BEAUEH. 

^  There  are  but  few  of  many  that  can  rightly  judge  of  poetry,  and 
yet  there  are  many  of  those  few,  that  carry  so  left-handed  an  opi- 
nion of  it,  as  some  of  them  think  it  half  sacrilege  for  profane  poetry 
to  deal  with  divine  and  heavenly  matters ;  as  though  David  were 
to  be  sentenced  by  them  for  uttering  his  grave  matter  upon  the 
harp;  others  sometbipg  more  violent  in  their  censure,  but  sure 
less  reasonable,  (as  though  poetry  corrupted  all  good  wits,  when, 
indeed,  bad  wits  corrupt  poetry,)  banish  it,  with  Plato,  out  of  aU 
well-ordered  commonwealths.  But  these  I  will  strive  rather  to 
satisfy,  than  refute. 

'<  And  of  the  first  I  would  gladly  know,  whether  they  suppose  it 
fitter,  that  the  sacred  songs  in  the  Scripture  of  those  heroical  saints, 
Moses,  Deborah,  Jeremiah,  Mary,  Simeon,  David,  Solomon,  (the 
wisest  schoolman,  and  wittiest  poet,)  should  be  ejected  from  the 
canon  for  want  of  gravity,  or  rather  this  error  erased  out  of  their 
minds  for  want  of  truth.  But,  it  mhy  be,  they  will  give  the  spirit 
of  God  leave  to  breathe  through  what  pipe  it  please,  and  will  con* 
fess,  because  they  must  needs,  that  all  the  songs  dittied  by  him» 
must  needs  be,  as  their  fountain  is,  most  holy ;  but  their  common 
clamor  is,  Who  may  compare  with  God  7  True ;  and  yet  as  none 
may  compare  without  presumption,  so  all  may  imitate,  and  not 
without  commendation ;  which  made  Nanziazen,  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  Greek  Church,  that  now  shines  as  bright  in  heaven  as  he 
did  then  on  earth,  write  so  many  divine  poems  of  the  Genealogy, 
Miracles,  passion  of  Christ,  called  by  him  his  xp^Tii  naxfiv — Which, 
when  Basil,  the  prince  of  the  fathers,  and  his  chamber-fellow,  had  seen, 
his  opinion  of  them  was  that  he  could  have  devised  nothing  either 
more  fruitful  to   others,  because  it  kindly  wooed  them  to  religion ; 

or  more   honourable    to    himself,  OvSlw  y^  fLOKa^nari^ov  Ivn  rS  n)y  dyylXom 

xoptip  iv  rn  yii  iteftsiBat,  bccause,  by  imitating  the  singing  angels  in  hea- 
ven, himself  became,  though  before  his  time,  an  earthly  angeL 
What  should  I  speak  of  Juvencus,.  Prosper,  and  the  wise  Pruden- 
tins?  the  laf«t  of  which,  living  in  Hierome's  time,  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  brought  forth,  in  his  (declining  age,  so  many  and  so  reli* 
gious  poems,  straitly  charging  his  soul  not  to  let  pass  so  much  as 
one  either  night  or  day,  without    some  divine  song :    Hymnia 
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Gontmuet  dies,  nee  noxtdla  vacet,  quin  DonUnum  canat.  And  as  se- 
dulous Prudentius,  so  prudent  Sedulius  was  famoas  in  this  poeti- 
cal  divinity,  the  ccntan  of  Bernard  who  sung  the  history  of  Christ 
with  as  much  devotion  in  himself  as  admiration  to  others;  all 
which- were  followed  by  the  choicest  wits  of  Christendom.  Non- 
nius  translating  all  St.  John's  Gospel  into  Greek  verse,  Sanazar, 
the  late  living  image  and  happy  imitator  of  Virgil,  bestowing  ten 
years  upon  a  song,  only  to  celebrate  that  one  day  when  Christ  was 
born  unto  us  on  earth,  and  we  (a  happy  change)  unto  God  in  hea- 
ven :  thrice  honoured  Bartas,  and  our  (I  know  no  other  name 
more  glorious  than  his  own)  Mr.  Edmund  Spencer,  (two  blessed 
souls,)  ndt  thinking  ten  years  enough,  laying  out  their  whole  lives 
upon  this  one  study.  Nay,  I  may  justly  say  that  the  princely 
father  of  our  country  (though  in  my  conscience  God  hath  made 
him  of  all  the  learned  princes  that  ever  were'the  most  religious,  and  of 
all  the  religious  princes  the  most  learned ;  that  so,  by  one  he  might 
oppose  himself  against  the  Pope,  the  pest  of  all  religion  ;  and  by 
the  other  against  Bellarmine,  the  abuser  of  all  good  learning,)  is 
yet  so  far  enamoured  with  this  celestial  muse,  that  it  shall  never 
repent  me—calamo  trivUse  l4ih€Ufan  whensoever  I  shall  remember, 
HcBc  eade  ut  sciret  quid  nonfaciebat  Amyntas  f 

To  name  no  more  in  such  plenty,  where  I  may  find  how  to  begin 
sooner  than  to  end,  St.  Paul,  by  the  example  of  Christ,  that  went 
singing  to  Mount  Olivet,  with  his  disciples,  afler  his  last  supper, 
exciteth  the  Christians  to  solace  themselves  with  hymns,  and  psalms, 
and  spiritual  songs ;  and  therefore,  by  their  leaves,  be  it  an  error 
for  poets  to  be  divines,  I  had  rather  err  with  the  Scriptures,  than  be 
rectified  by  them :  I  had  rather  adore  the  steps  of  Naziazen,  Pni- 
dentius,  Sedulius,  than  follow  their  steps  to  be  misguided :  I  had 
rather  be  the  devout  admirer  of  Nonnius  Bartas,  my  sacred  sove- 
reign, and  others,  the  miracles  of  our  latter  age,  than  the  false  sec- 
tary of  these  that  have  nothing  at  all  to  follow  but  their  own  naked 
opinions.  To  conclude,  I  had  rather,  with  my  Lord  and  his  most 
divine  Apostle,  sing  (though  I  sing  sorrily)  the  love  of  heaven  and 
earth,  than  praise  God  (as  they  do)  with  the  worthy  gift  of  silence, 
and  sitting  still,  or  think  I  dispraised  him  with  this  poetical  discourse. 
It  seems  they  have  either  not  read,  or  clean  forgot,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Muses  (if  we  may  believe  Pindar  and  Hesiod,)  to  sit  always  un- 
der  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  Ejuset  laiides,  et  beneficia  vitPMwraf,  which 
made  a  very  worthy  German  writer  conclude  it,  Certo  statuimus, 
proprium  atque  pecidiare  paetarum  muntu  esse,  Christi  gloriam  Ulus* 
trare,  being  good  reason  that  the  heavenly  infusion  of  such  poetry 
should  end  in  his  glory,  that  had  beginning  from  his  goodness,  ft 
orator,  nascetur  poeta.  For  the  second  sort  therefore,  that  eliminate 
poets  out  of  their  city  gates,  as  though  they  were  now  grown  so  bad 
as  they  could  neither  grow  worse  nor  better,  though  it  be  somewhat 
hard  for  those  to  be  the  only  men  should  want  cities,  that  were  the 
only  causers  of  the  building  of  them ;  and  somewhat  inhumane  to 
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thnist  them  into  the  woods,  to  live  among  the  beasts,  who  were  the 
first  that  called  men  out  of  the  woods  from  their  beastly  and  wild 
life  ;  yet  since  they  will  needs  shoulder  them  out  for  the  only  fire- 
brands to  inflame  lust,  (the  fault  of  earthly  men,  not  heavenly  poe* 
try,)  Iwould  gladly  learn  what  kind  of  professions  these  men  would 
be  entreated  to  entertain  that  so  deride  and  disaffect  poesy :  would 
they  admit  of  philosophers,  that  after  they  have  burnt  out  the  whole 
candle  of  their  life  in  the  circular  study  of  sciences,  cry  out  at  length, 
Se  nikU  prorsus  scire  ?  or  should  musicians  be  welcome  to  them,  that 
DcaU  sine  menie  sonum — bring  delight  with  them  indeed,  could  they  as 
well  express  with  their  instruments  a  voice  as  they  can  a  sound  ?  or 
would  they  most  approve  of  soldiers  that  defend  the  life  of  their  coun- 
trymen, either  by  the  death  of  themselves  or  their  enemies?  If  phi- 
losophers please  them,  who  is  it  that  knows  not  that  all  the  lights  of 
example,  to  clear  their  precepts  are  borrowed  by  philosophers  from 

goetst  that  without  Homer's  examples,  Aristotle  would  be  as  blind  as 
[omer  ?  If  they  retain  musicians,  who  ever  doubted,  but  that  poets 
infused  the  very  soul  into  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  music  f  that 
without  Pindar  and  Horace  the  lyricks  had  been  silenced  for  ever  T 
If  they  must  needs  entertain  soldiers,  who  can  but  confess  that 
poets  restore  again  that  life  to  soldiers  which  they  before  lost  for 
the  safety  of  their  country  ?  that  without  Virgil,  ^neas  had  never 
been  so  much  as  heard  of?  How,  then,  can  they  for  shame  deny 
commonwealths  to  them  who  were  the  first  authors  of  them  ?  how 
can  they  deny  the  blind  philosopher  that  teaches  them,  his  light  ? 
the  empty  musician  that  delights  them,  his  soul  ?  the  dying  soldier, 
that  defends  their  life,  immortality  afler  his  own  death  ?  Lei  phi* 
losophy^  let  ethickSf  lei  aU  the  artSf  bestow  upon  us  this  gift  thai 
we  be  not  thought  dead  men  whilst  we  remain  among  the  livings 
it  is  only  poetry  thai  can  make  us  be  thought  living  men  when 
we  lie  among  the  dead:  and  therefore  I  think  it  unequal  to 
thrust  them  out  of  our  cities  that  call  us  out  of  our  graces;  to 
think  so  hardly  of  them,  that  make  us  io  be  so  well  thought  of;  to  deny 
them  to  lioe  a  while  among  tts,  that  make  us  live  for  ever  among  our 
])osterity.  So  now,  weary  in  persuading  those  that  hate,  I  commend 
myself  to  those  that  love  such  poets  as  Plato  speaks  of,  that  sing 
divine  and  heroical  matters.  'Ot»  yap  ovroi  cftrtv,  ot  radra  Xtyovrsi,  aXVi  e«oj, 
mvrof  icrtv  h  Xtyw,  recommending  these  my  idle  hours,  not  idly  spent, 
to  good  scholars  and  good  Christians,  that  have  overcome  their 
ignorance  with  reason,  and  their  reason  Mth  religion." 

Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  is  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanzas,  embraced  in  four  cantos  successively  entitled,  Christ's 
Victory  in  Heaven,  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth,  Christ's  Tri- 
umph over  Death,  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death.  In  these 
lofty  themes  the  poet's  genius  is  rarely  below  his  subject.  He 
is  inferior  to  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Regained  in  unity  and 
lofty  severity  of  style,  though  he  is  equal  in  earnestness  and 
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excels  in  the  minor  ^aces  of  verse.  These  qualities  will  be 
evident  to  the  reader  in  our  analysis  of  the  poem  in  which  we 
propose  to  preserve  the  general  outline,  quoting  such  passages 
as  do  most  ju^ce  to  the  author's  genius.  The  first  canto  com- 
mences with  a  declaration  of  his  theme,  the  Redemption  of 
Man,  and  the  following  invocation  to  Sacied  Writ : 

«le  sacred  writings,  in  whose  antique  leaves 
The  memories  of  heaven  entreasur^d  lie. 

Say,  what  might  be  the  cause  that  mercy  heaves 
The  dust  of  sin  above  th'  industrious  sky, 
And  lets  it  not  to  dust  and  ashes  fly  t 

Could  justice  be  of  sin  so  over^woo'd, 

Or  so  great  ill  be  cause  of  so  great  good, 

That  bloody  man  to  save,  man's  Saviour  lihed  his  blood !" 

The  Voice  of  Justice  contending  with  Mercy,  is  represented 
in  heaven,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  victory,  which  is  thus 
finely  described : — 

^  There  is  a>  place  beyond  that  flaming  hill. 

From  whence  the  stars  their  thin  appearance  shed, 

A  place,  beyond  all  place,  where  never  ill. 
Nor  impure  thougnt  was  ever  harboured ; 
But  saintly  heroes  are  for  ever  said 

To  keep  an  everlasting  Sabbath's  rest ; 

Still  wishing  that  of  what  th*  are  still  possest ; 

Enjoying  but  one  joy,  but  one  of  all  joys  best." 

Justice  b  described  by  her  qualities :  at  her  approach  the 
face  of  heaven  is  darkened  like  a  misty  vapour  rising  on  the 
air,  and  obscuring  the  brightness  of  the  day :  she  is  represented 
as  a  "  Virgin  of  austere  regard,"  within  whose  breast  "  no  riot 
of  affection  revel  kept^^  and  £^e  harshly  objects  the  crimes  of 
man ;  but  when  Mercy  appears,  the  day  comes  back  with  its 
lively  hues  and  colouring,  and  the  poet's  verse  lately  stoled  in 
gloom  and  melancholy,  puts  on  a  bright  robe  of  cheerfulness : 

^  As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  elamping  wide, 
Glads  all  the  world  with  his  uprising  ray, 
And  woos  the  widow'd  earth  afresh  to  pride« 
And  paints  her  bosom  with  the  flow'ry  May." 

The  description  of  mercy  that  follows  at  length,  is  in  the 
favourite  style  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  but  the  too  great  unifor- 
mity is  broken  by  rapid  and  constantly-changing  bursts  of  &ncy. 
The  garment,  wrought  with  needle-work  and  poetical  devices, 
is  a  modem  translation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Giles  Fletch- 
er delights  in  such  pictures,  where  the  mind  wanders  forth  in 
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its  train  of  imagery  constantly  alighting  upon  new  beauties, 
like  a  bird  brushing  its  wings  upon  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
meadow : 

**  If  any  ask  why  roses  please  the  sight  ? 
Because  their  leaves  upon  thy  cheeks  do  bow'r : 
If  any  ask  why  lillies  are  so  white  ? 
Because  their  blossoms  in  thy  hand  do  flow'r : 
Or  why  sweet  plants  so  gratefbl  odours  show'r  ? 
It  is  because  thy  breath  so  like  they  be : 
Or  why  the  orient  sun  so  bright  we  see  ? 
What  reason  can  we  give»  but  from  thine  eyes  and  thee  T 

^  Ros'd  in  all  lively  crimson  are  thy  cheeks^ 

Where  beauties  indeflourishing  abide. 

And,  as  to  pass  his  fellow  either  seeks, 

Seems  both  do  blush  al  one  another's  pride ; 

And  on  thine  eyelids  waiting  thee  beside, 

Ten  thousand  graces  sit,  and  when  they  move 
To  earth  their  amorous  belgards  from  above, 

They  fly  from  heav'n,  and  on  their  wings  convey  tby  love. 

^  All  of  discolourd  plumes  their  wings  are  made, 
And  with  so  wondrous  art  the  quills  are  wrought, 
That  whensoe'er  they  cut  the  airy  glade. 
The  wind  into  their  hollow  pipes  is  caught : 
As  seems  the  spheres  with  them  they  down  have  brought : 
Like  to  the  sevenfold  reed  of  Arcady, 
Which  Pan  of  Syrin  made,  when  she  did  fly 
To  Ladon  sands,  and  at  his  sighs  sung  merrily* 

**  As  melting  honey,  dropping  from  the  comb. 
So  still  the  words  that  spring  between  thy  lips. 
Thy  lips,  where  smiling  sweetness  keeps  her  home» 
And  heav'nly  eloquence  pure  manna  sips ; 
He  that  his  pen  but  in  that  fountain  dips, 

How  nimbly  will  the  golden  phrase^i  fly, 

And  shed  forth  streams  of  choicest  rhetory. 
Welling  celestial  torrents  out  of  poesy  ! 

**  Like  as  the  thirsty  land  in  summer's  heat. 
Calls  to  the  clouds,  and  gapes  at  ev'ry  shower. 
As  though  her  hungry  clefts  all  heav'n  would  eat^ 
Which,  if  high  God  into  her  bosom  pour. 
Though  much  refresh'd,  yet  more  she  could  devour ; 
So  hang  the  greedy  ears  of  angels  sweet. 
And  evTy  breath  a  thousand  cupids  meet, 
Some  flying  in,  some  out,  and  all  about  her  fleet. 
NO.  IV. — VOL.   II.  .56 
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**  Upon  her  breast  delight  doth  softly  sleep. 
And  of  eternal  joy  is  brought  abedf 
Those  snowy  mountlets,  through  which  do  creep 
The  milky  rivers,  that  are  inly  bred 
In  silver  cisterns,  and  themselves  do  shed 

To  weary  travellers,  in  heat  of  day, 

To  quench  their  fiery  thirst,  and  to  allay 
With  drooping  nectar  floods,  the  fury  of  their  way. 

**  If  any  wander,  thou  dost  call  him  back  ; 

If  ahy  be  not  forward,  thou  incit'st  him ; 

Thou  dost  expect,  if  any  should  grow  slack ; 

If  any  seem  but  willing  thou  invit'st  him ; 

Or  if  he  do  offend  thee,  thou  acquitt'st  him : 

Thou  find'st  the  lost,  and  follow'st  him  that  flies. 
Healing  the  sick,  and  quickening  him  that  dies, 

Thou  art  the  lame  man's  friendly  stiafi*,  the  blind  man's  eyes. 

'<  So  fair  thou  art,  that  aU  would  thee  behold ; 
But  none  can  thee  behold,  thou  art  so  fair ; 
Pardon,  O  pardon  then  thy  vassal  bold. 
That  with  poor  shadows  strives  thee  to  compare. 
And  match  the  things  which  he  knows  matchless  are. 
Thou  living  mirror  of  celestial  grace, 
How  can  &ail  colours  portray  out  thy  face, 
Or  paint  in  flesh  thy  beauty,  in  such  semblance  base  T 

^  Her  upper  garment  was  a  silken  lawn. 
With  needle. work  ricly  embroidered, 
Which  she  herself  with  her  own  hand  had  drawn, 
And  all  the  world  therein  had  portrayed. 
With  threads  so  fresh  and  lively  coloured 

That  seem'd  the  world  she  new  created  there, 

And  the  mistaken  eye  would  rashly  swear 
The  silken  trees  did  grow,  and  the  beasts  living  were. 

**  Low  at  her  feet  the  Earth  was  cast  alone, 
(As  though  to  kiss  her  foot  it  did  aspire. 
And  gave  itself  for  her  to  tread  upon,) 
With  so  unlike,  and  difierent  attire. 
That  every  one  that  saw  it,  did  admire 

What  it  might  be,  was  of  so  various  hue ; 

For  to  itself  it  oft  so  diverse  grew. 
That  still  it  seem'd  the  same,  and  still  it  seem'd  anew. 

^  And  here  and  there  few  men  she  scattered, 
(That  in  their  thought  the  world  esteem  but  small, 
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And  themselves  great,)  but  she  with  one  fine  thread 
So  shorty  and  small,  and  slender,  wove  them  all. 
That  like  a  sort  of  busy  ants,  that  crawl 

About  some  molehill,  so  they  wandered ; 

And  round  about  the  waving  sea  was  shed  : 
But,  for  the  silver  sands,  small  pearls  were  sprinkled. 

**  So  curiously  the  underwork  did  creep, 

And  curling  circlets  so  well  shadow'd  lay, 

That  afar  off  the  waters  seem'd  to  sleep  ; 

But  those  that  near  the  margin  pearl  did  play. 

Hoarsely  enwaved  were  with  hasty  sway, 
As  though  they  mean't  to  rock  the  gentle  ear. 
And  hush  the  former  that  enslumber'd  were : 

And  here  a  dang'rous  rock  the  flying  ships  did  fear. 

**  High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain 
(As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung) 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain, 

That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would. 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  rollM. 

^  Beneath  those  sunny  banks,  a  darker  cloud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace, 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
Go  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  livdy  feignM. 

*^  About  her  head  a  Cyprus  heav'n  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil  upheld  with  silver  wire, 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  the  sparkling  ire, 

A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore, 

That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  bore. 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplore. 

**  Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light : 
Yet  strange  it  was  not,  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right, 
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Her  face,  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight, 
The  heav'nly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  move. 
Forgot  his  flight,  i^d,  all  incensed  with  love, 

With  wonder,  and  amazement  did  her  beauty' prove. 

^Over  her  hung*  a  canopy  of  state, 
Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  spangled  gold, 
But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate. 
Yet  of  a  heav'nly  and  spiritual  mould. 
That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold ; 
Such  light,  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 
Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound, 
And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danc'd  ail  around* 

'*  Seemed  those  little  sprights,  through  nimbless  bold, 
The  stately  canopy  bore  on  their  wings. 
But  them  itself,  as  pendants,  did  uphold. 
Besides  the  crowns  of  many  famous  kings  : 
Among  the  rest,  there  David  ever  sings. 

And  now,  with  years  grown  young,  renews  his  lays 

Unto  his  golden  harp  and  ditties  plays, 
Psalming  aloud  in  well-tun'd  songs  his  Maker's  praise." 

Mercy  triumphs  in  her  persuasive  pleading  for  the  redemption 
of  man.  The  Advent  of  the  Saviour  is  described  in  a  hasty 
and  eager  vein  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  the  inspiration  of  genius : 

**  Who  can  forget,  never  to  be  forgot, 

The  time  that  all  the  world  in  slumber  lies; 
When^  like  the  stars,  the  singing  angels  shot 
Toearth.    *    *    * 

^  The  Angels  caroll'd  loud  their  song  of  pecea. 
The  cursed  oracles  were  strucken  dumb, 
To  see  their  Shepherd;  the  poor  shepherds  press. 
To  see  their  King,  the  kingly  sophies  come. 
And  them  to  guide  unto  his  Master's  home, 

A  star  comes  dancing  up  the  orient^ 

That  springs  for  joy  over  the  starry  tent. 
Where  gold  to  make  their  prince  a  crown  they  all  present. 

**Young  John,  glad  ckUd,  before  he  could  he  fiont, 
Leapt  in  the  womb,  his  joy  to  prophesy : 
Old  Anna,  though  mth  age  all  spent  and  toorn, 
Proclaims  her  Saviour  to  posterity : 
And  Simeon  fast  his  dying  notes  doth  ply. 

Oh,  how  the  blessed  souls  about  him  trace  ! 

It  is  the  sire  of  hetni^n  thou  dost  embrace : 
JSingf  Simeon,  singf  sing,  Simeon,  sing  apace.^* 
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The  theme  of  the  second  Canto  is  the  Temptation  in  the  Wil- 
derness, At  the  approach  of  our  Savionr,  the  beasts  of  the  field 
are  made  to  recognize  his  Divinity  and  fall  down  at  his  feet, 
laying  aside,  as  in  the  vision  of  prophecy,  their  wild  and  savaj^ 
nature.  He  is  led  by  an  aged  palmer  to  the  Cave  of  Despair, 
and  again  tempted  by  Presumption,  whose  gardens  of  Vain  Glo- 
ry are  richly  painted  to  the  sense : 

'<  Not  lovely  Ida  might  with  this  comparey 
Though  many  streams  his  banks  besilvered, 
Though  Xanthus  with  his  golden  sands  he  bare : 
Nor  Hybla,  though  his  thyme  depastured. 
As  fast  again  with  honey  blossomed  : 
No  Rhodope,  no  Terope's  flowery  plain: 
Adonis'  garden  was  to  this  but  rain. 
Though  Plato. on  his  beds  a  flood  of  praise  did  rain. 

^  The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  ctif, 
Thai  lay  as  if  she  slumbered  in  ddight^ 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  heav'n  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light : 
The  flours-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew, 
That  hung  upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue* 

The  following  Lyric  heard,  amid  this  ffarden,  has  great  merit, 
and  has  been  said  to  have  suggested  Herrick's  delightful  song 
commencing 

'*  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 
Old  Time  is  still  a  flying." 

It  is  written  with  perfect  melody,  and  runs  over  the  theme  with 
a  rapid,  easy  grace : 

^  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Every  thing  that  lives  or  grows  : 
Love  doth  make  the  heav'ns  to  move, 
And  the  sun  doth  burn  in  love  : 
Love  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke, 
And  make  the  ivy  climb  the  oak  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild, 
Soften'd  by  love,  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  med'cine  can  appease, 
He  bums  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench, 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench  : 
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Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 

Once  a  leafy  coat  to  wear, 

While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 

Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  play : 

And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame, 

I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 

Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

<«  See,  the  flowers  that  below. 

Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow, 

And  of  all,  the  virgin  rose. 

That  as  bright  Aurora  shows : 

How  they  M  unleaved  die, 

Losing  their  virginity ; 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 

But  now  bom,  and  now  they  fade. 

Every  thing  doth  pass  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay  : 

Come,  come  gather  then  the  rose, 

Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 

All  the  sand  of  Tagus'  shore 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore ; 

All  the  valley's  swimmiiig  corn 

To  my  house  is  yearly  borne  ; 

Every  grape  of  every  vine 

Is  gladly  bruised  to  make  me  wine. 

While  ten  thousand  kings,  as  proud. 

To  carry  up  my  train  have  bow'd, 

And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 

In  my  chambers  to  attend  me, 

All  the  stars  in  heav'n  that  shine. 

And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be." 

Fletcher  is  not  so  successful  in  the  third  canto,  entitled 
"  Christ's  Triumph-  over  Death."  The  innate  grandeur  and 
sacredness  of  the  theme  raise  it  above  the  arts  of  the  writer. 
Milton  ends  his  Paradise  Regained  with  the  temptation.  Yet 
the  simple  and  true  piety  of  Fletcher  prevents  him  from  sinking 
far  below  a  subject  which  no  genius  could  heighten.  In  the 
description  of  the  remorse  of  the  traitor  Judas,  there  occurs  a 
stanza  marked  by  a  species  of  fierce  sublimity  : 

**  As  when  wild  Penthens  grown  mad  with  fear, 
Whole  troops  of  hellish  hags  about  him  spies. 
Two  bloody  suns  stalking  the  dusky  sphere, 
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And  twofold  Thebes  runs  rolling  in  his  eyes ; 
Or  through  the  scene  staring  Orestes  flies, 

With  eyes  flung  back  upon  his  mother's  ghost. 

That,  with  infernal  serpents  all  embossed, 
And  torches  quench'd  in  blood,  doth  her  stem  son  accost." 

In  the  last  canto,  '^The  Triumph  after  Death/'  the  poet 
stands  on  his  native  heath  again.  He  exults  in  the  glad  pros- 
pect of  the  Resurrection : 

**  But  now  the  second  morning  from  her  bow'r 

Began  to  glitter  in  her  beams,  and  now 

The  roses  of  the  day  began  to  flow'r 

In  th'  eastern  garden ;  for  heaven's  smiling  brow 

Half  insolent  for  joy  began  to  show  ; 
The  early  sun  came  lively  dancing  out. 
And  the  brag  lambs  ran  wantoning  about, 

That  heav'n  and  earth  might  seem  in  triumph  both  to  shout. 

*'  Th'  engladden'd  spring,  forgetful  now  to  weep, 

Began  to  blazon  from  her  leafy  bed  : 

The  waking  swallow  broke  her  half  year's  sleep, 

And  every  bush  lay  deeply  purpured 

With  violets,  the  woods  late  wint'ry  head 
Wide  flaming  primroses  set  all  on  fire. 
And  his  bald  trees  put  on  their  green  attire. 

Among  whose  infant  leaves  the  joyous  birds  conspire. 

**  And  now  t;he  taller  sons  (whom  Titan  warms) 
Of  unshorn  mountains,  blown  with  easy  winds, 
Dandled  the  morning's  childhood  in  their  arms 
And,  if  they  chanc'd  to  slip  the  prouder  pines. 
The  under  corylets  did  catch  the  shines, 

To  gild  their  leaves ;  saw  never  happy  year 
Such  joyful  triumph,  and  triumphant  cheer 
As  though  the  aged  world  anew  created  were. 

**  Say  earth,  why  hast  thou  got  thee  new  attire. 
And  stick'st  thy  habit  full  of  daisies  red  7 
Seems  that  thou  dost  to  some  high  thought  aspire, 
And  some  new-found-out  bridegroom  mean'st  to  wed  : 
Tell  me,  ye  trees,  so  fresh  apparelled. 
So  never  let  the  spiteful  canker  waste  you, 
So  never  let  the  heav'ns  with  lightning  blast  you  : 
Why  go  you  now  so  trimly  drest,  or  whither  haste  you." 

With  one  more  extract  we  will  close  our  volume  of  the  poet, 
which  we  have  lingered  over  full  long.  It  describes  the  state 
of  heaven : 
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**  No  sorrow  now  hangs  clouding  on  their  brow. 

No  bloodless  malady  empales  their  face, 

No  age  drops  on  their  hairs  his  silver  snow. 

No  nakedness  their  bodies  doth  embase. 

No  poverty  themselves  and  theirs  disgrace. 
No  fear  of  death  the  joy  of  life  devours. 
No  unchaste  sleep  their  precious  time  deflowers. 

No  loss,  no  grief,  no  change,  wait  on  their  winged  boors. 

**  A  heav'nly  feast  no  hunger  can  consume ; 
A  light  unseen  yet  shines  in  every  place  ; 
A  sound  no  time  can  steal ;  a  sweet  perfume 
No  winds  can  scatter ;  an  entire  embrace. 
That  no  satiety  can  e'er  unlace  : 
Ingrac'd  into  so  high  a  favour,  there 
The  saints,  with  their  beau.peers,  whole  worlds  outwear; 
And  things  unseen  do  see,  and  things  unheard  do  hear." 

Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  preserves  many  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  school  of  Spenser.  With  the  Fairy  Queen  it 
combines  with  the  warmest  and  most  ^aily-coloured  &ncy  a 
higher .  manly  sense  and  decorum.  Tne  verse  moves  along 
stately  and  dignified,  freighted  with  close  thought  and  an  ear- 
nest moral  sense.  It  is  not  a  measure  sung^  to  virgins  and  boys 
in  the  streets,  but  fitter  for  the  secluded  aisles  and  sdemn 
vaults  of  a  cathedral  darkened  with  kneeling  worshippers. 
The  sounds  fall  firom  the  lips  of  the  baid  as  they  might  have 
fallen  in  those  elder  days,  when  the  poet  was  also  the  prophet 
and  the  sage.  The  last  lines  in  the  following  stanza,  which 
describes  the  appearance  of  Justice,  fall  on  the  ear  with  a 
sound  of  unearthly  terror  like  the  mournful  strains  of  an  old 
monkish  hymi^ : 

^  Upon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her. 
She  lean'd  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard. 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge,  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wrong  or  right,  with  pain  or  with  reward. 
There  hung  the  score  of  all  our  debts,  the  card 

Where  good  and  bad,  and  life  and  death  were  painted  : 
W<u  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted^ 
But  when  that  scroll  was  readj  wUh  thousand  terrors  faintedJ^ 

There  may  be  almost  a  weakness  about  parts  of  Giles 
Fletcher's  imagery,  but  we  may  part  with  strength  for  a  short 
time  to  enjoy  such  graceful  beauty.  His  poetry  never  lacks 
ornament.  The  page  is  sprinkled  all  over  like  a  field  with  vio- 
lets. In  his  elevated  passages  he  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
lark  rising  from  a  bed  of  flowers ;  he  takes  a  lingering  fiire- 
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well  of  the  firuits  and  trees  of  the  earth  till  he  is  elevated  and 
poised  in  the  upper  air,  nigh  heaven.  He  looks  upon  the  world 
only  in  spring  time.  He  represents  nature  not  as  a  simple 
maiden  adorned  with  virgin  locks  and  comely  modesty,  coy 
and  retiring,  but  with  a  tinge  of  coquetry. 

Fletcher  borrowed  in  some  instances  from  Spenser.  Christ's 
Victory  and  Triumph  was  written  at  an  early  age,  probably 
when  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  recently  imbued  with  the 
reading  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  In  adopting  the  stanza  he  was 
likely,  on  a  kindred  subject,  to  carry  away  something  of  the 
matter  of  the  author,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  few  slight 
passa^  of  this  kind,  that  if  he  was  a  plagiarist  of  Spenser,  he 
has  hunself  given  expressions  and  sentences  even  to  Milton. 

The  "  Purple  Island"  of  Phineas  Fletcher  deserves  a  few 
words  in  this  connection.  The  object  is  to  show  the  instances  of 
design  and  wisdom  in  the  human  frame,  or  to  furnish  a  chapter 
of  natural  theology  in  poetry.  We  have  a  technical  disquisi- 
tion on  the  parts  of  the  system.  The  verse  resembles  the  exhi- 
bition room  of  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy.  Anatomical  preparations 
are  hung  around,  spread  upon  the  tables,  and  festooned  on  the 
walls.  Mortality  is  laid  bw:e,  and  the  entire  well-proportioned 
frame  of  man  stretched  on  the  fatal  blocks  for  dissection.  Po- 
etry which  refines  upon  matter,  and  makes  the  bodily  being 
spiritual,  leaves  her  etherial  station,  lays  aside  her  airy  wand, 
doSs  her  frreen  garment  of  the  woods,  to  assume  the  doctor's 
scalpel  and  the  leathern  apron  of  the  surgeon.  In  place  of  the 
warm  currents  of  feeling  and  emotion  bursting  prompt  from  the 
heart  to  the  head,  we  are  reminded  of  the  circulation  and  the 
arteries.  The  heart  is  the  great  centre  of  pulsation,  and  not  of 
'  passion.  The  most  unnatural  of  all  similes  is  ridden  to  death 
by  the  poet,  (like  the  beggar  on  horseback,)  through  a  long 
stage  of  twelve  cantos.  "Kie  reader  was  never  wrecked  on  a 
more  dismal  island.  The  soil  is  stony  and  rugged,  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  the  hard  encyclopedia  words  of  medicine. 
Smitten  with  the  love  of  allegory,  the  author  personifies  all  the 
senses,  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  finally  the  virtues  and  vices, 
to  the  higher  attributes  of  &ith,  hope,  and  humility.  The 
reader  is  wearied  and  distracted  in  the  maze.  It  is  a  badly  ar- 
ranged plot  of  human  life  where  the  personages  come  separate- 
ly on  the  stage  at  ri^ht  angles,  walk  across  the  boards  in  a 
very  stiff,  constrained  ^ait,  and  disappear  at  the  opposite  en- 
trance ;  or  it  mav  be  likened  to  one  of  those  exhibitions  where 
puppets  supply  tne  place  of  real  actors,  and  we  constantly  get 
a  sight  of  the  wires  and  puUies.    It  is  like  fighting  with  a 
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shadow  to  ^apple  with  a  personification  of  avarice  or  misan- 
thropy.   Still  the  Purple  Island  has  many  poetical  stanzas. 

The  modem  poets  sometimes  present  poetry  in  dishabille^  a 
slipshod  muse  with  a  loose,  flowing  undress;  while  the  old 
English  poets  took  puns  to  clothe  her  in  court  robes,  cramped 
and  bound  in  and  moving  along  with  an  air  of  perverse  formality. 
The  ancient,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  this  advantage — ^that 
if  the  style  was  precise,  the  matter  was  weighty  and  sincere ; 
while  the  modern  often  harbours  weak  sense  and  feeble  virtue. 


Art.  IX. — The  Life  of  Thomas  Chatter  ton.  Including  his 
unpublished  Poems  and  Correspondence.  By  John  Dix. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1837.    pp.  336. 

The  history  of  Chatterton  presents  one  of  those  not  rare  in- 
stances, in  which  a  very  extensive  general  knowledge  is  com- 
bined with  almost  universal  ignorance  of  particulars ;  bslongin?, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  same  category  with  those  of  George  Psed- 
manazar,  Beau  Nash,  Colonel  Hanger,  Barrington  the  pick- 
pocket, and  so  many  others,  who  in  meir  time  have  made  some 
noise  in  the  world,  but  of  whom  most  people  only  know  that 
they  did  make  a  noise,  but  not  how  or  with  what  ultimate  issue. 
They  have  achieved  fame,  but  not  fame  with  its  rewards. 
Their  names  have  survived  the  memory  of  their  deeds.  They 
enjoy  what  may  be  called  a  taken-for-granted  inmiortality,  the 
nature  and  causes  of  which  few  understand  and  still  fewer  care 
to  investigate — ^whereby  it  has  come  to  be  not  a  little  perplex- 
ing and  difficult  for  such  as  are  minded  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion, to  know  how  to  begin  or  where  they  shall  look  for  ma- 
terial. 

In  the  case  of  Chatterton,  this  lack  of  information  is  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  complaint,  from  the  frequency  of  allusion 
to  his  character  and  fate,  by  those  whom  every  body  reads,  and 
from  the  especial  mystery  with  which  all  who  speak  of  him 
seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  invest  their  sayings — 
whether  in  brief  casual  reference,  or  in  the  more  imposing  form 
of  what  is  put  forth  as  "  memoir"  or  "  biography."  Words- 
worth excites,  but  only  to  disappoint,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
with  his 


raarvellous  boy, 


The  sleepless  soul  that  psrished  in  his  pride ; 
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and  Shelley's  stanza  is  not  more  grand  than  cloudy  and 
oracular  : 

*'  Mid  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  form, 
A  phantom  among  men ;  companionless  ^ 

As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm,       i 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness, 

ActflBon-Uke,  and  now  he  fled  astray 

With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 

And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way 

Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey." 

Keats  and  Coleridge,  Southey  and  Byron,  Montgomery, 
Kirke  White,  and  Walter  Scott,  with  many  another  but  less 
noble  name,  have  paid  homage  to  the  genius  and  misfortunes 
of  the  "  marvellous  boy ;"  but  their  worship  brings  no  light  to 
the  mind  of  the  curious  inquirer  ;  and  the  nve  or  six  memoirs 
that  have  been  written,  seem  to  make  a  business  of  dealing  with ' 
the  brief  and  sorrow-shaded  career  of  the  unhappy  Chatterton, 
as  though  it  had  been  stained  with  crimes  over  which  it  were 
needful  to  drop  the  veil  of  mystery.  Partly,  perhaps,  by  rea- 
son of  this  unsatisfactory  reserve  in  the  biographers,  and  more, 
doubtless,  from  their  lack  of  skill  to  ma^  the  subject  interest- 
ing, it  has  happened,  moreover,  that  neither  of  their  works  has 
ever  succeeded  in  gaining  much  attention  from  the  public  ;  they 
have  all  fallen  quickly  out  of  circulation,  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  in  no  more  than  sixty-seven  years  the  personal  history  of 
Chatterton  has  become  as  difficult  to  trace  out, with  ample  and 
minute  fidelity,  as  that  even  of  Shakspeare  ;  while  his  works 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  belles-lettres  scholars  in 
England.  In  this  country  there  are  few,  probably,  who  know 
much  more  of  him  than  that,  while  yet  scarcely  beyond  child- 
hood, he  wrote  certain  poems,  which  with  many  were  received 
as  the  veritable  and  most  wonderful  production  of  some  long-past 
century — ^that  he  was  unfortunate  and  miserable — and  died  by 
his  own  hand.  The  work  of  Mr.  Dix,  recently  published  in 
England,  but  not  very  likely,  we  presume,  to  be  re-published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  .^nerican  public,  although  more  creditable 
to  his  industry,  zeal,  and  good  feeling  toward  the  memory  of 
its  subject  than  to  his  skill  in  author-craft,  yet  supplies  valu- 
able material,  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the  use  of  information 
from  other  sources  to  which  we  have  access,  we  may  be  able 
to  prepare  an  article  not  displeasing  to  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
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vember,  1752.  He  was  a  posthumous  son,  his  kther  having 
died  on  the  7th  of  August  preceding.  The  father,  Thomas 
Chatterton,  was  master  of  a  free  school,  and  also  a  sub-chanter 
in  the  Bristol  Cathedral ;  a  good  musician,  and  a  man  of  consi- 
derable talent,  but  of  dissipated  habits  and  a  ^'  brutal  disposition." 
The  mother,  Sarah,  was  a  plain,  worthy  woman,  more  remark- 
able for  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  son  than  for  any  other 
quality.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  kept  a  school  for  child- 
ren, and  was  much  respected  in  her  station. 

Thomas  was  accounted  a  dull  boy.  He  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  ordinary  routine  or  material  of  school-education,  therein 
resembling  many  who  in  after-life  have  won  the  admiration  of 
their  fellow-men  by  the  display  of  remarkable  abilities ;  and 
when  nearly  six  years  old,  was  actually  sent  home  by  his 
Other's  successor  in  the  free  school,  as  being  so  hopelessly 
stupid  that  all  attempts  at  teaching  were  thrown  away  upon  him. 
Nor  was  his  mother  more  successful  in  the  personal  endeavour 
to  bring  out  what  powers  he  might  have  ;  for  it  is  recorded  by 
Cumberland,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mrs.  Edkins,  who  when  a 
fifirl  was  much  with  Mrs.  Chatterton,  that  she  useid  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  absolute  fool — when  vexed  by  his  inaptitude  at 
learning.  It  happened,  however,  when  he  was  six  and  a  half 
years  old,  that  his  jpother  showed  him  an  old  French  ma. 
nuscript  with  illuminated  capitals ;  and  with  this,  as  she  said, 
'^  he  fell  in  love."  From  it  he  learned  the  alphabet,  and  soon 
to  read,  in  an  old  black-letter  Bible.    Thenceforward  his  pro- 

Sess  was  rapid,  and  at  eight  years  his  appetite  for  books  had 
icome  a  passion.  He  borrowed  of  every  one  who  would  lend 
them,  and  if  permitted,  would  read  from  morning  till  night 
Even  at  this  early  age  he  would  prognosticate  for  himself  dis- 
tinction in  literature,  frequently  assuring  his  mother  and  sister, 
that  when  he  grew  up  he  should  be  rich  and  famous ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  asked  what  device  he  would  have  painted 
on  a  cup  which  a  friend  of  his  mother's  had  promised  to  give 
him,  he  answered,  "  paint  me  an  angel,  with  wings  and  a  trum- 
pet, to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world." 

At  this  time  also  he  was  much  addicted  to  solitude  and  me- 
lancholy musings,  in  which  he  would  pass  hours  without  speak- 
ing, and  sometimes  whole  days  without  eating.  These  fits  were 
ascribed  to  stupidity  and  wilfiilness  of  temper ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  mind  was  labouring  with  inchoate  thoughts  as 
yet  too  mighty  for  his  childish  grasp;  for,  when  urged  to  eat,  he 
would  refuse,  saying  that  "  he  had  a  work  in  hand,  and  must 
not  make  himself  more  stupid  than  God  had  made  him."  He 
was  in  the  habit,  too,  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  small  unoccu* 
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pied  room,  which  his  mother  indulged  his  whim  by  allowing 
him  to  call  his  own,  and  of  wliich  he  jealously  kept  the  key ; 
and  here  he  would  often  remain  for  hours — how  occupied  it  is 
not  known  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  produced  either 
prose  or  poetry  in  these  his  periods  of  seclusion. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  and  nine  months  he  was  admitted 
into  a  foundation  school — a  sort  of  Bristol  blue-coat — at  which 
he  remained  about  seven  years.  From  the  school  itself,  how- 
ever, he  gained  little  beyond  subsistence,  the  education  it  affords 
being  limited  to  reading,  writine^,  and  arithmetic ;  but  he  had 
time  for  books,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them  by  hire  from 
a  circulating  library,  to  this  use  religiously  devoting  the  small 
stock  of  pocket  money  which  his  mother  could  afford  him. 
His  course  of  reading  was  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  his  age, 
history  and  divinity  teing  his  favourite  subjects ;  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  his  earliest  compositions,  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Stillingfleet,  Young,  Bingham,  and 
other  theologians,  and  with  many  of  the  old  monkish  chroni- 
clers. These  compositions  were  chiefly  of  a  satirical  character, 
but  we  shall  pass  them  over  without  farther  notice,  and  hasten 
to  the  remarkable  series  of  forgeries,  or  inventions,  which  was 
destined  to  confer  immortality  upon  his  name. 

Redcliff  Church,  in  Bristol,  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices 
in  the  kingdom,  was  rebuilt  by  William  Canynge,  an  eminent 
Bristol  merchant,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. ;  and  in  the 
muniment-room  of  this  edifice  were  contained  several  large 
chests,  one  of  which  was  traditionally  known  as  "  Mr. 
Canynge's  cofre."  It  was  secured  with  six  locks,  the  keys  of 
which  were  severally  entrusted  to  the  rector  and  churchwar- 
dens. About  the  year  1727,  suspicion  having  arisen  that  cer- 
tain important  title  deeds  were  locked  up  in  this  <'  cofre,"  and  the 
keys  having  been  lost,  it  was  forced  open  by  order  of  the  ves- 
try ;  and  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  parchments, 
of  which  those  relating  to  the  church  were  taken  away,  but  the 
others  were  left  as  of  no  value.  After  remaining  undisturbed 
for  several  years,  most  of  them  were  removed  by  Chatterton's 
father,  with  intent  to  use  them  in  covering  books  and  other 
like  purposes ;  and  several  of  them  were  thus  employed  by 
him,  as  were  others  by  Mrs.  Ghatterton,  in  making  thread- 
papers,  patterns,  and  other  articles  of  housewifery.  At  the 
death  of  the  father  a  box  of  these  parchments  was  left  in  a 
cupboard  of  his  house.  These  circumstances  will  be  found 
important  in  tracing  the  wonderful  career  of  the  youn^  poet. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1767,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  an 
attorney  named  Lambert,  being  then  nearly  15  years  old — a 
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measure  which  appears  to  have  been  little  satisfactory  to  him  at 
the  time,  and  which  was  quickly  followed  by  dislike,  amount- 
ing almost  to  hatred,  both  of  the  profession  and  of  the  master 
in  whose  service  he  was  to  learn  it.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
congenial  to  Chatterton  in  either.  Lambert  was  a  mere  scrir- 
ener,  with  no  taste  for  poetry  or  literature ;  and  Chatterton,  one 
of  the  proudest  mortals  that  ever  lived,  could  not  brook  the 
mortifications  he  daily  received  from  one  so  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  talents— not  the  least  of  which  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  with  the  servants  of  his  master's  household. 
He  was  diligent  in  attendance  at  the  olSSce ;  but  Mr.  Lambert's 
practice  was  not  large,  and  he  had  much  time  at  his  own  dispo- 
sal, which  he  employed  in  reading  an  old  copy  of  Ceunden's 
Britannia,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  such  ancient  works  as 
he  could  obtain  elsewhere,  and  in  writing  occasional  articles  for 
the  Bristol  Journal — ^eatly  to  the  dii^ntent  of  his  master, 
who  used  to  destroy  his  manuscripts  whenever  he  could  lay 
hands  on  them,  and  reproached  the  boy  for  wasting  his  time  in 
sucb  idleness.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  stay  with  Mr.  Lambert,  he  compiled,  for  his  own  use,  from 
the  glossary  in  Speight's  Chaucer,  a  manuscript  glossary  in  two 
parts — one  containing  the  old  words  with  the  modem  significa- 
tions, and  the  other  me  modem  wordis  with  the  ancient  syno- 
nims  following. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Chatterton  contemplated  the  produc- 
tion of  his  "forgeries,"  so  called,  before  he  left  the  Colston 
school ;  the  evidence  to  that^efiect  is  circumstantial  only,  but 
not  wanting  in  cogency.  His  mother  related,  that  when  he 
came  home  on  Saturday  afternoons — the  only  holidays  allowed 
to  the  scholars — he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room, 
where  be  had  "  a  pounce  bag  of  charcoal,  a  great  lump  of  ochie, 
and  a  bottle  of  black-lead  powder;"  also,  the  Redcliff  Church 
parchments ;  and  that  he  would  remain  •  there  for  hours,  and 
come  out  finally,  "  with  face  and  hands  completely  begrimed.'^ 
He  wrote  much,  moreover,  and  would  fly  into  a  rage  when  in- 
terrupted. And  a  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  mentions,  that  as  early  as 
the  Summer  of  1764,  he  fell  one  day  into  conversation  with 
Chatterton,  then  some  twelve  years  of  age,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  discovered  certain  curious  old  manuscripts,  written  on 
parchment,  and  had  ^ven  on^  to  Mr.  Philip  the  usher ;  and 
Philips  showed  it  to  Thistlethwaite,  but  neither  could  read  it, 
"  the  writing  being  yellow  and  pale,  and  the  character,  language, 
and  orthography,  totally  diflferent  fk>m  the  modem  English." 
This  manuscript  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ^^Elenoure  and 
Juga,"  a  kind  of  pastoral  eclogue,  published  afterward,  in  1769,  as 
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one  of  the  Rowley  poems.    Mrs.  Edkins  also  told  Cumberland 
that  he  was  often  "  writing  on  parchment  in  a  strange  hand.H 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  whife  yet  at  the 
school  he  produced  a  very  curious  fiction ;  one  dbplaying  a 
knowledge  of  antiquated  lore,  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  his  years, 
and  an  inventive  faculty  quite  equal  to  the  fabrication  of  his  later 
performances. 

Among  the  neighbours  with  whom  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed was  a  pewterer,  named  Burgum ;  a  kind-hearted  man,  who 
had  noticed  Chatterton's  fondness  for  books,  and  sometimes 
given  him  small  sums  of  money  wherewith  to  buy  them ;  but 
vain,  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fond  of  notoriety.  Upon  him 
Chatterton  called  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  gravely  informed 
him  that  he  had  made  a  notable  discovery  among^  the  Redcliff 
parchments,  of  which  it  seems  that  he  was  already  in  the  habit 
of  talking ;  to  wit,  that  he,  Mr.  Bui^m,  was  lineally  descended 
from  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families  in  England. 
Mr.  Burgum  was  naturally  eager  to  behold  the  proof  of  this  gra- 
tifying assertion ;  and  in  a  few  days  Chatterton  presented  him  a 
boiok^in  MS.,  entitled  "An  account  of  the  family  of  the  De 
Berghams,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  this  time ;  collected 
from  Original  Records,  Tournament  Roils,  and  the  Heralds  of 
March  and  Garter  Records,  by  T.  Chatterton."  The  book  itself 
was  of  common  paper, — an  ordinary  school-boy's  copy-book ;  but 
prefixed  to  it  was  an  ancient-looking  piece  of  parchment,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  De  Bergham  aims,  by  Chatterton 
himself,  who  added  some  considerable  skill  in  drawing  and  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  heraldry,  to  his  other  most  remarkable 
acquirements,  considering  his  ajse  and  slender  opportunities. 
The  pedigree  was  well  and  clerluy  made  out,  tracing  Mr.  Bur- 
gum's  ancestry  to  Simon  de  Leyncte  Lize,  or  Lenlis,  in  the 
reign  ef  William  the  Conqueror,  who  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Waltheof  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of  Bergham  Castle  in 
that  county.  The  munificent  pewterer  was  vastly  delighted, 
believed  the  story,  pedigree  and  all,  with  undoubting  sincerity^ 
and  rewarded  the  lucky  discoverer  with— ^ve  shilling's.  Even 
this,  however,  would  seem  to  be  more  than  Chatterton  expected ; 
for  in  another  fortnight  he  gave  Mr.  Burs^m  another  book, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  "  Account  of  the  family  of  the  De 
Ber^ams."  In  this  book  was  introduced  a  poem  in  black-let- 
ter, written  by  John  De  Be^hain,  one  of  Mr.  Bumun's  ances- 
tors, in  1320,  which  Chatterton  said  he  had  founa  among  the 
Redcliff  parchments,  and  which,  if  not  the  first  written,  was  the 
first  produced  by  him  of  the  extraordinary  series  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of  the  Chatterton  forgeries.    It  was  called 
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''  The  Romaunte  of  the  Cnygbte,'*  and  contains  some  ei^ht  and 
twenty  lines,  in  very  antiquated  English,  of  which  the  foUowing 
is  a  specimen : 

**  The  sunne  ento  Vyrgyne  was  gotten, 
The  floureys  al  arounde  onsprynged, 
The  woddie  grassie  blaunched  the  fenne. 
The  quenis  ermyne  arised  fro  bedde ; 
Sir  knight  dyd  ymounte  upon  a  stede 
Ne  rouncie  ne  drybblette  of  fnake, 
Thaune  asterte  for  dur  sic  dede, 
Wythe  morglaie  hys  foemenne  to  make  blede. 
Eke  swythyn  as  wynde,"  &^c.  &^c. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  fashion  of  English  was  altogether 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  honest  pewterer,  and  Chat- 
terton  had  prepared  for  him  a  modernized  version,  with  which 
that  high-born  personage  was  so  delighted,  that  he  made  the 
boy  another  gift  of  five  shillings.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
mention,  that  Mr.  Bu]^m  aflterward  sent  his  pedigree  to  the 
Herald's  office  for  attestation,  and  was  unspeakably  mortified 
when  told  that  the  whole  document,  poetry  and  all,  was  but  the 
&brication  of  the  Bristol  boy,  whose  wonderfiil  genius  and  per- 
formances had  at  that  time  become  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
When  this  pedigree  was  written,  Chatterton  was  about  twelve 
years  old. 

We  have  said,  that  while  with  Mr.  Lambert,  Chatterton  wrote 
occasionally  for  the  Bristol  Journal ;  but  none  of  his  produc- 
tions in  this  or  other  publications  attracted  much  attention, 
until  he  furnished,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1768,  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  opening  of  the  old  bridge  at 
Bristol,  which  he  gave  as  a  copy  from  an  ancient  manuscript 
It  is  a  curious  document,  written  in  the  same  antiquated  style 
with  the  poetical  fragment  above  quoted,  although  more  intelli- 
gible ;  and  very  naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Bristol 
literati — such  as  they  were — by  reason  of  the  hubbub  into  which 
the  city  had  just  been  thrown  on  occasion  of  opening  a  new 
bridge,  finished  in  September ;  a  structure  which  the  Bristo- 
lians  seem  to  have  regarded  with  an  amplitude  of  pride  and 
pleasure,  that  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  Uie  Little  Pedlingto- 
nians  and  their  new  pump. 

There  was  great  demand  of  the  publisher  to  know  whence 
this  document  was  obtained — ^for  it  was  sent  by  Chatterton  with 
a  fictitious  signature — ^but  he  could  tell  nothing  about  it.  Sus- 
picion soon  directed  itself,  however,  to  the  ri^t  quarter  ;  and 
Chatterton  was  eagerly  questioned.  For  some  time  he  refused 
to  answer,  being  emlronted  by  the  manner  of  his  querists,  who 
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naturally  dealt  with  him  as  a  child,  according  to  his  a^e  and 
ap])earance ;  but  finally,  having  been  mollified  by  compliments 
and  promises  of  patronage,  he  stated  that  he  had  found  the  an- 
cient manuscript  amon^  the  parchments  taken  by  his  father 
from  the  chest  in  Redcliff  church ;  and  he  added,  that  among 
the  parchments  he  had  also  found  a  number  of  manuscnpt  poems 
by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
and  was  the  particular  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  Mr. 
Canynge — or,  as  Chatterton  would  have  it.  Sir  William  Can- 
ynge. 

The  Bristolians  are  not  eminent  for  their  literary  tastes,  even 
at  the  present  day ;  and  as  they  are  now,  so  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  1768j  Nevertheless  there  were  inhabitants  of 
that  ancient  and  trade-loving  city,  whose  curiosity  was  pricked 
up  by  the  tidings  of  such  a  discovery  ;  and  by  them  Chatterton 
was  sought  out,  flattered,  and  brought  into  notice.  They  even 
gave  him  small  sums  of  money — with  an  abundance  of  fine 
promises — ^in  return  for  which  he  gratified  them  by  producing 
various  poetical  fragments,  bearing  the  name  of  the  factitious 
Rowley ;  all  drawn,  of  course,  from  the  richly  freighted 
"  cofre  "  in  the  muniment-room  of  St.  Mary  Redcliflf.  Nor  was 
his  industry  confined  to  the  poetical  vein.  One  of  his  Bristol 
friends  was  a  certain  Mr.  Barrett,  then  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  city.  At  his  suggestion  and  re- 
quest, Chatterton  undertook  to  search  among  the  Rowley  papers 
for  documents  relating  to  the  churches,  the  old  castle,  and  other 
public  edifices  of  Bristol ;  and,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
search  was  successful.  How  or  where  Chatterton  picked  up 
the  information  he  communicated— if  there  was  any  truth  in 
it — or  the  general  knowledge  requisite  for  its  fabrication  if 
there  was  none — is  an  unexplained  mystery ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  friends  were  completely  deceived  ;  and 
it  is  a  somewhat  laughable  fact,  that  the  documents  furnished  by 
Chatterton  were  gravely  incorporated  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  his 
history,  as  undoubted  and  valuable  records  by  "  the  good  priest 
Thomas  Rowley."  Well  miffht  Dr.  Johnson  exclaim,  speaking 
of  Chatterton,  "  It  is  wonderral  how  the  young  whelp  has  writ- 
ten these  thin^."  His  astonishing  sagacity  and  genius  for 
the  work  in  which  he  delighted,  are  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  fact,  that  although  he  understood  no  language  but  his  own, 
he  introduced  in  many  of  the  pretended  Rowley  papers  whole 
sentences  in  both  Latin  and  French ;  and  that  so  aptly,  as  very 
much  to  strengthen  the  impression  that  the  papers  were  ge- 
nuine. Indeed,  this  circumstance  was  one  of  Uie  arguments 
most  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  maintainers  of  their  antbenti- 
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city,  in  the  controversy  which  afterward  arose  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  Chatterton's  total  ignorance  of  both  languages  being  past 
dispute.  In  introducing  the  passages  referred  to,  which  he  ob- 
tained ^om  various  old  books,  changing  the  names  to  suit  bis 
own  purposes,  he  must  have  been  guided  simply  by  shrewd 
jesses  at  their  meaning,  from  the  connexion  in  which  he 
found  them  used.  In  the  De  Ber^ham  pedigree  he  had  insert- 
ed several  Latin  and  French  epitaphs,  manu&ctured  in  this 
way ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get  Mr.  Barrett  to  translate  them 
for  him  in  the  modernized  version  which  he  made  for  Mr. 
Burgum.  Amos  Cottle  declares  that  no  reader,  who  did  not 
know  the  fact,  would  believe  it  possible  for  a  mere  English 
scholar  to  have  arranged  these  epitaphs,  so  skilfully  and  per- 
fectly were  they  adjusted  to  the  subjects  they  were  designed  to 
illustrate. 

Having  thus  fairly  got  himself  before  the  public,  Chatterton, 
being  now  about  15  years  old,  began  to  think  of  turning  his  ta- 
lents to  account.  Stimulated  by  the  success  of  his  imposition 
on  the  Bristolians,  and  by  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  the 
poems  of  the  imaginary  priest,  as  well  as  by  the  promptings  of 
his  own  sanguine  disposition  ;  and  having,  moreover,  contribut- 
ed largely,  and,  although  anonymously,  with  great  applause,  to 
a  London  periodical  of  repute  at  that  time — the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine — the  "  marvellous  boy  "  was  lifted  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune ;  and,  as  £e 
preliminary  step  toward  realizing  his  imaginings,  determined  to 
publish  a  volume  of  the  Rowley  poems.  He  accordingly  wrote 
as  follows  to  Dodsley,  the  then  eminent  publisher : 

**  Bristol,  December  21sL  1768. 
"Sii: 

^  I  take  this  method  to  acquaint  you  that  I  can  procure  copies 
of  several  ancient  poems,  and  an  interlude,  perhaps  the  oldest  dra- 
matic piece  extant ;  wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a  priest  in  Bristol,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  If  these  pieces 
will  be  of  service  to  you,  at  your  command  copies  shall  be  sent  to 
you,  by 

^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"D.  B. 

<*  Please  to  direct  for  D.  B.  to  be  lefl  with  Mr.  Thomas  Chatter, 
ton,  Redclid  Hill,  Bristol." 

These  initials,  D.  B.,  stood  for  Dunelmus  Bristoliensis,  the 
signature  he  generally  used  in  his  various  contributions  to  the 
Bristol  paper  and  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine. 
.  Whether  Dodsley  answered  his  letter  or  not,  has  never  been 
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ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did,  and  asked 
more  particular  information ;  inasmuch  as  Chatterton  wrote  to 
him  again,  two  months  afterward,  stating  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a  sight  of  the  tra^y  of  iBlia,*  and  could  get  a 
copy  from  the  possessor  for  a  guinea !  which  sum  he  insinuated 
a  wish  that  Dodsley  would  send  him,  promising  a  copy  of  the 
tragedy  in  return.  In  this  letter,  wtuch  was  signed  with  his 
own  name,  he  sent  a  specimen  of  the  tragedy,  the  whole  of 
which,  he  said,  contained  about  a  thousand  lines.  In  case  of 
refusal  to  publish,  he  requested  Dodsley  to  inform  him  what 
would  be  the  expenses  of  printing,  saying  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  publish  it  by  subscription  on  his  own  account. 

The  publisher  could  not  see  even  a  guinea's  worth  of  merit 
in  the  specimen  sent  him,  and  Ghatterton's  proposals  were  re- 
jected. He  was  not  discouraged,  however,  and  turned  imme- 
diately to  another  quarter,  which  at  first  gave  better  promise 
of  success.  The  mode  of  his  application  was  bold  and  cha- 
racteristic. Horace  Walpole  had  published  his  '^  Anecdotes  of 
Painting"  some  years  before,  and  enjoyed  some  considerable 
reputation,  not  only  as  an  antiquary,  but  also  as  a  Mecaenas. 
To  him,  therefore,  the  attorney's  apprentice,  being  then  sixteen 
years  old,  addressed  himself;  dextrously  baiting  nis  book  with 
an  invention  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  and  pursuits 
of  the  man  whose  patronage  he  desired  to  obtain.  He  wrote  to 
Walpole  a  short  note,  merely  stating  that,  being  a  hunter-up 
of  antiquities,  he  had  chanced  to  hit  upon  some  curious- manu- 
scripts throwing  li£;ht  on  the  history  of  painting  in  England, 
which  might  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Walpole  in  a  new  edition  of 
his  "  Anecdotes,"  and  which  were  very  much  at  his  service. 
With  this  note  he  sent  one  of  the  said  MSS. — copied,  as  he  al- 
leged, from  the  original  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  moqk  Row- 
ley— ^with  a  glossary  in  the  form  of  notes.  It  was  a  daring 
fiction,  being  notbmg  less  than  a  narrative  catalogue  of  emi- 
nent painters,  in  oil  and  on  glass,  in  England,  from  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  heraldic  devices  borne  by  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
and  some  other  of  the  most  distinguished  Saxon  warriors ! 
The  manuscript  also  contained  some  lines  of  poetry,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  work  of  John,  abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  the  first  En- 
glish painter  in  oil,  who  fiourished  in  the  12th  century,  and 
for  whom  Chatterton,  on  the  authority  of  his  monk  Rowley, 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  also  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 

♦  This  tragedy^  was  published  in  1777,  in  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  Rowhy^s 
Works,  and  again  in  Southey  and  Cottle's  edition  of  Ghatterton's  Works.  For 
this  last,  it  was  printed  from  a  folio  manuscript  in  Ghatterton's  hand-writing. 
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There  was  enough  m  all  this,  one  would  suppose,  to  startle 
the  credulity  of  a  man  like  Walpole,  professing  to  be  a  scholar 
and  an  antiquary ;  but  he  seems  to  have  received  it  with  un- 
doubting  faith.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Chatterton,  returning 
"  a  thousand  thanks ''  for  "  his  very  kind  and  curious  letter," 
which  he  declared  to  be  hill  of  valuable  information ;  and  as 
for  the  verses  in  particular,  pronouncing  them  "wonderful  for 
their  harmony  and  spirit."  He  threw  out  a  hint,  moreover,  that 
he  should  not  be  sorry  to  print  Rowley's  poems,  asking  where 
they  might  be  found ;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  old  painters, 
he  swallowed  the  bait  greedily,  avowing  his  own  previous  suspi- 
cion that  oil  painting  was  known  in  England  much  eariier 
that  was  generally  supposed,  and  his  pleasure  at  finding  that 
suspicion  confirmed  by  such  good  authority.  Nor  did  he  for- 
get to  compliment  Chatterton  on  his  "learned  notes,"  without 
which,  he  said,  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  text. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Chatterton  wrote  again,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1769,  enclosing  another  transcript  from  one 
of  the  old  manuscripts,  entitled  "Historic  of  Peyncters  yr: 
Englande,  bie  T.  Rowlie,"  interspersed  with  poetical  effusions 
by  two  or  three  of  the  old  "  peyncters "  mentioned.  In  his 
letter  to  Walpole,  he  stated  his  condition  and  circumstances ; 
to  wit,  his  age,  his  poverty,  his  disUke  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  more  elegant  studies ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  Walpole  would  assist  him  with  his  in- 
terest, by  procuring  for  him  some  place  which  would  give  him 
time  and  means  for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Walpole  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Bath,  asking  him  to  inquire  into  the  situation  and  character 
of  his  youthful  correspondent ;  but  before  the  answer  was  re- 
ceived, he  showed  the  poetical  specimens  Chatterton  had  sent 
him  to  the  poets  Gray  and  Mason,  who  at  once  pronounced 
them  forgeries — wonderfully  clever,  indeed,  but  utterly  wanting 
the  veritable  marks  of  antiquity — and  in  a  moment  the  hopes 
of  the  poor  boy  were  blasted.  Walpole  was  ashamed  of  his 
own  credulity,  and  mortified  at  finding  himself  the  dupe  of 
one  so  nuich  his  inferior  in  age,  station,  and  opportunities. 
His  admiration  suddenly  cooled ;  and  he  wrote  back  a  formal 
letter  of  admonition,  advising  Chatterton  to  stay  where  he  was, 
and  give  up  his  mind  to  his  profession,  with  the  consoling  as- 
surance that  when  he  had  made  a  fortune,  he  might  indulge 
himself  in  studies  more  agreeable  to  his  inclination ;  adding, 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  his  assistance. 
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The  eflFect  of  such  a  rebuff  upon  a  spirit  so  proud  and  a  tem- 
perament so  enthusiastic  as  those  of  Chatterton,  must  have  been 
withering ;  but  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  his  feelings  at  the 
moment,  than  that  afforded  by  a  short  and  indignant  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  8th,  and  three  others  written  on  the  14th  of  April, 
{of  which  however  only  one  was  sent,)  aflSrming  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  manuscripts,  and  demanding  their  return.  When 
the  two  letters  reached  him,  Walpole  was  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  either  forgot 
Chatterton's  request  for  the  poems,  or  perhaps  not  having  time 
to  have  them  copied,  deferred  complying  till  his  return,  which 
was  to  be  in  six  weeks  ;"  at  all  events,  he  went  on  his  journey 
without  having  taJcen  any  notice  of  either  of  the  letters.  Na- 
turally indignant  at  this  neglect,  Chatterton  wrote  to  him  on  the 
14th  of  July,  as  follows : — 

**  Sib, — ^I  cannot  reconcile  your  behaviour  with  the  notions  I  once 
entertained  of  you.  I  think  myself  injured,  Sir  ;  and  did  you  not 
know  my  circumstances,  you  would  not  dare  to  treat  me  thus.  I 
have  sent  twice  for  a  copy  of  the  manuscripts : — no  answer  from 
you.     A.n  explanation  or  excuse  for  your  silence  would  oblige 

Thomas  Chattertoh." 

Walpole  chose  to  consider  this  a  "  singularly  impertinent" 
letter,  and  condescended  to  give  no  other  answer  to  it  than  the 
return  of  all  Chatterton's  letters  and  manuscripts,  in  a  blank 
cover,  on  the  4th  of  August — an  insult  which  Chatterton  never 
forgave,  and  which  he  resented  in  the  following  bitter  lines — 
written,  but  never  published : 

^  Walpolb,  I  thought  not  I  should  ever  see 
So  mean  a  heart  as  thine  has  proved  to  be. 
Thou  who,  in  luxury  nurs'dy.behold'st  with  scorn 
The  boy  who,  friendless,  fatherless,  forlorn, 
Asks  thy  high  favour — thou  may 'st  call  me  cheat — 
Say,  did'st  tliou  never  practice  such  deceit  ? 
Who  wrote  Otranto  ?*     But  I  will  not  chide  ; 
Scorn  I'll  repay  with  scorn,  and  pride  with  pride. 
Still,  Walpole,  still,  thy  prosy  chapters  write. 
And  twaddling  letters  to  some  fair  indite  ; 
Laud  all  above  thee — fawn  and  cringe  to  those 
Who  for  thy  fame  were  better  friends  than  foes ; 
Still  spurn  the  incautious  fool  who  dares — 


•  This  was  a  fair  hit  ad  haminem.    Walpole  brougfht  out  his  Castle  of  Otranto, 
originallyi  as  a  translation  fVom  an  old  Italian  author. 
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Had  I  the  gifts  of  wealth  andliuury  shared. 
Not  poor  aod  mean,  Walpole,  thou  hadst^not  dared 
Thus  to  insult ;  but  I  shall  live  and  stand 
By  Rowley's  side,  when  thou  art  dead  and  damned.'' 

There  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  firom  Walpole,  Chatterton  medita- 
ted suicide ;  and  it  is  darkly  intimated  that  be  sought  relief  from 
the  stings  of  his  wounded  spirit,  by  plunging  into  gross  excesses 
and  debauchery.  His  mind  was  not  idle,  however,  for,  during 
the  eight  months  that  intervened  between  the  close  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  Walpole  and  his  arrival  in  London,  he  wrote 
some  thousands  of  lines,  chiefly  satirical,  and  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  political  essays,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  dis- 
tin^ished  public  men,  that  for  bitterness  and  audacity  bear  no 
uniavourable  comparison  with  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  display 
a  knowled^  of  public  affairs,  and  a  maturity  of  thought,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize  as  belonging  to  alad  of  sixteen, 
even  if  he  had  been  most  favourably  situated  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation and  cultivating  his  intellect.  Among  the  parties  address- 
ed were  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  the  Princess  Dowa- 
ger of  Wales,  and  the  Freeholders  of  Bristol.  The  letters 
were  published  in  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  appear  to  have 
attracted  some  attention. 

In  April,  1770,  Mr.  Lambert,  his  legal  master,  being  alarmed 
at  the  suicidal  intentions  of  his  apprentice — which  he  had  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  finding  in  his  desk  a  strange  document 
purporting  to  be  the  *'  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Chat- 
terton," and  announcing  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  kill 
himself  the  next  night — Lambert,  we  say,  dismissed  him ;  and 
the  now  liberated  apprentice  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Lon- 
don. His  plans  and  expectations  were  thus  briefly  stated  to  a 
friend,  who  anxiously  inquired  of  him  what  he  hoped  to  do  in 
London.  "  My  first  attempt,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  in  the  literaiy 
way.  The  promises  1  have  received  are  suflicient  to  dispel 
doubt ;  but  should  I,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  find  myself 
deceived,  I  shall  turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  is  as 
potent  a  deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  l)e  easily  devised. 
But  if  that  too  should  fail  me,  my  last  and  final  resource  is  a 
pistol."  His  friends  raised  a  small  sum  for  him  by  subscription, 
and  with  this,  and  the  most  buoyant  and  brilliant  hopes  oif 
fortune  and  distinction,  he  left  Bristol  for  ever,  arriving  in 
London  on  the  26th  of  April,  1770,  being  five  months  over 
seventeen  years  of  age,  without  a  friend  or  even  an  acquaintance 
in  the  great  metropolis,  and  having  no  earthly  dependence  save 
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on  the  promises  of  certain  booksellers.  He  had  relatives,  indeed, 
living  in  London,  but  he  had  never  seen  one  of  them ;  and  they 
were  not  in  condition  to  lend  him  any  assistance,  even  if  his 
proud  spirit  would  have  permitted  him  to  ask  or  to  receive  it. 

If  his  own  accounts  of  his  prospects  might  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence, it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  required  no  help  but  that 
of  his  own  talents.  His  second  letter  to  his  mother  was  dated 
May  6th,  and  gave  a  most*flattering  description  of  his  employ- 
ments and  success.  It  stated  that  he  got  four  guineas  a  month 
firom  one  magazine — ^the  Freeholder's — and  was  engaged  to 
write  a  history  of  England  and  other  pieces,  which  would  bring 
him  in  more  than  double  that  sum.  To  a  friend  in  Bristol  he 
wrote  that  he  was  engaged  in  many  magazines;  to  another, 
that  he  was  writing  songs  for  a  music  publisher,  and  was  offer- 
ed an  engagement  as  composer  for  Ranelagh  and  the  Gardens. 
To  another  he  wrote  that  he  was  doing  a  burletta,  and  scrib- 
bling for  all  the  magazines.  To  his  sister,  he  wrote  on  the  20th 
of  May,  that  he  was  engaged  to  write  a  voluminous  history  of 
London  and  hosts  of  political  essays  ;  and  that  if  money  flowed 
in  upon  him  as  fast  as  honours,  he  would  give  her  a  portion  of 
i£5000.  On  the  20th  of  July  he  wrote  that  he  was  about  an 
oratario,  and  that  his  company  was  courted  every  where.  And 
in  almost  every  letter  to  his  mother  and  sister  he  mentioned 
various  presents  which  he  had  bought  for  them,  such  as  silk 
dresses,  fine  china,  fans,  (a  costly  article  in  those  days,)  and 
other  expensive  knick-knackeries. 

But  all  this  prosperity  was  in  truth  imaginary.  The  prices 
he  received  for  his  multifarious  writings  were  exceedingly  low, 
and  oflener  paid  in  promises  than  in  com.  From  a  memorandum 
in  his  pocket-book,  it  appears  that  his  whole  receipts  during  the 
four  months  of  his  residence  in  London,  were  but  £4  15  9,  and 
that  the  various  publishers  owed  him  £10  19  6  ;  and  while  his 
pride  forbad  him  to  acknowledge  to  his  friends  the  downfall  of 
his  dreams  of  greatness — ^while  he  was  writing  those  very  letters 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  sending  those  presents  which  must 
have  exhausted  his  slender  means— he  was  literally  starving  in 
a  garret.  Mrs.  Angel,  with  whom  he  lodged,  stated  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  did  not  leave  his  room  for  forty-eight  hours, 
he  was  without  sustenance  of  any  kind ;  yet  his  pride  revolted 
at  the  confession  of  distress,  and  when  she  begged  him  to  come 
down  and  eat  some  dinner  with  her,  he  was  much  offended,  and 
indignantly  told  her  that  if  he  did  not  eat  it  was  because  he 
was  not  hungry.  Once,  indeed,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  pres- 
sure of  his  simerin^  as  to  write  to  Mr.  Barrett,  his  former  friend, 
in  Bristol,  asking  for  a  recommendation  to  the  appointment  of  a 
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surgeon's  mate  on  board  a  slave  ship.  The  request  was  refus- 
ed, and  he  scorned  to  seek  relief  in  any  other  quarter.  How 
strong  and  terrible  were  the  agonies  of  his  despair,  we  may  con- 
jecture but  not  pronounce ;  they  were  endured  alone  and  in 
silence.  The  close  of  his  wonderful  career  was  a  mystery  be- 
tween himself  and  his  God.  All  that  is  known  resolves  itself 
into  the  brief  statement,  that  on  the  26th  of  August,  1770,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room ;  and  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
killed  himself  with  arsenic,  having  first  destroyed  all  his  manu- 
scripts and  locked  the  door.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
17  years  and  nine  months  of  age.  Thus  perished  Thomas 
Chatterton. 

Note.  It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  a  controversy  arose,  after  the  death  of  Chat- 
terton, respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Rowley  papers.  There 
were  not  wanting  men  of  judgment,  and  learning,  and  high 
literary  character,  who  insisted  that  the  imaginary  priest  was  a 
real  poet  and  annalist  of  the  15th  century,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous pieces  ascribed  to  him  were,  in  truth,  transcribed  by  Chat- 
terton  from  ancient  manuscripts ;  but  the  investigations  of 
Southey  and  Cottle  have  left  no  room  for  speculation  on  the 
subject,  and  established  the  fact,  beyond  dispute,  that  they  were 
actually  the  productions  of  the  Bristol  boy.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention,  however,  that  happening  to  take  up  a  late  Bristol  pa- 
per, only  a  few  hours  before  concluding  this  article,  the  writer 
found  in  it  a  paragraph,  stating  that  a  gentleman  of  Bath  had 
recently  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  claims  of  Chatterton 
to  the  authorship,  and  maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Row- 
ley manuscripts. 
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Art.  X.— critical  NOTICES. 

1. — An  Address  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the 
J    University  of  Vermont^  August  2nrf,  1837.    By  George 

6.   Ingersoll.     Burlington :     Hiram    Johnson    &   Co. 

pp.  46. 

Instead  of  telling  his  audience  wholesome  truths,  and  incite 
ing  them  to  higher  exertions  in  the  cause  of  good  letters  than 
those  which  we  have,  in  this  country,  been  too  contented  with 
— ^the  author  of  this  address  has  chosen  the  easier  task  of  ad« 
ministering  to  a  self-satisfied  vanity  already  inflated  to  an  un- 
healthy degree.  Nay,  more ;  he  seems  to  have  had  some  an- 
tagonist in  his  eye,  some  brother-orator,  who  preceded  him  on  a 
like  occasion ;  and  who,  instead  of  laying  on  the  altar  the  usual 
offerinfi^  of  fulsome  eulogy,  was  wicked  enough  to  intimate  that 
some  things  might  be  better  in  this  country  man  they  are.  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  therefore,  comes  forward  to  pour  the  precious  balm 
of  unction  into  the  rai^linfi^  wounds,  to  smooth  down  the  ruffled 
plumi^  of  self-love.  Did  the  University  of  Vermont  find  it 
expedient  specially  to  depute  to  him  the  soothing  office?  At 
all  events  he  has  well  performed  the  gratefiil  task. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  opinion  expressed  by  somebody, 
that  there  is  in  this  country  an  excessive  love  of  gain.  Mr.  In- 
gersoll thinks  this  is  not  the  fact;  for  the  same  thing,  he 
says,  is  true  of  England,  of  Europe,  of  the  world ;  indeed,  he 
rather  incUnes  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture :  at  least  he  quotes  classical  authority  for  the  opinion : 
Umiium  stmt  ista^  non  temporum  ;  nulla  (Btas  vacavit  a 
culpa. 

On  the  whole,  however,  after  some  dubitation  on  the  matter, 
he  thinks  it  is  but  &ir  to  admit  that  the  spirit  of  money-getting 
is  very  strong — ^too  strong,  indeed  j  yet  it  would  be  a  pity  if  it 
were  less  so.  This  part  of  his  subject,  in  truth,  seems  to  have 
slightly  perplexed  the  orator ;  though  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  has  contrived  to  make  one  sentence  neutralize  the  other,  is 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  renowned  editor  of  the  Little  Ped- 
lii^ton  Observer. 

Of  one  thing,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Ing;ersoll  is  positive,  and 
that  is,  that  the  love  of  money-— which  is  not  excessive,  and  is 
yet  lameutably  too  strong,  though  it  would  be  a  pity  if  there 
were  less  of  it — ^is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  passion  of  the 
people  of  this  country.    In  proof  of  this,  he  triumphantly  ap- 
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peals  to  the  fact,  that  on  the  '"annual  return"  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Vennont,  "  the  office,  the 
counting-room,  the  shop,  the  &nn,  the  home,  are  all  forsaken ; 
and  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  throng  to  its  observance" ! 
He  intimates,  also,  that  the  like  is  true  at  other  colleges.  This 
conclusively  shows  not  only  that  the  people  have  a  respect 
and  love  for  learning,  and  a  literary  taste,  but  that  nothing 
more  need  be  wished  for  on  this  score  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  there  is  in  this  country  abundant  provision  and  encourage- 
ment of  every  sort  and  kind  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  highest 
and  abstrusest  departments  of  science  and  learning;  and  theier 
fore,  to  point  out  any  defects  or  to  sug^t  any  improvements, 
evinces  an  equally  unpatriotic  and  riHiculous  spirit  of  fault- 
finding. 

For  ourselves,  our  simple  creed  on  this  subject  is,  that  the 
love  of  gain  is  a  very  strong  passion,  and  the  pursuit  of  it 
a  very  engrossing  pursuit,  among  the  people  of  this  nation. 
With  the  unfoldmg  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  prodigious  increase  of  conmierce  and  manufactures, 
the  tide  of  wealth  has  rolled  over  the  land ;  and  the  passion 
for  getting  greatly  and  rapidly  rich  has  naturally  kept  pace  with 
the  facility  of  getting  rich.  Now,  connected  with  all  this  there 
is  but  one  single  thmg  to  be  feared — ^namely,  lest  the  love  of 
gain  become  exclusive.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  desir- 
ed— 710^  chat  there  should  be  less  v^ealth,  but  that  along  with 
it  there  should  be  more  of  that  high  intellectual  cultivation 
which  is  at  least  an  equally  indispensable  element  of  national 
well-bein^.  According  to  our  mode  of  thinking,  we  have  al- 
ready currived  at  that  point  in  our  history,  when  we  have  so 
far  fulfilled  the  first  and  more  material  part  of  the  mission  of 
a  young  nation,  that  it  has  become  all-important  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  part.  For  as  it 
would  certainly  be  dangerous  i^  the  subordinate  and  material 
conditions  of  national  well-being  should  acquire  an  undue 
predominance,  so  there  is  ground  to  fear  it. 

It  is  no  matter  how  rich  a  people  may  be,  provided  there 
be  at  the  same  time  a  due  proportion  of  love  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests.  Otherwise  the  love  of  riches  will  be  ex- 
cessive, debasing,  dangerous : 

"It  is  saidy  however,  (observes  Mr.  IngersoU,)  that  the  great 
evil  is  we  have  no  checks  to  this  spirit — such,  for  instance,  as  do  ex- 
ist in  the  Old  World.  These  checks,  I  take  it,  are  established  rank, 
primogeniture,  form  of  government,  and  so  on,  matters  all  very 
good  for  those  who  choose  them.  But,  without  stopping  to  give 
any  reasons,  I  shall  merely  say,  that  for  one,  I  am  very  glad  there 
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are  no  such  checks  among  us.  I  should  like,  indeed,  to  stop  to 
ask  a  definition  of  this  same  word  check,  thus  used ;  for  when  I 
turn  to  the  mother  country  where  such  matters  are  found,  I  con- 
clude check  does  not  mean  to  suppress,  hardly  to  control ;  if  it 
does,  why  do  we  hear,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  checks,  lamenta- 
tions over  what  is  called  <  an  almost  religious  veneration  for  riches  V 
I  cannot  but  stop,  however,  to  admire  the  consistency  of  rejoicing  in 
a  state  of  high  refinement  and  elegant  leisure  which  wealth  has 
brought  about,  and  to  sustain  which  wealth  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable,  and  at  the  same  time  condemning  the  pursuit  of  that  which 
must  be  attained  in  order  to  the  same  state  elsewhere.  It  seems  like 
the  individual  who  has  retired  from  a  business  long  and  actively  en- 
gaged in,  with  his  fortune  and  in  his  splendid  mansion — ^with  libra- 
ry, pictures,  statues,  garden — gravely  chiding  some  young  man 
who  has  just  started  into  life,  and  comparing  his  own  learned,  dig. 
nified  repose  with  the  vulgar  hurry  and  sordid  views  of  this  same 
money-getting  youth." — p.  17,  1 8. 

This  is  flippant  and  silly — exceedingly  ad  captandum  vtd- 
gusy  indeed,  but  exceedingly  foolish,  fecause  destitute  of  any 
valid  bearing  whatever  upon  the  point  in  question.  It  is  a 
simple  question  of  fact,  whether,  compared  with  the  degree  of 
wealth  and  physical  refinement  we  have  already  attained,  the 
higher  departments  of  intellectual  production  are  held  in  due 
respect,  duly  provided  for,  and  rewarded.  It  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  fact,  whether  the  pursuit  of  wealth  does  not  absorb  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  national  energies  to  the  neglect  of 
higher  pursuits.  If  so,  it  would  seem  quite  easy  to  understand 
the  desirahleness  of  some  influences  that  might  operate — not 
"  to  suppress  "  the  pursuit  of  wealth — but  really  to  **  check  " 
the  tendency  to  a  too  excessive  and  exclusive  pursuit  of  it. 
"Established  rank,  primogeniture,  and  so  on,"  might  not  work 
very  well  in  this  country.  We,  too,  are  "  very  glwi"  we  have 
no  such  things :  they  would  be  likely  to  work  more  evils  here 
in  other  respects  than  they  would  prevent  in  the  particular  re- 
spect in  question.  They  may,  also,  as  the  author  intimates,  be 
quite  insufficient  checks  in  England ;  but  that  does  not  prove 
they  are  destitute  of  all  salutary  eflfect  even  there ;  least  of  all 
does  it  prove  that  it  is  not  desirable  there  should  be  some  influ- 
ences, of  some  kind,  in  this  country  to  diminish  a  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  wealth,  by  presenting  at  least  other,  if  not  higher, 
objects  of  respect  and  pursuit.  Then,  as  to  the  "  inconsisten- 
cy"  which  Mr.  InjSfersoU  "stops  to  admire,"  and  the  smart  simile 
by  which  it  is  illustrated — all  this  is  easily  put  in  a  just  hffht 
by  the  simple  inquiry,  whether  we  have  not  already  wedth 
enough  in  this  country  to  justify  and  require  a  much  higher 
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style  of  cultivation  than  obtains,  and  a  much  better  provision 
for  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  high  intellectual  exerticm. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fisdlacy  in  the  common-place  talk  about 
our  youthtfulness  as  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  our  national  existence  is  no  measure  of 
our  advancement  in  civilization.  We  are  civilized  enough  and 
rich  enouffh,  not  only  to  have,  but  for  our  permanent  and  ccm* 
tinued  weil-bein^  to  stand  in  need  of,  some  better  provision  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence. Not  only  is  there  no  such  necessity,  as  Mr.  Ingeisoli  in* 
timates,  of  the  chief  energies  of  the  country  being  devoted  to 
money  getting,  but,  unless  a  much  lai^r  proportion  than  the 
spirit  01  the  nation  now  calls  for,  be  turned  to  higher  objects, 
we  shall  become  a  degenerate  people. 

It  has  been  sug^sted  by  some  as  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  created  m  this  country  special  endowments,  either  by 
legislative  or  private  mimificence,  for  the  support  of  a  body  of 
men  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  those  higher  departmmts  of 
science  and  learning,  which,  although  of  ^eat  intrinsic  worth, 
and,  rightly  considered,  of  indispensable  mqportance  among  the 
elements  oi  national  well-being — are  not  likely  to  be  adequately 
cherished  by  the  people  at  large.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  however,  is 
opposed  to  such  a  systemu  It  does  not  work  as  well  in  Europe 
as  could  be  desired ;  therefore  it  is  not  best  to  try  it  at  all.  He 
quotes  largely  from  English  and  continental  authorities^;  and 
seems  to  think  the  question  is  perfectly  put  at  rest  by  them. 
Apart  from  the  folly  of  totally  condemning  a  system  which, 
because  insufficiently  established,  and  fettered  in  its  working  by 
causes  not  necessary  and  inherent,  does  not  produce  all  the 
results  that  might  be  produced  by  an  adequate  and  unfettered 
system,  Mr.  Ingersoll  ought  to  have  recollected  that  on  a  question 
where  "  doctors  disagree,"  the  disagreement  really  proves  very 
httle,  except  the  disagreement ;  certainly  the  opimons  of  the 
doctors  on  one  side  do  not  prove  the  opinions  of  doctors  on  the 
other  side  to  be  wrong.  Speaking  of  the  Enghsh  Cathedral 
and  University  endowments,  Dr.  Chalmers  recently  said :  "  it 
is  the  churc/ies  and  colleges  of  England  in  which  is  fostered 
into  maturity  and  strength  almost  all  the  massive  learning 
of  our  nationP  Now,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  in  our  appre- 
hension Dr.  Chalmers  is  right.  What  does  it  avail  to  say,  with 
the  Eclectic  Review,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  '*  that  many  of 
the  most  valuable  and  elaborate  productions  of  die  present  day, 
as  well  as  of  former  times,  have  been  given  to  the  public, 
not  by  men  of  leisure  who  had  uninterrupted  command  of 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years ;  but  by  men  whose  professional 
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avocations  seemed  scarcely  compatible  with  authorship?'^  lis 
may  be  very  true,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  Histry, 
Mathematics,  and  Physics — ^not  to  mention  those  department  of 
literary  production  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  aes- 
tion.  Yet  it  is  still  true,  that  even  in  the  departments  menon- 
ed,  "many  of  the  most  valuable  and  elaborate  productions"  ave 
been  due  to  the  fostering  influence  of  endowments,  and  wuld 
in  all  likelihood  never  otherwise  have  been  given  to  the  vrld. 
But  the  value  of  endowments,  and  the  truth  of  Dr.  Chalcrs's 
assertion,  is  seen  in  relation  to  other  departments  of  prodaion. 
In  the  Theological,  Classical,  Ecclesiastical,  Biblical,  and  Oien- 
tal  learning  of  England,  almost  all  the  great  works,  thenost 
valuable  contributions  have  come  from  the  learned  endowients 
of  the  Church  and  Universities.  Now,  this  is  a  province  f  in- 
tellectual inquiry  in  which  profound  and  massive  learmg  is 
requisite;  and  we  say  the  popular  patronage  will  never  deiand 
and  adequately  encourage  the  highest  style  of  productioi  It 
is  in  vain  also  to  expect  that  there  will  be  enough  of  lo\  and 
leisure  for  these  pursuits  to 'secure  an  adequate  supply  c  pro- 
found works,  from  men  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  professical  or 
public  life. 

Brilliant  exceptions  there  may  occasionally  be,  no  dout;  still 
the'general  truth  is  as  we  have  stated  it.  The  fact  is,  and  lere  is 
no  controverting  it,  that  there  are  many  departments  of  poduc- 
tion  in  which  a  profound  and  thorough  learning  is  reqisite ; 
such  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  life-long  devotion ;  wh^h  the 
popular  patronage  has  never  any  where  rewarded  and  never 
will  reward ;  which  has  been  secured  by  the  endowmots  of 
England.  Popular  favour  will  reward  the  exertions  of  i  Scott, 
an  Irving,  a  Dickens,  whom  we  mention  with  all  honoT  and 
respect — as  well  as  a  Bulwer,  a  Willis,  a  "  Peter  Parle,"  and 
so  forth,  for  whom  we  profess  no  respect ;  but  that  ppular 
patronage  will  ever  give,  iiot  fortunes^  but  even  a  decet  sub- 
sistence, in  reward  for  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Mce,  and 
Cudworth,  and  Potter,  and  Lowth,  and  Lee,  and  hundeds  of 
others,  who,  under  the  genial  fostering  of  England's  }ndow- 
ments,  have  spent  their  lives  in  learned  labours  for  the  "lonour 
of  their  country  and  the  glory  of  God" — any  man  nust  be 
very  weak  to  expect.  Now,  we  happen  to  be  of  opini)n  that 
die  labours  of  such  men  are  as  valuable  and  necessan  a  part 
of  a  nation's  best  wealth,  as  those  of  a  Scott  or  an  Irviig  (and 
we  value  as  much  as  any  body  the  labours  of  such  as  these) ;  and 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  in  this  country  we  are  lamentibly  de- 
ficient, and  that  popular  patronage  will  never  secure  is  such 
labours,  we  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  a  wise  acd  well- 
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regtated  system  of  endowments  to  encourage  and  leXirard 
thei. 

y\th  these  remarks,  already  extended  beyond  our  intention, 
we  Ice  leave  of  Mr.  IngersolPs  address,  only  observing  that  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  performance,  for  such  an 
occaon,  more  superficial  and  ill-reasoned  in  argument,  or  in 
its  .tce  more  flippant  and  unworthy  a  scholar  and  genuine 
lovenf  letters. 


2. — hport  of  the  Committee  an  Colleges^  AccuiemieSj  and 
Cowman  Schools,  on  the  memori(U  of  WiBiam  O.  Origin 
amothers.  [Documents  of  the  State  of  New-York.  No.  65. 
In  Bsembly,  January  23d,  1838.] 

Wfilike  this  document  exceedingly.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  tht  we  approve  of  the  precise  way  and  manner  in  which 
devotiaal  exercises  may  be  performed  in  our  common  schools. 
We  thuk  it  quite  probable  there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  much 
of  the  Dirit  of  sectarianism  and  much  more  of  bad  taste.  But, 
as  agaist  the  grounds  taken  by  the  memorialists,  we  cordially 
gp  wit]  the  Report  We  therefore  notice  it  to  express  our  sa- 
tisfactin  with  it,  and  to  put  upon  our  pages  some  record  of  the 


It  setns  that  one  Wm.  G.  Griffin,  with  others,  felt  aggrieved 
at  the  ;)ractice  which  obtains,  in  some  common  schools,  of 
^  prayijg^  singing,  reading  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  ex- 
ercises^ and  therefore  prayed  "the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
law  proiibiting  the  practice,"  "  in  such  schools,  academies,  and 
seminaies  of  education  as  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury." 
In  recommending  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  be  not 
panted  the  eonunittee  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  which 
IS  remakable  for  its  clearness,  candour,  and  cogency  of  rea- 
soning, md  such  as  must  more  than  satisfy,  we  should  sup- 
pose, ei^ry  reasonable  mind. 

The  public  schools  established  by  law  are  supported  by  a 
State  find,  and  by  taxation  upon  the  property  of  the  people. 
These  chools  are  open  to  all,  although  none  are  oU^ed  to 
send  thar  children  to  them.    But,  says  the  Report : 

"  It  is  to  these  schools,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  that  the  children  of 
the  petitbners  are  accustomed  to  resort,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is  found  exceedingly  inconvenient,  perhaps 
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impossible,  for  these  parents  to  furnish  their  children  with  the 
means  of  instruction  any  where  else.  They  are  therefore  obliged 
to  resort  to  these  schools,  or  take  the  alternative  of  keeping  their 
children  in  utter  ignorance ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  they  come  before  the  Legislature  with  the  complaint,  that,  on 
resortinff  to  these  schools,  they  find  there  a  practice  introduce<!k— 
that  of  indulging  in  devotional  exercises — which  they  deem  highly 
offensive  and  objectionable.  The  grounds  of  objection  to  this  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from  the  memorial,  are  two  : 

1.  That  the  Christian  religion  is  thus  supported  or  aided  at  the 
public  expense. 

2.  That  the  rights  of  equality  and  rights  of  conscience  are  there- 
by invaded,  inasmuch  as  the  unguarded  minds  of  their  children  are 
thus  exposed  to  be  contaminated. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  positions  the  Committee  would 
only  say,  that  it  is  a  mere  error  in  fact.  It  is  simply  untrue. 
These  teachers  are  paid  for  teaching,  and  not  for  praying.  No 
part  of  their  wages  is  for  this  service,  or  any  other  religious  exer- 
cise. And  this  roust  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  wages  of 
the  teachers  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  consideration  whe- 
ther they  pray  or  do  not  pray." — ^p.  3. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  ground  of  objection  pre* 
sented  by  the  petitioners  is  then  taken  up  considerably  at  large, 
and  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Report.  As  we  have  not 
room  for  copious  extracts,  we  shall  take  leave  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Report,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  to  express  our 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  in  our  own  way. 

It  amounts  to  this :  That  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  for 
the  Legislature  to  gratify  the  petitioners,  by  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  ^^  praying ,  singings  and  reading  the  Bible,^^  in 
the  public  schools  :  In  the  Jirst  place,  because  it  really  cannot 
be  made  out  that  the  practice  has  any  immoral  tendency,  un- 
fitting the  children  for  the  discharge  of  any  of  their  relative 
social  or  civil  duties.  "  Praying  and  singing "  are  certainly 
very  harmless  affairs.  And  as  to  "  reading  the  Bible,"— a  large 
portion  of  the  infidels  themselves — including  nearly  all  the 
most  respectable  and  enlightened  of  them — are  free  to  admit 
that  it  teaches  very  excellent  morality,  and  that  the  founder 
of  Christianity  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  mo- 
ralists that  ever  lived  and  taught. 

In  the  second  place,  it  happens  that  by  law  the  selection  and 
employment  of  tne  tecu^hers,  and  the  direction  of  the  studies  and 
exercises  of  the  common  schools,  are  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  by  vote ;  and  consequently, 
wherever  the  practice  of  "praying  and  reading  the  Bible''  ob- 
tains in  the  public  sdiools,  it  is  fair  to  presume  uiat  it  is  agree- 
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able  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  may  be  very  inconvenient 
for  the  petitioners  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where  there 
is  no  "  praying  and  reading  the  Bible ;"  and  it  may  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  send  them  to  a  school  where  such  practices 
obtain,  and  where,  in  addition  to  the  good  morality  oi^'&  Bible, 
they  may  run  some  danger  of  imbibing  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible :  but  at  the  same  time  it 
really  appears  more  reasonable  that,  if  they  send  their  children 
to  the  school,  they  should  put  up  with  this  disagreeableness 
and  incidental  danger,  than  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
should  be  prohibited  from  regulating  the  matter;  especially  as 
the  petitioners  can  hope  by  precept  and  example  at  home^  to  do 
much  to  counteract  any  prejudices  their  chilaren  may  contract 
at  school  in  favour  of  "praying  and  reading  the  Bible,"  and  in 
favour  of  the  false  and  superstitious  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  ought  at  least  to  have  this  confidence  in  their  own  en- 
lightened views. 

We  give  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report : 

*^  In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  only  say  that,  while,  after 
the  most  attentive  examination,  they  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in 
the  memorial  before  them,  one  fair  ground  of  complaint,  they  have 
been,  and  are,  deeply  impressed  with  the  many  and  weighty  con. 
siderations  which  urge  on  all  who  value  the  interest  of  education, 
the  interests  of  morals,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  man- 
kind, tlie  indispensable  necessity  of  preserving  to  the  people  the  right 
to  employ  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  invaluable  secular  instruction,  in 
all  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  to  which  they  may  have  to 
resort. 

**  Complaints  of  whatever  is  valuable  in  civil  society  will  always 
be  made.  Some  who  make  them  are  honest,  but  mistaken ;  more 
act  under  the  merest  delusion  ;  a  few  are  speculative  and  reckless. 
Men  of  this  latter  class  are  apt  to  be  ingenious,  because  restless  and 
dissatisfied.  Their  work  is  to  destroy,  but  never  build.  The  moral 
restraints  of  society  sit  gallingly  upon  them.  They  take  the  name 
of  liberty  on  their  lips,  but  they  mean  licence  and  confusion.  With 
them  nothing  is  sacred,  nothing  is  venerable,  and  nothing  is  safe* 
And  of  late,  their  boldness  and  strength  seem  to  have  increased. 
Their  spirit  is  been  every  where.  It  is  busy  with  political  institu- 
tions, with  religious  obligations,  with  social  forms  and  domesAc  ties  ; 
busy  to  weaken,  to  invalidate,  and  to  undermine.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  be  numerous  even  yet ;  but  they  have  followers,  who  are 
followers  because  they  do  not  know  who  they  are  who  lead  them,  or 
whither  they  are  led.  This  state  of  things  demands  undoubt^y 
great  firmness  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  sustain  and  preserve 
what  is  valuable  in  our  social  and  political  forms.    And  it  demands 
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as  much  moderation  as  fiimness.  We  would  always  hear ;  we  would 
always  consider ;  and  we  would  always  reply  only  by  argumentyand 
by  appeals  to  reason  and  to  truth.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the.com. 
mittee  have  intended  to  meet  the  complaints  of  these  memoriaJists ; 
and  with  what  success  they  may  have  done  so,  must  now  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  house  and  of  the  country." 


3. — Address  delivered  before  the  College  of  Teachers^  on 
the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Office  of  the  Professional  Teach- 
er,   By  Samuel  Eells.    Qncinnati :  1837. 


This  is  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  a  great  subject.  Our 
political  salvation  depends  upon  the  inteUigence  of  the  people. 
Nothing  can  secure  the  permanent  and  prosperous  working  of 
our  free  institutions,  unless  sound  and  wholesome  knowl^ge 
be  diffused  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  This 
truth  is  as  undisputed  as  it  is  indisputable.  Yet  there  is  by 
no  means  a  corresponding  impression  of  an  equally  undeni- 
able truth, — ^namely,  that  mere  is  no  class  of  men  whose  office 
is  more  important  to  our  political  well-being  than  that  of  our 
public  instructors ;  and  consequently  that  no  class  of  serrices 
should  be  held  in  higher  estimation,  and  more  liberally  reward- 
ed by  emoluments  and  honours,  than  those  of  the  professional 
teacher.  Public  opinion,  however,  on  this  subject  is  wretch- 
edly defective.    There  is  great  truth  and  force  in  the  following 


*<  Has  not  the  public  mind  been  unaccountably  slow  in  coming 
up  to  a  due  sense  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  great 
business  of  instruction  ?  Have  eminent  talents  and  eminent  ser- 
vicesy  devoted  to  this  work,  commanded— either  that  generous  ad- 
miration  or  that  pecuniary  requital,  which  they  would  have  ensured 
in  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  indi- 
vidua!  instances.  Exceptions  there  are  to  all  general  rules.  But 
has  the  profession  of  teaching— a«  a  profession^  had  that  rank  assign- 
ed to  it,  which,  from  its  high  responsibility,  its  intrinsic  and  incal. 
culable  importance,  and  the  rare  qualities  of  both  mind  and  heart 
which  are  requisite  for  its  successful  prosecution,  it  imperiously  de- 
mands ?  True,  it  has  been  accorded  in  terms,  that  the  faithful  and 
successful  teacher  is  a  public  benefactor.  But  how,  we  ask,  does 
the  public  manifest  its  gratitude  ?  Is  it  by  a  munificent  liberality 
which  covers  him  with  abundance,  and  secures  his  entire  devotion 
and  his  undivided  services,  by  placing  himself  and  his&mily  beyond 
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the  reach  of  want  ?  What  employmeot  demands  such  skill,  such 
preparation!  such  rare  and  exalted  qualities,  and  such  constant  and 
wearisome  labour,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  inadequately  paid  t 
Who  ever  knew  of  a  pension,  be  it  never  so  small,  settled  upon  the 
veteran  teacher  who  has  been  forced  from  his  labor  by  jage,  and  by 
the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  his  profession  1  Is  it  by  showering  him 
with  hcnaurSf  that  a  grateful  pubtic  manifests  its  gratitude? 
When  was  it  ever  heard,  that  the  most  brilliant  success  and  the 
most  eminent  services  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher,  was  a  recom- 
meudation  to  any  civil  office,  or  to  any  station  of  public  profit  or 
honour  ?  And,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  what  political 
mendicant — ^what  vapid  and  declaiming  demagogue,  does  not  fill  a 
larger  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  gather  a  larger  share  of  public 
estinmtion  7    *    *    *    ♦ 


^  *  The  Statesman  of  the  day, 


A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant  comes. 

Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car 

To  p^aze  in  's  eyes  and  bless  him.     Maidens  wave 

Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy  ; 

While  others  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 

The  gilded  equipage,  and  turning  loose 

His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 

Why  1  What  hath  charmed  them  ?  Hath  he  sav'd  the  State  ? 

No.     Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation  ?    No. 

Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise, 

And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 

And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  thing 

Doomed  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there.' 

^^But  this  inadequate  estimate  of  the  services  of  the  professional 
teacher  does  not  end  with  working  individual  injustice.  It  is  a  great 
and  serious  evil : — an  evil  which  pervades  our  whole  moral  and 
social  system ;  and  the  very  last  to  be  reached  by  the  progress  of 
educational  reform.  It  cramps  the  operations  of  every  department 
of  instruction ;  it  cripples  the  energies  of  the  practical  teacher, 
and  cuts  off  from  the  profession  many,  who,  with  abilities  which 
might  enable  them  to  shine  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  naturally 
turn  to  that  which  offers  the  widest  field  to  their  ambition,  and 
which  yields  back  to  toil  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  generous  returns. 
This  is  not  mere  theory  :  it  is  plain  common  sense.  Water  does 
not  seek  its  level  by  a  surer  law  than  that  which  diverts  great 
abilities  into  the  channel  where  they  will  meet  with  the  best  re- 
ward. *  *  *  *  Now,  should  not  he  who  would  devise  a  ge- 
neral scheme  of  education,  proceed  philosophically  and  practically, 
upon  these  two  great  elements  of  human  action  ? "  Not  that  such 
a  system  should  be  framed  to  encourage  avarice  or  an  inordinate 
ambition  :  but  that,  proceeding  upon  the  known  philosophy  of  hu* 
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man  nature,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  strongest  principles  of 
human  action,  it  should  hold  out  such  inducements  as  would  attach 
and  secure  to  itself  the  very  ablest  talents,  and  the  very  highest 
qualifications  that  the  country  could  produce,  or  rewards  command. 
We  boast  of  many  such  in  the  ranks  of  our  professional  teachers, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  things  : — men  who  would  throw  lustre 
around  any  station  of  private  or  of  public  life ;  and  who  have 
laid  their  country  under  lasting  obligations.  But  we  would  have 
all  of  this  character,  from  the  dignified  professor  of  the  college  or 
high  school,  to  the  humblest  schoolmaster,  whose  pupils  are  chil- 
dren  of  the  tenantry  of  our  new  settlements  on  the  farthest  verge 
of  civilization.  We  are  not  willing  that  any  portion  of  these  youth, 
in  whom  we  behold  the  future  men  of  our  land,  and  who,  in  their 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  their  capacity  to  conduct  the 
aflTairs  of  .a  great  people,  are  to  fill  up  the  grand  idea  of  the  Ame- 
rican Nation,  shall  be  turned  over  lor  a  week — no,  not  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  to  a  cheap  and  drivelling  instruction.  We  hold  their  edu- 
cation at  a  priceless  estimate.  To  whomsoever  we  commit  these 
youth, — to  them  do  we  commit  the  destinies  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
stake  is  too  mighty, — ^the  interests  too  vast  and  momentous,  to  be 
entrusted  in  one  instance  to  common  hands." — p.%-7. 

Mr.  Eells  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  teacher's  office  from  three  general  considerations — which 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  all  professional  exertion :  1.  The  intellectual  qua- 
lities which  it  requires;  2.  jf%e  ncUure  and  power  of  the  in- 
dividual agency  which  is  exerted  ;  3.  The  value  and  mag- 
nittide  of  its  general  results.  These  topics  are  well  discuss- 
ed ;  we  have  room,  however,  only  to  give  a  few  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  last : 

**  Wo  boast  it  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  institutions, 
that  all  power  lies  with  the  people.  This  is  well,  while  the  people 
are  capacitated  to  use  it  intelligently  and  wisely ;  otherwise  it  is 
but  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  maniac.  A  Republic,  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who  hold  the  sovereign  power,  is  given  up 
to  ignorance  and  degradation,  is  the  grandest  treason  that  can  be 
devised  against  humanity.  It  is  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  murmur- 
ing with  internal  fires,  which  rage  and  swelter  in  its  bosom,  but 
which  send  up  to  the  surface  a  genial  warmth,  that  covers  it  with 
perpetual  verdure : — thus  lifting  itself  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to 
the  eye,  and  inviting  from  afar  the  humble  dwellers  of  the  plain,  to 
climb  its  blooming  sides,  and  fix  amidst  its  loveliness  their  treach- 
erous habitations.  Poetry  has  sung  the  praises  of  <  the  enlightened 
few  :'  but  History  is  a  sterner  monitor  ;  and  she  warns  us,  as  we 
value  our  liberties  and  our  political  existence,  to  seek  out  the  ame- 
lioration and  improvement  of  the  many. 
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*  *  *  «<  Let  lis  be  admonished  by  the  lessons  of  history.  It  never 
was  in  the  ordination  of  Providence  or  of  Nature,  that  an  ignorant 
people  should  long  be  a  free  people.  With  all  the  forms  of  freedom, 
they  will  become  their  own  tyrants :  and  it  is  not  too  bold  to  say, 
that  they  may  even  elect  a  tyrant  by  their  own  free  suffrages,  and 
worship  him  in  his  tyranny.  It  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Provi- 
dence  chastises  a  degenerate  people,  to  give  them  rulers  after  their 
own  heart.  Augustus  was  praised  as  a  god,  while  he  trampled  on 
the  neck  of  Roman  liberty ;  and  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  crowned  with  flowers  by  the  hand  of 
beauty,  and  cheered  with  the  plaudits  of  admiring  thousands.  Let 
us  then  no  longer  hug  the  delusion,  that  in  a  popular  government, 
which  is  ever  the  mirror  of  the  popular  mind,  imaging  forth  the 
4^iarcuier  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people,  a  free  constitution,  and 
an  impartial  representation,  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty. 

<<  I  repeat, — ^Virtue  and  Intelligence  are  the  great  piUars  on  which 
you  must,  rest  the  fabric  of  republican  institutions.  But  virtue  and 
intelligence  are  not  of  spontaneous  growth ;  they  are  the  work  of 
care  and  culture^  and  it  ia  only  by  competent  teachers,  themselves 
educated  and  sempart  for  this  especial  purpose,  that  they  can  be 
spread  as  a  leaven  throughout  the  great  mass  of  society,  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  national  mind.  Hence  it  follows 
with  a  rigorous  accuracy,  that  the  teachers  of  our  land  hold  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  in  their  hands. 

**  Look  abroad  over  this  country  :  mark  her  extent ;  her  wealth ; 
her  fertility ;  her  boundless  resources ;  the  giant  energies  which 
every  day  developes,  and  which  she  seems  already  bending  on  that 
fatal  race — ^tempting,  yet  always  fatal  to  republics, — the  race  for 
physical  greatness  and  aggrandizement.  In  the  swelling  tide  of  our 
prosperity,  what  a  field  will  open  for  political  corruption  !  What  a 
world  of  evil  passions  to  control,  and  jarring  interests  to  recon- 
cile ! — ^What  temptations  will  ihere  be  to  luxury  and  extravagance ! — 
What  motives  to  private  and  official  cupidity !  What  prizes  will 
hang  glittering  at  a  thousand  goals,  to  dazzle  and  tempt  ambition ! 
Do  we  expect  to  find  our  security  against  these  dangers  in  rail, 
roads  and  canals ;  in  our  circumvallations  and  ships  of  war  ?  Alas ! 
when  shall  we  learn  wisdom  from  the  lessons  of  history?  Our 
most  dangerous  enemies  will  grow  up  from  our  own  bosom.  We 
may  erect  bulwarks  against  foreign  invasion ;  but  what  power  shall 
we  find  in  walls  and  armies  to  protect  the  people  against  them, 
selves  ?  There  is  but  one  sort  of  <  internal  improvement,' — more 
thoroughly  internal  than  that  which  is  cried  up  by  politicians,  that 
is  able  to  save  his  country, — I  mean  the  improvement  of  the 
mndi  and  soids  of  her  people.  If  this  improvement  shall  be 
neglected,  and  shall  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  popu. 
lation  and  our  physical  advancement,  one  of  two  alternatives  is 
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certain :  either  the  nation  must  dissolve  in  anarchy  under  the  rulers 
of  its  own  choice,  or  if  held  together  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  govern- 
ment ^o  strong  and  rigorous,  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  con- 
stitutionai  liberty.  I^t  the  one  hundred  millions  which,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  will  swarm  our  cities  and  fill  up  our  p;reat  interior, 
remain  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  nothing  short  of  an  iron  despotism 
will  suffice  to  govern  the  nation ;  to  reconcile  its  vast  and  con- 
flicting interests  ;  control  its  elements  of  agitation  ;  and  hold  back 
its  fiery  and  headlong  energies  from  dismemberment  and  ruin. 

**  How,  then,  is  this  improvement  to  be  effected  ?  Who  are  the 
agents  of  it  7  Who  are  they,  who  shall  stand  perpetually  as  priests 
at  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  feed  its  sacred  fires,  by  dispensing  that 
knowledge  and  cultivation  on  which  hangs  our  political  salvation  ? 
1  repeat — they  are  our  teachers :  the  masters  of  our  schools ;  the 
instructors  in  our  academies  and  colleges ;  and  in  all  those  institu- 
tions,  of  whatever  name,  which  have  for  their  object  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  of  our  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  our  people." — p.  2(V— 28. 

We  commend  these  remarks  to  serious  consideration.  It  is 
the  interest  of  every  patriot  that  the  people  should  be  enlighten- 
ed. It  is  the  interest  of  every  patriot  that  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  sound  and  whole- 
some instruction.  It  is  the  interest  only  of  party  demagogues, 
who  wield  the  influence  of  a  profligate  party  press,  to  keep  the 
people  unenlightened,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  easily 
dupe  and  mislead  them  by  appeals  to  their  ignorance,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  bad  passions.  The  best  things  perverted  be- 
come the  worst ;  and  no  more  tremendous  influence  for  evil  can 
be  imagined  than  a  popular  press  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty— ^where  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon /oc/a  being  fully  and 
faithfully  stated,  or  arguments  honestly  and  fairly  presented  to 
the  understanding ;  but  where  changes  are  perpetually  rung 
upon  party  watchwords,  and  stimulants  are  perpetually  adminis- 
tered to  the  passions  of  the  ignorant.  The  only  way  to  render 
the  unUmited  freedom  of  the  press  the  blessing  it  ought  to  be, 
is  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  pubUc  mind  by  the  influence  of 
sound  and  wholesome  education.  But  we  shall  never  have 
such  a  body  of  teachers  as  the  good  of  the  country  demands, 
until  the  qualifications  and  the  rewards  of  the  oflice  are  made 
to  correspond  with  the  importance  of  the  office.  When  this  is 
done,  the  business  of  teaching  will,  in  this  country — as  in  Prus- 
sia— take  an  elevated  rank  among  the  liberal  professions,  and 
will  secure  a  due  proportion  of  the  best  talents  of  the  nation. 
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4. — Common  Schools  ;  the  Necessity  of  their  Improvement : 
and  School  Libraries  ;  the  Importance  of  their  introduction 
as  an  invaluable  aid  to  Popular  Education^  considered  in 
a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Willard  H.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Livingston  County  Education  Society.  By  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Page.      Genesee :  1838. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  from  so  many  quarters  ^e  evidences  of 
awakened  interest  in  the  all-important  subject  of  National  Edu- 
cation. In  New- York,  and  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
exist  already  the  ground-plan  €Lnd  elements  of  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  In  Pennsylvania  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Le&^islature  with  praise-worthy  zeal ;  and 
we  notice  that  there  has  oeen  recently  an  auspicious  movement 
in  New  Jersey.  Still)  very  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
improvement  and  efficiency  of  the  best  of  the  existing  systems ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  until  the  importance  of  the  object  is  pro- 
perly felt,  and  adequate  provision  made  for  it  throughout  the 
country,  there  can  be  no  well-grounded  hope  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  pur  free  institutions. 

Mr.  Page's  pamphlet  is  sensible,  judicious,  and  well-written. 
It  exhibits  the  defects  in  the  working  of  the  present  sjrstero, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  New- York,  although  his  remarks 
are  of  general  application — and  makes  many  suggestions  which 
are  well  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

The  system  adopted  in  New- York  is,  on  the  whole,  we  think, 
the  best  of  any  in  the  country,  in  its  plan  and  construction.  In 
the  public  schools  established  under  this  S3^tem,  Mr.  Page  says 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  youthful  population  receive  all  the 
early  intellectual  culture  they  can  ever  hope  to  obtain.  But  the 
education  obtained  in  the  common  schools  is  miserably  inade- 
quate. "  The  truth  is,"  says  Mr.  Page,  "  what  with  un&itbfui- 
ness  and  incapacity  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  miserable 
insufficiency  of  what  is  attempted  to  be  taught,  that  our  youth, 
'  for  the  most  part,  come  away  from  these  institutions  without 
any  proper  provision  of  knowledge,  with  minds  unaccustomed 
and  imdisciplined  to  think,  and  more  often  with  a  confirmed 
dislike  than  with  any  love  of  intellectual  labour  or  intellectual 
pursuits." 

This  is  unquestionably  true.  A  great  deal  of  what  the 
State  actually  does  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  lost  by 
not  doing  more.     The  system  will  never  attain  its  adequate  ef- 
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ficiency  until  higher  qualifications  oa  the  part  of  teachers  are 
insisted  on.  The  office  of  teaching  must  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  hberal  profession,  which,  like  the  other  liberal  callings,  may 
be  entered  on  and  pursued  as  a  business  for  life.  To  secure 
this,  it  is  first  of  all  indispensable  that  the  services  of  instructoris 
be  liberally  rewarded.  Pay  well,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
competent  teachers.  The  profession  will  thus  be  put  upon  a 
respectable  footing,  and  men  of  talent  will  prepare  themselves 
for  the  office  and  devote  themselves  to  its  duties.  At  the  same 
time,  to  secure  the  fiill  efficiency  of  the  system,  the  State  ou^ht, 
we  think,  to  establish  a  Special  Commission  for  the  Examina- 
tion and  Licensing  of  Teachers ;  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion should  be  adopted  :  and  no  person  should  be  permitted  to 
assume  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  any  of  the  Public  Schools 
without  a  license  from  the  Board,  founded  on  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation. The  State  ought  also  to  make  some  special  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions like  the  Normal  Schools  of'^  Prussia,  where  the  profession 
of  teaching  is  regularly  and  systematically  studied  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  under  the  title  of  Pddaffogik.  A  diploma  from 
such  an  institution,  certifying  to  a  full  and  regular  course  of 
preparation  pursued,  and  a  satisfactory  examination  sustained, 
might  be  taken  as  the  test  of  qualification  for  the  office  of  teach- 
er, and  the  Conmussion  above  mentioned  might  thus  be  dispens- 
ed with.  That  some  measures  of  the  kind  indicated  are  neces- 
sary, cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  subject. 


5. — Popular   Infidelity,     By  the   Rev.  Herman  Hooker. 
Philadelphia:  William  Marshall  &  Co.  1836.  12mo.pp.286. 

We  intended  at  an  earlier  period  to  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  this  work.  Those,  indeed,  who  read  Mr. 
Hooker's  former  little  book — the  '^Portion  of  the  Soul" — a 
golden  treatise,  full  of  profound  meditation,  expressed  in  the 
choicest  style  of  pure  and  idiomatic  English — have  no  doubt 
Ions;  ago  found  "excellent  firuits  of  advantage"  and  pleasure 
in  Uie  reading  of  his  later  publication.  But,  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  '<  reading  public,"  (we  do  not  mean  to  use  the  phrase 
in  Coleridee's  sarcastic  application  of  it)  we  fear  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  still  unread  books.  Intrinsically  far  su- 
perior to  most  of  the  popular  religious  works  with  which  our 
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press  teems,  yet  the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr.  Hooker's  writings  are 
scarcely  more  adapted  than  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
Richard  Hooker,  to  secure  a  rapid  and  wide-^read  appreciar 
tion.  Nor  should  the  author  wonder,  or  be  discontented  at 
this.  To  the  right  appreciation  and  true  enjoyment  of  his 
writings,  a  more  disciplmed  taste,  and  a  higher  and  finer  style 
of  cultivation  is  requisite,  than  is  common.  Besides,  the  sii^- 
larly  quiet  and  meditative  cast  of  his  mind,  and  the  pecuuar 
tone  and  colouring  thrown  over  his  pages  by  the  manner  of 
his  thinking  and  expression — ^giving  them  something  of  the  • 
antique  air  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  great  writers 
of  which  period  Mr.  Hooker  has  lived  in  such  genial  com- 
munion— ^narrow  still  more  the  circle  of  those  who  are  likely 
to  relish  his  books,  by  excluding  many,  even  of  the  educat- 
ed and  reflecting,  who  would  not  be  insensible  to  the  mate 
palpable  forms  of  excellence,  but  still  lack  the  peculiar  style 
of  cultivation  necessary  to  the  enjoynient  of  such  a  writer. 

Mr.  Hooker  should  therefore  be  satisfied  to  be  read  and  ap- 
proved by  those  of  kindred  taste  with  himselfl  He  should  be 
satisfied,  too,  that  he  will  continue  to  be  read  and  relished  by 
those  whose  approbation  he  would  consider  most  worth  the 
having.  Ion?  aner  such  writings  as  those  of  Phillips  and  James, 
Abbott  and  Brownlee  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten  by  the  ^  read- 
ing public"  in  favour  of  newer  claimants  for  popular  honour. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  analyze  the  causes  and  work- 
ings of  that  species  of  Popular  or  Practical  InfideUty  so  c€«n- 
mon  in  Christian  countries,  under  the  influence  of  which  such 
multitudes,  professing  a  belief  in  Divine  Revelation,  habitually 
live,  in  all  the  most  substantial  respects,  as  though  they  believed 
nothing  of  its  truths  or  claims.  Concerning  such,  the  author 
remarks : 

<<  Nothing  short  of  the  prevalence  of  some  delusion,  deeper  an^ 
more  influential  than  men  are  generally  aware  of,  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  this  indifierence  to  spiritual  concerns*  Writers  may 
ascribe  it  to  infidelity,  but  the  bare  evidence  of  the  Christian  sys. 
tem  does  not  affect  it :  that  system  is  professedly  believed  by  the 
generality  of  thoae  who  manifest  this  indifierence.  They  disclaim 
infidelity  as  a  crime,  as  a  baseless  fabric,  and  are  shocked  at  the  bare 
name  of  it  as  applied  to  them.  Indeed,  if  you  could  persuade  them 
that  they  are  infidels,  they  would  not  feel  saro  for  a  moment,  and  their 
first  inquiry  would  not  be  for  truth  and  evidence,  bat  for  a  way  of 
escape  from  guilt.  But  they  have  a]wa3rB  had  a  respect  for  the  Bi- 
ble  as  an  inspired  book ;  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  with  such 
attributes  and  purposes  as  it  ascribes  to  him,  they  have  never  doubt- 
ed :  and  they  are  not  now  to  be  convicted  of  infidelity.    That  they 
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have  not  a  saving  belief  of  the  tniths  they  admit ;  but  then  they 
have  such  a  belief  as  they  deem  respectful  to  them,  and  likely  to  lead 
on  to  it.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  convinced  that  they  have  not 
such  a  belief  as  deters  them  from  sins  and  crimes  which  set  God 
and  his  word  at  defiance ;  still  they  insist  that  it  is  a  belief.  It  ap. 
pears  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on  their  practice,  still  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  important  affair,  and  would  not  part  with  it  on  any 
account.  They  acknowledge  their  accountability  and  sinfulness, 
and,  though  sinning  daily,  claim  that  they  are  less  daring,  and  more 
innocent  and  respectful  than  those  who  deny  both.  They  have  the 
happy  way  of  resolving  the  matter  so  that  they  keep  the  thing,  and 
shun  the  name  of  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  them,  not  that  it  has  any 
reason  in  it ;  not  that  it  proves  any  superior  goodness  in  them ;  not 
indeed  that  it  restrains  them  from  any  iniquity ;  but  that  it  tallies 
with  their  household  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  beauty  of  faith 
and  the  deformity  of  its  opposite." — p.  16-18. 

The  following  passage  will  also  give  the  reader  a  notion  of 
Mr.  Hooker's  style  of  thinking  and  expression: 

'*  It  is  not  more  clearly  a  part  of  the  great  design  of  the  universe 
that  all  bodies  should,  tend  to  a  common  centre,  than  it  is  the  chief 
design  of  rational  creatures  that  they  should  tend,  with  strongest  af- 
fection to  the  greatest  and  most  worthy  object  of  such  regard ;  nor 
is  this  law  of  the  material  system  more  needful  and  proper  to  its 
destined  action,  than  that  of  spirits  to  their  safe  and  rational  action, 
while  both  alike  are  allowed  to  attract  smaller  objects,  and  to  feel 
their  attraction,  yet  only  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  their  chiefest  end.  Why,  therefore,  one  is  not  in  love  with  this 
object,  but  goes  counter  to  the  ordinance  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  to 
the  claims  and  commands  of  Him  whose  claims  coukl  not  be  greater 
nor  his  commands  more  reasonable,  and  whose  wills  concerning  us, 
expressing  both  his  perfection  and  intending  ours,  may  be  summed 
up  in  one,  *  be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect,'  enjoining  on  us  his  likeness  in  order  to  our  participating  in 
his  felicity,-— is  a  question  that  may  reasonably  claim  his  first  atten- 
tion  ;  and  which,  now  that  he  deiems  it  an  unjustifiable  reflection  up- 
on his  faith,  to  infer  that  he  denies  its  importance,  he  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  approach  with  candour  and  self-distrust,  and  as  caring  less 
to  obtain  that  which  he  cannot  keep,  than  to  possess  himself  of  that 
good  which  he  knows  he  cannot  lose." — p.  22, 23. 

There  are,  to  our  feeling,  two  faults  in  this  book,  whichy  we 
should  imadne,  would  diminish  its  interest  with  general  read- 
ers. The  first  is  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  clear  method  and 
distinct  progress  of  thought — ^the  connection  and  relevancy  of 
many  trains  of  reflection  to  the  main  scope  of  the  work,  is  not, 
in  some  cases  sufficiently  obvious.  The  other  and  greater  fault 
is,  that  in  some  instances  his  analysis  appears  to  q)erate  upon 
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materials  fonned  and  combined  by  his  own  imagination,  rather 
than  upon  the  actual  workings  of  the  human  heart  seized  by  a 
searching  observation  of  real  life.  This  gives  to  some  of  his 
remarks,  acute  as  they  are,  an  air  of  unreality,  or  at  least  of 
exaggeration — an  aloofness  from  the  actual  human  heart  with 
which  it  was  his  business  to  deal.  '^ 

This  latter  fault  is,  however,  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  characterized  by  an 
analysis  which  is  as  true  as  it  is  profound  and  acute ;  and  not 
seldom  expressed  in  a  style  of  remarkable  originality.  Take 
the  following  examples : 

'*  Hypocrisy  is  often  spun  of  a  very  fine  thread,  so  fine  that  even 
the  spinner  can  hardly  tell  it  from  the  material  it  is  designed  to 
represent ;  but  when  he  affects  to  put  it  off  as  better  than  that,  and 
to  be  surprised  that  that  so  oflen  fails  and  disappoints  our  hopes,  he 
may  be  suspected  of  too  much  interest  in  the  matter  to  be  honest." 
— p.  41. 

^  All  men  are  ready  to  condemn  hypocrisy,  if  not  to  boast  that 
they  are  clear  of  it ;  the  very  word  is  odious,  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  some  degree  of  it.  If  men,  good  and  bad,  were 
taken  for  what  they  affect  to  be,  they  would  generally  pass  for 
more  than  they  are  worth." — ^p.  43. 

**  Men,  good  men,  must  be  greatly  good  if  they  are  not  quite 
content,  we  will  not  say  desirous,  to  be  esteemed  more  highly  than 
they  deserve  ;  but  to  know  they  are  so  esteemed,  and  to  be  lifted 
up  by  it ;  to  think  it  their  due  for  no  other  reason,  and  to  complain 
and  take  offence  when  any  happen  to  think  differently,  is  a  species 
of  hypocrisy,  a  deception  in  good  earnest,  a  claiming  of  excellence 
which  does  not  belong  to  them, — a  proof  that  they  are  losing  sight 
of  themselves  in  their  admiration  of  an  image  of  others'  making ; 
....  and  that  the  advantagje,  the  credit  of  virtue,  is  more  looked 
to,  than  virtue  itself." — p.  45. 

Speaking  of  those  with  whom  his  treatise  has  chiefly  to  do — 
those  who,  admitting  the  truth  and  claims  of  revelation,  live  in 
habitual,  substantial  disregard  of  them,  the  author  sap : 

*<  If  we  consider  what  their  designs,  motives,  and  afiections  fasten 
on,  what  they  look  to  and  centre  in,  all  the  faith  we  discover  is, 
that  God  was  somehow  concerned  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and 
that  they,  his  creatures,  do  not  exactly  live  without  him.  Is  the 
desire  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  of  office,  the  ruling  passion? — eweTj 
track  leads  to  this  path,  every  stream  runs  into  this  channel ;  there 
is  no  God,  no  world  besides.  ...  As  we  look  upon  the  spectacle^ 
we  have  only  the  idea  that  the  rational  being  before  us  was  made 
to  lay  up  money,  to  gain  some  applause  and  distinction  from  his 
fellows,  and  then  die ;  or  that  he  has  lost  his  proper  attraction^ 
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pursues  no  end  suitable  to  himself  or  to  the  mind  of  his  Creator, 
and  is  to  be  known  as  rational  more  by  his  feet  and  hands,  than  by 
any  proof  he  gives  of  faith  in  the  word  of  God  or  in  the  work  of 
his  own  immortal  nature." — p.  48. 

^  With  what  grace,  then,  does  he  ask  us  to  give  him  credit  for 
faith  in  the  Gospel  who  leaves  his  whole  concern  in  it  '  at  loose 
ends,'  and  is  content  to  float  upon  the  stream  that  is  bearing 
him  from  God  with  a  force  that  increases  with  the  distance,  and 
will  soon  make  his  return  impossible  ?  Why  should  he  hot  be  con- 
sidered  and  treated  as  an  infidel  t 

**  If  we  judge  of  them  by  their  spirit,  we  see  no  difference ;  if  by 
their  works,  we  see  both  breaking  the  same  ground,  and  looking  for 
the  same  increase.  Both  '  sow  to  the  fle^,  and  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption'  daily  and  .visibly.  Both  are  self-confident,  self-compla- 
cent, indisposed  to  devotion,  and  *  trusting  in  themselves  that  they 
are  righteous.'  Both  are  disposed  to  carry  this  impression  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  when  they  make  it  succeed  with  men,  to  take  that  for 
an  argument  that  it  will  pass  for  a  reality  with  God.  Both  are  the 
willing  dupes  of  '  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,' and,  in  spiritual  matters, 

*  grope  as  if  they  had  no  eyes.'  Both  have  a  price  all  price  beyond, 
put  into  their  hands  to  get  wisdom — the  one  openly  discrediting  its 
value,  and  thinking  himself  wise  and  good  enough  without  it — 
the  other  putting  upon  it  all  manner  of  professed  respect,  and 
acknowledging  his  folly  and  destitution  without  it,  yet  burying 
it  in  the  earth  as  a  talent  which  he  cares  not  to  employ ;  and,  if 
neither  the  priest  nor  the  Levite,  but  « a  certain  Samaritan'  was 

*  neighbour  to  him  that  fell  among  thieves,'  which  of  these  is  the  be- 
liever t  Which  treats  his  Lord  with  most  reverence — ^he  that  dis. 
credits  the  gift  and  his  need  of  it,  or  he  that  professes  to  credit  both 
and  does  not  act  conformably  to  either  ?  he  who  rejects  the  offer 
which  he  thinks  made  to  him  without  authority,  or  he  who  affects  to 
receive  it  as  of  the  authority  which  it  claims,  and  yet  never  attempts 
to  possess  himself  of  the  good  it  proposes  ?  Which  has  the  most 
fear  of  God — he  that  sins  largely  as  doubting  his  word,  or  he  that 
deliberately  sins  enough  as  believing  it  to  incur  his  just  displeasure 
forever?  he  that  sees  God  as  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  and 
is  every  day  sinning,  or  he  that  sees  him  only  as  indifierent  to  hu- 
man actions,  and  continues  to  do  what  he  will  ?  Which  should  we 
think  the  better  man — ^he  who  receives  our  bounties  and  favours  as 
thinking  they  came  from  us,  yet  never  returns  any  thanks  or  dischar* 
ges  any  obligation  they  lay  on  him,  or  he  that  receives  them,  as  he 
does  the  showers  of  heaven,  by  the  chance  or  right  of  his  condition, 
and  as  little  thinks  of  his  duty  to  us  as  of  the  clouds  that,  without 
mind,  drop  down  the  rain  ?  he  that  pays  us  an  external  respect  and 
deference  because  he  thinks  it  shall  profit  him,  or  he  that  passes  us 
by  as  though  we  were  not,  and  is  as  regardless  of  his  own  interests 
as  of  our  rights  ?"— p.  107-109. 
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6, — Alumni  Anniversary  of  Columbia  CoUege^  New- York. 
Address  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel^  ith  October^ 
1837.  By  John  McVickar,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  New-York:  G.  and  C.  Carvill  &  Co.  1837. 
pp.  40. 

We  intended  to  have  noticed  this  address  at  an  earlier  day. 
The  opening  remarks  upon  the  recollections  and  associations 
of  academic  life  are  singularly  beautiful.  Then  there  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden. 
But  what  leads  us  particularly  to  call  attention  to  this  pamphlet, 
is  the  recommendation  by  Dr.  McYickar  of  an  additional  endow- 
ment to  be  made  in  Columbia  College  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  "  'Tis  true,"  he 
says,  <'  our  statutes  have  recently  recognized  this  study  as  part 
of  the  senior  course ;  but  being  thrown  on  an  already  over- 
loaded professorship,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  receive  the  time  and 
attention  it  deserves.  Liet,  then,  our  college  circuit  be  enlarged 
by  a  lectureship,  devoted  specifically  to  this  end,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Alumni "  for  its  founders,  and  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
for  its  special  subject,  and  embracing,  at  the  shortest,  the  two 
closing  years  of  the  sub-graduate  course."  This  suggestion  is 
strongly  and  eloquently  enforced  in  the  addrejss  ;  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  it  will  be  acted  upon  with  proper  spirit  by  the  large, 
respectable,  and  wealthy  body  formed  by  the  sons  of  Columbia 
College. 


7. — Apostolical  Fathers :  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome;  Epis- 
,  tie  to  the  Corinthians.    Burlington,  N.  J.    X  L.  Powell. 
Missionary  Press.    1837.    8vo.  pp.  32. 

Fulfilling  the  plan  intimated  in  the  introductory  notice  to 
the  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  I^atius — of  which 
we  made  mention  in  our  last  number — Bishop  Doane  has 
brought  another  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  the  Epistle  of  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  accompanied  by  notices  and 
notes,  in  the  same  neat  style  as  the  former  pamphlet.  We  are 
glad  to  see  these  ^  almost  Apostolical "  writings  printed  in  this 
way  for  parochial  use. 
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8. — TTle  Interrogatories  in  the  "  Ordering  of  Deacons,^  consi- 
dered in  an  Address  delivered  at  the  fourteenth  Annual 
Commencement  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  &c. 
By  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  New-York.    Protestant  Episcopal  Press.     1838. 

This  address  is  marked  by  the  plain  and  vigorous  good 
sense  which  distin^ishes  Bishop  Onderdonk's  mind.  It  con- 
tains a  clear  exposition  and  a  solemn  enforcement  of  the  obliga- 
tions implied  in  the  interrogatories  contained  in  our  service  for 
the  "  ordering  of  Deacons."  It  was  particularly  suitable  for  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered ;  and  we  are  glad  that  in 
its  present  form  it  can  exert  a  wider  influence  to  instruct  and 
quicken  our  candidates  for  orders,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
abready  assumed  the  responsible  obligations  of  the  sacred  office. 


9. — Subordination  to  the  Civil  Authority  the  Duty  of  Chris- 
tians. A  Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  Jan.  7,  1838.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Cressey,  A.  M. 
Minister  of  Christ  Church.    Lockport :  R.  M.  Lyon. 

Mr.  Cresset  does  not  say  a  word  in  this  discourse  about  the 
Canada  war,  nor  the  disgraceful  outrages  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  our  frontiers  hj  a  set  of  exceedingly  worthless  perso- 
nages amongour  own  citizens,  by  a  strange  misnomer  calling 
themselves^'Patriots" — outrages  marked  not  more  by  the  grossest 
violation  of  Law  and  of  National  Faith,  than  of  common  Honesty. 
Still,  we  presume  this  sermon  was  occasioned  by  the  excitements 
in  that  re^on.  Its  application  is  obvious.  We  are  glad  that 
in  such  circumstances  Mr.  Cressey  has  had  the  boldness 
to  come  out,  and,  asserting  the  legitimate  office  of  the  Christian 
minister,  has  so  clearly  and  in  so  unexceptionable  a  way  en- 
forced a  plain  Christian  duty.  We  honour  him  for  his  fidelity. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  a  pestilent  spirit  abroad  in  our  land, 
which,  canting  perpetually  about  Liberty,  threatens  the  sub- 
version of  all  Law  and  Public  Order,  without  which  liberty 
is  nothing  more  than  the  anarchy  of  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror — as  great  a  curse  as  the  most  iron  despotism.  What, 
in  the  name  of  Reason,  of  Truth,  and  of  Ood,  we  ask— what  are 
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our  vaunted  institutions  worth,  if  the  Sacred  Majesty  of  Law 
is  to  be  for  ever  trampled  under  foot  by  violent  Wills  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  or  the  unprin- 
cipled can  be  stirred  up  by  characterless  demagogues  ? 


10. — Notes  on  the  Buckingham  Lectures^  embracing  Sketches 
of  the  Geography^  Antiquities^  and  present  condition  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  ;  compiled  from  the  oral  Discourses 
of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  together  with  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life,  By  James  Hildreth.  New- York  :  Leavitt,  Loid 
<fc  Co.,  1838. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  who  published  in  England  some 
years  since  a  volume  of  oriental  travels,  has  been  throwing  his 
observations  on  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine  into  the  form  of 
a  course  of  lectures,  of  which  this  volume  professes  to  be  an 
abstract  made  from  notes.  It  is  brief  and  vague,  and  contains 
nothing  that  mis^ht  not  have  been  written  by  anybody,  who, 
without  stirring  from  his  fireside,  would  take  the  pains  to  turn 
over  an  Encyclopedia  and  read  a  few  modem  books  of  travels. 
The  editor  seems  to  be  a  g^reat  admirer  of  the  lecturer,  and  has 
introduced  his  work  by  Mr.  Buckingham's  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  closed  it  by  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  life ;  in  which  two  documents  we  find  it  stated 
that  it  was  this  gentleman  who  set  on  foot  the  attacks  on  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly,  and,  it  would  seem,  caused 
its  abrogation ;  that  it  was  he,  also,  who  suggested  to  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  to  plant  cotton  and  sugar,  and  make  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  ;  that  his  exertions  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Volunta- 
ry Enlistment  act,  the  entering  wed^  to  the' abolition  of 
Impressment;  and  we  are  favoured  with  a  rather  trumpet- 
toned  enumeration  of  his  other  philanthropical  and  patriotic 
attempts  and  labours.  We  have  nothing  to  object  to  all  this. 
Let  every  man  serve  any  good  cause  who  can,  and  let  every 
one  have  his  reward ;  if  distinction  be  the  reward  he  covets, 
and  it  does  not  come,  let  him  ask  for  it,  or  advertise  for  it,  and 
get>it  that  way  if  he  can.  But  when  we  find  a  book  stating  the 
area  of  Egypt  at  6000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
20,000,000,  we  see  that  5^  persons  to  an  acre  is  too  large  an 
average  for  an  extensive  country,  and  we  distrust  the  author^ 
statistics.  And  when  we  learn  that  in  those  same  lectures, 
though  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  notes,  the  old  story  of  the 
deadly  efiluvia  of  the  Dead  Sea  killing  birds  that  fly  over  it 
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has  been  repeated  gravely,  and  here  we  find  the  authenticity 
of  the  places  now  shown  by  monkish  impostures  as  the  actual 
birth-place  of  Christy  the  actual  well  where  he  talked  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  &c*  &c.,  discussed  and  advocated ;  we  na- 
turally lose  all  confidence  in  his  judgement  on  questions  of  fact. 
The  whole  thing  appears  to  us  to  have  been  gpt  up  ad  captan- 
dum^  addressed  to  popular  prejudices,  and  intended  to  profit 
by  the  willingness  of  the  devoutly-minded  always  rather  to 
beUeve  than  disbelieve  things  which  if  true  would  be  inter- 
esting and  edifying. 


11. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  Bart.  By 
J.  G.  LocKHART.  Part  Sixth.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea 
and  Blanchard. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  portion  yet  published  of  Sir 
Walter's  history.  It  shows,  in  a  striking  Kght,  some  of  his 
characteristic  failings ;  but  it  brings  out  gloriously  the  depth 
and  strength  of  his  character,  his  manliness,  his  generosity,  and 
his  affectionate  force  of  attachment.  It  is  a  tear-drawing  thing 
to  read  in  his  secret  diary  the  true  history  of  that  struggle 
which  took  place  in  his  mind  when  his  prosperity  ces^ed, 
when  adversity  came  upon  him,  and  he  turned  round  upon  it 
and  fought  it  with  an  undaunted  face,  yet  with  so  much  in^ 
temal  suffering.  One  thing  he  resolved  to  save,  and  that 
was — his  honour.  None  should  suffer  by  him,  that  he  was  de- 
termined on.  His  talents  were  still  spared  him,  and  the  favour 
of  the  public ;  and  his  industry  should  be  unabated,  or  rather 
conscientiously  increased,  since  the  fruit  was  for  his  creditors. 
These  are  the  large  and  striking  features  of  the  picture,  and 
the  stains  on  it  are  the  occasional  profanity  and  coarseness 
which  we  think  the  editor  ought  to  have  suppressed.  No 
possible  good  can  come  to  any  human  beimg  from  knowing 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  would,  even  on  paper,  attempt  to  strengthen 
his  expression  by  profaneness,  or  enliven  it  by  indecency :  and 
if  it  did,  his  son-in-law  should  not  lift  the  hand  of  Ham.  The 
book  in  general  does  not  derive  its  interest  firom  the  talent  of 
the  editor.  Mr.  Lockhart  is  a  man  who  can  write  well  in  an 
age  when  half  the  world  writes  well,  but  he  will  probably  never 
again  do  so  distinguished  a  thing  as  writing  and  editing  the 
life  of  the  author  of  Waverley. 
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12. — Defence  of  the  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  against 
a  writer  in  the  New-York  Review,  By  a  Yibginian. 
New-York :  Printed  by  William  Osborne.    1838. 

We  had  been  told,  a  little  while  since,  of  the  retribution  that 
was  preparing  for  us  for  our  sins  in  the  matter  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. But  we  have  a  habit  (foolish  perhaps)  of  not  beine 
scared  before  we  are  hurt.  We  therefore  ate,  and  drank,  and 
slept  as  usual — quietly  awaiting  our  fete.  We  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  be  assailed  by  a  knightly  foe ;  and  should 
be  obliged,  even  for  our  honour's  sake,  to  touch  his  shield,  and 
to  ask  that  the  lists  be  cleared  that  we  might  have  an  "  open 
field  and  fair  tilt."  But  we  discern  no  spurs  or  other  authentic 
token  that  he  has  any  claim  to  knightly  rank :  we  therefore 
decline  to  break  a  lance  with  our  challenger. 

In  simple  terms — ^we  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  this  pamphlet.  It  has  not  altered  any  of  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  its  discourteous  abuse  of  us  which  has 
ruffled  the  calmness  of  our  serenity. 

When  we  wrote  our  remarks  on  the  character  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, we  believed  we  were  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and 
social  welfare.  We  believe  so  still :  and  our  own  conviction 
has  been  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  too  many  (among  whom 
are  citizens  of  his  own  State)  whose  sufiras^e  is  an  honour,  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by  a  thin&f  Uke  this. 

We  therefore  dismiss  it,  begging  our  mends  to  read  it  and 
judge  for  themselves ;  and  intimating  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  the  prudent  policy  of  silence.  Let  them  not  un- 
wisely stir  up  indiscreet  young  men  to  any  more  such  "  De- 
fences" as  this.    Let  them  beware, 

*'  Nor  further  seek  his  merit  to  disclose," 

lest  they  should  lead  some  one  still  again 

^  To  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." 

We  have  another  bud^t  still  unopened :  hard  would  it 
fare  (if  its  contents  were  disclosed)  for  Thomas  Jefferson's  cha- 
racter for  Patriotism,  harder  for  Moral  Principle,  harder  still  for 
Purity  of  Life. 
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13. — A  Critical  Orammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  By 
Isaac  Nordheimer,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental 
Languages,  and  Acting  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  City  of  New-York.  Vol.  I.  New-York  :  1838. 
Wiley  and  Putnam,  161  Broadway. 

We  have  gone  through  an  examination  of  this  work  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  pleasure  and  pride ;  of  pleasure,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  great  practical  advantages,  both  as  respects  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  the  saving  of  time  which  its  use  is  calculated  to 
confer  on  aU  whom  duty  or  mclination  leads  to  a  study  of  the  ori- 

Einal  Scriptures ;  and  of  pride,  at  the  idea  that  its  first  appearance 
as  been  made  in  our  own  country.  Our  doings,  in  the  way 
of  Oriental  philology,  have  hitherto,  we  confess,  been  on  an 
exceedingly  small  scale :  translations  of  different  degrees  of 
merit  and  rafaeimientos  of  the  productions  of  the  master-minds 
of  Europe  have  been  the  highest  points  of  our  ambition.  Here, 
however,  we  are  presented  with  an  original  work,  which  not  only 
comes  up  to  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  this  branch 
of  learning,  but  takes  at  once  a  position  far  in  advance  of  all  its 
predecessors.  The  symmetry  and  simplicitv  which  character- 
ize the  whole  performance,  prove  that  its  author,  while  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject  by  for- 
mer writers,  has  not  allowed  his  learning,  as  is  too  firequently 
the  case,  to  fetter  his  judgment  or  damp  his  ardour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  in  the  present  num- 
ber at  least,  to  enter  into  that  elaborate  review  of  the  work  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  the  important  influence  it  is  evidentlv 
destined  to  have  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  botn 
here  and  in  Europe.  Still  we  should  not  perform  our  duty  as 
literary  pioneers,  were  we  to  permit  it  to  remain,  even  for  a 
short  period  altogether  unnoticed  by  us. 

The  work,  as  appears  from  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  is 
to  consist  of  two  volumes  of  three  hundred  pages  each,  com- 
prising a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
select  portions  of  Scripture.  The  Grammar  is  divided  into 
three  bSjoks ;  the  first  treating  of  Orthoepy  and  Orthography ; 
the  second,  of  Etymology  ;  and  the  third,  of  Syntax.  Of  these 
books  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the  volume  before  us« 
This  opens  with  an  elaborate  pre&ce  of  twenty-four  pages,  in 
which  the  author  first  discusses  the  formation  of  language  in 
general,  and  then  gives  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  He- 
brew philology ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  takes  occasion  to 
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characterize  its  two  most  distinguished  living  cultivatois  in 
Grermany — Gesenius  and  Ewald.  The  aim  of  the  author,  as 
stated  by  himself,  has  been  to  unite  the  methodical  arrangement 
and  completeness  of  detail  of  the  former  writer  with  the  philo- 
sophical mode  of  illustration  adopted  by  the  latter,  ana  thus 
avoid  the  peculiar  faults  of  each. 

The  first  point  in  the  body  of  the  work  that  particularly  de- 
mands our  attention,  is  Dr.  Nordheimer's  classification  of  the 
vowel  sounds.  He  arranges  them  first  according  to  the  forms 
assuined  by  the  vocal  orifice  during  their  utterance,  and  again 
according  to  the  or^ns  chiefly  engaged  in  their  production. 
This  becomes  the  prmcipal  instrument  m  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thor for  reducing  to  order  the  whole  system  of  formation  and 
inflection.  By  means  of  it  a  whole  host  of  arbitrary  and  con- 
tradictory rules,  with  exceptions  &r  more  numerous  than  the 
examples  that  can  be  brought  under  them,  are  banished  from 
the  Hebrew  Grammar  we  trust  for  ever.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  detained  by  the  elegant  and  perspicuous  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing Sh'wa  mobile  from  Sh'wa  quiescent,  and  Kamets 
Hhatuph  from  Kamets ;  but  will  turn  at  once  to  the  chapter  on 
Daghesh.  The  principal  feature  in  the  article  on  Daghesh  forte 
is  an  entirely  new  division  into  Daghesh  compensative^  which 
"  denotes  the  reduplication  of  a  letter  or  the  assimilation  of  a  let* 
ter  to  a  following  one,-'  and  Daghesh  conservative^  ^'  whose  office 
is  to  enable  a  preceding  short  vowel  to  form,  in  compliance  with 
its  nature,  a  mixed  syllable."  This  division  also  is  of  consider- 
able use  in  the  elucidation  of  several  obscure  points. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  particular  in  the  whole  range  of 
Hebrew  orthography  in  which  grammars,  amid  abundance  of 
rules,  are  more  generally  deficient,  or  learners  more  at  a  loss, 
than  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  lene.  The  views  of  Dr.  Nord. 
heimer  on  this  subject  are,  that  the  letters  ^,  ^,  ^, ;}}  £)}  rb  are 
essentially  aspirates ;  but  that  they  cannot  readily  be  pronounc- 
ed with  the  aspiration  unless  immediately  preceded  by  a  vow- 
el. To  the  illustration  of  this  by  rules  and  examples,  he  has 
devoted  three  pages ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  he 
has  lefl;  nothing  on  the  score  of  clearness  or  completeness  to 
be  desired.  The  author's  opinion  on  the  much-disputed  sub- 
ject of  the  ori^n  and  use  of  the  accents  is,  that  they  were  first 
employed  as  signs  of  punctuation ;  and  that  as  these  were  na- 
turally placed  on  the  tone-syllable,  they  came  afterwards  to 
be  used  in  directing  the  recitativo,  <' which  consists  in  the 
proper  elevating  and  depressing  of  the  tones  of  the  voice." 
In  the  chapter  on  Imperfect  Letters,  the  general  peculiarities 
of  the  gutturals  are  first  given ;  and  then  each  letter  is  treated 
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of  separately  in  the  order  of  its  strength.  The  Ehevi  let- 
ters are  discussed  in  the  same  manner :  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticulations heing  shown  to  be,  in  all  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
peculiarities  of  vocalization  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  succeeding  chapter  which  is  not 
largely  indebted  to  this.  The  chapter  on  Yowel  Changes  ends 
the  first  book. 

To  the  second  book,  or  Etymology,  our  want  of  space  im- 
pels us  to  give  a  mere  passing  glance  ;  this  we  the  less  regret, 
as  it  consists  in  great  measure  of  applications  and  farther  de- 
velopements  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first.  At  the 
close  of  the  chapter  on  Personal  Pronouns,  which  are  all  both 
separable  and  inseparable,  deduced  in  a  most  ingenious  manner 
from  the  simple  elements  n  and  i  for  the  first  person,  th  for  the 
second,  and  h  and  u  for  the  third,  we  are  presented  with  a 
comparison  of  this  part  of  speech  in  Hebrew  and  other  lan- 
guages, both  Shemitish  and  Indo-European,  which  we  think 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  dispel  from  any  unprejudiced  mind  all 
doubts  respecting  a  connexion  between  the  two  stocks.  In  the 
chapters  on  the  Verbs,  the  author,  after  exhibiting  the  formation 
and  signification  of  the  seven  species,  discusses  each  class  of 
verbs  separately,  placing  under  the  head  of  remarks  (after  the 
method  pursued  in  the  scientific  grammars  of  Germany)  all 
those  instances  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  exceptions, 
and  referring  them  likewise  to  general  pnnciples.  The  imper- 
fect, or  as  they  are  usually  caUed  the  irregular  verbs,  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  according  to  the  imperfect  letters  found 
among  their  radicals,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  they  deviate 
from  the  paradigm  of  the  perfect  verb.  Here  the  author  does . 
not  allow  of  any  irre^lahties,  but  proves  to  demonstration  that 
the  peculiarities  of  inflection  which  distinguish  the  several 
classes,  result  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  letters  which 
enter  into  their  composition.  This  is  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  characterizes  every  department  of  the  work. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  portion  relating  to  Nouns,  and 
which  of  itself  would  confer  the  stamp  of  originality  on  the 
work,  is  an  entirely  new  division,  consisting  of  four  declensions 
founded  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  forming^  the  con- 
struct state  both  singular  and  plural ;  the  plural  absolute  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes  depending  on  the  singular  construct. 
The  Particles  are  discussed  in  the  same  full  and  satisfactory 
manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  ample  tables  of  the 
Prepositions  and  Adverbs  with  suffixes.  A  copious  index  con- 
cludes the  volume,  to  which  are  appended  two  large  tables  ex- 
hibiting the  inflection  of  Verbs  and  Nouns.    The  typographical 
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execution  of  these  tables  is  in  the  highest  style  of  excellence; 
and  indeed  the  beauty  and  accuracy  exhibited  by  the  entire 
volume  demand  our  warmest  praise. 

In  concluding  our  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  we  cordially 
recommend  this  work  to  the  clergy  and  theological  students  in 
particular,  as  far  excelling  any  thing  that  has  preceded  it  on 
the  subject.  And  should  they  feel  disposed  to  be  intimidated 
by  its  bulk,  let  them  remember  that  it  is  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  read  ten  pages  of  solid  reasoning,  than  to  commit 
to  memory  one  page  of  dogmatic  assertions.  We  trust  that  the 
author  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  as  will  convince 
him  that  his  labours  are  appreciated,  and  incite  him  to  renewed 
exertion.  The  second  volume  is  promised  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 


NOTE. 


The  length  to  which  some  of  our  articles  has  run,  and  the 
necessity  of  devoting  some  space  in  this  number  to  ecclesiastical 
intelligence,  obliges  us,  greatly  to  our  regret,  to  leave  out 
notices  of  a  variety  of  exceedingly  interesting  books  and  pamph- 
lets of  recent  publication  which  had  been  prepared.  We  shall 
secure  more  room  hereafter  ibr  this  department  of  our  work. 
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Art.  XL— affairs  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BA8TERN  DIOOESE. 

Since  our  last  view  of  the  state  of  the  dioceses,  events  have  oc- 
curred in  dome  only  of  them  calling  for  our  notice.  These  we  shall 
proceed  to  bring  before  our  readers  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perspicuity.  When  the  Church  in  this  country  was 
organized  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  it  was  a  principle,  without 
adherence  to  which  Bishop  White  has  said  there  would  have  been  no 
union,  that  the  several  States  of  the  then  confederacy  should  be  se- 
verally dioceses.  On  this  principle  the  organization  having  been 
effected,  the  Journds  of  the  General  Convention  show  in  the  lists  of 
members  the  names  of  the  representatives  from  the  several  States 
as  representatives  of  dioceses,  and  in  some  very  early  instances  votes 
are  recorded  as  having  been  given  by  dioceses,  and  not  by  the  mem- 
bers individually.  Some  of  these  dioceses  were  of  necessity  poor 
and  unable  to  support  a  bishop ;  accordingly,  in  1795  a  canon  was 
passed,  which,  after  declaring  the  number  of  Presbyters  necessary 
in  a  diocese  to  elect  a  bishop,  proceeded  to  enact  as  follows  :— "  But 
the  conventions  of  two  or  more  States,  having  together  nine  or 
more  settled  and  officiating  Presbyters,  may  associate  and  join  in 
the  choice  of  a  bishop."  Here  the  object  of  the  canon  evidently 
was,  when  unable  to  do  what  was  deemed  best,  viz  :  place  each  dio- 
cese under  its  own  bishop,  to  adopt  the  next  best  measure,  and  to 
secure  the  very  important  end  of  Episcopal  supervision  by  allowing 
an  association  of  dioceses  to  elect  a  bishop. 

This  continued  to  be  the  law  until  1808,  when  it  was  slightly  mo- 
dified by  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "  dioceses  or,"  before  the  word 
States.  In  1810,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Rhode  Island,  were  all  duly  organized  dioceses,  in  union  with  the 
Church,  and,  as  such,  had  been  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Gene- 
ral Convention.  Massachusetts  had,  in  fact,  had  two  bishops  of  her 
own.  In  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  held  in  1805,  a  vote  was 
passed  to  **  take  proper  measures  to  communicate  with  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  on  the  subject  of  joining  in  one 
diocese.^*  Maine  was  then  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  not 
organized  as  a  diocese.  In  1806  the  question  was  again  agitated 
in  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  In  1807  it  was  resolved  "  that 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  subside."  Up  to  this 
time  the  action  contemplated  must  have  been  under  the  canon  of 
1795  :  there  was  no  other  law  on  the  subject.  In  May,  1809,  the 
Convention  of  Massachusetts  directed  the  standing  committee  to  in- 
vite  the  several  parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  to  join  with  the  Convention  in  electing  a 
bishop  to  preside  over  the  Churches  in  those  States,  and  to  provide 
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for  his  support.  In  October,  1809,  the  invitation  was  extended  to 
Vermont,  and  the  standing  committee  was  then  directed  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  several  Churches  in  all  the  four  States,  that  at  the  next 
meeting  it  was  purposed  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop. 
These  proceedings  were  of  course  meant  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the 
canon  of  1808,  which  was  the  existing  law.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
1810,  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  Mas- 
8achusett*i,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  met  in 
Boston.  Notice  had  been  given  them  of  the  design  to  elect  a  bish- 
op. They  seem,  however,  to  have  deemed  it  necessary,  before  elect, 
ing  a  bishop,  to  draf^  ''a  constitution  for  the  four  confederate 
States."  This  necessity,  if  it  really  existed,  must  have  rested  on  one 
of  two  grounds ;  either  the  canon  under  which  they  were  acting 
must  have  expressly  required  it,  or  it  must,  by  necessary  implication, 
have  been  held  requisite  in  order  to  carry  out  the  permission  which 
the  canon  gave  to  elect  a  bishop.  The  first  of  these  grounds  did 
not  exist,  the  canon  did  not  expressly  require  it;  the  assembly, 
therefore,  must  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  effect  the  ends  of  the 
canon  :  they  must  have  supposed  they  could  not  elect  without  it : 
for  if  they  could,  then  were  they  doing  that  which  the  law  did  not 
require,  and  that  which  was  quite  unnecessary  to  accomplish  what 
it  did  demand  or  permit. 

Accordingly  a  Constitution  was  framed,  the  first  article  of  which 
declared  that  *'  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  shall  constitute  one  Episcopal  diocese.** 
It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  every  one  of  these  were  already 
distinct  dioceses.  By  this  clause,  the  four  were  melted  into  one^ 
and  it  was  called  ^  the  Eastern  diocese."  The  intention,  doubtless, 
was  to  make  it  one  in  its  relation  to  the  Episcopate  only.  A  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  a  constitution  was  necessary  at  all  to 
accomplish  this  end,  whether  the  canon  allowing  these  dioceses  to 
associate  was  not  sufficient  ?  And  if  it  was,  then  arises  the  inquiry 
whether  the  Constitution  is  not  a  dead  letter  ?  Afler  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  one  clause  of  which  provides  for  the  election  of 
a  successor,  the  present  worthy  and  excellent  presiding  bishop  was 
chosen  with  great  unanimity.  The  election  of  Bishop  Griswold  was 
perfectly  lawful  under  the  canon  of  1808,  even  if  the  Constitution 
were  needless,  and  therefore  a  dead  letter  :  for  when  an  act  which 
may  lawfully  be  performed,  is  mixed  up  with  other  acts  not  re- 
quired,  and  not  in  their  operation  affecting  the  principal  act  which 
may  lawfully  be  done ;  the  principle  is  settled  that  the  act  lawfully 
performed  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  this  needless  admixture  of 
other  things.  It  shall  stand,  and  the  needless  acts  shall  be  rejected. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  the  Bishop's  election  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  legality  or  illegality  of  making  one  diocese  by  a 
Constitution  :  for  that  election  (no  particular  mode  of  proceeding 
having  been  prescribed  for  assembling  the  electors)  was  perfectly 
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canonical  and  lawful  whenever  by  any  means  they  came  together, 
and  agreed  among  theniBelves  to  perform  the  act. 

In  1811  the  Bishop  elect  came  before  the  General  Convention  for 
consecration,  and  the  house  of  Bishops,  as  we  understand  their  pro- 
ceedings, did  not  require,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  it  should  ap. 
pear  to  them  that  Dr.  Griswold  had  been  elected  by  Massachusetts, 
and  that  the  other  States  named  had  consented  to  come  under  his  ju- 
risdiction, he  being  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  They  had  no  business 
with  any  such  question.  If  he  had  been  elected  by  and  for  Massa* 
chusetts,  any  adjacent  dioceses  had  a  right  by  canon  to  put  them- 
selves under  his  care  without  consulting  the  house  of  Bishops : — 
besides,  the  venerable  prelates  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  if  Massachusetts  alone  had  elected  him,  for  they  would 
have  put  to  themselves  the  very  natural  inquiry,  what  need  was  there 
of  the  presence  of  representatives  from  other  States  at  an  election 
in  which  Massachusetts  only  was  concerned.  But  the  fact  had  been 
formally  communicated  to  them  that  the  Bishop  had  been  elected 
bishop  of  a  diocese  composed  of  four  States.  They  deisred  evidence 
only  that  these  four  states  had  lawfully  associated  and  joined  for  that 
purpose  under  the  canon  of  1808.  They  neither  meant  to  make 
the  bishop  elect  diocesan  of  Massachusetts,  for  they  had  no  power 
to  do  so,  nor  to  sanction  as  at  all  necessary  the  adoption  of  a  Consti- 
tution  by  the  Eastern  diocese  as  it  was  termed.  There  was  a  ca- 
non, as  they  knew,  that  allowed  an  election  by  four  states  situated 
as  these  were ;  they  only  desired  to  be  satisfied  that  this  election  had 
been  made  pursuant  to  this  canon ;  in  other  words,  that  these  states 
had  associated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  purpose,  allowed  by 
law,  viz.  that  of  agreeing  among  themselves  to  be  under  one  and 
the  same  bishop,  and  that  Dr.  Griswold  was  the  gentleman  whom 
they  had  selected.  The  Constitution  of  the  Eastern  diocese  was 
never  before  them ;  they  troubled  not  themselves  with  that  or  any 
other  extraneous  matter.  B^ng  satisfied  (and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  evidence  of  a  particular  sort  on  this  head  was  not  pre- 
scribed by  any  law  then  existing)  on  the  only  subject  into  which 
they  could  properly  inquire,  they  consecrated  the  Bishop  elect. 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear,  that  under  a  canon  made  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  which  it  was 
hoped  time  would  finally  remove,  power  was  given  to  four  independ- 
ent dioceses,  already  existing  and  recognized,  to  perform  a  specific 
act  which  would  precisely  meet  the  inconvenience ;  that  no  express 
power  was  given  to  perform  any  other  act ;  that  the  specific  act 
was  lawfully  performed  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Griswold.  It  would 
also  seem  that  the  ^anon  did  not  design  to  take  from  any  of  these 
dioceses  any  rights  which  might  belong  to  them  under  other  canons, 
but  simply  to  confer  upon  them  a  privilege  or  favour  if  they  chose 
to  accept  it.  The  four  dioceses  accepted  the  favour  thus  con- 
ferred, but  did  not  view  it  as  a  temporary  accommodation  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case :  they  aimed  to  make  it  permanent 
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by  declaring  in  a  Constitution  that  it  might  be  repeated.  And  the 
question  has  lately  been  agitated  among  our  brethren  of  the  East^ 
whether  this  privilege  has  been  made  a  permanent  right  of  these 
four  associated  dioceses,  and  whether,  supposing  one  of  them  to  be 
unwilling  so  to  consider  it,  the  other  three  have  power  to  insist  on 
it,  and  bind  the  fourth  by  their  act?  This* discussion  arose  upon 
a  proposition,  originating,  we  believe,  in  Rhode  Island,  to  elect  an  as- 
sistant  Bishop ybr  the  Eastern  diocese;  the  Bishop  having  expressed 
his  wish  for  an  assistant,  but  leaving  to  his  brethren  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  whether  such  assistant  should  be  elected  by  one  of 
the  dioceses  or  by  the  four  associated.  Massachusetts,  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  unwilling  to  elect  an  assistant  for  the  Eastern  diocese. 
The  subject  has  been  discussed  with  good  temper,  and  probably  all 
that  can  be  said  on  either  side  has  been  presented  to  the  Episcopal 
community  in  the  publications  of  the  respective  parties. 

It  was  determined  by  the  convention  of  the  Eastern  diocese  to 
elect  an  assistant  for  all  the  associated  States,  and  a  special  con- 
vention was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Massachusetts,  however, 
did  not  assent  to  this  measure,  and  in  the  interval  between  such 
determination  and  the  period  fixed  for  the  special  convention,  the 
discussions  occurred  to  which  we  have  alluded.  At  the  meeting  of  the. 
special  convention,  after  a  calm  and  Christian  address  from  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  which  he  suggested  such  plans  as,  in  his  view,  would  con- 
duce to  peace,  the  convention  (a  large  part  of  the  Church  in  Massachu- 
setts having  in  one  form  or  other  protested  against  the  election  of  a 
bishop  for  the  Eastern  diocese,  and  refusing  to  co-operate  therein,) 
re-considered  the  former  vote  determining  to  elect,  and  adopted  the 
expedient  of  nominating  a  gentleman  for  the  office  of  assistant 
bishop,  who  should  be  elected  by  some  one  of  the  States  in  the  East- 
em  diocese,  in  case  he  was  approved  by  the  Church  in  any  one  of 
such  States ;  it  was  further  resolved  that  the  Bishop  should  desig- 
nate the  State  to  which  the  gentleman  nominated  should  be  pro- 
posed  for  election  as  its  assistant  bishop ;  and  in  case  such  State 
should  decline  to  elect  him,  the  Bishop  is  to  nominate  him  for  the 
office  to  any  other  of  the  States  that  he  may  choose.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  should  all  the  States  decline  elect- 
ing the  gentleman  thus  nominated. 

Under  this  arrangement  a  most  worthy  and  highly^steemed 
brother  clergyman  was  nominated.  We  frankly  say  we  regret  it 
on  his  account,  because  withput  any  such  design  it  places  him  in 
what  may  prove  a  painful  and  embarrassing  situation.  Without 
any  agency  on  his  part,  he  lb  made,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  have 
his  merits  dragged  up  for  discussion  ;  and  may,  as  it  were,  be  made 
to  ^  run  the  gauntlet"  of  four  conventions,  and  experience  a  morti- 
fication which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  no  clergyman  in  the 
church  less  deserves.  Besides,  this  plan  in  point  of  principle  is  ob« 
jectionable.    The  clergy  of  one  state  have  no  right  to  nominate  a 
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bishop  for  another.  Suppose  New-Tork  in  its  convention  should 
pass  a  resolution  to  nominate  a  bishop  for  Massachusetts  or  Rhode 
Island,  the  impropriety  of  it  would  be  seen  at  once.  The  two  lat- 
ter named  would  not  submit  to  it,  because  they  are  independent 
dioceses,  now  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
church,  each  to  elect,'  if  it  pleases,  (with  Bishop  Griswold's  approba- 
tion,) an  assistant,  without  the  slightest  interference  or  dictation, 
or  nomination  from  any  quarter.  This  right  the  Eastern  diocese 
can  no  more  violate  than  can  the  diocese  of  New-York. 

We  hope  therefore,  that  if,  for  instance,  our  esteemed  brother 
should  be  nominated  for  election  to  any  one  of  the  four  States  wil- 
ling, (as  we  believe  it  would  prove  to  he,)  to  elect  him,  that  such 
State  will,  by  express  vote,  refuse  to  act  on  such  nomination  as  a 
dangerous  invasion  of  its  rights,  and  will  then  proceed  on  its  own 
independent  action  to  nominate  and. elect  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
if  they  desire  to  have  him  for  assistant  bishop. 

VEBMONT. 

The  bishop  of  Vermont  is  zealously  prosecuting  his  labours  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  education.  A  new  Theological  Professorship,  we  perceive, 
was  established  by  the  last  Convention. 

Among  several  subjects  discussed  by  the  bishop  in  his  address, 
the  most  important  is  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  perma- 
nent  order  of  deacons— never  to  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood — but 
ordained  for  the  p^formance  of  certain  functions  of  teaching,  and 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  secular  vocations.  While 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  many  advantages  might  accrue  to 
the  Church  from  such  an  order  of  men,  especially  as  assistants 
to  rectors  having  heavy  charges,  and  acting  in  subordination  to 
them,  yet  the  inconveniencies  in  the  working  of  such  a  system  are 
obvious.  It  is  clear  that  the  duties  falling  to  such  a  class  of  men  are 
such  and  so  various  that  they  would  require  persons  much  better  edu- 
cated and  informed  than  could  generally  be  secured.  At  all  events  we 
should  protest  strongly  against  their  being  uneducated  and  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  ordinary  secular  callings. 

At  the  request  of  the  Convention,  Bishop  Hopkins  gave  a  state- 
ment of  his  views  "  as  to  the  propriety  and  obligatory  character  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  General  Convention,  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  reading  the  General  Confession  in  the  morning  and  evening 
service  :  and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal.'' 
The  Bishop  considers  the  language  of  the  Rubric,  directing  **  the  Ge- 
neral Confession  to  be  said  by  the  people  after  the  minister,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  be  said  ftiih  him,"  as  clear  and  decisive  in  itself, 
as  well  as  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  Church.  This  being  the 
case,  he  thinks  it  also  clear  that  the  doings  of  the  last  Greneral  Con- 
vention have  not  eonstiiitiumally  altered  the  Rubric — the  act  of  tioo 
Conventions  being  necessary  to  such  an  alteration,  and  he  concludes^ 
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that  the  opifiion  expressed  by  the  house  of  bishops  cannot  be  conn. 
dered  as  binding  upon  the  practice  of  individual  bishops  or  dioceses. 
We  concur  with  Bishop  Hopkins  in  the  principle  laid  down  that 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  has  not  the  force  of  law. 

NEW-TOKK. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  this  diocese,  its  convention  has  assembled, 
and  the  statistics  furnished  on  that  occasion  show  that  it  proceeds 
as  heretofore,  prosperous  and  increasing.  The  subject  of  dividing 
the  diocese,  as  we  anticipated,  came  before  the  convention,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  divide.  The  matter  was  refer- 
red to  a  special  committee,  which  has  been  engaged  in  its  appro- 
priate labours,  and  will  doubtless  be  prepared  with  a  full  report  to 
be  presented  at  a  special  convention  to  be  held  at  Utica  in  August 
next.  At  that  time  the  church  will  be  furnished,  by  the  industry 
of  the  very  intelligent  committee  having  the  subject  in  charge,  with 
a  body  of/ocfo,  such  we  trust  as  will  euide  to  a  correct  decision  of 
the  important  matter  involved  :  and  it  may  then  be  that  the  vote 
determining  that  division  is  expedient  may  be  re-considered,  and  a 
contrary  opinion  expressed.  All,  however,  is  harmonious ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  harmony  will  be  disturbed  by  any  decision  that 
may  be  made  on  the  subject.  The  Bishop,  (though,  of  course,  a  se- 
verance from  any  part  of  his  charge  cannot  but  be  painful,)  with 
characteristic  disregard  of  selfish  feelings,  leaves  the  diocese  in 
this  matter  to  adopt  whatever  measures  maybe  deemed  best  for 
the  church,  declaring  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  thought  by  his  clergy  and  laity  to  be  most  advis- 
able. 

The  object  of  the  special  convention  in  August  is  (should  a  di- 
vision be  determined  on)  by  fixing  boundaries,  and  settling  other 
preliminary  measures,  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  in  September  next,  so  to  expedite  matters  as  to  ensure 
the  earliest  possible  organization  of  the  new  diocese. 

We  believe  that  the  end  in  view,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  is 
honestly  to  seek  for  and  do  that  which  will  most  promote  the  good 
of  the  church,  and  with  such  feelings  we  have  no  apprehensions  that 
our  peace  will  be  disturbed. 

MASTLAND. 

Of  th^  Church  in  this  diocese  we  have  nothing  now  to  communi- 
cate,  save  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  it "  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  his  wise  Providence"  to  remove  its  earthly  head.  Bishop 
Stone  is  dead.  We  have  heard  but  few  particulars  of  his  death. 
In  truth,  no  more  than  that  he  died  in  great  Christian  comfort,  and 
this,  from  his  life  of  sincere  piety,  we  should  have  been  led  to  expect* 
Though  we  knew  but  little  of  the  deceased  bishop,  yet  we  know  that 
he  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  respect  and  afiection  of  his  brethren. 
Of  delicate  health,  and  singularly  unobstrusive  in  his  manners,  he 
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was  best  known  in  his  own  diocese ;  and  there  he  had  the  testimony 
of  those  who  had  heen  his  acquaintance  from  boyhood*  to  the 
solid  worth  of  his  character. 

The  Convention  of  Maryland  meets  in  May,  and  probably  a  sue 
cesser  will  then  be  appointed  to  be  presented  to  the  next  General 
Convention  for  consecration. 

VIRGINIA. 

In  this  diocese  the  subject  of  most  interest  at  present  relates  to 
the  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria.  The  first  effort  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  young  clergymen  that  was  ever  made  in  our 
Church,  was  made  in  Virginia  immediately  afler  the  revolution.  It, 
of  course,  could  be  but  small.  In  1815  the  matter  was  again  at- 
tempted at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  in  1822  the  semi- 
nary at  Alexandria  was  opened.  Since  that  time  *^  the  number  of 
students  has  ranged  from  twenty  to  forty,  the  professors  have  been 
increased  from  one  to  three,  and  more  than  one  hundred  young  men, 
who  have  received  either  in  whole  or  part  their  theological  prepa- 
ration  at  the  Institution,  have  been  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry." 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  diocese  in  the  Union, 
and  six  are  employed  in  our  foreign  missions ;  of  these  six,  one  half 
are  in  Africa. 

About  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  on  the 
Institution,  and  it  is  due  to  the  diocese,  to  say  that  she  has  furnish- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  that  sum  without  asking  aid  from  abroad. 

It  is  now  an  important  object  to  the  Seminary  to  increase  its 
library ;  and  as  all  parts  of  our  common  country  have  an  interest  in  a 
well-educated,  thoroughly  informed  ministry,  and  as  all  may  have 
clergymen  who  acquire  their  knowledge  at  Alexandria,  we  think  it 
no  departure  from  that  becoming  self-respect  which  this  large,  im. 
portant,  and  increasing  diocese  has  ever  exhibited  in  seeing  to 
sustain  the  institution  by  her  own  efforts,  now  to  ask  of  the 
brethren  of  our  common  faith  throughout  the  land,  aid  in  enlarging 
the  library  of  the  Seminary.  An  appeal  for  such  aid  has  reached 
us.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  raise  the  small  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  fifty  generous  individuals 
may  be  found  in  the  Church  each  willing  to  contribute  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  that  end.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  all 
have  a  deep  interest  in  providing  proper  apparatus  for  instruction 
in  our  literary  and  theological  institutions  wherever  they  may  be 
situated.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
consecrate  a  part  of  their  substance  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
gave  it  all,  will  not  in  the  distribution  forget  this  appeal  from  Vir- 
ginia. Let  those  who  cannot  bestow  their  hundred,  bestow  less. 
We  cannot  but  express  our  earnest  desire  that  the  sum  needed  will 
be  obtained. 

In  other  respects,  the  diocese  is  proceeding,  we  believe,  under  the 
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wise  counsels  or  Bishop  Mooie»  and  the  active  labours  of  Bishop 
Meade»  in  its  usual  course  of  prosperity. 

HOBTH  CAROLINA. 

The  condition  of  this  diocese  remains,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
we  represented  in  our  last  notice  of  it.  There  is,  however, 
one  particular  in  which  its  situation  differs,  and  we  record  it  with 
pleasure.  The  Episcopal  School  at  Raleigh,  of  which  we  were  obliged 
six  months  ago  to  speak  despondingly,  seems  in  some  degree  to  have 
overcome  the  embarrassments  that  threatened  its  dissolution.  It  is 
in  as  prosperous  operation  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  at  the 
present  time,  and,  as  we  understand,  is  at  any  rate  secure  from 
dissolution.  Bishop  Ives,  wisely  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
Seminary,  has  laboured  hard  to  preserve  it,  and  his  diocese  has  sus- 
tained  lum  to  the  extent  of  its  ability.  We  observe  a  public  ex- 
pression of  thanks  from  the  Church  in  North  Carolina  to  their  bre- 
thren  out  of  the  diocese  for  their  aid.  That  aid  was  necessarily 
small,  for  the  times  were  most  calamitous ;  we  are  happy,  however, 
that  it  was  rendered.  The  Church  has  not  in  her  hands  as  much 
of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  country  as  she  should  have. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  Episcopalians  will  be  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  effort  in  this  particular ;  and  that  no  seminary  of  the 
Church  once  established,  will  be  suffered  to  languish,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  our  land  it  may  be.  We  are  one  in  interest  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  borders.  Oh  that  the  Church  would 
never. rest  until  she  has  the  education  of  every  child  in  her  commu- 
nion in  her  own  hands. 

OHIO. 

In  the  journal  of  the  last  Convention  'of  this  diocese,  we  find 
many  interesting  particulars  showing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  portion  of  the  Church.  Our  remarks,  however,  must  be  general. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Bishop's  address 
respecting  the  relative  responsibility  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  paro- 
chial minister  in  the  matter  of  candidates  for  confirmation.  We 
noticed  also  with  lively  gratification  the  results  of  a  system  of  Sun- 
day School  instruction,  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege,  and  carried  on  by  the  students.  Several  churches  have  arisen 
out  of  these  labours,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  been  much 
extended. 

But  we  are  most  of  all  interested  in  that  part  of  the  Bishop's  ad- 
dress which  relates  to  the  Theological  and  Academical  Institutions 
of  Kenyon  College.  The  condition  of  all  departments  is  reported 
to  be  highly  prosperous.  The  number  of  students  is  larger  than  at 
any  former  period ;  although,  as  the  Bishop  intimates,  it  may  seem 
small  in  comparison  with  other  colleges.  But  on  this  subject  he 
announces  a  noble  resolution.    <*  It  is,"  says  he,  **  the  determination 
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of  those  in  the  adminifltratioii  of  Kenyon  College  to  eadeaTOur  to 
obtain  an  enlarged  patronage  without  compromise  with  any  defec- 
tive notions  of  education,  or  any  humouring  of  popular  caprice.  A 
few  young  men,  well  educated,  are  worth  a  host  superficially  taught. 
Such  a  determination  in  this  country  requires  much  patience  and 
firmness  in  the  prosecution.  But  I  trust  it  will  never  yield  to  any 
temptation  to  popularity  or  temporary  increase.  **  We  trust  so  too. 
The  tendency  all  over  oar  country,  but  especially  at  the  West,  is  to 
a  miserably  superficial  system  of  instruction. 

The  remarks  on  the  importance  of  having  at  Colleges  a  special  and 
^  distinct  pastoral  charge,  separated  from  that  of  academic  instruction 
and  discipline,"  deserve  attention.  ^  In  the  Greneral Theological  Semi* 
nary  of  the  Church,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  *'  the  Trustees  have 
reported  strongly  on  the  subject.  In  the  circumstances  of  our 
Theological  Seminary  and  College,  such  an  office  is  peculiarly 
needful,  and  the  want  of  it  has  been  long  and  painfully  &lt.  There 
we  have  a  congregation  as  large  as  that  of  many  of  our  parish 
churches,  besides  the  two  hundred  students.  It  is  a  congregation, 
such  as,  when  students  and  all  are  considered,  is  of  eminent  impor- 
tance to  be  well  seen  to  and  provided  for.  Much  parochial  duty 
is  to  be  done ;  a  constant  and  special  vigilance  is  to  be  exercised ; 
many  public  services  are  to  be  sustained,  and  little  less  than  the 
whole  time  of  a  minister  should  be  devoted  to  them.  To  expect 
that  all  this  duty  can  be  well  attended  to  by  the  clerical  Professors 
of  the  institution,  in  connection  with  all  their  other  engrossing  and 
important  duties,  is  to  expect  what  they  never  covenanted  to  do, 
and  what  is  utterly  out  of  their  power.  Their  time  is  necessarily 
occupied — their  minds  are  necessarily  engrossed  with  other  con* 
corns.  To  commit  one  of  the  most  important  congregations  of  the 
Diocese  to  the  care  of  one,  whose  six  days  of  the  week  are  filled 
with  other  cares,  is  exceedingly  unwise."  • 

An  appointment  of  a  pastor  to  the  congregation  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  been  made ;  and  we  hope  that  both 
the  amount  and  important  character  of  the  pastoral  service  requi- 
site  at  colleges,  and  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  patUy 
red  service  can  be  performed  by  those  who  have  the  absorbing  duties 
of  instruction^  and  the  sometimes  painful  duties  of  discipline  to  per- 
form, will  lead  to  a  very  general  imitation  in  our  colleges  of  the 
plan  adopted  at  Kenyon. 

KENTUCKY. 

When  last  we  spoke  of  this  diocese,  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
its  Bishop  was  then  upon  his  trial.  As  the  theme  is  one  mortifying 
to  our  feelings  as  Christians  and  as  Churchmen,  we  desire  to  say  of 
it  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  correctly  to  convey  the  facts 
with  the  reflections  they  suggest,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  proceeding. 

Bishop  Smith  was  presented  for  trial  on  certain  charges  and  spe- 
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cifications  made  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentacky. 
The  charges  were  six  in  number,  the  specifications,  one  hundred  and 
thirty.four :  of  these  last,  however,  many  were  but  repetitions  of  the 
same  facts  presented,  under  the  different  heads  embraced  in  the 
charges.  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  specifications,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  charges.    They  were  as  follows  : 

First.  Originating  and  keeping  up  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
the  diocese. 

Second,  Mental  reservation,  equivocation,  insincerity,,  duplicity, 
and  making  statements  partial,  contradictory,  and  untrue. 

Third,  Defaming  and  persecuting  the  clergy  and  official  laymen 
of  the  diocese. 

Fourth,  Illegal  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  office,  and  improper  use 
of  official  influence. 

Fifth,  Arrogating  unreasonable  privileges,  and  making  unbecom* 
ing  demands  on  the  grounds  of  the  Episcopal  office. 

Sixth,  Conducting  the  monied  and  other  business  operations  of 
the  diocese  in  a  loose  and  improper  manner,  and  disregarding  ob- 
ligation in  money  matters. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  before  the  sentence  had  been  given 
to  the  world  through  the  press,  letters  had  reached  the  conductors  of 
some  of  the  weekly  journals  of  the  Church,  announcing  that  the 
Bishop  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  they,  on  the  authority  of 
the  communications  they  had  received,  so  stated.  The  letter  wri- 
ters had  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  read  only  by  the  President 
of  the  Court,  and  therefore  might  easily  mistake,  particularly  as  the 
sentence  did  not  amount  to  degradation,  and  the  accused  was  receiv- 
ed  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  by  his  brother  prelates.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  printed  opinion  of  the  Court,  however, 
shows  that  the  correspondents  of  the  Journals  did  mistake  :  and  as 
a  solemn  act  of  justice  to  the  Judges,  to  those  who  instituted  and 
those  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  we  now  perform,  in  the  face 
of  the  Church,  the  duty  of  declaring  that  Bishop  Smith  was  found 
guilty  of  some  of  the  specifications,  though  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  to  an  extent  meriting  degradation  from  office,  yet  to  such  an 
extent  as  deserved  "  censure"  **  admonition^"  and  **penaity ;"  and  we 
further  state,  that  in  the  promulgation  of  the  sentence  he  received 
(according  to  the  intention  of  the  Judges)  such  censure,  and  admo- 
nition as  a  penalty  for  conduct  of  which  his  brother  prelates  dis- 
tinctly declared  him  to  have  been  guilty. 

Of  the  sentence  and  punishment,  we  of  course  say  nothing ;  our 
business  is  With  the  fact  that  there  was  guilt,  there  was  a  sentence,  and 
there  was  a  punishment.  Whether  the  penalty  was  too  heavy  or  too 
light,  we  hold  to  be  a  question  between  God  and  the  consciences  of 
the  estimable  prelates  who  sat  upon  the  trial.  It  is  as  distant  firom 
our  inclinations  as  it  cwtainly  is  from  our  province,  to  revise  their 
sentence.  Respecting,  as  we  do  most  truly,  the  Episcopal  charac- 
ter and  office,  it  is  with  sorrow  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  say 
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that  a  bishop  has  been  found  guilty,  by  bis  brethren,  of  conduct 
which  merited  punishment  at  all,  whether  heavy  or  light ;  and  we 
cannot  be  guilty  ourselves  of  the  disrespect  implied  in  an  unautho- 
rized and  rude  intrusion  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  proper  extent  of 
punishment. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  particulars  connected  with  the 
trial,  not  with  the  sentence,  of  which  it  may  be  profitable  to  say  a 
word.  The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  on  this  occasion,  we  trust, 
will  never  hereafter  be  pursued.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  there  may 
never  be  need  in  the  future  history  of  the  Church  to  ask  for  a 
precedent  in  the  mode  of  tr3ring  a  bishop ;  but  if  there  should,  we 
trust  that  this  case  will  not  be  adopted  as  the  precedent.  The 
trial  was  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  Courts 
Martial.  This  may  explain  the  sio^lar,  and  to  many  the  unintelli- 
gible phrase  that  occurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  *<  guilty  without 
criminality."  We  presume  the  thought  which  these  words  were 
designed  to  convey  is  this :  that  the  allegation  made  against  the 
accused  was  true  as  to  the  simple  facts  stated :  but,  admitting  the 
facts  to  be  true,  and  the  accusers  therefore  to  be  fully  justified  in 
charging  them,  and  admitting,  too,  that  prima  facie^  they  seem  to 
imply  something  wrong  both  in  intention  and  action,  yet  the  Court 
will  distinguish  between  the  purpose  and  the  deed,  and  at  the  same 
time  sustain  the  honourable  and  proper  motives  of  the  accusers  in  pre. 
ferring  the  charge,  and  the  integrity  of  purpose  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  preferred.  In  the  parlance  of  courts  military,  this  may  be 
its  meaning :  but  we  confess  we  like  better  the  good  old  simplicity 
of  the  common  law,  which  says  of  the  accused  to  a  jury,  '<  if  he  be 
guilty^  ye  shall  say  so  and  no  more  ;  if  not  guilty,  ye  shall  say  so 
and  no  more."  Then  certain  facts  being  proved,  an  iutention  is 
implied,  which  the  accused  is  at  liberty  by  lawful  testimony  to 
rebut ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  of  intention,  let  the  accused  be  de- 
clared not  guilty  upon  the  principle  that  intention  is  a  necessary 
part  of  crime.  In  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  unable  as  we 
are  to  read  the  heart,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  infer  motive 
from  actions,  leaving  to  the  accused  a  full  and  free  opportunity  to 
show  that  the  action  complained  of  might  and  did  flow  from  a 
better  motive  than  that  which  the  act  itself  would  reasonably  sug- 
gest as  having  been  its  cause. 

Another  point  here  brought  to  our  notice,  is  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  afibrded  by  this  unhappy  transaction  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Church.  We  have  before  us  a  number  of  the  '<  Western 
Messenger,"  a  Unitarian  magazine,  published  in  Kentucky,  in 
which  the  sentence  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Smith  is  the 
subject  of  coomient.  The  remarks  are  severe,  some  of  them  per- 
haps may  be  thought  just.  So  far  as  they  possess  this  latter  cha- 
racter, we  have  only  to  say/ew  est  ab  hoste  doceri.  The  great  end, 
however,  which  the  Messenger  has  in  view,  seems  to  be  to  establish 
the  position  that  Episcopacy  is  not  conducive  to  peace ;  and  that 
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bishops  in  America,  destitute  of  large  revenues,  and  without  esta- 
blished, kiw.8ustained  power,  both  political  and  prelatical,  must  of 
necessity  be  ambitious  aspirants  for  influence  that  must  be  ac* 
quired  in  some  other  mode ;  and  consequently,  all  that  «*  tact,  talent, 
and  energy''  can  do,  will  be  done  to  increase  personal  weight  in  the 
diocese.  The  Bishop's  heart  will  deceive  him,  and  he  will  resort  to 
stratagem  and  contrivance,  while  he  supposes  he  is  using  lawful 
means  only  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.'' 

We  need  hardly  say  that  such  fears  are  groundless.  Even  if 
a  bishop  have  not  a  good  conscience  and  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  (and  our  past  history  has  not  shown  that  our  bishops  are 
wanting  in  these  things)  there  are  checks  enough  in  our  system  to 
prevent  ambition  in  its  lawless  efforts.  The  very  case  before  the 
^  Messenger  "  might  have  suggested  that  as  a  bishop  was  amena- 
ble to  law,  and  might  be  put  upon  his  trial,  tyranny  and  wicked- 
ness woukl  soon  find  their'  correction.  Nay,  the  writer  in  the 
*  Messenger  himself,  was  applying  part  of  that  corrective  by  his 
free  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  one  whom  he  deemed  a  cunning 
and  ambitious  prelate :  for  though  not  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
he  is  yet  one  of  the  great  pubUc,  exercising  influence  over  one 
part  of  society,  directing  popular  opinion  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
he  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  bishop  has  no  desire  to  encounter  the 
scorn  and  condemnation  of  his  fellow-men.  If  he  should  suppose, 
as  in  this  case  he  does,  that  the  sentence  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been  ;  still,  a  sentence  too  lenient  in  one  instance  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  one  sufficiently  severe  will  never  be  inflicted 
in  any  case.  The  great  point  is,  that  a  sentence  can  be  demanded 
against  a  bishop,  and  that  the  public  will  have  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  that  sentence.  Notwithstanding  all  of  which,  he  makes 
complaint  in  this  sentence,  he  yet  looks  upon  the  issue  of  the  trial  as 
**the  severest  condemnation;"  and  says  expressly,  <*we  should 
think  all  power  of  usefulness  lost  by  a  bishop  against  whom  such 
facts  had  been  proved."  Why  is  all  power  of  usefulness  lost  ? 
He  would  answer,  because  all  respect  and  influence  are  lost.  Am- 
bition, then,  has  met  with  its  check,  his  ground  of  apprehension 
is  removed,  and  his  conclusion  not  sustained,  **  that  Episcopacy  is 
not  in  our  land  and  day  the  most  desirable  form  of.  Church  govern- 
ment." It  is.  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  here.  We  have  alluded  to  it,  because  it  speaks  in 
warning  tones  to  all  who  love  the  Church,  and  bids  us  walk  circum- 
spectly, that  we  may  avoid  reproach  from  those  who  love  her  not. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  this  diocese  there  are  at  present  sixteen  clergymen  in  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  it.  Nine  of  these  only  have  charge  of  con- 
gregations within  its  limits.  The  residue  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education,  or  not  settled  in  the  diocese. 

There  are  fifteen  organized  congregations,  seven  of  which  are 
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now  vacant.  In  some  other  places  congregations  might  be  organiz- 
ed, and  indeed,  would  be,  were  there  any  prospect  of  obtaining 
clergymen  for  them. 

The  want,  then,  which  good  Bishop  Otey  feels,  is  the  want  of 
men.  Had  he  but  clergymen,  the  other  materials  are  at  hand  with 
which  to  build  up  the  Church.  May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  young  brethren,  now  preparing  for  orders,  will  direct 
their  attention  to  Tennessee  1  If  ever  any  man  deserved  the  sym- 
pathies  of  his  brethren ;  if  ever  any  entitled  himself  by  the  hardest 
labour  to  their  aid — the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  is  that  man.  Let  him 
not  ask  in  vain  for  help. 

We  have  for  some  time  thought  of  presenting  to  our  candidates 
a  statement  of  the  want  of  their  services  in  the  great  field  of  the 
West,  and  of  humbly  endeavouring  to  induce  them,  with  prayer  to 
heaven  for  guidance,  solemnly  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  whether 
that  great  and  growing  portion  of  our  land  has  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  selection  of  fields  of  labour  by  our  young  breth- 
ren. Now  is  the  important  time  at  the  West,  because  now  foun- 
dations may  with  most  ease  be  laid.  One  year  at  present  may  be 
worth  ten  years  a  short  time  hence.  We  cannot,  however,  fully 
enter  into  the  subject  here.  It  is  one  of  ^at  practical  impor- 
tance, addressing  itself  peculiarly  too,  be  it  remembered,  to  our 
young  men  preparing  for  orders.  In  the  providence  of  God  they 
are  to  be  principally  the  instruments  of  carrying  the  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  in  connexion  with  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  into  the 
new  settlements  of  the  country.  Their  position,  therefore,  as  we 
think,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  responsibility  as  resting 
on  them.  There  is  a  duty  to  be  performed  for  God's  cause,  and 
the  performance  devolves  mainly  on  them.  We  submit  the  matter 
for  their  consideration  with  affectionate  respect,  for  we  do  not  think 
that  they  are  disposed  to  shrink  from  any  fair  call  of  duty. 

We  do  not  wish  our  young  friends,  however,  to  misunderstand 
the  true  state  of  the  case  in  Tennessee.  Disappointed  expecta- 
tions might  render  them  useless  should  they  go  there.  The  diocese 
possesses  the  attraction  of  a  bishop  most  laborious,  and  justly  be- 
loved ;  it  ofiers,  also,  a  warm  welcome  and  a  prospect  of  useful- 
ness, a  clergy  though  few  in  numbers,  yet  zealous  and  united ;  but 
it  offers,  too,  hard  work  and  small  wages.  The  spirit  ready  to  en- 
counter privations  and  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  is  the  spi- 
rit to  labour  in  the  slowly  but  surely  improving  diocese  of  Ten- 


An  act  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  incorporating 
the  College  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  notice  of  this  diocese* 
Nothing  but  the  disastrous  state  of  the  times  has  prevented  pro- 
gress in  the  work.  The  establishment  of  this  institution  is  a  grand 
design  :  it  will  not  be  undertaken  until  8100,000  are  secured.  Of 
this  we  are  assured  three-fourths  will  be  procured  in  the  west  and 
south-west. 
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FLOBIDA. 

A  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Florida, 
was  held  in  January  last,  at  Tallahamee.  A  list  of  six  clergy,  seoen 
organized  parishes,  and  seoenieen  delegates,  was  reported.  A  dio- 
cese was  formed  to  be  in  union  with  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States ;  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  under  it  the  first  meeting  of  the  conyention  was 
held  on  the  19th  of  January.  At  this  meeting  some  canons  were 
adopted ;  also  a  memorial  to  the  General  Convention ;  and  a  ▼«• 
riety  of  business,  requisite  for  putting  the  diocese  in  proper  con* 
nection  with  the  Greneral  Convention,  and  for  the  management  of 
its  internal  concerns,  was  transacted.  The  prospects  of  the  Church 
in  this  diocese  are  represented  as  exceedingly  auspicious. 


NoTB. — ^We  have  said  nothing  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  other  dioceses— not  because  we  are  deficient  either  in  respect 
for,  or  interest  in,  them ;  but  simply  because  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  thing  in  their  situation  at  this  time  -calling  for  especial  obser- 
▼ation.  So  iar  as  we  have  any  information  from  them,  we  have 
reason  to  represent  them  generally  as  peaceful  and  prosperous. 
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Art.  Xn— UTERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

[Prepared  for  the  New- York  Retiew  by  Mr.  George  Putnam,  of  the  house  of 
Wiley  dt  Putnam,  Publishera,  161  Broadway.] 

I.  List  of  American  Publicationbi 
From  January  I  to  March  16. 

N.  B.  Those  works  marked  thus  (a)  ore  American  and  original ; 
The  others  are  reprints  of  Foreign  works. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

(a)  Mahan.    An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering. 

By  D.  H.  Mahan,  Prof,  of  Mil.  and  Civil  Engineering  in 

the  U.  S.  Mil.  Acad.  West  Point.    Second  edition,  revised 

and  improved.    8vo.  pp,  310.  with  plates.    New- York  : 

Wiley  &,  Putnam. 

SiMMS.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principal  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments employed  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Astronomy : 
embracin^^their  construction,  adjustments  and  use.  With 
Tables.  By  F.  W.  Simms,  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich.  Revised,  with  additions,  by  T.  H. 
Alexander,  Civil  Engineer.  Bvo.  pp.  127.  Baltimore  :  F. 
Lucas,  Jun. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

James.    Lives  of  Cardinal  De  Retz,  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert, 

John  De  Witt,  and  the  Marquis  de  Louvois.    By  G.  R.  P. 

James,  Esq.,  author   of    Richelieu,  &<^.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Philad.  Carey,  Lea  &  Co. 
LocKHART.    Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

By  J.  G.  Lockhart.    Parts  I  to  VL    8vo.  Philad.  Carey, 

Lea&  Co. 
Wcww— Vols.  I  to  VI.    12mo.    Philad.    Carey, 

Lea  &  Co. 

icfem.— Vols.  I  to  V.      12mo.     Boston :   Otis, 


Broaders  &,  Co. 
Prescott.    (See  History.) 
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EDUCATION. 

(a)  Bradford.  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  or  a  Popular 
View  of  Astronomy,  including  a  full  illustration  of  the  Me- 
chanism of  the  Heavens  ;  en&racing  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars ;  with  descriptions  of  the  Planets,  Comets,  Fixed  Stars, 
Meteors,  &c.  &c.,  with  Engravings  and  Maps.  By  Duncan 
Bradford.    4to.    Boston :  American  Stationers'  Co. 

(a)  Foster.  Education  Reform  ;  or,  a  Review  of  Wyse  on 
the  Necessity  of  a  National  Ssrstem  of  Education.  By  B. 
F.  Foster.  8vo.  pp.  112.  New- York :  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam. 

a)  Nordheimer.  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage. By  Isaac  Nordheimer,  Doct.  in  Philos.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Munich  ;  Prof,  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Orient  Lan- 
guages ;  and  Acting  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univ.  of  New- 
York.  In  2  vols.  vol.  I.  8vo.  Wiley  &  Putnam :  New- 
York. 

(a)  SiGOURNEY.  The  Girls'  Reading  Book;  in  Prose  and  Po- 
etry. For  Schools.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  18mo.  pp. 
242.    N.  York :  J  Orville  Taylor. 

SuRRENNE.  A  New  French  Manual :  comprising  a  Guide  to 
French  Pronunciation ;  a  copious  Vocabulary ;  a  selection 
of  Phrases;  a  series  of  Conversations  on  the  Curiosities  of 
Paris,  and  during  Various  Tours  in  Europe  \  Models  of 
Letters,  etc.  etc.  Designed  as  an  attractive  Class  Book  for 
Students.  By  Gabriel  Surrenne,  French  Teacher  to  the 
Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Academy,  Edinbui^h.  From 
the  4th  Edinbur^  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  A. 
Pestiaux,  Prof  of  French  Lang.,  N.  York  :  18mo.  Wiley 
and  Putnam. 

(a)  A  Scripture  Text  Book ;  comprising  a  Concise  View  of 
the  Evidences  and  Design  of  Divine  Revelation,  of  the 
.  leading  Events  and  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
Consistency  and  Harmony  of  its  parts.  Designed  for  Bible 
Classes  and  Schools.  By  a  Teacher.  12mo.  N.  York  : 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 

HISTORY. 

Carlyle.  a  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.    2  vols.  8vo.    Boston  :  C.  C.  Little  &  Co. 

History  of  Rome.  From  the  German  of  Schlosser,  Wach- 
smuth,  Heeren,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  496.  Philad.  Carey,  Lea 
&,  Co.  [This  work  was  translated  for  Lardner's  Cyclope- 
dia.] 
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(a)  Prescott.  a  History  of  the  Reim  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  Catholic.  By  W.  H.  Prescott  3  vols.  Svo. 
Boston  :  Amer.  Stationers'  Go. 

St.  Real.  Conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Republic 
of  Venice  in  1618.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Abb§St.Real.  18mo.  pp.  166.  Boston:  Otis, Broaders 
4S&C0. 

JUVENILE. 

(a)  A  Blossom  in  the  Desert,  or  a  Tale  of  the  West.    N.  York : 

Schofield  &  Voorhies. 
(a)  The  Stage  Coach.    A  Tale  founded  on  fiskct    18rao.  Boston: 

Whipple  6c  Damrell. 
(a)  The  Teacher's  Present    for  Sunday  Scholars.      18mo. 

Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co. 
(a)  The  Story  of  Grace,  the  little  Sufferer,  who  died  in  N.  York 

Sept.  1837.    18mo.    J.  S.  Taylor, 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

(a)  Holmes.  Boylston  Prize  Dissertations,  for  the  Years  1836 
and  1837.  [Intermittent  Fever  in  New  England;  Neuralgia; 
Direct  Exploration.]  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D. 
8vo.  pp.  371.  Boston  :  C.  C.  Little  &  Co. 
LisTON.  Elements  of  Surgery.  By  Robert  Listen,  Fellow 
of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  &c.  8vo. 
Philad.    Carey  &  Hart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anon.  The  Discussion  :  or  the  Character,  Education,  Prero- 
gatives and  Moral  Influence  of  Woman.  126ao.  pp.  288. 
Boston  :  C.  C.  Little  &  Co. 

The  Great  Metropolis.    Second  Series.    By  the  author 

of  Random  Recollections  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons.   2  vols.  12mo.    Philad. :  Carey  &  Hart. 

(a) Sketches  of  a  New  England  Village  in  the  last  Cen- 
tury.   18mo.    Boston :  J.  Munroe  &,  Co. 

Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature.    8vo.    Boston :  C.  C. 

Little  &  Co. 

(a) Temperance  Tales.  5  vols.  18mo.  Boston :  Whip- 
ple &  Damrell. 

(o)  Benton  and  Barry.  A  Statistical  View  of  the  number  of 
Sheep  in  the  several  towns  and  counties  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  Woollen  Manufac- 
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tories,  etc.  etc.  Compiled  by  C.  Benton  and  8.  F.  Bany. 
l8mo.    New- York:  Wiley  &  Patnam. 

(a)  Carey.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Part  Fiist — of 
the  Laws  of  the  Production  and  Distribation  of  Wealth. 
By  H.  C.  Carey,  author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Rate  of 
Wages.    8vo.  pp.  342.    Philad. :  Carey,  Lea  &  Co. 

Dick.  Celestial  Scenery — or  the  Wonders  of  the  Planetary 
System  displayed;  illustrating  the  Perfections  of  Deity 
and  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.  By  Thomas  Dick,  L.  L.  D., 
author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher.  (Forming  toL  83of  the 
Family  Library.)    18mo.    New- York:  Harper  dt  Brothers. 

(a)  GiLM  AN.  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron.  By  Caroline 
Oilman,  author  of  Recollections  of  a  New  England  House- 
keeper.   12mo.pp.272.    New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

(a)  Reese.    Humbugs  of  New-York :  being  a  Remonstrance 

rust  Popular  Delusion,  whether  in  Science,  Philoso- 
^  ^ ,  or  Religion.  By  David  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D.  12mo. 
pp.  267.    New-York :  J.  S.  Taylor. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Anon.    The  Fellow  Commoner ;  or,  the  Remarkable  Escapes 

of  a  Predestinated  Rogue.    2  vols.  12mo.    Philad. :  Carey 

&Hart. 
Oentleman  Jack ;    a  naval    story.     By  the  author   of 

Cavendish.    2  vols.  12mo.    Philad. :  Carey  &  Hart. 
The  Old  Commodore.    By  the  author  of  Rattlin  the 

Reefer.    2  vols.  i2mo.    Philad. :  Carey,  Lea  &,  Co. 
Vaudeleur,   or   Animal  Magnetism;   a  novel.    2  vols. 

12mo.    Philad. :  Carey^  Lea  &  Co. 
Pickwick  Abroad,  or,  the  Tour   in  France.     No.    1. 

Philad. :  Carey  and  Hart. 
(a) Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of  Slickville. 

l2mo.    Philad. :  Carey,  Lea  &  Co.    Two  editions. 

idem. — ^Boston. 

(a) Yankee  Notions.    A  Medley.    By  Tim.  Titterwell, 

Esq.    18mo.    Boston :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co. 

idem. — 2d  edition,  with  plates,  by  D.  C.  Johnston. 

(a)  The  Motley  Book.    Nos.  I.  and  H.    New-York :  J.  H. 

Turney. 
Blessinoton.    The   Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady  and 

Gentleman.  By  Lady  Blessington.  2  vols.  12mo.  Philad. : 

Carey,  Lea  &  Co. 
— The  Complete  Works  of  Lady  Blessingtm,  viz : 

The  Two  Friends ;  The  Repealers ;  Confessions  of  an 

Elderly  liady  and  Gentleman ;  The  Victims  of  Society ; 
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Conversations  with  Lord  Byron ;  The  Honey-Moon ;  Ga- 
leria ;  The  Flowers  of  Loveliness^  The  Gems  of  Beau- 
ty.   In  2  vols,  royal  Bvo.    Philad. :  Carey  &,  Hart. 

BuLWER.  Leila ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Granada.  By  the  author 
of  Pelham,  Kienzi,  &c.  12mo.  New- York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

idem, — With  illustrations.    Royal  Bvo.    Philad. :  Carey, 

Lea&  Co. 

Bury.  The  Divorced.  By  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  authoress 
of  Flirtation,  &c.    2  vols.  12mo.   Philad. :  Carey  &  Hart. 

Dickens.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  6  vols.  12mo.  Philad. :  Carey^  Lea 
&Co. 

Idem,    1  vol.  8vo.  with  plates  by  Crowquill.   Ibid, 

Idem,    I  vol.  8vo.  with  illustrations.  New- York :  J. 

H.  Tumey. 

Fielding.  The  History  of  Amelia.  By  Henry  Fielding, 
Esq.  With  illustrations  from  Cruicksnank.  12mo.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

HowiTT.  Wood  Leighton  ;  or,  a  Year  in  the  Country.  By 
Mary  Howitt.    3  vols.  12mo.    Philad.:  Cary,  Lea  &  Co, 

Landon.  Ethel  Churchill,  or,  the  Two  Brides.  By  the  au- 
thor of  Francesca  Carrara,  &c.  2 vols.  12mo.  Philad.: 
Carey,  Lea  dt  Co. 

Lover.  Rory  O'More;  a  national  romance.  By  Samuel 
Lover,  Esq.    2  vols.  12mo.    Philad. :  Carey,  Lea  &,  Co. 

Marryatt.    The  Works  of  Capt.  Marryatt,  complete  in  two 
vols,  royal  8vo.    Containing 
Peter  Simple  Newton  Foster 

Jacob  Faithful  Pacha  of  Many  Tales 

The  Naval  Officer  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters 

Japhet  Midshipman  Easy 

The  Kin^s  Own  Snarleyow. 

American  edition.    Philad. :  Carey  &  Hart. 

Idem.  Published  in  parts.  Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co. 

Sherwood.  The  Monk  of  Cimies,  and  other  Tales.  [Form- 
ing Vol.  XIV.  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Works.]  New-York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Sticknet.  Pretension ;  a  novel.  By  Sarah  Stickney,  author 
of  The  Poetry  of  Life.  2  vols.  12mo.  Philad. :  Carey 
&  Hart. 

POETRY. 
Homer.    Translated  by  Wm.  Cowper.     A  new  edition. 
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2  vols.  IStno.    Philad. :  J.  WhethauL 
Knowles.    The  Love  Chase ;  a  comedy  in  five  acts.    12ii]o. 

New-York:  G.  Dearborn  &  Co. 
Idem.    18mo.    J.  H.  Tumey. 

THEOLOGY  and  RELIGION. 

Anon.  Christianity  Independent  of  the  Civil  Government. 
12mo.    New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

(a)  Barnbs.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians.  By  Albert  Barnes.  I2mo.  New- 
York  ;  Wm.  Robinson. 

(a)  BtJSH.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Booksof  Joshua 
and  Judges.  Desired  as  a  general  help  to  Biblical 
Reading  and  Instruction.  By  George  Bush,  Prof,  of  Heb. 
and  Onent.  Liter,  in  New- York  University.  12mo.  New- 
York  :  E.  French.  . 

(a)  Day.  An  Enquiry  respecting  the  Self-Determining  Power 
of  the  Will ;  or,  Contingent  Volition.  By  Jeremiah 
Day,  President  of  Yale  College.  12mo.  New-Haven  : 
Herrick  &  Noyes. 

James.  The  Christian  Professor  addressed  in  a  series  of  Coun- 
sels and  Cautions  to  Members  of  Christian  Churches.  By 
J.  A.  James.     12mo.    New- York  :  D.  Applelon  &  Co. 

Roberts.  The  Oriental  Key  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  12mo. 
Philad.  ;  J.  Whetham. 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  and  GEOGRAPHY. 

(a)  Anon.  The  Tourist  in  Europe:  comprising  a  con- 
cise summary  of  the  various  Routes,  Objects  of  Interest, 
&c.  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  With  hints  on  time,  expenses, 
hotels,  conveyances,  etc.  Memoranda  during  a  tour  of 
eight  months  in  1836.  12mo.  N.  York :  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam. 

(a)  BowEN.  Picture  of  Boston  ;  with  Stranger's  and  Citizen^ 
Guide  to  the  Metropolis  of  Massachusetts.  To  which  is 
affixed  the  Annals  of  Boston.  With  plates.  3d  edition. 
Boston :  Otis,  Brooders  &  Co. 

(a)  Buckingham.  Notes  of  the  Buckingham  Lectures;  em- 
bracing Sketches  of  the  Greography,  Antiquities,  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  E^ypt  and  Palestine ;  compiled  from  the 
Oral  Discourses  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Buckingham.  Together 
with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  James  Hildreth.  ISmo.  N. 
York :  Leavitt,  Lord  d&  Co. 
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(a)  Jewett.  Passages  ia  Foreign  Travel.  B7  Isaac  Appleton 
Jewett.    2  vols.  12mo.     Boston  :  C.  C.  Little  &,  Co. 

Martineau.  Recollections  of  Western  Travel.  By  Harriet 
Martineau.    2  vols.  12mo.  N.  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Pardoe.  The  City  of  the  Sultan  ;  or,  the  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Turks  in  1836.  By  Miss  Pardoe,  author  of  the 
'  Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal.'  2  vols.  12mo.  Phi- 
lad.  ;  Carey,  Lea  &  Co. 

(a)  Roberts.  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  of  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Muscsit,  in  the  U.  S.  Sloop-of-war  Peacock, 
during  the  years  1832 — 3 — 4.  By  Edmond  Roberts.  8vo. 
N.  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

(a)  RrscHENBEROER.  A  Voyage  round  the  World ;  including 
an  Embassy  to  Muscat  and  Siam,  in  1836, 6  and  7.  By  W. 
S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  author  of  *  Three  years  in  the 
Pacific,'  &c.  &c.,  8vo.  pp.  560.    Philad. :  Carey,  Lea  &,  Co. 

(a)  Stephens.  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsa, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  An  American.  4th  edition.  2 
vols.  12mo.    New- York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

SuRRENNE.  A  Companion  to  the  '  Tourist  in  Europe,'  com- 
prising a  guide  to  the  French  Langua^,  and  to  the  Curio- 
sities of  Paris,  and  Conversations  dunnff  various  Tours. 
With  models  of  letters,  etc.  Embellished  with  a  plan  of 
Paris.    18mo.    New- York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 


Wolff.    Researches  and  Missionary  Labours  among  the  Jews, 

Mahomedans,  and  other  sects,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff 

during  his  travels  between  the  years  1831  and  1834,  from 

.  Malta  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  America,  Persia,  Hindoo- 

Stan,  &;c.     12mo. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

De  La  Martine's  Pil^image  to  the  Holy  Land.    4th  Ame- 
rican edition.     1  vol.  8vo.    Carey,  Lea  &  Co. 
Ellis's  Medical  Formulary.    6th  edition,  8vo.    Carey,  Lea 
&Co. 

Of  the  above  31  are  American  works. 
69  reprinted, 

Total,  90. 
Ofthreeof  the  above,  there  have  been  already  three  separate 
editions. 
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WORKS  IN  PRESS,  OR  IN  PREPARATION. 

Bfrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of  'The  Characteristics  of  Women,' 
dx.,  has  recently  returned  to  England,  and  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  couple  of  volumes,  entitled  "  Winter  Studies  and  Sum- 
mer Rambles."  They  will  be  in  some  sort  a  continuation 
of  her  <  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,'  introduc- 
ing notices  uf  works  of  art  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe ;  with  a  Journal  of  her  Residence  in  Canada.  Ex- 
cursions among  the  Indians,  ice.  Mrs.  Jameson  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  elegant  female  writers  of  the  age, 
and  this  new  work  is  likely  to  be  her  moet  popular  one. 

Mr.  Cooper's  new  novel,  '  Homeward  Bound,'  and  his  Glean- 
ing in  Italy,  are  nearly  ready. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk's  Travels  in  Europe. 

n.  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS  to  the  latest  dates. 

[Those  marked  thus  (*)  have  been  or  are  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
United  States.    Those  thus  marked  (a)  are  American  works.] 

Abercrombib  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.    8th  Edition,  post 

8vo.  8s.  6d. 
Adams's  Stolen  Child.    18mo.  Is.  6d. 
Ages  of  Female  Beauty  Illustrated,    4to.  21s. 
Aikin's  (Dr.)  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.    New  edit 

12mo.  6s. 
Album  Tablets,  1838.    2s.  6d. 
Alexander  on  the  Preservation  of  Sight    12mo.  Is. 
Archbold's  Practice,  by  Chitty.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21.  28. 
Bausoh's  Discovery  Atlas.    18mo.  Ss. 
•Barrow's  Life  of  Richard  Earl  Howe.    8vo.  12s. 
Barton's  Gospel  History  of  Christ.    Foolscap.  6s. 
Barwell's  (Mrs.)  Novel  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb.    28. 

6d. 
Beamish's  History  of  the  King's  German  Legion.    Vol.  2. 

8vo.  10s. 
Beattie's  (Dr.  W.)  Scotland.    Illustrated  by  Bartlett,  &c. 

2  vols.  4to.  31.  3s. 
Bell's  (Sir  C.)  Institutes  of  Surgery.    Vol.  1,  post  8vo.  7s. 

6d. 
Bentlet's  Miscellany.    2  vols.  8vo.  11. 12s. 
Bible  duadrupeds.    Square,  6s. 
Blunt's  Civil  Eogineer.    No.  6,  folio,  21s. 
Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  Treatise  on  the  Microscope.    Post  Bva 
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Bucks  on  the  Beauties,  Harmonies,  &c.  of  Nature.    New  Edi- 
tion.   3  vols.  8vo.  11.  lis.  6d. 
Burden's  (Miss)  Short  Stories  in  Short  Words.    18mo.  Is.  6d. 
Burn's  Golden  Pot  of  Manna.    Vol.  2,  12tdo.  3s.  6d. 
Burnet's  (Bp.)  History  of  his  Own  Times.    Royal  Svo.  17s. 
Butler's  Medicine  Chest  Directory.    4th  Edition,  12mo.  6s. 
Calvin's  Institutes,  abridged  by  Fetherstone.    12mo.  6$. 
Carlisle  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures. 
Carpenter's  (J.  E.)  Minstrel  Musings.    IBmo.  2s.  6d. 
Chalmers's  (Dr.  T.)  Lectures  on  the  Romans.    Vol.  1,  Svo. 

10s.  6d. 

Child's  (Mrs^  Family  Nurse.    12mo.  3s.  6d. 

,  (The)  Fairy  Library.    2d  Series,  2s.  6d. 

Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings.    Post  Svo.  21s. 
Christmas's  (Rev.  H.)  Universal  Mythology.    12mo.  7s. 
Clark's  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 
Cooke's  (G.  W.)  History  of  Party.    Vol.  3,  8vo.  21s. 
Cooper's  (T.  S.)  Sketches  of  Nature.    Half-mor.  11.  lis.  6d. 
Craven's  (Hon.  K.)  Abruzzi  and  Northern    Provinces     of 

Naples.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 
Croker's  Memoirs  of  Gneral  Joseph  Holt.    2  vols.  Svo.  288. 
Crolt  (Dr.)  on  the  Apocalypse.    2d  Eklit.  post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.     1  vol.  royal  Svo.  20s. 
Dendt  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    8vo.  6s.  6d. 
•Diary  of  a  Physician.   By  S.  Warren.   Vol.3.    Fcap.  6s. 
•Dick's  Celestial  Scenery,  12mo.  10s.  6d. 
Draper's  (B.  H.)  Lives  of  Eminent  Youth.    32mo.  2s.  half-bd. 
Drewry's  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act.    Svo.  6s. 
Dunn's  Normal  School  Manual.    New  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Duties  of  the  Young.    Fcap.  4s. 

Egan's  (P.)  Pilgrims  of  the  Thames.  Svo.  13s. 
Encyclopssdia  BritaDnica.    New  Issue,  Vol.  1, ''  Dissertations." 

4to.  ISs. 
Erskinb's  Laws  of  Scotland.    By  Macallum.    Royal  Svo.  11. 

12s.  6d. ;  royal  4to.  21.  12s.  6d. 
Falconer's  (Capt.  R.)  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Escapes. 

ISmo.  3s.  6d. 
Family  Hand-Book,  or  Domestic  Economy.    Fcap.  5s. 
Female  Efforts  Encouraged.    Fcap.  2s.  6d. 
Finch er's  Achievements  of  Prayer.    3d  Edition,  fcap.  6s. 
Fleming's  (Dr.  J.)  Molluscous  Animals.    Post  Svo.  6s. 
Forster's  Life  of  Bishop  Jebb.    2d  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo.  16s. 
Galignani's  New  Paris  Guide.    12mo.  Ts. 
Gilbert's  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall.    4  vols.  Svo.  31. ; 

large  paper,  41.  10s. 
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Ctoode's  (Rev.  F.)  Sermons  on  Various  Topics.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Greek  Testament.    Griesbach's  Text.    12mo.  6s. 
Griffin's  Chemical  Recreations.    New  Edition,  12mo.  7s. 
Hale's  (Rev.  W.  H.)  Sick  Man's  Guide.    8vo.  3s. 
Ha&dino's  Early  Drawing-Book.    Oblong,  10s.  6d. 
Heath^s  Shakspeare  Gallery.    RotoI  8vo.  21.  2s. ;  royal  4to. 

31. 13s.  6d.;  41. 18s. 
History  of  Popery.    Bvo.  9s.  6d. 
Hobler's  Familiar  Exercises  between  an  Attorney  and  his 

Clerk.    2d  Edition,  12mo.  7s. 
Hood's  Comic  Annual,  for  1838.     12s. 
Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart    2d  Edition,  8vo.  16s. 
Howitt's  Rural  Life  of  England,  with  Illustrations  by  S.  Wil- 
liams.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 
Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making  Wills.    18mo.  2s.  6d. 
Hunter's  Satires,  &c.  of  Horace  interpreted.    Fcap.  4s.  6d. 
Works.    By  Palmer.    Vol.  4,  (completing  the  Work), 

17s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Family  Bible.    Part  1,  «  New  Testament."    Folio, 

15s. ;  large  paper,  11.  lis.  6d. 
Jackson's  Christian  Armed.     18mo.  2s.  6d. 
*James's  (G.  p.  R.)  Life  &  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Portraits, 

28s. 
Jane  Lomax;  or,  a  Mother's  Crime.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  11. 

lis.  6d. 
Jebb's  (Bishop)  Sermons.    6th  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Johnson's  Bramtree  Church-Rate  Case.    8vo.  4s. 
Johnstone's  Specimens  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain.    24mo. 

3s.  6d. 
Juvenile  Rambler.    New  Edition,  square,  3s.  6d. 
Keith's  (Rev.  P.)  Botanical  Lexicon.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Kelty's  (M.  a.)  Straightforwardness.    12mo.  Is.  6d. 
Kilham's  (Rev.  A^  liife.    Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Kilvert's  (Rev.  F.)  Sermons  at  Bathwick.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 
Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  98 :   Animals  in  Menageries.^  By 

Swainson,  12mo.  6s. 
Lawrence's  (H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  8vo.  128. 
Laws  and  Constitution  of  England.     18mo.  Is. 
LiEBio's  Chemistry.    By  Richardson.     12mo.  2s.  6d. 
Line  upon  Line.    Part  2.     18mo.  3s. 
Love.    By  the  Authoress  of  "  Flirtation,"  dtc.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

31s.  6d. 
Lush's  Law  of  Wills.  2d  Edit.  12mo.    2s.  6d. 
Low's  Practical  Agriculture.  2d  Edit,  enlarged.    8vo.  188. 
Lton's  Hebrew  and  English  Spelling  Book.    12nio.  Ss. 
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*Martineau's  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,  3  vols.  8vo. 

31s.  6d. 
Mackay's  History  of  London.     12mo.  7s. 
Macnish's  Modern  Pythagorean,  with  Life.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 
Manual  of  Conduct.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Morning  and  Evening 

Sacrifice."    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Marlborough's  (Sarah,  Duchess  of)  Private  Correspondence. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 
Martin's  Bijou  Litteraire.    12mo.  3s. 
Mary  Raymond,  and  other  Tales.     By  Mrs.  Gore.  3  vols,  post 

8vo.  31s.  6d. 
Maugham's  Outlines  of  the  Criminal  Law.     12mo.  10s. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero.    New  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  14s. 
Moody's  New  Eton  Latin  Grammar.     12mo.  2s.  6d^ 
Morals  from  the  Churchyard.    Square,  3s.  6d. 
Muoie's  (Rob.)  Winter.    Roval  18mo.  6s. 
Murphy's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth.    Fcap.  6s. 
Nabob's  (The)  Wife.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
New  Hints  on  Miniature  Painting.    Royal  8vo.  6s. 
Nethercliff's  Autographs,  &c.'of  Illustrious  Women.  4to. 

30s. 
Nimrod's  Sporting.    4to.  21.  3s. ;  India  Proofs,  31.  3s. 
NisBET  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Teeth.    32mo.  Is. 
Oliphant's  Musa  Madrigalesca.    12mo.  12s. 
Palin's  (Rev.  W.)  Village  Lectures  on  the  Litany.    Fcap  3s. 

6d. 
Parables  of  our  Lord  Explained.     18mo.  2s.  6d. 
•Pardoe's  City  of  the  Sultan.    2d.  Edit  4  vols,  post  8vo.  31s. 

6d. 
Parfitt's  (Dr.  T.)  Gospel  Harmony :  a  Sacred  Poem.    Post 

8vo.  5s. 
a)  Parley's  Tales  about  Christmas.    Square,  7s.  6d. 
"aul  Preston's  Voyages,  Travels,  &c.    Half-bd.  4s.  6d. 
Peer's  (J.  W.)  Minutias.    New  Edit.  12mo.  6s. 
Pellico's  (Silvio)  Memours.    New  Translation.    By  A.  Wal- 
ker.    i2mo.  4s.  6. 
Pentameron  and  Pentalogia.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Powell's  (Rev.  B.)  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth, 

8vo.  9s. 
Philips's  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Geo.  Whitefield.    8vo.  128. 
Phillip's  Treatise  on  Geology,  in  2  vols.    Vol.  1.  (forming 

Vol.  97  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia)  fcap  6s. 
Preston's  Benefit  of  Scriptural  Instruction.    12mo.  Is.  6d. 
Pritchard's  Physical  History  of  mankind.    3d  Edit.  Vol.  2. 

8vo.  16s. 
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Qvin's  Universal  History  from  the  Creation.    12mo.  68. 
Rawstorne's  Gamonia  ;  or,  Art  of  preserving  Game.    Boy. 

8vo.  21s. 
Redemption,  a  Sacred  Poem,  12nio.  2s.  6d. 
Bedfoad's  (Dr.  G.)  Congregational  Lectures — ^^  The  Holy 

Scriptures. "    8vo.  I2s. 
Benou's  Delineations,  Physical,  Intellectual,  &c.  l2nio.  78. 6d. 
Rhodes's  Derbyshire  Tourist's  Guide.    12mo.  6s.  6d. 
Riddle's  (Rev.  J.  E.)  Letters  from  an  absent  Godikther.    Fq). 

6s. 
Ritter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
Rodwell's  (Mrs.)  New  Scenes  for  Youth,    2h.  6d. 
Salmon  on  French  Substantives.    12mo.  Is.  9d. 
Savage's  Anatomist    48rao.  2s. 

Setma  and  Woodroof,  from  the  German  of  Earth.    12mo.  Ss. 
Srelford's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills.     12mo.  lOs.  6d. 
Short  Hints  on  Short  Hand.     18mo.  Is. 
Simon's  (E.  H.)  Memoir.     12mo.  6s. 
Simson's  Euclid  in  Symbols,  by  Blakelock.   New  Edit.  6s.  6d. 

bds. 
(Rev.  R.)  Parent's  Guide  to  a  Liberal  Education.   12mo. 

2s. 
Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons.    Vol.  3.  4s.  6d. 
Smile's  Physical  Education.    Fcap.  3s.  6d. 
Smith's  (J.  W.)  Typical  P&rt  of  our  Lord's  Teaching.  12mo. 

3s. 
Southet's  (Robt.)  Poetical  Works.    Vol.  2.  fcap.  Ss. 
Spiritual  Sacrifice.    Post  8vo.  7s. 
Strickland's  (Jane)  Christian  Convert.     18mo.  2s.  6d. 
Rowland  Massingham.    18mo.  2s.  6d. 


Spencer's  Travels  in  Circassia.    2  vols.  8vo. 

la)  Stuart's  Grammar  of  tho  New  Testament  Dialect  ]2moL 

7s.  6d. 
Sturoe  and  Harvey's  West  Indies  in  1837.     Post  8vo.  88. 

6d. 
Sunday  Scholar's  Annual  for  1838.    32mo.  Is. 

Evenings ;  or,  Introduction  to  the  Bible.    Fcap.  6s.  6d. 

SvME  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.    8vo.  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Tour,  illustrated  by  Crowquill.     Post  8vo. 

12s. 
Temper,  its  Use  and  Abuse.     18mo.  3s.  6d. 
Temple's  Christian's  Daily  Treasury.     12mo.  5s.  6d. 
Tennent'b  Poems :  Force  of  Imagination,  d&c.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 
Trelawny  of  Trelawne.  By  Mrs.  Bray.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
Visit  to  the  British  Museum,  with  Illustrations.    Fcap.  6s. 
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Walker's  (John)  Essays  and  Correspondence.    Edited  by 

Burton.    3  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
Wbller's  (Sam.)  Illustrations  of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  8vo.  9s. 
Whbwell's  (Rev.  W.)  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,   New 

Edition,  fcap.  6s. 
Whish Aw's  Analysis  of  Railways.    2d  Edit.  8vo.  8s. 
White's  (Cap)  Evils  of  the  duarantine  Laws.    8vo.  8s. 
Wilson's  (Rev.  3.  P.)  Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy.    2s.  6d. 
(a)  Young  Lady's  Friend.  By  a  Lady.  2d  Edit.  12nio.  3s.  6d. 

WORKS  IN  PRESS  OR  in  PREPARATION. 

The  History  of  English  liiteratnre,  by  the  elder  D'Israeli, 
which  has  been  some  time  announced,  has  not  yet  appear- 
ed. A  copious  subject — and  the  author  of  *  The  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature/  though  he  may  not  do  full  justice  to  it, 
will  doubtless  make  an  interesting  and  desirable  book. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.    By  Miss  Sheridan. 

Imaginary  Conversations  between  a  Phrenologist  and  the 
Shade  of  Dugald  Stewart 

The  Wonders  of  Geology :  with  Engravings  by  Martin  :  from 
the  Geological  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Mantell. 

A  Treatise  on  Music.     By  G.  F.  Graham.    4to.  with  plates. 

A  new  edition  of  Southey's  Poetical  works,  in  monthly  duode- 
cimos, is  in  the  course  of  publication. 


The  following  were  nearly  ready  on  the  1st  January : — 

The  Life,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  William  Wilberforce. 
By  his  Sons.  4  vols,  post  8vo.  Murray.  [These  vo- 
lumes will  of  course  embrace  a  very  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  age.] 

The  manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians ;  includ- 
ing thebr  private  life,  ^vemment,  laws,  arts,  manufactures, 
religion,  and  early  history,  derived  &om  a  comparison  of 
the  paintings,  sculptures,  and  monuments  still  existing, 
with  the  accounts  of  Ancient  Authors.  By  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, F.  R.  S.  With  400  plates  firom  drawings  made  by 
the  author  during  12  years'  residence  in  Egypt.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

Travels  in  the  Panjab,  Ladakh,  Kashmir,  &c.  By  Messrs. 
Moorcroft  and  Trebeck.    In  two  vols.  8vo.  plates. 

Travels  in  Arabia,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  and  along 
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the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  By  Lieut.  Wellsted,  P.  R.  S. 
2  vols.  8vo.    With  maps  and  plates. 

On  the  state  of  Education  in  Holland,  as  regards  Schools  for 
Working  Classes,  and  for  the  Poor.  By  M.  Victor  CJou- 
sin,  Peer  of  Prance.  Translated  with  preliminary  obser- 
vations on  the  necessity  of  Legislative  measures  to  extend 
and  improve  Education  among  the  workinj?  classes  in 
Great  Britain.    By  Leonard  Homer,  Esq.  P.  K.  S. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Real  Causes  which  led  to  the  British 
Revolution  of  1688.    By  R,  P.  Ward,  Esq. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Residences  of  the  Persian  Princes  in  Lon- 
don, in  1835-6,  with  their  journey  to  Persia  and  subse- 
quent Adventures.  By  J.  B.  Prazer,  Esq.,  author  of  a 
History  of  Persia,  &c. 


"  Considerable  Sensation  "  as  the  phrase  goes,  was  created  in 
London  by  the  publication  of  a  couple  of  gossipping  vo- 
lumes, entitled  <  Memoirs  of  the  Court  aftd  Times  of 
George  lYth,'  being  the  Diary  i)f  an  Inmate  of  the  Royal 
Pamily. 

Among  other  American  works  recently  reprinted  in  Lcmdon,  is 
Prescott's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Perdinand  and  Isabella, 
which  receives  merited  praise  from  the  critics  as  a  most  *  re- 
markable and  important  work,'  ^  without  which  no  histori- 
cal library  can  be  complete.'  Mrs.  Parrar's  Young  Lady's 
Priend  has  passed  through  two  or  three  editions.  Several 
American  works  on  Philology  and  Biblical  Literature  ate 
acknowledged  in  England  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind.  Of 
such  are  Stuart's  Hebrew  Granunar  and  Upham's  transla- 
tion of  Jahn's  ArchsBol^y,  reprinted  by  Talboys,  Oxford ; 
Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Testa^len^ 
by  Clark,  of  Edinburgh;  Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  &c 
&c.  Prof.  Nordheimer's  new  Hebrew  Grammar  is  also 
to  be  published  by  Talbo3rs. 

m.— THE  CONTINENT. 

The  Poreign  duarterly  gives  a  list  of  196  new  books  published 
on  the  Continent  during  3  months  ending  Dec.  1838: 
classed  as  follows : 


Metaphjrsics  and  Education,  9. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  9. 
Natural  Sciences,  *  21. 

History,  Biography,  Travels,  32. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama,  20. 

Novels  and  Romances,  36. 

Classical  Literature,  10. 

Miscellaneous,  32. 
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